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1.  Contribviions  to  an  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Ireland.    By 

the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ddtferin,  K.P.  London :  John 
Murray.     1866. 

2.  Speech  of  Mr,  J.  S.  Mill  an  the  Tenure  and  Impi^ovement  of 

Land  (Ireland)  Bill.  "The  Times''  of  Friday,  May  18, 
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3.  Digest  of  Evidence  taken  before  her  Majesty's  Commissioners 

(^Inquii^  into  the  State  of  the  Law  and  Proxies  in  respect 
to  the  Occupation  of  Land  in  Ireland  {Devon  Commission)^ 
Dublm.     1847. 

F*  is  not  surprising  that  the  leading  politicians  of  England 
should  be  irritatea,  if  not  staggered,  on  finding  their  favourite 
maxims  concerning  property  in  land  publicly  impeached  by  the 
combined  voice  of  the  best  scientific  thinkers  and  the  sterner 
logic  of  national  disaffection*  It  was  perplexing  in  the  extreme 
to  discover,  after  years  of  impotent  legislation,  that  Indian 
zemindars  were  not  landlords,  and  Indian  ryots  perversely 
resisted  the  process  of  transmutation,  by  State  alchemjr,  into 
English  tenants.  It  was  trying  indeed  to  have  to  pay  with  the 
price  of  half  a  continent  for  the  bitter  lesson  that  Pennsylvanian 
colonists  demand  very  different  institutions  from  those  acceptable 
to  Lowland  graziers  and  Hertfordshire  peasants.  But  the  cup  of 
misgiving  and  stupid  wonder  was  not  full  till  it  began  to  be 
whispered,  in  tones  louder  and  yet  more  loud,  that  hard  by  the 
very  shores  of  England  and  Scotland — nay,  within  the  magic 
circle  of  the  British  Isles  themselves — there  were  to  be  found 
[Vol.  LXXXVI.  No.  CLXIX.]-.New  Sebus,  Vol.  XXX,  No.  I.      B 
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habits  and  usages  conflicting  violently  with  those  most  cherished 
in  England — a  population  detenninedly  resenting  every  attempt 
to  assimilate  the  two, — and  claims,  notions,  and  watchwords 
echoed  fromi  every  nde  strangely  HnfamiUar  to  the  English  ear, 
and  striking,  as  it  would  seem,  at  the  very  root  of  all  order  and 
established  law. 

It  had,  indeed,  already  begun  to  be  dimly  understood,  not 
without  lurking  skame  and  helpless  remorse,  that  the  Catholic 
majority  of  the  Irish  people  had  for  ages  past  undergone  a  trucu- 
lent and  insolent  persecution  far  exceeding  that  practised  by  the 
most  intolerant  despotisms  of  Europe.  It  had  been  noticed  at  last, 
after  the  desultory  fashion  common  in  Irish  discussions,  that  the 
Celtic  temperament  differed  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  that 
the  memories  of  enforced  annexation,  and  of  alternate  revolts 
and  re-conquests,  still  smouldered  beneath  the  surface  with  a 
virulence  as  exasperating  as  it  was  inextinguishable.  All  this 
was  to  a  certain  extent  admitted  and  allowed  for  in  every 
English  speculation  (so  far  as  a  certain  vague  and  intermittent 
attention  deserved  tibie  imme)  on  Irish  a&irs.  Such  grounds  of 
international  discord  were,  m  some  indefinite  measure,  intel- 
ligible, and  even  pardonable.  It  was  only  when  the  rules  and 
notions  applicable  to  landed  property  in  Ireland  were  found  to 
diverge  from  the  time-honoured  ESoglish  type,  and  the  phe- 
nomenon declared  itself  unmistakeably  that  a  nation  speaking 
the  English  language  could  survive  to  the  nineteenth  century 
without  tenant-farmers'  or  landlords'  improvements,  and  in  their 
place  hereditary  tenancies-at-will  and  a  certain  strange  usurpation 
called  **  tenant-right,"  that  the  full  tide  of  EnglitS  incr^ulity 
and  petulant  opposition  began  vehemently  to  flow.  Since  then 
has  been  witnessed  the  pitiful  spectacle  of  statesmen,  otherwise 
large-hearted  and  si^gacious,  floimdering  ignominiously  amidst  a 
chaotic  mass  of  details  the  most  minute,  and  generalizations  the 
most  unlimited.  Every  fwin  of  speech  that  could  alarm  the 
timid  or  stimulate  the  feeble-minded  by  the  alternate  force  of 
misstatement  and  exaggeration  has  been  recklessly  laid  under 
tribute ;  every  mode  of  seductive  fallacy,  every  variety  of  com- 
bination that  could  diversify  the  use  of  the  terms  "rights  of 
property,"  "claims  of  ownership,"  "inalienable  interest  in  land," 
and  the  like,  has  been  spasmodically  and  distractedly  resorted  to. 
The  dead  past  has  been  conjured  into  life,  and  the  most  obsolete 
and  untenable  assumptions  of  medisevalism  have  been  unblush- 
ingly  reproduced.  If  by  the  mere  process  of  passionately  taking 
arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles  it  were  possible  always  to  end 
them,  the  perplexities  of  English  statesmen  in  relation  to  the 
tenure  of  land  in  Ireland  woSd  long  before  this  have  recdved 
an  effectual  quietus. 
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It  happens,  however,  tmluckily^  that  there  is  no  auestion  of  the 
day  where  the  weapons  most  in  use  are  more  palpaoly  unsuitable 
to  the  conflict^  none  which  more  imperiously  insists,  for  its  deter- 
mination, on  patient  argument  in  place  of  rude  dedamation,  and 
self-restrained  moral  and  political  sagacity  in  place  of  recriminat- 
ing egotism.  The  proper  relations  to  be  recognised  and  promoted 
between  an  increasing  population  and  the  severely  confined 
territory  of  a  long-inhabited  country  pfesent  in  torn  almost 
every  problem  that  can  occupy  the  gravest  thoughts  of  the  states- 
man and  the  philanthropist.  The  several  aspects  presented  to 
each  class  of  observers  have  to  be  precisely  discriminated,  and 
their  relative  value  and  importance  made  to  furnish  ground  for 
a  correct  arrangement  and  orderly  subordination.  There  is  the 
social,  the  economical,  and  the  legal  view  of  the  same  aggre- 
gate iaciBy  each  view  involving  distinct  complexities,  and  none 
of  them  wanting  in  its  special  interest  and  importance.  Again, 
there  is  the  policy  of  the  remote  future,  and  there  are  the  imme- 
diate exigencies  of  the  absorbing  present;  in  intimate  union 
with  either  of  these,  and  furnishing  no  mean  guide  to  both,  are 
the  traditions  and  associations  that  derive  all  their  light  and 
meaning  from  the  history  of  the  past.  So  far  is  it  from  being 
true  that  the  Irish  land  question  can  be  dismissed  by  a  vulgar  , 
appeal  to  the  popular  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  English 
nation,  by  an  inexact  use  of  large  and  imdefined  terms,  or  by  a 
puerile  grumbling,  because  the  laws  and  customs  that  commend 
themselves  so  irresistibly  to  the  instincts  of  Englishmen  seem 
very  far  removed  from  the  dictates  of  an  universal  reason  in  the 
eyes  of  all  other  civilized  people  on  the  fiBtce  of  the  earth. 

At  every  stage  of  political  controversy  there  are  three  distinct 
regions  of  thought  and  discussbn,  which  it  is  convenient  to  pre- 
vent, as  much  as  practicable,  from  encroaching  upon  one  another. 
There  is,  first,  the  ultimate  ideal  which,  according  to  their  special 
preferences^  those  engaged  in  speculation  hope  some  time  or 
other  will  be  reached,  n  men  differ  about  this,  the  discrepancy 
can  scarcely  Ml  to  be  reflected  in  all  their  further  debates  and 
operations.  Those  who  prefer  quiet  to  improvement,  obedience 
to  independence,  the  security  and  luxury  of  a  few  to  the  general 
amelioration  and  spontaneous  energy  of  all^  will  carry  their  pre- 
judices into  their  most  colloquial  talk  and  most  insignificant 
legislative  act  The  hue  of  the  fountain  will  reappear,  nowever 
diluted,  in  the  most  distant  rivulet  Thus,  though  nothing  is 
moie  confounding  than  to  import  into  the  discussion  of  some 
narrow  question  of  ways  and  means  large  and  indefinite  terms, 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  people  differ  hopelessly  as  to  the 
end  before  tbem^all  attempted  co-operation  in  providing  the  means 
is  exposed  to  the  hasard  of  being  illusory  and  ineffi^ctucd. 
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The  next  question  in  order  is,  as  to  what  kind  of  general  policy 
is  roost  suitable  to  the  present  conjuncture,  taking  into  conside- 
ration the  history  of  the  nation,  the  current  events  of  the  day, 
the  obstacles  likely  to  arise,  either  among  the  people  to  receive 
the  new  law,  or  else  in  the  administrative  body  itself  by  whom 
the  law  is  made,  and  paying  due  regard  to  all  other  transitory 
circumstances  likely  to  s^ect  the  operation  of  such  law.  The 
third  question  genersjly  turns  on  the  peculiar  merits  of  some 
special  measure  professing  to  carry  into  effect  the  general  policy 
demanded  by  the  wants  of  the  day,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  promote 
the  advancement  of  that  more  far-sighted  and  comprehensive 
policy  (whatever  it  may  be)  on  which  the  eyes  of  all  wise  and 
benevolent  legislators  should  be  ever  unswervingly  fixed. 

Now,  applying  these  observations  to  the  Ir  n  land  question, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  unfortunately  for  Ireland,  the  widest 
discrepancy  does  exist  among  English  statesn  m  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate aim  to  which  all  legislation  is  to  be  stead  'y  directed.  This 
discrepancy  is  none  the  less  glaring  and  unfortunate  because  it 
is  only  obscurely  and  hesitatingly  confessed,  and  is  for  the  most 
part  shrouded  under  terms  which,  when  strictly  defined,  every- 
body agrees  to  respect  and  employ.  On  the  one  side  are  those, 
of  whom  Mr.  Mill  is  the  coryphaeus,  who  will  rest  content  with 
no  other  policy  for  Ireland  than  that  which  contemplates  a  time 
when  every  Irishman  will  be  no  longer  a  dissolute  pauper,  but 
an  independent  farmer,  labourer,  or  artizan  ;  no  longer  ignorant 
and  slavish,  but  intelligent  and  self-respecting ;  no  longer  a  prick 
and  thorn  in  the  sides  of  the  English  Government,  but  proudly 
responding  to  every  wave  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  that  floats  over 
the  rest  of  the  British  isles.  This  end,  and  only  this  end,  is  to 
be  sought  singly  and  simply  in  and  for  itself ;  and  to  this  every 
lesser  or  narrower  aim  must  forcibly  give  place.  In  the  presence- 
of  this  ulterior  design,  prescriptive  rights,  claims  of  landlords, 
property  in  the  national  soil,  must  be  submitted  to  an  unflinch- 
mg  scrutiny ;  as  conducing  to  this  alone  can  they  stand  for  a 
single  day ;  if  not  distinctly  conducing  to  this,  they  can  only 
have  conceded  to  them  a  provisional  longevity ;  if  opposed  to 
this,  they  must  be  battered  to  the  ground.  Such,  briefly  stated, 
is  the  view  on  the  one  side.  It  is  manifestly  compatible  with 
the  most  sensitive  recognition  of  the  respect  due  to  all  existing 
claims ;  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  commendation  of  special 
measures,  having  even  apparently  a  strictly  conservative  bear- 
ing ;  still  less  is  it  removed  from  that  appreciative  tone  of  mind 
which  peculiarly  or  alone  qualifies  the  possessor  to  grapple  with 
all  the  intricate  and  antithetical  conditions  of  every  political 
problem.  It  may  and  does  amalgamate  with  the  most  tenacious 
persuasion  of  the  necessity  and  value  of  the  institution  of  private- 
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property.  It  may  deprecate,  as  the  weightiest  of  all  calamities, 
any  capricious  or  violent  interruption  in  the  enjoyment  of  vested 
claims.  It  may  even  shrink  from  the  turbid  atmosphere  of  actual 
political  struggles,  and  betake  itself  rather  to  the  more  ethereal 
serenity  of  philosophic  retirement.  It  will,  however,  none  the 
less  really  underlie  all  the  arguments  and  public  acts  of  its  ad- 
herents ;  it  will  be  steady,  motionless,  uncompromising,  reflect- 
ing ever  the  placid  tranquillity  of  that  eternal  image,  beyond  it 
and  above  it,  ever  conspicuous  and  ever  the  same-^that  is  to  say, 
the  largest  measure  of  happiness  for  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
sentient  creation. 

Opposed  to  this  view  is  that  held  by  those  whose  demands  are 
confessedly  less  exacting,  and  aspirations  less  comprehensive. 
Admitting,  indeed,  that  the  welfare  of  a  country  is  the  welfare  of 
all  its  inhabitants,  and  that  the  claims  of  the  future  properly 
divide  a  statesman's  attention  with  those  of  the  present,  they 
believe  also  that  there  are  other  ends  comparable  with,  if  not 
superior  to,  those  which  have  been  enunciated  above.  The  dif- 
ferent point  of  view  cannot  be  better  exhibited  than  by  the  fol- 
lowing appropriate  illustration : — A  certain  limited  portion  of 
the  whole  community  have,  owing  to  a  series  of  historical  catas- 
trophes, become  the  lords  and  masters  of  the  national  soil  of 
Ireland.  This  small  and  fortunate  fraction  retain  in  their  hands 
the  undisputed  possession  of  what,  in  some  countries,  and  most 
of  ail  in  Ireland,  forms  the  sole  means  of  supporting  life.  They 
are  the  sole  employers  of  labour,  and  they  can  select  or  reject 
candidates  for  employment,  according  as  their  unfettered  judg- 
ment or  caprice  may  suggest.  They  can  exalt,  by  creating 
tenancies,  those  whom  they  choose  to  favour  into  the  condition 
of  being  deputies  or  representatives  of  themselves ;  they  can 
punish  or  oppress,  as  arbitrary  choice  may  determine,  by  means 
of  distresses  and  evictions.  Mfow,  in  addressing  themselves  to 
speculate  on  such  a  distribution  of  forces,  the  two  classes  of 
thinkers  under  consideration  may  go  a  long  part  of  the  way 
together.  They  will  both  agree  to  recognise  the  urgent  claims 
to  a  certain  kind  of  provisional  favouritism  possessed  by  the 
present  dominant  section  of  the  population.  They  may  admit, 
in  hearty  concord,  that  the  situation  of  this  section,  familiarized  as 
it  is,  and  even  endeared,  to  the  national  sentiments  by  a  conti- 
nuous series  of  historical  associations,  cannot  be  menaced  and 
impaired  without  calculable  loss ;  that  any  political  act  which 
might,  in  its  consequences,  endanger  the  public  reverence  that 
properly  attaches  to  rights  of  property  once  legally  acquired 
would  be  disastrous  in  the  extreme ;  and,  further,  that  certain 
personal  and  educating  influences  do  in  fact  flow  from  the  ex- 
istence of  this  paramount  ^corporation  of  owners,  and  that,  on 
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this  aceount,  at  least,  they  are  rath^  fit  objects  of  favour  and 
encouragement  than  of  suspicion  and  destruction.  Thus  far 
the  two  classes  of  statesmen  accompany  each  other,  but  no 
larther. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  liberal  concessions,  the  followers  of 
Mr«  Mill  go  on  to  assert  that  the  condition  of  a  country  may 
happ^i  to  be  such  that  legidation.  must  be  directed  rather  to 
Emit  than  to  confirm  or  extend  the  legal  rights  of  the  traditional 
proprietors  of  the  soil  In  default  of  such  limitation  being  ap- 
plied, the  tiue  and  everlasting  interests  of  the  whole  will  b& 
sacrificed  to  the  narrow  assumptions  of  a  small  part.  Applying 
this  reaaoniag  to  the  present  condition  of  Ireland,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  only  remedial  policy  likely  at  once  to  conciliate,  to 
venerate,  and  to  secure  that  country,  is  courageously  to  restrain 
the  existing  rights  of  landlords,  and  to  ccmfirm  certain  spontaneous 
agressions  alieady  habitually  practised  by  taaants.  The  op- 
posite opinions  may  be  compendiously  stated  as  the  negation 
of  thesa 

These  diserepaneies  in  general  principles  being  ascertained,  the 
next  step  is  to  determine  with  precision  what  is  the  actual  eon- 
dition  of  Ireland  which  has  originated  these  leud&  It  is  gene- 
rally agreed  that  there  is  no  more  urgent  question  of  domestic 
policy  than  the  treatm^it  of  this  unlucky  member  of  the  British 
confederation :  that  every  course  of  action  hitherto  pursued  by 
England  has  been  miserably  narrow  and  selfish,  resulting  only  in 
hatred  the  more  envenomed,  and  alienation  the  more  emphatic  : 
tlftat,  in  a  word,  to  do  nothing  would  be  a  public  blot  and  stain 
en  British  statesmanship,  and  to  do  what  is  right  would  be  the 
proudest  achievement  any  British  statesman  has,  in  all  the  course 
of  England's  tempestuous  annals,  ever  performed. 

It  is  not  genendly  known,  or  it  is  forgotten,  that,  even  now, 
after  the  stream  of  emigration  has  been  week  by  week  dnmoing 
the  population  for  years,  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  every 
square  mile  in  Ireland  still  very  considerably  exceeds  that  fiDund 
in  almost  every  other  country  of  Europe.  In  Spain  there  are  90 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  in  Scotland  10],  in  Austria  148^ 
in  Prussia  171,  in  France  177,  in  Ireland  there  are  181.  In  the 
agricultural  districts  of  many  of  the  northern  counties  of  Ireland 
the  population  ranges  fcem  200  to  300  to  the  square  mile,  and 
even  reaches  450  in  parts  of  Armagh  and  Down,  for  whidi  the 
large  number  of  hand-loom  weavers,  who  also  cultivate  a  small 
portion  of  the  land,  will  partly  account  Now,  owing,  in  part,  to 
the  yet  undeveloped  natural  and  artificial  resources  of  Ireland, 
as  regards  coals,  minerals,  and  staples  of  manufacture  and,  in 
part,  to  the  accidental  dependence  of  the  whole  population  for 
the  support  o  ilife  on  a  succulent  product  of  the  earth — the 
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pe4ato-4t  ianotorioiiB  thatMi  «iid«eproporlio&  of  tbdifthabilasts 
ave  found  to  bestow  all  thmr  carei»  ijateceBi,  and  kbouc  oft  the 
enltore  of  tke  nfttioaal  soil  In  1836,  it  appeared — from  a  state- 
aaent  publiabed  oa  the  most  imaxce|ptionable  authodty-^-tkatfive 
peraoDs  were  employed  in  the  €tthiyatk>fi  <Mf  the  soil  in  IielaMi, 
for  every  two  that  cultivated  the  same  quantity  of  land  ia  Qteat 
Britain ;  wlule  the  repvoductive  fertility  of  GUeat  Britain  lias 
four  times  that  of  Ireland.  At  the  {nresent  time>  in  Englaad> 
only  10  per  e&oL  of  the  population  are  CHEigaged  in  the  oulti- 
iHition  of  the  land,  whereas  m  Irdand  more  ilotik  IS  per  eent 
are  crowded  into  that  oecupation*  Again,  from  the  eensue 
returns  of  1861,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  persone  oeoiqqring 
land  in  Ireland  was  about  half  a  million^  representing,,  through 
their  families,  a  population  of  over  two  millions  and  a  hal£  l^e 
most  numerous  class  of  occupiers,  numbering  164>006,  were  those 
holding  farms  of  betwe^A  five  and  fifteen  acres  in  extent 

From  these  rough  but  simple  statistics  it  is  manifesi^  at  a 
glaxMO,  that  no  investigation  can  promise  mote  valuaUe  reeoks 
than  a  earful  inquiry  as  to  the  aetually  existing  relations  ct  the 
occupiers  and  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  Next  to  this  in  im- 
portance is  the  further  inquiry  how  far  the  relations  diseoNrered 
to  exist  ought,  to  be  maintained,  how  far  they  shouUi  be  modi- 
fied»  how  &r  they  should  be  abolished  or  changed.  Thete  are 
four  classes  of  tenants  whose  cases  require  distinct  eQngideration» 
though  one  or  two  of  these  classes  can,  after  being  distinctly 
noticed,  be  summarily  dismissed.  Firsts  there  are  those 
taumtft — generally  occupying  the  largest  farms  or  the  largest 
assembU^ea  of  farms — who  m^ve  entered  into  written  eontracto 
with  their  landlords  of  the  most  precise  and  stringent  desorip* 
tion.  These  tenants,  if  the  lin«  is  drawn  at  those  oecnpying 
more  than  thirty  acres^  number  about  ISO^OOOi  The  habitual 
term  of  their  leases  is  for  thirty-one  yeara  or  for  lives,  senendly 
three  in  number^  and  renewable,  and,  in  faet,  renewed  after  a 
fresh  valuation.  The  length  of  these  leases  is,  for  the  greatest 
part  at  least  of  their  duration,  sufficient  for  every  speeies  of 
improvement  amply  to  repay,  with  due  interest,  the  capital 
invested  upon  it.  The  building,  repairing,  and  renewing  of  the 
more  permanent  structures  is  generally  made  matter  of  strict 
and  honourable  arrangement  Mtween  the  two  parties  at  the 
commencement  of  the  tenure,  and  naturally  forms  part  of  the 
writteu  agreement.  Whatever  treatment  such  a  relation  betweea 
the  owner  aud  occupier  of  tUe  soil  might  deserve  in  a  diaenssion 
on  agriculture,  or  on  abstract  politics,  or  ethics,  it  is  here  only 
necessary  to  note  that,  as  tms  form  of  tenure  is  the  least 
special  to  Ireland,  so  it  is,  next  to  some  of  the  happier  forma 
of  metayer  tenancy^  the  most  unobjectionable  that  sodety  has 
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yet  developed.  It  is  the  form  most  common  in  the  largest  farms 
of  England  and  Scotland,  and  therefore  the  conditions  of  it  are 
sufficiently  familiar  to  all.  However  considerable  the  acreage 
submitted  to  it  in  Ireland,  the  portion  of  the  occupiers  holding 
their  tenures  in  this  way  would  seem  to  be  considerably  less  than 
a  fourth  part  of  the  whole. 

Secondly^  there  is  the  case  of  those  who  hold  their  land  for  a 
term  certain,  whether  from  year  to  year  or  for  a  short  term  of 
years,  as  seven  or  fourteen  years,  and  whose  contract  is  either 
not  written  at  all,  or  written  in  such  loose  and  inexact  terms  as 
to  leave  some  of  the  most  indispensable  portions  of  every  such 
contract  to  the  future  arbitrement  of  general  law,  custom,  caprice, 
or  chance.  The  case  of  this  important  description  of  tenure  will 
fall  under  some  general  observations  to  be  made  after  the  re- 
maining kinds  of  tenants  have  been  defined. 

ThircUy,  there  are  the  tenants  holding  in  their  families,  as  it  mostly 
happens,  the  same  land  of  the  same  family  of  owners  for  successive 
generations,  and  denominated  ''  tenants-at-will.'*  As  these  consti- 
tute far  the  most  numerous  of  Irish  occupiers,  so  the  consideration 
of  their  case  presents  the  most  intricate  and  urgent  problems. 
The  characteristic  evUs  of  their  condition  are  twofold.  The  habit 
of  subdividing  the  land  among  members  of  the  same  family  oa 
the  death  of  every  tenant  is  persistently  established,  and  seems,  as 
things  now  are,  scarcely  to  admit  of  active  repression.  Again, 
having  no  lease  and  no  legal  security  of  tenure,  their  actual 
interest  in  the  land  is  the  most  fragile  and  fluxional  possible, 
and  BO,  however  tenderly  attached  to  the  soil,  they  care  for  little 
else  than  to  rear  a  pig  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  rent,  and 
to  cultivate  just  sufficient  vegetables  to  keep  them  and  their 
families  in  life  from  one  year's  end  to  another.  It  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  a  general  state  of  social  existence  prevalent  over  a 
large  numerical  proportion  of  a  people  more  detrimental  to  the 
national  character,  more  poisonous  to  the  springs  of  Ufe,  hope, 
and  joy,  more  irreparably  mischievous  to  the  productive  energies 
of  the  soil.  Surely  those  acute  observers  who  have  never  hesi- 
tated to  read  in  the  paralysis  of  Eastern  satrapies  and  the 
arrested  energies  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Spain,  the  broad  but 
unlying  characters  impressed  by  misgovernment,  tyranny,  and 
peculation,  will  no  longer  fly  to  every  imaginable  ambush  rather 
than  &ce  the  crushing  inference  as  to  why  Ireland  is  not  as 
other  lands,  nor  her  people  as  their  jpeople. 

Fourthly,  there  is  the  last  class  oi  tenants,  who  are  midway  in 
their  situation  between  the  lowest  class  just  reviewed — that  is, 
mere  tenants-at-will — and  the  class  immediately  preceding,  who 
were  noticed  as  holding  on  a  short  and  not  very  definitely  de- 
scribed contract  of  lease.    The  consideration  of  this  last  class  is 
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the  most  interesting  of  all,  and  will  supply  an  index  towards  the 
resolution  of  most  of  the  problems  presented  by  the  rest.  They 
are  tenants-at-will,  indeed,  and  have  generally  held  their  land 
in  the  same  family  for  generations.  In  their  case,  however,  the 
natural  incidents  of  a  tenancy-at-will  have  been  controlled,  and 
the  condition  of  the  tenants  proportionately  modified,  through 
the  operation  of  one  of  those  strange  natural  interferences  with 
the  conscious  legislation  of  a  country  called  a  "  custom/'  There 
is  no  civilized  country  where  the  language  of  law,  such  as  is  re- 
cognised in  the  pubUc  tribunals,  has  not  become,  in  course  of 
time,  supplemented,  coerced,  or  diverted  by  the  inarticulately 
uttered  wish  of  a  respectable  portion  of  the  community.  Where 
the  recorded  wish  of  any  number  of  individuals  is  prompted  by 
considerations  either  apparently  reasonable  or  morally  just,  where 
that  number  is  sufficiently  vast,  energetic,  or  influential,  where 
the  wish  finds  expression  in  repeated  practice,  and  is  shown  by 
length  of  time  to  be  steady,  not  fluctuating,  sincere  and  lasting, 
not  spurious  and  impulsive,  it  slides  into  an  admitted  custom, 
and  in  time  forcibly  obtrudes  itself  into  the  statute-book  of  the 
land.  Such,  no  doubt^  was  the  history  of  primogeniture,  of 
gavelkind,  of  bills  of  exchange,  of  distress,  of  the  right  to  the 
away-going  crop — in  a  word,  of  far  the  largest  part  of  the 
common  law  and  even  the  commercial  law  of  England. 

The  custom  of  **  tenant-right"  in  Ireland  is  perhaps  as  remark- 
able an  illustration  as  could  be  desired  of  the  general  nature  of 
such  spontaneous  growths,  both  on  account  of  the  adhesive  force 
with  which  it  has  indissolubly  attached  itself  to  the  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  also  from  the  momentous  social  and 
political  consequences,  both  for  better  and  worse,  to  which  it  has 
given,  and  will  continue  to  give,  birth.  This  custom  is  especially 
prominent  in  Ulster,  where  alone  it  is  recognised  by  landlords  in 
their  transactions  with  their  tenants,  but  it  also  exists  in  a  less 
distinctly  expressed  form  in  the  other  three  provinces,  and  may 
be  said  to  colour  the  common  sentiments  of  the  whole  population 
with  respect  to  the  tenure  of  land. 

Apart  fix)m  the  existence  of  this  custom,  a  tenant-at-will  was 
liable  to  be  evicted  from  his  estate  at  any  moment  the  landlord 
chose  to  select  All  the  tenant's  family  and  all  his  moveables 
would  have  to  be  removed  from  the  ground  as  soon  as  con- 
veniently could  be  done.  The  tenant  was  assumed  to  have  ever 
before  his  eyes  the  insecure  and  transitory  nature  of  his  holding, 
and,  therefore,  would  not  be  imprudent  enough  to  lavish  expense 
on  improvements  for  which  he  himself  might  reap  no  return. 
Whatever  was  expended  on  the  soil  must  be  contentedly  aban- 
doned without  requital  or  compensation.  No  encouragement  had 
been  given  to  invest  capital,  and  so  no  allowance  comd  be  made 
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or  anticipftted  fer  the  f&tuity  oi  inratioiiai  inveBtment.  The  laiul- 
lord  might  ireely  elect  the  sucoeeding  tenant,  and  there  existed 
no  priTitj  whatever  between  the  tenant  going  out  and  the  tenant 
coming  in.  The  san^  story  might  be  repeated  over  and  over 
again  for  every  ten^porary  occupier  of  the  soil,  varying  only  in 
shadow  or  bnghtness  according  to  the  accidental  moral  qualities 
of  the  landlord  or  the  prudence  or  rashness  of  the  tenant. 

Such  were  the  rule%  in  defstnlt  of  all  custom  to  the  contrary, 
as  to  all  tenancies-at-will.  Such  are  stiU  the  rules,  though  pro- 
bably the  (^ration  of  them  is  now-a*days  mitigated  through  the 
force  of  personal  indulgence  and  the  preesure  of  opinion,  in  those 
parts  where  any  eustom  to  the  contrary  has  only  obtained  a 
feeble  hold.  In  defiance  (rf  this  rude  code,  however,  there  was 
brought  about  a  most  important  change  in  the  relations  between 
landlords  and  tenants•^at-will,  partly  owing  to  external  events, 
and  partly  to  the  irrepressible  instincts  of  a  rough  sentiment  of 
justice.  The  actual  series  of  incidents  which  resulted  finally  in 
the  metamorphosis  from  pure  t€»ancies*-at-will,  as  described 
above,  to  tenancies  continuing;  for  the  most  part,  in  the  same 
&mily  so  long  as  the  rent  was  paid,  is  wrapped  in  considerable 
obscurity.  Some  inquirers  suppose  that,  on  that  memorable 
'^  planting"  of  Ulster  by  James  I.,  which  is  the  most  statesman- 
like and  generous  act  ever  consummated  by  Englishmen  in 
dealing  with  a  dependency,  there  arose  between  the  original 
grantees  and  their  first  tenants  a  rdation,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
a  feudal  character.  These  tenants  had  been  induced  to  come 
over  in  large  numbers  from  Scotland,  and  relied  solely  on  the 
personal  oredit  of  those  who  cadled  them  forth.  The  '^  plantation" 
was  carried  out  by  Sir  Arthur  Chic'nester,  who  was  appointed  Lord 
Deputy  in  1605.  The  estates  to  be  distributed  were  divided  into 
others  of  three  sizes,  that  ie  of  2000, 1 500,  and  1000  acres.  Those 
who  obtained  the  largest  were  each  bound  within  four  years  to 
build  a  castle  and  a ''  bawn,''  and  to  {dant  forty^e^ht  able  men, 
e%hteen  years  old  or  upwards,  of  English  or  Scottish  descent 
Those  of  the  second  class  were  similarly  bound  to  build  a  strong 
stone  or  brick  house  within  two  years.  Those  <^  the  third  class, 
a  bawn^  with  a  house  of  less  value.  Each  class  was  thus  obliged 
to  plant  a  due  proportion  of  British  families,  and  to  have  their 
houses  furnished  with  arms  for  their  defence.  The  circnmstances 
of  this  (»iginal  tenure  would  thus  naturally  recal  the  old  feudal 
conditicms  of  holding  an  estate  so  long  as  the  service,  whatever 
it  might  be,  was  punctually  rendered,  or  the  payment  into  which 
it  was  afterwards  commuted  was  regularly  made.  This  is  the 
feudal  explanation  with  which  that  of  Lord  Bufferin  does  not, 
on  tlie  whole,  conflict. 

Lord  Pufferin  notices  that  the  original  grantees  of  the  estates^ 
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Aen  almost  d^x>fKiIated,  let  tfa^m  off  in  Isxge  areas  at  low  rents 
aod  under  very  long  leases.  In  }n*oees8  of  time  each  of  these 
farms  came  to  be  sabdivided  amongst  the  younger  members  of 
the  funily,  until  tA  last — this  process  being  repeated  through 
several  generations — the  kmdloitl)  oa  re-^itering  upon  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  property,  fou&d  himself  eonfrontad  by  two  dozen 
tenants,  where  his  grandfather  or  great  grandfather  bad  only  in- 
ducted one.  In  all  probability  (he  goes  on  to  add)  every  one  of 
these  two  dozen  tenants  was  surrounded  by  half-a-dozen  stalwart 
sons^  whose  only  notion  of  existence  ^vas  to  follow  their  father's 
plough  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  subdivide  his  holding  at  his 
dea^  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  farm  was  cdnstantly  con- 
firmed in  the  hands  of  tlie  same  family,  and  it  was  only  a  natuml 
consequence  that  the  tenant,  and  not  the  landlord,  should  make 
the  improvements — the  landlord,  perhaps^  supplying  dates  or 
timbers,  as  the  ease  might  be.  It  was  a  step  farther,  but  a  ne- 
cessary one,  to  establish  in  the  tenant  a  permanent  interest  in 
the  improvements  he  made,  at  any  rate  to  such  an  extent  that, 
should  the  holding  pass  away  from  himself  and  his  family,  his 
elaim  to  compensation  for  capital  expended  should  be  effectually 
recogmsed. 

This  claim  is  thus  said  to  be  the  origin  of  what  is  called 
**  Tenant-right'"  If  this  were  all  denoted  by  that  term,  the 
tendency  and  influence  of  the  custom  would  be  perfectly 
intelligible  and  simply  beneficial.  It  happens,  however,  that 
tenant-right  always  means  more  than  this,  and  sometimes  does 
not  mean  even  this.  As  generally  understood  in  Ulster,  tenant- 
right  designates  a  claim  to  remun^raticm  at  the  hands  of  the 
incoming  tenant,  asserted  on  the  part  of  the  outgoing  tenant 
upon  a  change  of  tenancy.  This  remuneration  is  supposed  to 
connst  of  two  parts — ^that  is>  of  repayment  for  the  capital  ex- 
pended in  the  way  of  improvements  with  proper  interest,  and 
also  of  the  liquidated  value  of  '*  the  good-wiJl."  The  latter  por- 
tion of  the  price  is  to  an  English  ear  somewhat  startling,  the 
tenancy  being  one,  confessedly,  held  at  will.  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  evidence  of  a  series  of  most  unexceptionable  witnesses 
produced  before  the  Devon  Commissicm — and  this  evidence  is 
confirmed  by  that  of  Lord  Dufferin  on  his  examination  before 
Mr.  Maguire's  Commission — that  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  price 
paid  by  the  incoming  to  the  outgoing  tenant  consists  solely  of 
this  latter  portion,  ami  bears  no  reference  whatever  to  improve- 
ments. Nay,  the  price  is  sometimes  equally  exorbitant  when 
there  have  been  no  improvements  attempted  whatever,  and, 
according  to  some  witnesses,  even  where  there  could  have  been 
founded  a  reasonable  counter-claim  on  the  score  of  dilapidationa 
It  is  said  that  sometimes  as  much  is  paid  on  the  sole  account  of 
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this  *'  good- will"  being  passed  on  from  pne  tenant  to  another,  as 
is  equivalent  to  the  price  of  the  fee^simple  of  the  farm.  This 
notion  of  the  outgoing  tenant  being  in  proprietary  possession  of 
A  saleable  commodity  quite  distinct  from  his  interest  in  the  capital 
advanced  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  farm  has  taken  the  firmest 
root  in  the  minds  and  feelings  of  the  population.  It  is  irrelevant 
to  conjecture  whether  the  outgoing  tenant  is  looked  upon  as  in 
some  way  a  co-owner  of  the  soil  with  the  proprietor — subject  to 
the  necessity  of  partition  at  the  proprietor  s  wUl— or  whether  the 
tenant's  interest  is  treated  as  that  of  an  inchoate  copyholder  in 
England,  or  whether  the  popular  feeling  has  naturally  sprung 
out  of  the  ordinary  contingencies  of  the  case — ^that  is,  the  disap- 
pointment of  a  tenant's  natural  expectations  consequent  on  his 
being  evicted  from  a  farm  occupied  by  his  family  from  time  im- 
memorial. Certain  it  is  that^  if  the  fictitious  price  demanded  by 
an  outgoing  tenant  is  refused  by  the  incoming  one,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  it  is  impossible  for  the  incoming  tenant  to  main- 
tain his  ground.  The  most  aggravated  agrarian  outrages  have 
been  simply  due  to  attempted  innovation  upon  tenant-right, 
And  the  civil  authorities  have  hitherto  been  utterly  powerless  to 
cope  with  the  rude  process  by  which  this  time-honoured  obliga- 
tion is  enforced.  On  a  tenant  being  admitted  by  his  landlord 
without  paying  to  his  predecessor  the  customary  dues,  his  farm- 
buildings  have  been  burnt,  his  property  destroyed,  and  he  himself 
forcibly  removed,  but  without  suflfering  the  least  personal  injury. 
Some  authorities  liken  the  payment  in  question  to  "black-mail,'' 
as  being  necessary  to  insure  the  acquiescence  of  the  marauding 
peasantry  around  in  any  change  of  tenancy. 

Such  is  the  custom  of  ''  tenant-right"  The  mere  sketch  of  it 
here  delineated  is  sufficient  to  suggest  how  far  removed  is 
Ireland  of  the  present  day  from  a  public  comprehension  and  self- 
restrained  appreciation  of  the  most  familiar  maxims  of  economy 
and  law.  It  is  surely  time  to  unloose  the  swaddling-clothes,  and 
teach  the  country  finally  to  put  away  childish  things.  How 
best  and  most  wisely  to  do  this  is  the  question  now  before  the 
English  legislature ;  and  it  will  derive  some  scant  rays  of  illumi- 
nation from  a  closer  scrutiny  of  the  actual  consequences,  social 
and  economical,  that  the  best-informed  residents  in  Ireland  assert 
to  flow  from  the  condition  of  public  sentiment  above  described. 

The  current  price  for  the  good-will  and  improvements  often,  as 
has  been  already  seen,  quite  independent  of  the  value  of  the 
latter,  is  said  to  be  as  much  as  lOZ.,  15/.,  20L,  and  even  402.  an 
acre.  The  effect  is,  that  this  money  is  generally  raised  by  the 
incoming  tenant  on  a  mortgage  of  the  farm,  and  thus  he  enters 
upon  his  tenancy  an  embarrassed  and  impoverished  man.  He 
has  no  ready  money  to  expend  upon  improving  his  estate,  and. 
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over  and  above  the  rent  dne  to  his  landlord,  he  has  to  pay  a 
heavy  interest  to  the  capitalist,  or  "  middleman/'  from  whom  he 
borrowed  the  price  paid  to  his  predecessor.  In  the  meantime 
this  price,  instead  of  being  expended  on  the  farm,  is  in  most 
cases  carried  out  of  the  country  by  the  former  tenant  to  America, 
and  Ireland  is  so  far  deprived  of  capital  naturally  destined  for 
her  own  improvement 

There  are,  however,  other  consequences  of  a  dififerent  nature 
not  wholly  disadvantageous  to  all  parties  concerned.  Thus  it 
usually  happens  that  a  tenant-at-will  is  indebted  to  his  landlord 
for  long  arrears  of  rent  It  is  customary  always  to  pay  oflf  these 
arrears  out  of  the  money  obtained  from  the  sale  of  the  good- will 
before  it  reaches  the  pocket  of  the  outgoing  tenant  This  alone 
is  a  su£Bcient  reason  for  the  custom  of  tenant-right  not  being 
very  resolutely  discouraged  by  Irish  landlords.  This  saleable 
value  of  the  good -will  is  treated  by  the  tenant  for  all  purposes 
as  a  principal  portion  of  his  property  and  assets.  It  is  a  common 
habit  to  charge  the  value  of  the  good-will,  by  deed  or  otherwise, 
with  portions  for  the  wife  and  younger  children  ;  and  it  is  not 
unusual  to  distribute  all  present  and  available  capital  among  the 
younger  children,  and  leave  the  farm,  or  the  liquidated  value  of 
the  "  good-will,"  to  the  eldest  son.  It  is  transparent  how  un- 
favourable are  such  practices  to  the  proper  culture  of  the  soil. 
It  is  found  that  improvidence  in  the  highest  degree  is  directly 
encouraged,  since  there  is  always  supposed  to  remain  behind  in 
the  value  of  the  good-will  enough  to  save  from  starvation  all 
depending  on  the  tenant's  exertions,  even  in  the  most  unfavour- 
able event  of  the  farm  proving  absolutely  unprofitable  and  the 
rent  not  being  paid.  In  the  presence  of  this  tenacious  custom, 
it  would  seem  as  if  ages  mast  yet  elapse  before  the  population  of 
Ireland  can  be  inspired  with  the  genius  of  intelligent  and  far^ 
sighted  industry,  and  placed  in  a  hopeful  track  of  moral  regene- 
ration. 

It  happens,  however,  by  a  strange  contradiction,  that  this  very 
custom  of  "tenant-right"  supplies  a  basis  upon  which  the 
patriotic  Irish  landlord  may  take  his  stand,  and  suggests,  in  more 
ways  than  one,  the  true  solution  of  the  interminable  riddle. 
There  are  Irish  landlords,  like  Lord  Dufferin,  who  have  seen 
this,  and  have  already  entered  upon  the  adventurous  and  glowing 
path  of  eliciting  good  out  of  evil — the  new  out  of  the  old— life 
out  of  death.  It  has  been  customary  in  Ulster— the  natural  home 
of  "  tenant-right" — to  treat  the  landlord  as  the  agent  between  the 
incoming  and  the  outgoing  tenant.  The  money  is  generally  paid 
into  his  hands,  and  he  pays  it  over,  reserving  the  amount  due  to 
himself  on  the  score  of  arrears  of  rent  It  thus  happens  that  the 
landlord  has  an  opportunity  of  protesting  against  the  exaction  of 
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an  extorticKiate  price.  He  has  spedal  ground  for  doing  this  if 
the  inooming  tenant  is  notmously  poor,  and  the  £Eunn  in  question 
both  obviously  unimproved  and  si^^y  in  need  of  expensive  im- 
provements. It  appears  that,  r^^ate  the  professed  price  as  best 
he  may,  it  is  practicaify  impossible  to  prevent  a  secret  addition 
to  that  prioe  passing,  unknown  to  himself,  between  the  incoming 
and  outgoing  tenants.  Lord  Dufferin  has  taken  every  pains  to 
resist  and  impede  this  secret  transaction,  but  he  confesses  that 
his  effi>rt8  are,  he  has  reason  to  know,  in  most  cases  ineffectual. 

However,  inasmuch  as  tenant-right  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
have  originated  in  a  claim  on  the  ground  of  genuine  improve- 
ments having  been  really  effected  by  the  outgoing  tenant ;  and, 
as  farther,  of  the  two  parts  of  the  price,  one  at  least  is  alleged  to 
be  paid  on  account  of  capital  disbursed  by  way  of  such  genuine 
improvements,  there  is  at  least  an  opening  afforded  through 
which  this  element  of  payment  for  improvement  may  be  disen- 
gaged and  brought  into  clearer  relief,  and  the  other  impalpable 
dement  of  "  good- will"  gradually  depressed.  This  is  just  what  the 
most  enlightened  landlords  are  endeavouring  to  do,  and  it  is  what 
the  legislature  must  stimulate  the  rest  to  do  likewise. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  his  tenants,  Lord  Dufferin  entreated 
them  to  do  their  best  in  assisting  him  in  the  task  of  discouraging 
their  neighbours  from  giving  such  unreasonable  sums  as  were  stiU 
offered  for  land  in  the  most  unimpraved  condition.  He  alleged 
that,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  and  without  his  knowledge^  surrep- 
titious sums  were  exacted  from  his  tenants  by  those  who  had  no 
justification  for  their  conduct  Such  practice,  he  said,  could  only 
end  in  misery  and  disappmntment  He  suggested,  in  the  place 
of  these  secret  and  suicidal  contracts,  that  the  real  improvements 
actually  effected  by  the  tenants  should  be  estimated  twice  a 
year  by  a  Government  arbitrator,  or  by  one  selected  by  the 
tenants  themselves. 

*'  He  would  see  with  his  own  eyes  what  had  been  done  by  the 
outgoing  tenant;  he  would  examine  his  dnuns  and  his  buildings; 
he  womd  hear  the  evidence  of  his  neighbours  as  to  the  old  fences 
which  had  been  removed  and  the  new  ones  erected ;  he  would  sniff 
at  the  manure  heap,  and  test  the  condition  of  the  soil ;  in  fact,  he 
would  possess  himself  of  every  item  of  the  claim  that,  whether  in 
reason  or  otherwise,  could  be  brought  forward  by  the  tenant.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  landlord  would  also  be  represented  by  his  agent,  who 
would  be  able  to  urge  whatever  circumstances  might  be  adduced  as 
ofisets  to  the  amount  demanded  by  way  of  compensation,  in  which 
counter-claim  would,  of  course,  be  included  contributions  in  the  shape 
of  timber,  sktes,  &c^  express  easements  of  the  rent,  length  of  occu« 
pation,  or  deteriorations  and  waste.  By  such  a  process  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  believe  that  a  settlement  satisfactory  to  iJl  parties  would 
be  arrived  at.*' 
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This  is  a  specimen  of  the  mode  by  which  it  is  possible  to  lay 
hold  of  notions  already  fiEtmiliar  to  the  minds  of  the  population, 
and,  by  the  conjoint  process  of  developing  what  is  somkl,  and 
pruning  off  what  is  pernicious,  gradually  pave  the  way  for  a  total 
reconstruction  of  Irish  tenures.  Before  investigating  more  par- 
ticularly the  subject  of  improvements,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
there  is  another  way  by  which  intelligent  landlords  may  turn  to 
their  own  account  the  popular  attachment  to  tenanrt^gbt  Most 
thinkers  and  experienced  fiurmers  are  agreed  that  the  iodefintte 
subdivision  of  ficirms  in  Ireland  is  as  bad  for  the  farms  themselv^ 
as  it  has  proved  for  the  condition  of  the  tenant&  The  one  are  too 
small  to  be  capable  of  benefiting  by  the  expenditure  of  capital,  the 
latter  have  no  capital  to  spend.  The  i^gregation  of  farms  in  a 
smaller  number  of  hands  would  be  odious  if  accomplished  by 
reckless  evictions.  If  effected  through  the  medium  of  a  scru- 
pulous deference  to  the  regulations  of  tenant-right,  it  is  unob- 
jectionable and  even  popular.  Thus,  by  bujdng  out  their  tenants 
at  the  current  price  of  the  good-will,  sagacious  landlords  have  re- 
covered possession  of  their  lands  without  hardship  or  acrimony. 
Lord  Dufferin  says  be  has  expended  something  like  10|000Zw  or 
l],000i.  in  this  way. 

Hence  it  is  apparent  that,  in  the  case  of  all  those  tenants 
whose  rights  and  obligations  are  not  copiously  and  stringently 
defined  by  precisely  written  contracts,  whether  holding  und^  a 
short  lease,  as  bare  tenants-at-will,  or  as  tenants-at-will  protected 
by  a  vague  and  indeterminate  custom,  the  main  is^ie  of  the 
Irish  land  question  at  present  ultimately  hinges  on  the  relations, 
as  they  are  and  as  they  ought  to  be,  between  landlords  and 
tenants,  as  respects  agricultural  improvements.  The  grand  pur- 
pose, be  it  never  forgotten,  is  so  to  legiskte  that  the  character  of 
the  people  be  best  developed  and  their  energies  stimulated,  at  tlie 
same  time  that  the  national  soil  is  undergoing  the  mostadvantt^ 
geous  treatment,  with  the  view  of  having  its  productive  powers 
elicited  to  the  full.  These  objects  will  manifestly  best  be  pro- 
moted by  giving  the  tenant  the  largest  encouragements  to  the 
investment  of  capital,  and  by  fettering  his  discretion  as  little  as 
possible  as  to  the  mode  of  such  investment  Experience  and 
self-interest  will  alone  teach  him  how  to  avoid  mistakes,  and  how 
to  economize  the  use  of  his  faculties  and  instruments.  Arbitrary 
interference  may  prevent  a  special  error  or  save  a  particular  loss, 
but  it  will  leave  the  man  where  it  found  him,  uneducated  and 
unconvinced  by  the  wholesome  discipline  of  occasional  failure 
and  mistake.  All  t&is  plain  reasoning  points  to  one  end,  that  in 
any  legislative  act  professing  to  regulate  the  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant  in  Ireland,  in  cases  where  l^eir  mutual  obligations  with 
respect  to  improvements  have  been  left  undefined,  if  only  such 
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improvements  are  held  subjects  of  compensation  as  are  made  with 
consent  of  the  landlord,  Ireland  will  remain  just  where  she  is. 
The  condition  of  England  and  Scotland  is  healthy,  that  of  Ireland 
is  all  but  mortally  diseased.  It  is  cruel  sophistry  to  keep  on  impo- 
tently  exclaiming  that  the  laws  of  property  must  not  differ  when 
made  for  a  crisis  involving  the  i&sues  of  life  or  death,  regeneration 
or  putrefaction,  and  when  peacefully  evolved  through  the  healthy 
laws  of  organic  growth.  Everybody  is  tired  of  hearing  and 
asserting  that  something  must  be  done  for  Ireland.  Neverthe- 
less, so  often  as  the  sole  and  simple  expedient  is  pointed  out  and 
shown  to  be  as  practicable  as  it  is  likely  to  prove  infallible,  every 
one  starts  back  m  nervous  horror,  and  reiterates  as  loudly  as  before 
that  nothing  whatever  shall  be  done  for  Ireland  but  what  will 
cost  nothing  and  effect  less. 

It  is  a  well-worn  fallacy,  when  people  are  displeased  with  a 
suggested  idea,  to  give  it  a  name  commemorative,  by  its  asso- 
ciations, of  a  series   of  historical   events  or  notions   abjured 
and  abominated  by  all.    The  most  temperate  liberal  measure  is 
never  without  a  noisy  following  who  stigmatize  it  as  '*  radical" 
and    "revolutionary.''     The   sole  truly   benevolent   system   of 
morals  mankind  have  invented  or  discovered  is  denominated  as 
"organized  selfishness."     An  enlightened   sympathy  with  the 
struggles    of  all  good  men  in  their  feverish    hunt   after  the 
mangled  and  scattered  limbs  of  truth  is  branded  as  latitudina- 
rianism  and  infidelity.     Similarly,  it  is  impossible  to  suggest 
that  legislation  for  Ireland  must  hereafter  be  directed  to  esta- 
blishing on  a  firmer  basis  the  actual  and  hereditary  position  of 
tenants-at-will,  and  to  enlarging  their  aspirations  by  securing 
their  independence,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  advocating 
a  policy  of  so-called  "  confiscation.'^     It  is  scarcely  worth  while 
pointing  out  that  to  limit  a  right  is  not  to  confiscate  it ;  and  to 
allege  that  a  special  emergency  demands  the  legal  claims  of 
certain  proprietors  being  curtailed  is  not  to  impair,  even  by  one 
jot  or  one  tittle,  the  general  principles  on  which  the    rights 
of  property  are  based.     There  is  no  maxim  of  political  ethics 
with  which  people  have  better  reason  to  be  familiar  in  the 
present  day,  than  that  the  legislature  always  regards  property 
m    land    as    revocable    and    conditional.      This    doctrine    is 
tacitly  admitted  as  applicable  everywhere,  except  within  the 
mysterious  precincts  wnich  enclose  the  mutual  relations  of  land- 
lord and  tenant.     In  England  there  are  few  tenants-at-will. 
These  few  do  not  retain  their  holdings  in  the  same  family  from 
generation  to  generation.     The  landlord,  and  not  the  tenant, 
either  makes,  or  immediately  pays  for,  the  improvements.     The 
notion  of  acquiring  a  saleable  interest  in  a  tenancy-at-will  has 
not  so  much  as  dawned  upon  the  less  erratic  fancy  of  an  English 
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occaper.  Surely,  then  (men  say),  it  is  a  lamentable  instance  of 
human  perversity,  that  in  Irelana  this  should  i^ot  be  the  same. 
The  conception  is  obviously  too  absurd  to  be  entertained  for  a 
moment,  that  an  Irish  tenant  can  have  any  rights  against 
his  landlord  other  Uian  an  English  or  Scotch  tenant  has  agsunst 
his.  It  is  provoking  that  such  contemptible  claims  should  be 
thrust  forward  into  such  upstart  prominence,  and  the  large  Irish 
question  made  to  resolve  itself  into  how  most  prudently  to  deal 
with  a  few  thousand  pauperized  and  ignorant  peasants.  That 
right  of  property  in  land  should  be  infringed  for  a  railway,  a 
canal,  a  road,  a  new  fortress,  or  a  public  buUding,  is  intelligible 
to  the  meanest  and  the  simplest  thinker ;  but  to  introduce  a  umi- 
tation  into  such  a  right  with  the  view  of  benefiting  tenant-s  at  a 
trifling  and  (as  it  will  no  doubt  prove)  imaginary  loss  to  their 
landlords,  even  if  the  resurrection  of  a  whole  dependency  be  the 
object  in  view,  is  monstrous,  intolerable,  and  profane. 

All  legislation  having  in  view  the  elevation  of  the  Irish 
tenantry  must  be  directed  to  two  distinct  ends.  The  one  is  the 
ultimate  conversion  of  tenancies-at-will  into  tenancies  for  terms 
of  years,  whether  longer  or  shorter,  such  terms  being  clearly 
defined  by  contract ;  the  other  is  the  more  complete  establish* 
ment  of  the  tenant's  interest  in  his  fiEurm,  in  the  product  of  his 
labour,  and  in  the  capital  invested  upon  it.  Of  coiurse,  so  long 
as  the  right  to  arbitrary  eviction  is  recognised  and  used,  afi 
legislation  with  respect  to  compensation  for  improvements  made 
without  a  landloras  consent  is  vain  and  illusory.  For  the 
attempt  to  make  such  irnprovements  would  be  at  once  ground 
for  summary  dismissal.  The  only  course  for  the  State  to  adopt 
is  to  forge  inducements  for  all  negligent  and  selfish  landlords  to 
follow  the  identical  course  pursued  by  the  most  generous  and 
fisir-sighted  one&.  The  object  sedulously  desired  by  these  latter 
is  the  substitution  of  short  and  simple  contracts  of  lease  for  the 
tenancies-at-will  everywhere  prevalent.  This  substitution  cannot 
be  made  without  a  compromise,  and  considering  the  rude  and 
unreasoning  habits  of  one  party  to  such  compromise,  and  that 
the  ultimate  gain  will  be  enjoyed  by  both,  it  is  safer  and  wiser 
that  the  landlords  should  endure  the  first  brunt  of  the  change. 
This  principle  being  admitted,  the  policy  for  the  State  to  adopt 
is  clear  before  it  In  the  case  of  every  tenancy-at-will  existing 
after  a  certain  date,  the  presumption  in  every  legal  controversy 
will  be  declared  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  against  the  landlord 
and  in  favour  of  the  tenant  No  claim  for  rent  will  be  allowed, 
except  within  a  very  limited  period  of  its  falling  due.  Some 
arbitrary  term  will  be  assigned,  founded  on  the  common  duration 
of  such  tenancies-at-will,  before  the  close  of  which  reasonable 
compensation  will  be  allowed  to  the  tenant  in  case  of  his  eviction. 
[Vol.  LXXXVI.  No.  CLXIX.]-New  Series,  Vol  XXX.  No.  I.     C 
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Ditt  last  provuion  will  prev^t  rdekkm  and  tyrazmical  evictions, 
while  all  the  provisions  will  form  a  powerful  motive  to  landlords 
at  fMice  to  adopt  the  alternative  oonrse,  to  be  cogently  recom- 
taended  throughoat^  of  changing  the  tenure  at  will  into  a  tenure 
by  lease.  Every  facility  for  doing  this  commodiously  and  expe- 
ditiously will  be  provided  l^  the  Act,  and  it  will  be  open  to  the 
landlords  and  tenants  to  bind  themselves  with  as  much  par- 
ticularity and  stringency  as  they  may  choose  ;  every  such  contract 
being,  of  course,  eiJon^  on  both  parties  by  the  l^al  tribunals. 
So  far  as  the  Question  of  compensating  the  tenant  for  im* 
provements  effected  during  his  lease  is  left  an  o])en  one,  general 
principles  i^pliciJJe  to  every  case  will  be  decisively  laid  down 
by  the  Act  It  has  ahready  been  seen  that  these  principles  must 
have  in  view  the  promotion  of  the  largest  amount  of  personal 
independenoe  among  the  tenantry,  together  with  the  formation  of 
such  habits  of  honourable  speculation  as  best  consist  with  the  per- 
manent interest  of  the  proprietor  and  the  most  judicious  devdop- 
ment  of  the  natural  qualities  of  the  soil.  For  these  purposes, 
when  once  a  lease  has  been  granted  and  no  q>eoial  arxangraoent 
has  been  made  as  to  ootttpensation  for  improvem^its,  the  course 
<^en,  on  the  whole,  to  the  fewest  objections,  is  to  have  a  valua- 
tion  at  the  eiul  of  the  term  bv  an  arbitrator,  either  agreed  upon 
by  both  parties  cr  sanctioned  1^  Government,  and  to  compensate 
tae  tansQit  according  to  the  improved  annual  letting  value  of  the 
&rm.  This  uAode  is  the  least  inconvenient  of  any  suggested,  and 
likely  best  to  conciliate  the  tenantry,  whidi,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  here  assumed  throughout  as  part  c^  the  policy  of  the 
act ;  it  is  not,  however,  free  from  obvious  economical  mad  logical 
flaws.  In  the  first  place,  the  letting  value  of  a  small  farm,  when 
let  by  itself,  may  be  increased  by  modes  which  will  considerably 
depredate  the  value  of  the  same  farm  if  hereafter  let  as  portion 
of  a  much  larger  estate.  In  this  case  the  landlord  would  never 
have  consented  to  the  improvements,  would  never  have  thought, 
either  in  England  or  Scotland,  of  making  them  himself,  and 
may  be  even  a  considerable  loser  by  thc^.  This  being  so, 
it  seems  scarcely  equitable  that^  on  taking  the  farm  into 
his  own  hands  with  the  view  of  aggregating  a  number  of 
farms  together,  he  should  have  to  remunerate  his  t^iant  for 
what  are  in  fact^  in  his  eyes,  dilapidations  The  answer 
to  this  is,  that  it  is  possible  to  draw  a  line  between  two 
kinds  of  improvements — ^that  is,  those  which  result  in  an 
iitcrease  of  productiveness,  such  as  draining,  subsoiling,  Hming, 
and  manuring,  and  those  by  which,  with  a  view  to  more  con- 
venient occupation,  merely  formal  alterations  are  made,  or  per- 
manent structures  set  up,  such  as  farm-sheds,  dwelling-houses, 
fences,  fixed  machinery,  and  the  like.     The  farmer  class  are,  in 
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the  multitade  of  cases,  always  profitable  in  whateiper  way  the 
tuna  may  be  occupied.  The  latter  may  easily  be  made  matter 
of  excqptiim  from  the  general  licence  with  respect  to  improying, 
and  be  made  to  require  the  consent  of  the  la^ord.  So  £Bur  as 
they  are  really  essential  to  the  occupation  and  use  of  the  farm, 
this  constat,  as  well  as  a  fair  compensation  in  consequence  of  the 
advance  made  by  the  tenant,  is  not  likely  to  be  refused 

There  is  another  manifest  objection  to  the  plan  of  compensating 
by  the  improved  letting  value,  which  presupposes  radical  diffe- 
renoeeof  view  on  the  subject  of  property  in  land.  It  is  said  that  all 
the  comp^isation  to  which  a  tenant  has  a  reasonable  daam  is 
TepAyxDeant,  in  some  shape  or  other,  of  the  capital  advanced  for 
improvements,  together  with  the  interest  it  carries,  estimated  at  the 
current  rate  of  the  day,  and  perhaps  a  gratuity  over  for  the  trouble 
and  inconvenieDce  of  advancing  the  capital  Now,  the  mort  vahi- 
aUe  qpecies  of  so-called  improvements  themselves  effect  the  pay- 
ment of  these  several  sums--4hat  is,  the  capital,  the  intesest^  and 
the  gratuity,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time*  Oti  some  lands  the 
process  of  subsoil  ploughing  or  diggpng  will  double  the  prodace  in 
a  couple  of  yeara  Braining  will  remunerate  the  fanner  for  every 
expense  incurred  in  two,  three,  or  at  the  most^  in  seven  yeam 
Manuring  is  equally  reproductive  within  a  period  extremely  bridl 

Now,  it  is  urged  that  when  once  these  opeiaticws  have  refnid 
the  expenditure  they  cost,  together  with  the  proper  interest  and 
a  suitaole  reward  for  the  diversion  of  the  capital  in  this  direction, 
nothing  more  is  due  to  the  tenant  If  he  continue  on  the  £urm, 
all  the  increased  produce  hereafter  due  to  the  improvemaits  is 

n' '  )  as  much,  or  rather  much  more,  due  to  the  essential  vegetative 
ties  of  the  soil ;  and,  so  far  from  seeking  to  be  compensated 
again  on  leaving  the  &rm,  he  should  be  thmkful  that  his  lease 
protected  him  from  having  to  pay  more  rent.  Thus  if,  after 
bein^  repaid  over  and  over  again  in  this  way,  he  is  again  repaid 
by  ^e  landlord,  because  df  the  improved  letting  value  of  the 
&rm,  he  will  get  more  than  he  has  even  a  colourable  claim  to, 
and  the  landl^  will  be  fined  in  propcntion  to  the  reproductive 
energies  of  his  own  soiL 

So  long  as  current  notions  of  property  in  land  are  at  the  basis 
of  all  legislation  on  the  subject  tms  reasoning  is  clearly  irresis- 
tibia  It  is^  however,  scarc^y  a  practical  obiection  to  the  pro- 
posed sdieme  of  estimating  the  amount  due  by  way  of  compen- 
sation to  the  outgoing  tenants,  inasmuch  as  the  only  sulgects  of 
the  legislation  here  advocated  are  leases  for  very  brief  periods, 
Gjc  contracts  informally  drawn.  In  the  one  case  the  recognised 
admeasurement  by  tiie  improved  annual  letting  value  would 
form  a  material  inducement  to  an  enterprising  tenant,  while  the 
amount  of  over-payment  would,  from  the  shortness  of  the  term, 
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be  confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  In  the  other  case,  if 
landlords  neglect  to  limit  their  liability  by  special  contracts,  the 
interests  of  the  country  demand  that  they  should  rather  make 
too  great  compensation  to  their  improving  tenants  than  too  smalL 

It  is  not,  perhaps^avery  profitable  speculation  to  inquire  whether 
the  notions  popular  in  England  with  respect  to  property  in  land 
are  not,  in  the  last  degree,  false  and  pernicious.  Owing  to  the 
accidental  processes  by  which  the  English  constitution  has  been 
evolved,  and  the  manly  and  independent  spirit  often  evinced  at 
critical  times  by  large  territorial  owners,  the  proprietorship  of  land 
in  England  has  assumed  to  itself,  not  without  a  certain  general 
assent,  something  of  a  mystic  virtue  and  significance.  The  pro- 
gress of  free  trade,  and  the  extensive  occupation  of  the  masses 
with  manufacture  and  commerce,  have  drawn  away  unfriendly 
and  sceptical  eyes  from  a  miproscopic  attention  to  usurpations 
up  to  this  time  practically  innocent,  albeit,  in  theory, 
formidably  ambitious.  It  is  only  when  countries  such  as 
India,  Ireland,  or  distant  colonial  settlements,  come  within 
the  field  of  view,  that  English  thinkers  are  stimulated  out 
of  their  indolent  passivity  to  scrutinize  severely  the  accredited 
faith  as  to  property  in  land.  Desperate  speculators  have  again  and 
again  hoped  to  allay  popular  envy  by  exploring  the  dusty  records 
of  times  gone  by  in  order  to  insist  that  the  land  was  once  granted 
away  by  conquerors  in  return  for  stipulated  services,  and  that 
these  services  have  been  commuted  gradually  into  rents  and 
tithes.  Others  have  dispensed  with  the  obligation  to  inquire  after 
such  records  by  falling  back  upon  imagination  instead,  and  have 
given  abundant  solace  to  themselves  and  their  followers  by  ex- 
cogitating a  social  contract,  a  right  derived  from  occupancy,  or  a 
right  included  in  the  general  claim  of  every  one  to  the  fruits  of 
his  own  labour.  These  particular  vagaries  have  indeed  their 
value  as  demonstrating  inexorably  the  extreme  worthlessness  of 
all  such  speculations  whatsoever.  They  are  good  enough  to  prop 
np  that  which  has  no  tendency  to  fall,  to  satisfy  those  who  have 
not  the  courage  to  doubt,  to  nourish  those  half-fledged  thinkers 
who,  so  long  as  they  are  provided  with  a  reason,  care  little 
whether  it  be  right  or  wrong.  For  all  other  purposes  of  persuad- 
ing landowners  to  make  a  good  use  of  their  gifts,  or  of  mapping 
out  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  State  in  controlling  the 
rights  and  defining  the  obligations  of  all  concerned  in  the  use  of 
the  national  soil,  all  historical  and  metaphysical  dissertations 
v/hatever  are  mere  cloudy  integuments  enveloping  so  muck 
verbiage  and  cant. 

The  true  method  to  follow  is,  first,  to  ascertain  what  is  the  legal 
situation  actually  occupied  at  the  present  day  by  landowners  in. 
respect  to  their  land  ?  what  are  the  rights  recognised  as  theirs  in 
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courts  of  justice?  what  are  the  obligations  held  incumbent 
upon  them?  what  differences,  if  any,  of  tenure  and  modes  of 
succession,  are  to  be  found  in  use  ?  These  provisional  questions 
being  determined,  the  true  political  problem  then  presents  itself 
as  to  whether,  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  present 
and  future,  these  rights,  obligations,  and  modes  of  tenure  demand 
support,  modification,  or  abolition.  Whatever  be  the  result  of 
this  inquiry,  the  known  evils  of  sudden  change  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  miscalculation  will  not  be  overlooked,  and  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  will  be  indulgently  deferred  to.  The 
general  rules  of  satisfying  well-grounded  expectations,  and 
consulting  the  interests  of  order,  tranquillity,  and  security,  will 
be  as  little  as  possible  suspended.  NuUum  numen  ahesty  ai  sit 
prudentia,  will  be  the  motto  of  the  sagacious  statesman,  who 
will  devote  his  best  faculties  to  interpreting  the  present  and 
providing  for  the  future,  and,  for  these  purposes  alone,  will 
trouble  himself  to  dig  up  the  dingy  and  inscrutable  monuments 
of  the  past. 

It  is  undeniable  that,  owing  to  the  slow  increase  of  population 
till  within  very  recent  time,  and  to  certain  special  accidents 
in  English  history  adverted  to  above,  the  State  has  hitherto  indo- 
lently abstained  from  contesting  the  most  egregious  assumptions 
on  the  part  of  landed  proprietors.  A  certain  plausibility  has 
thus  attached  itself  to  the  popular  superstition  which  clothes 
the  owner  of  land  with  a  number  of  indeterminate  rights  and 
qualities,  and  even  imputes  to  him  a  certain  adventitious  dignity, 
on  which  it  were  little  less  than  sacrilegious  to  encroach.  It  is  forgot- 
ten that  the  logical  consequence  of  idlowing  the  national  territonr 
to  be  absorbed  by  a  limited  number  of  proprietors  freed  from  all 
restrictions  and  control,  might  be  the  compulsory  exclusion  and 
banishment  to  other  lands  of  the  rest  of  the  population.  It  is 
forgotten  that,  with  however  uncertain  and  vacillating  a  hand, 
the  State  always  has,  in  fact,  restricted  the  enjoyment,  prescribed 
the  modes  of  transfer,  and  strictly  regulated  the  testamentary 
disposition  of  all  property  in  land.  At  the  present  day,  one  Act 
of  Parliament  after  another  is  compelling  proprietors  to  exchange 
their  lands  for  money,  or  empowering  railway  and  telegraph 
companies  to  make  their  way  under  or  over  lands  and  houses  for 
long  ages  held  sacred  from  intrusion  and  disturbance.  The 
aspect  of  the  country,  the  convenience  of  passing  from  place  to 
place,  the  support,  moral  advancement,  and  pleasure  of  the 
whole  population,  are,  in  their  aggregate,  at  least  as  momentous 
considerations  as  a  limited  number  of  proprietary  claims.  It 
will  take  time,  indeed,  to  dispossess  the  nation  of  the  obvious 
analogy  popularly  drawn  between  property  in  goods  which  may 
be  indefinitely  multiplied,  and  property  in  the  natural  soil  which 
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trerj  day  becomes  less  in  relation  to  the  growing  wants  of  an 
increasing  and  progressiTe  population.  So  soon  as  this  notion  of 
a  personal  r^t  existing  in  any  individual  to  nsorp  a  snparfidal 
portion  of  a  severely  circunscribed  coantry  is  eradicated  from 
the  minib  of  English  statesmen,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  they 
have  a  chance  of  grappling  stieoesrfiilly  with  the  territorial  per- 
plexities of  Ireland,  as  well  as  with  those  of  every  other  de* 
pendency  submitted  to  their  sway. 


■iiHlin 


A»T.  II. — ^Brigandage. 

English  Travellers  and  Italiam,  Briga/ada.  A  Narrative  <rf 
Capbwrt  and  Oa!ptivity.  By  W.  J.  C.  Mqjen&  London : 
1866. 

MR  MOENS'S  account  of  his  captivity  with  the  Italian  bri- 
gands last  year  is  well  worth  reading,  not  only  for  the  in- 
teresting information  it  contains,  but  also  as  a  curiosity  in  brigand 
literature.  The  subject  of  brigandage  has  been  treated  in  a  great 
number  and  variety  of  ways  by  artists,  literary  men,  politicians, 
and  social  philosophers;  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  our  matter- 
of-&ct  age  to  produce  a  book  in  which  it  is  regarded  from  the 
practical  and  business-like  point  of  view  of  a  ^  member  of  the 
Dtock  Exchange."  Thirty  years  ago  such  a  book  would  have 
been  an  impossibility,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  in  those  days  it 
would  never  have  entered  the  head  of  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Moens's 
nrofession  to  venture  into  ''cette  galire,''  the  countij  round 
Ifaples,  unless,  indeed,  he  were  a  man  of  classic  or  artistic  tastes, 
who  had  been  forced  by  an  adverse  fate  into  the  uncongenial 
atmosphere  of  Capel*  court,  and  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
escape  from  the  tyranny  of  figures  to  the  romantic  and  indolent 
land  where  he  could  indulge  in  his  favourite  pursuits  undis- 
turbed. Mr.  Moens  has  no  sudi  amiable  weakness.  He  chaffered 
with  the  brigands  about  his  ransom  with  as  much  zest  as  if  he 
were  driving  a  bargain,  and  decidedly  the  most  touching  part  of 
his  book  is  where  he  describes  his  delight  at  finding  a  scrap  of 
newspaper  containing  the  last  quotations  in  share&  But  now-a- 
days  we  are  so  accustomed  to  anomalies  of  every  kind,  that  even 
the  singular  and  slight)^  ludicrous  spectacle  of  a  stockbroker 
among  the  brigands  excites  scarcely  any  other  feeling  than  that 
of  curiosity,  unless  it  be  surprise  at  a  '^civis  Romanus  "  having 
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got  inta  8oeb  m  serapa  With  both  of  these  feelin^is,  Mr.  Moeiu^ 
m  a  child  of  the  age,  folly  sympatbiseii.  To  gratify  the  fermer 
he  has  written  a  foil, — a  very  full — ^trae,  and  particular  aooouat 
of  hia  adventom ;  Mid  he  shows  his  appreoiadim  of  Uia  latter 
W  severely  Uamiag  the  Italian  goYemoaeDt  for  not  haviBf 
deared  the  covmtry  of  brkands  years  ago/' ijw^^ 
akme  till  ibej  earned  off  an  Enslishmian/' 

If  tiiere  is  about  Mr.  Moens's  book  something  of  a  City  flaTOcur» 
it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has  also  some  of  the  City  virtuea 
The  often  tedkms  minuteness  with  whidh  he  deecnbes  the  events, 
many  of  them  very  eommoa-plaoe,  df  each  day,  at  least  shows 
that  he  is  not  an  imaginattva  writer,  who  would  throw  in  a 
toQch  have  and  there  Jot  effect,  but  that  his  only  endeavour 
was  eoBficientioasly  to  deseribe  everything  he  saw  as  he  saw  ii 
Being  the  very  opposite  of  a  romantio  hero,  he  not  onlv  makes 
no  {ffetenmn  to  appear  in  any  such  dmnctei^  but  Qoe%  net 
scruple  to  relate  many  little  incidents  in  which  his  realism  and 
crotcbetiBess  stand  out  in  absurd  contrast  to  the  picturesque  mmI 
unconventional  li£i  he  led.  It  ii  very  amusing,  for  instsnce,  to 
observe  how  little,  during  the  whole  of  the  four  montdis  that 
he  diared  tha  wild  existence  of  his  capton^  he  adapted  himself 
to  the  necessities  of  his  position*  On  the  second  day  of  his 
cfqptiviiy,  he  refuses  a  niece  of  sausage  which  is  offered  to  him, 
because  he  thinks  it  looks  indigestible,  and  is  deservedly  laughed 
at  by  the  band,  who  tell  him  he  will  be  glad  to  have  it  by-^an^ 
by.  Soon  he  becomes  less  dainty,  and  finds  himself  reduced  to 
consume  saeb  uninviting  articles  of  food  as  the  windpipe  of  a 
sheep  and  the  raw  &t  kept  by  the  brigands  for  the  purpose  of 
greasing  their  boots ;  but  all  this  hardship  does  not  make  him 
unminctfial  of  tl^  ^proprieties;''  and  when  sup|iUes  of  food 
arrive  fee  ihe  starving  brigands,  he  sorely  tries  thttr  tempw  by 
attempting  to  peel  a  pear  and  carve  a  fowl,  just  as  if  he  wens 
seated  comfortably  at  his  own  dinner-table.  Very  character- 
isti<^  too,  are  his  attemj^  to  convert  the  brigands  by  reading 
the  Italian  Testament  to  them,  and  to  persuade  them  that  the 
death  oi  one  of  the  band  bv  falling  down  a  jMieoipice  was  a 
"judgment"  upon  him  fer  bis  sins^  As  for  anything  Uke  a 
spirit  of  adventure,  or  a  love  for  the  hazardoua  and  unforeseen, 
it  seems  to  be  quite  fbi^ign  to  Mr.  Moens's  character.  His 
prudence  and  philosophy  und^  insult  will  indeed  appear  to 
some  more  admirable  than  intelligible;  The  brigands,  who, 
though  not  ilUnatured,  were  of  course  rou^  and  ill*bred,  seem 
soon  to  have  pereeived  that  he  would  put  up  with  almost  any- 
thing; and  they  treated  him  as  their  humour  dictated  accord- 
ingly. Mr.  Moens  constantly  speiJcs  of  being  '*  oontemptuously 
-tapped  on  the  head,"  and  "lodked  awake/'  as  if  such  littia 
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amenities  were  only  the  natural  consequence  of  living  with 
briganda  On  one  occasion,  as  he  was  lying  down  for  the  nighty 
the  captain  put  one  leg  over  his  chest,  the  only  result  of  which 
was,  that  after  a  little  grumbling,  Mr.  Moens  "  tried  to  forget  all," 
and  fell  asleep.  This  is  only  to  be  matched  by  a  still  more 
outrageous  incident  described  in  the  second  volume.  While  Mr. 
Moens  was  one  day  washing  his  feet>  a  brigand  struck  him  with 
a  stick  because  he  did  not  perform  his  ablutions  quickly  enough. 
Mr.  Moens  ''did  not  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  him/'  and 
went  on  washing,  the  brigand  striking  him  all  the  time.  *^  I  told 
him/'  our  author  adds,  "  it  did  not  hurt  me,  and  I  supposed  it 
amused  him.*'  When  such  incidents  as  these  did  not  disturb 
his  serene  philosophy,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  sub- 
mitted in  silence  to  having  l)ones  thrown  in  his  face  when  he 
asked  for  food,  and  that  a  brigand  prodding  him  in  the  back 
with  his  gun-barrel  as  he  was  ascending  a  mountain,  only  put 
him  into  a  "pretended  rage/'  The  whole  of  Mr.  Moens's  con- 
duct, in  a  word,  is  characterized  by  a  desire  to  avoid  all  risk,  and 
to  trust  in  Providence  and  his  friends  for  his  liberation.  He 
often  tells  us  of  thoughts  of  escape  which  occasionally  crossed 
his  mind,  but  these  ideas  never  seem  to  have  assumed  a  definite 
form.  That  many  opportunities  of  escape  must  have  presented 
themselves  in  a  period  of  four  months,  tne  whole  of  which  waa 
passed  in  the  open  air  and  in  constant  flight  from  the  pursuit  of 
troops,  is  scarcely  doubtful.  One  such  opportunity  is  described 
by  Mr.  Moens.  He 'was  in  a  cave,  guarded  by  three  robbers, 
two  of  whom  were  asleep,  and  the  third  had  gone  away  some  two 
or  three  yards  into  the  sun  to  take  oflF  his  shirt  for  the  purpose 
of  freeing  it  from  vermin.  The  guns  of  the  sleeping  men  were 
within  reach  of  his  hand ;  the  naked  robber  had  left  his  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cave ;  there  were  no  other  brigands  near,  and  close 
by  was  a  path  which  led  straight  to  an  adjoining  town.  As 
Mr.  Moens  trulv  observes,  "  it  was  very  tempting."  All  he  had 
to  do  was  to  take  possession  of  the  guns,  to  disable  the  sleeping 
robbers,  to  keep  the  other  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  then  to 
scamper  oiBT  to  the  town  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him. 
Surely  nothing  could  have  been  more  justifiable  than  such  a 
course.  Mr.  Moens  is  constantly  telling  us  that  bis  life  was  in 
imminent  danger  while  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  brigands,  and 
to  wound,  or  even  kill,  one  or  two  of  them  in  an  attempt  to 
escape,  would  have  been  nothing  but  a  simple  act  of  self-defence^ 
Mr.  Moens,  however,  after  anxiously  debatmg  the  matter  within 
himself,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  a  ''  cold-blooded 
murder,"  and  took  out  his  Prayer-book  to  "divert  his  mind/' 
upon  which  he  came  across  the  passage:  "Deliver  me  fron^ 
blood-guiltiness,  0  Lord !"  which  he  thankfully  accepted  as  an 
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interpoffltion  of  Proyidence  to  "  guide  "  him.  We  recommend 
this  passage  to  the  particular  attention  of  the  Peace  Society.  If 
they  can  get  the  world  to  interpret  it  as  Mr.  Moens  did,  the 
happy  era  of  which  they  dream,  when  the  demon  of  war  will  be 
finally  banished  from  the  earth,  will  be  a  much  more  tangible 
reality  than  it  has  at  present  any  chance  of  becoming. 

From  a  man  of  Mr.  Moens's  peculiarly  unromantic  turn  of 
mind,  we  can,  of  course,  only  expect  a  description  of  the  more 
ordinary  and  domestic  incidents  of  brigand  li^ ;  and  this,  which 
we  do  not  find  in  the  generality  of  books  about  brigands,  he 
gives  us  in  a  very  clear,  straightforward,  and  unassuming  way. 
So  entirely,  indeed,  is  his  attention  absorbed  by  matters  con- 
nected with  eating  and  drinking  (which  he  admits,  with  much 
naJivet^,  were  highly  interesting  to  him),  that  the  descriptions  of 
scenery  in  his  book  give  a  much  stronger  impression  of  the 
writer's  regard  for  creature  comforts  than  his  sense  of  the  pic- 
turesque, which,  considering  that  be  is  an  amateur  photographer, 
and  therefore  presumably  something  of  an  artist,  may  perhap» 
appear  somewhat  surprising.  It  is  true  that  he  tells  us  some- 
times, in  an  incidental  sort  of  way,  that  a  scene  is  **  most  pic* 
turesque,"  or  that  it  might ''  make  a  picture  for  Salvator  Rosa ;" 
but  in  general  the  interest  he  takes  in  scenery  seems  to  be  more 
of  a  topographical  than  an  SBSthetic  kind.  Perhaps,  however,  it 
is  as  well  that  we  are  spared  any  attempts  at  Ruskinism,  seeing 
that  the  finest  language  at  Mr.  Moens's  command  seems  to  con- 
sist chiefly  of  a  free  use  of  superlatives— such  as  "  the  blackest 
clouds,''  "  the  sleekest  little  mouse,"  "  the  brightest  black  eyes," 
and  so  on.  As  it  is,  his  two  volumes  are  crowded  with  matter 
of  a  kind  which  caunot  be  of  the  slightest  interest  to  any  one 
but  himself  and  his  wife,  whose  diary,  by  the  way,  forms  a  con- 
siderable and  totally  superfluous  portion  of  the  book.  The  only 
really  interesting  passages — and  they  are  very  interesting — are 
those  which  illustrate  the  character  and  mode  of  life  of  the  band. 
On  the  whole,  these  gentlemen  seem  to  exercise  their  calling  in 
a  very  civilized  and  business-like  sort  of  way.  They  had  an  ugly 
trick,  it  is  true,  of  presenting  their  guns  at  their  captive,  and 
making  him  feel  very  uncomfortable  by  threatening  to  cut  his 
ears  off;  but  these  were  only  passing  ebullitions  of  ill-humoiu-, 
when  ihe^  had  been  for  days  without  food,  and  generally  they 
treated  him  as  if  he  were  one  of  themselves.  Surely  this  was 
all  that  Mr.  Moens  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  it  was  somewhat 
unreasonable  of  him  to  complain  of  their  greediness  when  they 
refused  to  recognise  his  right  to  a  double  share  ''  because  Eng- 
lishmen eat  twice  as  much  as  Italians."  They  were  somewhat 
addicted  to  gambling,  in  which,  however,  Mr.  Moens,  scrupulous 
as  he  is,  did  not  object  to  join,  and  he  only  refiised  to  play  any 
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more  beeaine  they  would  m>t  pay  him  lugwiiXBiiigs.  Manroftham 
were  soffieieiitly  w^  educated  to  be  perfectly  qualified  for  the 
firanchise  under  Mr.  Clay's  qretem,  and  eome^  the  captain  eqMciaUy, 
unusually  qniek  at  acocwmts.  Mr.  Moens  was  not  vary  succeesM 
in  his  atteaapts  to  induce  the  brigands  to  tell  him  stories  of  thfiir 
life.  Most  of  ik^tm  appear  to  have  gone  to  the  moontains  afiear 
baying  committed  one  or  two  assaaBinationB,  or,  aa  they  call  it, 
^homicides;''  but,  tboi^  Teiy  quick-tempered,  they  did  naot 
fdiowai^ferodtyOTblood-thirstmesB.  Their  captain,  who,  judging 
by  hiap<»rtrait,  was  a  mild,  refiaad-looking  man,  sddom  puns^Md 
disobemence  to  his  orders  mcnre  severely  than  by  a  blow,  aad 
treated  his  captive  with  kindness  and  oonsideration.  In  the 
latter  particritf  be  was  cheevftiUy  seconded  by  most  of  the  band. 
Oae  of  them^  appn^iriately  called  Qenaroso,  actually  gave  Mr. 
Moens  his  hood  in  a  stotm  of  lain,  though  the  day  befe^  he  had 
threatened  to  throw  Qeneroeo  down  a  ped|Hce.  The  only 
birigand  who  seined  to  take  a  malicioiit  pleasare  in  ill-trei^g 
him  was  a  mischievous  fellow  called  Sei^,  who  so  provoked 
Mr.  Moens  by  his  irrepresnble  habit  of  teasing,  that  he  ueMUm, 
speaks  of  him  without  applying  to  his  uune  tli^  somewhat  strong 
epithet,  for  a  gentleman  of  si:^  strict  evangelical  prineiplefi,  m 
**  demon."  This  iU-conditioiied  bandit  was  eviden%  a  greact 
nuisance  to  Mr.  Moens,  and  aecocdmgly  he  is  pdLed  out  for  the 
uniunal  honour  of  a  few  lines  of  description.  Befoie  he  jomad 
the  band,  he  wadced  in  ihi6  fields ;  an(^  like  some  agricultugal 
labourers  in  Italy  asd  otiMr  eeuntiies,  his  nature  was  '*  most 
brutal"  Mr.  Moeas  adds,  that  "^remorse  fia:  some  fearfixl  deed 
of  mnrdrar  was  deadly  written,  cm  his  countenance  f  but  perhaps 
what  Mr.  Moens  saw  dearly  when  his  faculties  w^e  sharpened 
by  ill-treatment  would  not  have  seraied  so  evident  to  other  eyes. 
Of  the  other  br^;attds  we  learn  very  little,  except  that  they  were 
a  fine,  healthy  set  of  £^ows,  very  dirty,  very  mnd  of  jeweUay, 
having  bunches  of  gold  diains  as  thick  as  an  avm  si:^)ended 
across  the  breasts  of  their  waistooats,  and  dressed  ia  long 
jackets  with  innumerable  buttons  and  pockets^  the  latter  con- 
taining cartridges,  ball,  gunpowder,  knives,  p«reussion-caps, 
shirts,  bread,  dirty  bacon,  cheese,  and  other  miscdlaneous 
artides.  There  were  several  ladies  in  the  ba^id,  and  about  these 
Mr.  Moens  is  somewhat  more  communicativa  Much  to  his  sur- 
prise, they  were  neither  sanguinary  nor  savage ;  thdr  dresses 
were  the  same  as  those  of  the  men,  and  they  were  armed  with 
guns  and  revdvera.  The  handsomest  of  tiiem  was  the  '^partner" 
(as  Mr.  Moens  modestly  puts  it)  of  one  of  the  captains*  She  was 
very  greedy,  though  she  sometimes  gave  the  optives  eairfetH, 
and  was  prdbably  ihe  lacty  Mr.  Moens  medks  of  m  anotiMr  part 
of  the  book,  as  wearing  twenl^-four  gda  rings  on  her  fingers  ac 
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the  same  time.  The  others  did  not  present  any  very  marked 
peculiarities.  One  was  sulky,  another  a  "lotns-^ed  damsel,"  and 
nearly  all  were  very  good-natared,  and  freely  shared  their  food 
with  the  prisoner.  The  conrage  and  patience  under  suffering  of 
diese  women  is  astonishing.  One  of  them,  who  had  received  a 
diot  in  the  arm,  whidb  broke  the  bone  in  two,  remained  with  the 
band  for  more  than  a  week,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  the 
wound  remained  open  from  the  want  of  proper  medical  care. 
Notwithstanding  this,  she  bore  her  atrocious  sufferings  without  a 
mnrmur,  and  staggeied  along  ¥rith  the  band,  sttf^rted  by  two 
men,  in  all  their  weary  night-marches  over  precipitous  mountains, 
which  the  brigands  themselves  only  ascended  with  great  difficulty. 
At  length  she  escajped  to  Salerno,  and  had  her  arm  amputated. 
She  rmised  chloroform,  and  during  the  operation  the  only  sign 
of  suffering  she  gave  was  to  clench  her  teeth. 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  business-like  and  somewhat  cow- 
ardly and  commonplace  rascals  described  by  Mr.  Moens  with 
the  freebooters  of  earlier  perioda  Brisandage,  in  the  form  of 
pracy  or  of  h^hway  robbery,  has  existed  in  almost  every  country 
in  the  infancy  of  its  civilization ;  but  it  was  never  so  formidable 
or  extensive  as  in  the  Middle  A^es,  when  the  Scandinavian 
pirates  conquered  half  Europe,  and  every  feudal  baron  was  what 
we  would  now  call  a  brigand  diief.  That  mysterious  transition 
period  of  the  world's  history,  when  the  utter  darkness  oi  bar- 
barism was  gradually  giving  way  to  the  light  of  civilization,  and 
all  was  unsettled  and  irre^ilar,  was  eminently  adapted  to  the 
leokless  hiavery,  the  £srocity,  and  the  wild  adventure  of  a  free- 
booter^s  lifa  It  is  impossible  to  read  some  of  the  stories  of  the 
(^  sea-kings  of  Scandinavia  without  feeling  admiration  for  the 
splendid  diuing  and  stoical  disregard  of  life  exhibited  by  those 
noblest  and  most  romantic  of  robbara  Ti^e  the  famous  Norse 
l^end  of  the  thirty  rovers  of  Jomsburgh,  for  instance,  who  were 
captured  by  Jarl  Hi^on,  king  of  Norway,  about  the  year  924. 
The  king  IumI  determined  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  his  captives, 
and  ap|K>inted  Thorkell  Loire,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
Norwegian  ^iefibains,  to  act  as  executioner.  The  Jomsburgh 
men  were  made  to  sit  down  before  the  king  on  a  log  of  wood, 
with  their  legs  bound  tog^er  by  a  rope.  Osia:  twigs  were 
twisted  in  th^  hair,  and  a  slave  stood  behind  each  to  keep  his 
head  steady.  Soon  three  heads  rolled  to  the  ground  before  the 
mighty  sweep  of  ThorkeU's  axe.  Then,  turning  to  the  rest  of 
the  C2^ves  with  a  mocking  smile,  the  Norwegian  chief  asked 
them  what  they  thought  of  death.  ''  I  (mly  beg  of  thee,"*  said 
OB^  ^  to  be  quick  over  thy  work.  Thou  knowest  it  is  a  question 
oft  discuned  at  Jomsburgh,  whether  or  not  a  man  feels  anything 
after  losing  his  head.    It;  after  my  head  is  cut  off,  I  throw  this 
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knife  at  thee,  that  will  show  that  I  retain  some  feeling ;  if  I  let 
it  fall,  it  will  prove  the  contrary.  Now  strike/*  Thorkell  did  aa 
he  was  told ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  man's  head  struck  off  than 
the  knife  feU  to  the  ground  from  his  powerless  grasp.  "  Strike 
the  blow  in  my  face/'  said  the  next ;  '^  I  will  sit  still  without 
flinching.  Watch  my  eyes,  to  see  if  I  wink ;  for  the  rovers  of 
Jomsburgh  know  how  to  meet  the  stroke  of  death  without  be- 
traying any  emotion."  He  kept  his  promise,  and  received  the 
blow  without  winking  his  eyes.  Then  Sigurd,  the  son  of  Bui 
the  Thick,  a  fine  young  man  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  with  long 
fair  hair  as  fine  as  silk  flowing  in  ringlets  over  his  shoulders,  thus 
addressed  Thorkell :  "  I  fear  not  death,  but  I  must  pray  thee  not 
to  let  my  hair  be  touched  by  a  slave,  or  stained  with  my  blood.** 
UlK)n  this,  one  of  Hakon's  followers  stepped  forward  and  held 
Sigurd's  head  instead  of  the  slave ;  but  as  Thorkell's  battle-axe 
was  whizzing  through  the  air,  Sigurd  twitched  his  head  forward 
so  strongly  that  the  axe  passed  him  untouched,  and  cut  off  both 
the  hands  of  the  warrior  who  held  him.  The  fierce  Hakon  was 
hugely  delighted  at  this  practical  joke,  and  his  son,  Eirek,  imme- 
diately loosed  Sigurd  from  the  rope.  Thorkell,  however,  being 
determined  not  to  be  baulked  of  his  prey,  now  rushed  with  up- 
lifted axe  upon  Yagn  Akason,  another  of  the  captives;  but  the 
crafty  sea-rover  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  so  that  Thorkell 
fell  over  him  and  cut  the  rope  with  his  axe*  Being  thus  freed 
from  the  bonds  which  held  him,  Vagn  sprang  up,  and  cut  down 
Thorkell  with  his  own  weapon.  Eirek  then  asked  Vagn  whether 
he  would  accept  lil'e  from  his  hands.  "  Willingly/'  was  the  reply, 
"  provided  thou  wilt  give  it  to  all  of  us."  Upon  this  the  rope 
was  loosened,  and  the  twelve  rovers  who  had  escaped  death  re- 
turned to  their  native  rocks.  This  Vagn  was  the  most  unruly 
and  fierce  of  the  Jomsburgh  men.  He  sought  admittance  to  the 
piratical  community  when  he  was  only  twelve  years  old,  and 
when  their  chief,  the  celebrated  Palnatoki,  refused  his  application 
on  the  ground  of  his  youth,  Vagn  coolly  replied  that  he  was  as 
strong  as  a  youth  of  eighteen,  and  offered  to  fight  the  most 
famous  of  the  rovers,  Jarl  Sigvald,  in  proof  of  his  assertion.  The 
challenge  was  accepted,  and  Vagn  pressed  his  antagonist  so 
closely  with  his  battle-axe,  that  the  chief  was  obliged  to  interfere  to 
prevent  Sigvald  from  being  killed  by  the  formidable  boy-warrior. 
Another  famous  hero  of  the  northern  sagas  was  Harold  Harfagra. 
This  daring  adventurer  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  whole  of  Norway,  and  made  a  vow  neither  to  comb 
nor  cut  his  hair  until  he  had  attained  his  object.  As,  with  all  his 
courage,  the  task  he  had  imposed  upon  himself  took  him  several 
years  to  perform,  his  hair  grew  so  long  and  thick  that  he  was 
called  Harold  tlie  Hirsute.     When  he  became  master  of  Norway, 
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he  took  a  bath,  and  had  his  hair  combed  and  cut,  which  so  much 
changed  his  appearance  that  he  became  known  as  Harold  Har- 
ftgra,  the  fair-haired  Another  Harold,  even  more  famous  than 
ihe  above,  is  the  one  known  in  English  history  as  Harold  Har- 
drada.  The  chief  scenes  of  his  exploits  were  England;  France, 
Sicilv,  and  Northern  Africa ;  and  his  banner  was  generally  known 
by  the  appropriate  name  of  the  "  Land  Ravager."  He  was  pecu- 
liarly successful  in  his  attacks  on  fortified  towns,  which  he  gene* 
rally  contrived  to  reduce  by  some  clever  stratagem.  Of  these,  one 
of  the  most  singular  was  that  which  he  employed  when  investing 
a  town  in  Sicily.  He  ordered  his  fowlers  to  catch  the  small  binfi 
that  had  their  nests  in  the  town,  and  flew  to  the  forest  during 
the  day  in  quest  of  food  for  their  young.  He  then  caused  splin- 
ters of  inflammable  wood,  smeared  with  wax  and  sulphur,  to  be 
fastened  on  their  backs,  and  after  setting  these  splinters  on  fire, 
let  go  the  birds,  who  immediately  flew  to  their  innumerable  nests 
under  the  thatched  roofs  of  the  houses  in  the  town.  The  fire, 
of  course,  caught  the  thatch,  and  spread  so  quickly  that  in  a  very 
short  time  the  whole  of  the  town  was  in  flames.  Another  stra- 
tagem of  this  famous  sea-king  was  still  more  characteristic. 
While  besieging  a  town,  Harold  fell  ill,  and  a  rumour  soon  spread 
that  he  was  dead.  Meanwhile  the  king  had  recovered,  and  he 
detennined  to  take  advantage  of  the  rumour  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  town.  His  men  asked  for  a  parley,  and  after  informing 
the  besieged  that  Harold  was  dead,  begged  that  the  clergy 
would  allow  his  body  to  be  brought  into  the  town  and  buried 
with  due  solemnity.  This  proposal  was  agreed  to ;  a  magnificent 
procession  of  monks  and  priests,  with  crosses,  banners,  and  re- 
Uquaries,  soon  came  out  of  the  gates,  and  was  met  by  the 
rovers  bearing  a  splendid  coffin.  The  procession,  joined  by  the 
coffin-bearers,  now  moved  towards  the  town  ;  but  no  sooner  were 
they  within  the  gateway  than  the  rovers  set  the  coffin  right  across 
the  entrance,  placed  a  bar  to  keep  the  gate  open,  and  sounded 
their  trumpeta  The  whole  army,  with  Harold  at  its  head,  then 
rushed  into  the  town  and  massacred  all  the  male  inhabitant& 
One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  success  of  the  sea-kiugs  in  their 
predatory  excursions  was  their  indifference  to  life.  "  We  are  cut 
to  pieces  with  swords,"  says  king  Ragnar  Lodbrok;  "but  this 
fills  me  with  joy  when  I  think  of  the  feast  that  is  preparing  for 

me  in  Odin's  palace A  brave  man  fears  not  to  die. . .  .  The 

hours  of  my  life  have  passed  away,  I  shall  die  laughing."  Saxo 
Grammaticus,  in  describing  a  single  combat,  says :  **  One  of  the 
champions  fell,  laughed,  and  died'^ — an  epitaph  as  eloquent  as  it 
is  laconic.  Another  characteristic  of  the  Northern  rovers  was  a  sort 
of  temporary  madness  which  came  upon  them  while  in  the  in- 
toxication of  a  fight     When  they  had  these  fits  they  foamed  at 
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the  Bioothy  and  struck  mt  ererything  arou&d  them,  fnends,  foes, 
animab,  trees,  and  rocks.  Those  who  were  most  subject  to  these 
attach  were  called  Berserkers,  and  while  in  this  state  they  are 
said  to  have  swallowed  red4iot  ooals^  and  rushed  into  fire  as  if  it 
w^e  their  native  elem^it 

There  were  heroines  as  wdl  as  heroes  among  the  ancient 
Skalds.  Alfbild,  daughter  of  Sigurd,  king  c£  OsU'Ogothia,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  as  chaste  as  she  was  beautiful  and  brave, 
todc  sail  with  a  number  of  her  female  companions  to  avoid  a  mar- 
riage which  die  disliked.  These  amazons  of  the  northern  seas  were 
all  dressed  as  men,  imd  strongly  armed.  Shortly  afterwards  they 
met  a  band  of  pirates  who  h^  lost  thdr  chie^  and  who  were  so 
pleased  with  the  courage  of  the  princess  that  they  placed  her  at 
their  head.  Alfhild  soon  became  feonous  as  a  successful  rover, 
and  the  rumour  of  her  exploits  reaching  Al^  the  chief  to  whom 
she  was  to  have  been  married,  he  determined  to  pursue  her. 
The  two  fleets  met  in  the  Qulf  of  Finland.  Alf,  accompanied  by 
one  of  his  compai|ions,  jumped  on  to  the  ship  of  the  princess, 
and  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  fight  followed,  in  the  course  <^ 
whidi  Alf  s  companion  cut  the  princess's  helmet  in  two,  and  ex- 
posed her  pale  features  and  flowing  hair  to  the  astonidied 
saze  of  the  two  warriors.  Being  thus  fairly  conquered  by  her 
lov^,  Alfhild  gave  him  her  hand,  and  one  of  her  lady-companions 
becMne  the  mfe  of  his  friend.  This  rough  kind  of  wooing  found 
miMdi  favour  with  the  daughters  of  the  Vikings.  Anc^er  prin- 
oess,  named  Thorborge,  always  went  completely  armed  from 
head  to  foot,  and  refill  all  the  chiefs  who  nad  come  to  ask  her 
hand,  killing  them  if  they  persisted  in  their  suit  At  length  a 
sea-king,  named  Rolf,  found  the  way  to  her  heart  by  imitating 
her  own  tactics.  He  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  in  which  the 
heroine  resided,  and  afber  a  long  and  desperate  contest  both  the 
lady  and  the  garrison  were  obliged  to  yield*  The  old  sagas  are 
full  of  similar  tales  to  the  above.  One  legend  tells  us  of  a  gal- 
lant warrior  named  Ale,  who  delivers  a  beautiful  princess  from 
the  hands  of  a  band  of  twelve  pirates,  all  of  whom  be  kills  with 
his  own  hand,  and  afterwards  marries  her  as  the  prize  of  his 
valour.  More  pathetic  is  the  saga  of  Orvarodd,  who,  to  free  his 
mistress  from  the  importunities  of  six  brothers,  fights  the  whole 
six  at  once,  and  falls  in  diis  unequal  combat,  not  forgetting, 
however,  to  send  a  ring  before  he  dies  to  his  lady-love,  who,  on 
hearing  the  news,  shares  the  fate  of  her  lover.  Another  princess, 
no  less  romantic,  when  she  was  told  that  her  lover  had  been 
condemned  to  death  for  having  killed  her  brothers,  who  were 
opposed  to  their  marriage,  set  fire  to  her  palace,  and  perished  in 
the  flames  with  her  women. 

In  their  spirit  of  enterprise,  their  indifference  to  life,  and  the 
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Yftst  power  thejr  widded,  the  sea-kiiigs  of  old  Norway  ka^e 
found  worthy  livalfi  amoi^  the  mwe  modern  pkates  of  the 
EHBtemseafi.  These  pirates  have  now  becMae  mnoh  leas  numeroos 
and  formidable  than  formerly,  but  many  men  now  liviog  Btifl  re- 
member ibe  time  when  noMrly  the  whole  of  the  fertile  idands  of  the 
Indian  archipdago  formed  a  vast  piratical  empire,  ruled  by  pnite 
obiefis,  and  inhabited  by  men  who  combined  the  peaceful  odling 
of  fiBhermen,  txaders,  and  agricultaristt,  with  the  wild  and  adven- 
tnrOQS  life  oS  freebooters.  Their  villages  are  described  as  being 
sweetly  pastoral  SAd  picturesque  in  appeazanoe,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  broad  rivers,  with  hundreds  of  pretty  wooden  booses  sur- 
rounded by  gardens.  Women  and  diildFen  worked  or  placed  in 
the  lofty  balconies,  and  venerable  old  men,  witdi  long  nAate  bemxls 
and  weathsr-beaten  countenances,  sat  with  a  meditative  aar  in  the 
do<»rway&  All  the  characters  in  this  scene  of  domestic  life  were 
either  pirates  or  the  ftmilies  of  pirates.  A  common  ornament  for 
the  intmor  of  one  of  those  peaceful-looking  houses  was  a  festoon 
composed  of  human  heads  hanging  from  a  string  attadied  to  the 
ceilmg;  and  mh&n  the  proper  season  anived  for  one  c^  tiieir 
mdatory  excursionB,  a  band  of  ruthless  buccaneers,  armed  from 
need  to  foot,  used  to  issue  from  diis  pleasant  soene,  and^  after 
sailing  through  the  richly  ccdtivated  and  quiet  oouatry,  land  on 
eome  foreign  shore  where  they  q>read  death  and  desolation  for 
and  wide.  Nor  needed  thqr  fear  any  retaliation  on  the  part  of 
those  whom  they  attacked,  for  in  their  island  homes  they  were 
almost  invincible.  Their  strongholds  were  usually  placed  in 
spacious  lagoons,  at  all  the  expired  points  oi  whic^  were  look* 
Mt  bouses,  vfheTH  people  were  stationed  so  as  to  be  always  ready  to 
effect  the  escape  of  the  piratical  fleets  from  their  pursuers.  This 
was  done  in  a  most  simple  and  effectual  manner  by  means  of 
^escapes" — ie.,  mangrove  trees  laid  down  in  the  swamp  at  an  angle 
at  12K)  degrees,  the  open  end  being  towards  the  sea.  When  the 
pirates  wished  to  land,  they  drove  their  ships  into  <me  of  these 
escapes,  the  sides  of  which  were  so  slippery,  and  placed  at  so  gra- 
dual an  indination,  that  the  original  impetus  of  the  oars  at  once 
forced  them  high  and  diy  on  the  beadi,  after  which  the  men  in 
the  look-out  houses  drew  them  into  the  interior  by  ropes.  This  ope- 
ration was  so  inconceivably  mpid  that  the  pirs^^e^ips  vanished 
as  if  by  magic,  just  when  their  pursuers  thought  they  were  close 
upon  them,  and  if  the  latter  attempted  to  approacdi  too  near  they 
were  saluted  by  a  discharge  of  round  and  grape  from  heavy 
harass  guns,  placed  in  battery,  and  so  far  witihin  the  dangerous 
jungle  that  attack  was  impossible.  An  amusing  peculiarity  of 
the  Eastern  pirates  is  that  when  they  are  about  to  fi^ht  they 
dress  themselves  in  scarlet,  with  a  shirt  of  mail,  mucm  in  the 
same  style  as  the  stock  pirate  of  our  theatres.    They  are  very 
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devout,  or  rather  superstitious,  as  brigands  are  in  most  coun- 
tries ;  and  in  their  contempt  of  death  they  are  quite  equal  to 
their  Norse  predecessors.  Sir  James  Brooke's  account  of  the 
death  of  a  Malay  Panglima,  or  chief,  shows  this  charac- 
teristic in  a  very  striking  light.  Finding  that  he  was  surrounded 
by  his  enemies,  the  pirate  determined  not  to  die  alone.  With 
one  hand  he  flourished  his  spear,  and  placing  the  other  on 
the  handle  of  his  sword,  he  defied  those  collected  about  him. 
He  danced  his  war-dance  on  the  sand,  his  face  became  deadly 
pale,  and  his  wild  eyes  glared.  Suddenly  one  of  his  enemies 
leapt  forward  and  struck  a  spear  through  his  back  with  such 
force  that  it  came  out  at  his  breast.  The  wound  was  of  course 
mortal ;  but  the  Panglima,  collecting  in  one  supreme  effort  all 
that  remained  of  the  life  that  was  ebbing  out  of  his  body,  rushed 
forward  with  his  spear  and  thrust  it  at  the  breast  of  his  assail- 
ant. The  impulse  was  not,  however,  sufficient  to  make  the 
weapon  enter,  and  the  Panglima  fell  to  the  ground,  his  spear 
only  leaving  his  hand  when  life  was  completely  extinct 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  scourge  of 
piracy  spread  to  China^  and  the  Chinese  pirates  of  that  time, 
called  Ladrones,  fully  justified  the  reputation  for  eccentricity 
which  is  possessed  by  their  countrymen.  They  had  a  very  large 
fleet,  and  soon  grew  so  powerful  that  their  chief,  Ching,  at  length 
aspired  to  nothing  less  than  the  reversal  of  the  Tartar  dynasty,  and 
the  proclamation  of  himself  as  Emperor.  His  ambitious  projects, 
however,  were  rendered  nugatory  by  his  death,  which  took  place 
during  a  storm  in  which  he  was  shipwrecked.  His  widow  then 
assumed  the  command  of  the  pirate  squadron,  and  appointed  one 
of  her  captains,  named  Paou,  who  had  managed  to  secure  her 
good  graces,  her  lieutenant  and  prime  minister.  This  enter* 
prising  lady  and  her  lieutenant  then  drew  up  a  code  of  laws  for 
the  pirates,  in  which,  among  other  things,  it  was  stipulated,  that 
any  one  leaving  his  ship  without  leave  was  to  have  his  ears  slit  in 
presence  of  the  whole  fleet,  and  that  all  booty  should  be  equally 
divided  among  the  men,  any  one  taking  more  than  his  share 
being  punished  with  death.  There  was  also  the  curious  stipu- 
lation that  no  pirate  was  to  pay  his  addresses  (in  pirate 
fashion,  be  it  understood)  to  a  captive  woman  without  the 
permission  of  the  ship's  purser,  or  in  any  other  place  than 
the  ship's  hold.  All  violence  to  women  was  to  be  punished 
with  death,  as  also  the  capture  of  goods  from  poor  people  with- 
out paying  for  them.  These  regulations  were  strictly  executed, 
and  made  the  widow  Ching^s  fleet  very  popular  among  the 
common  people  in  China.  The  pirates  were  looked  upon  as  a 
higl)ly  moral  and  civilized  body,  and  although  they  plundered 
every  vessel  they  came  near,  this  was  not  termed  robbery,  but 
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merely  "  a  transshipping  of  goods/'  Paou,  the  widow's  lieutenant, 
is  spoken  of  as  a  sort  of  Homeric  hero  by  the  Chinese  historians. 
Once,  landing  on  the  coast  with  several  of  his  men,  he  found  a 
colossal  image  in  a  temple,  which  he  lifted  with  ease,  although 
the  united  efforts  of  the  men  who  accompanied  him  &iled  even 
to  move  it  He  then  carried  the  statue  on  board  his  ship,  much 
to  the  alarm  of  his  crew,  who  feared  the  vengeance  of  the  god 
whose  image  had  been  so  irreverently  treated.  Shortly  after, 
Paou  had  an  encounter  with  a  redoubtable  mandarin  named 
Kwolang-lin.  The  battle  lasted  from  morning  till  night,  and 
Kwolang-lin,  finding  it  was  turning  against  him,  levelled  a  gun 
at  Paou,  who  fell  on  his  deck  as  the  piece  went  off.  This,  how- 
ever, was  only  a  stratagem ;  Paou  soon  stood  up  again,  and  so 
frightened  his  opponents,  who  thought  he  was  a  spirit^  that  they 
lost  heart,  and  were  easily  beaten.  Among  the  prisoners  was  the 
mandarin.  Paou  generously  offered  the  old  man  his  liberty, 
notwithstanding  the  ugly  trick  he  had  tried  to  play  him ;  but 
Ewolang-lin  would  accept  no  favours  from  his  conqueror.  He 
seized  Paou  by  the  hair  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  and  grinned 
at  him,  thinking  that  this  insult  would  provoke  Paou  to  kill 
him;  but  finding  that  the  pirate  was  high-minded  enough  to 
take  no  notice,  he  made  a  sudden  movement^  and  then  threw 
himself  into  the  sea.  Such  acts  of  magnanimity,  however,  were 
rare  among  thjd  Ladrones.  It  was  their  common  practice  to  put 
their  prisoners  to  death,  and  when  they  took  a  town  by  assault, 
they  were  paid  ten  dollars  out  of  the  common  fund  for  every 
Chinaman's  head  they  produced.  On  one  such  occasion  a  pirate 
was  seen  with  two  heads  which  he  had  cut  off,  tied  by  their  tails^ 
and  slung  round  his  neck.  They  were  very  dirt7,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  freebooters,  and  an  Englishman  (Mr.  Glasspool)  whom 
they  once  took  prisoner,  complains  bitterly  of  having  been  obliged 
to  live  for  three  weeks  on  caterpillars  boiled  with  rice.  They 
were  much  addicted  to  gambling — also  a  favourite  brigand  pas- 
time— and  spent  all  their  leisure  hours  at  cards  and  in  smoking 
opium. 

By  far  the  most  daring  and  ferocious  of  the  pirates  of  the 
East^  however,  were  Englishmen.  The  former  quality  was  pos- 
sessed in  an  extraordinary  degree  by  the  notorious  Captain  Davis, 
whose  capture  of  the  fort  at  Gambia  is  a  memorable  achievement 
in  piratic  annals.  On  arriving  off  the  African  coast,  he  ordered 
all  his  men  below,  except  those  who  were  absolutely  required  to 
work  his  vessel,  so  as  to  lead  the  men  at  the  fort  to  believe 
she  was  only  a  trader.  He  then  ran  under  the  fort  and  cast 
anchor,  after  which  he  ordered  the  boat  to  be  manned  with  six 
men  dressed  like  the  foremast-men  of  a  merchant's  ship,  and 
rowed  ashore  in  it,  accompanied  by  the  master  and  doctor  all 
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three  in  the  dis^ise  of  merchants.  On  reaching  land,  the  party 
was  conducted  by  a  file  of  muleteers  into  the  fort,  and  were 
leceiyed  with  great  politeness  by  the  goremor,  w^io  inquired  what 
they  were  and  whenoe  they  came,  ^ey  replied  that  they  were 
from  Liverpool,  and  bound  for  the  rirer  Sen^id,  to  trade  for 
gum  and  elephants'  teeth,  but  that  they  had  been  chased  by  two 
French  men-of-war,  and  had  narrowly  escaped  capture.  Davi» 
added  that  they  would  be  elad  to  dispose  of  their  cargo  at  the  fort 
in  exchange  for  slaves,  and  that  it  chiefly  consisted  of  iron  and 
plate,  which  were  then  in  great  demand  at  the  station.  The 
governor  agreed  to  give  them  slaves  for  their  caigo,  and  asked  if 
Siey  had  an^  European  liquor  on  board.  They  answered  that 
they  had  a  httle  for  their  own  use,  but  that  he  should  have  a 
hamper  of  it.  This  offer  so  pleased  the  governor,  that  he  asked 
the  whole  party  to  dinner.  Davis  accepted  the  invitation,  at  the 
same  time  remarking  that  as  he  was  commander  of  the  vessel,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  down  to  see  if  she  was  properly 
moored,  and  to  give  some  other  directions ;  but  that  his  companions 
might  stay,  and  that  he  would  return  before  dinner,  and  bring  the 
hamper  with  him.  Durii^  the  whole  of  the  time  he  was  in  the  fort 
he  carefully  examined  all  its  weak  points,  and  especially  the  places 
where  the  arms  were  kept  He  discovered  that  most  of  these  were 
piled  up  in  a  comer  in  a  guard-house,  before  which  there  was  a 
sentiy,  and  that  some  more  were  stowed  away  |in  the  governor's 
halL  Upon  arriving  on  board  of  his  ship,  he  ordered  his  men  to  be 
ready  f(»r  action  when  he  hoisted  theflag  from  the  walls,  and  warned 
them  not  to  take  too  much  liquor,  after  which  he  returned  to  the 
castle,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  the  pirates,  each  armed  with  two 
pairs  of  pistols  concealed  under  his  clothes.    These  he  ordered  to 

S\  into  the  guard-room,  and  fall  into  conversation  with  the  soldiers- 
ere,  adding,  that  when  the  moment  for  action  arrived,  he  would 
fire  a  pistol  out  of  the  governor's  window,  upon  which  they  were 
to  shut  up  the  soldiers  and  secure  the  arma  On  arriving  at  the 
castle,  Davis  found  the  governor  alone  in  his  room,  oveifiowing 
with  hospitality  and  good-fellowship.  Dinner  was  not  ready,  and 
the  governor  proposed  they  should  make  a  bowl  of  punch  icy 
while  away  the  time;  but  Davis,  seeing  his  opportunity,  pre- 
sented a  pistol  to  the  breast  of  his  astoni^ed  host,  telling  him  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  a  dead  man  unless  he  would  sur- 
render the  fort  and  all  that  it  contained.  The  governor,  being 
unarmed  and  without  assistance,  had  no  choice  but  to  submit ; 
upon  which  Davis  fired  his  pistol  out  of  the  window.  Instantly 
the  pirates  in  the  guard-room  secured  the  soldiers,  took  possession 
of  the  arms,  and  hung  out  the  black  flag.  The  men  from  the 
vessel  then  rushed  into  the  fort,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards- 
were  in  full  possession  of  it,  without  the  slightest  bloodshed  or 
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diflorden  After  staying  a  few  days  at  the  eastle,  daring  which 
period  they  dismoanted  the  guns  and  demolisited  the  fortifioa- 
tioos,  the  pirates  departed,  loaded  with  booty,  and  aoeompanMd 
by  some  of  the  garrison,  who  had  volunteered  to  share  their 
aaventuroos  life.  Davis  did  not  live  long,  however,  to  enjoy  tiie 
fruits  of  his  triumph.  Shortly  after,  as  he  was  nearing  the 
Isle  of  Princes,  he  attempted  to  j^y  a  similar  stratagem  o& 
the  Portuguese.  On  approaching  the  coast,  he  hoisted  ISnglish 
colours,  imd  was  accordingly  piloted  into  port  with  all  the 
honours  due  to  an  Enghsh  man-of-war.  After  staying  a 
short  time  in  the  island  to  refit^  he  invited  the  governor 
and  the  wealthiest  of  the  inhabitants  to  dine  oa  board  lus 
ship,  intending  to  put  them  in  irons  when  they  arrived  ther^ 
and  only  to  liberate  ihem  on  payment  of  a  large  ransom.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  success  of  his  plan,  a  negro  whom  Davk  had 
taken  into  his  confidence  swam  ashore  on  tike  night  previous  to 
the  day  on  which  the  dinner  was  to  take  place,  aiMl  informed  the 
governor  of  his  danger.  This  intelligence  set  the  whole  garrison 
on  the  idert ;  the  troops  were  ord^ed  out  and  placed  in  the 
most  advantageous  situations,  and  the  night  was  pasnd  in 
strengthening  the  defences  of  the  place.  Siunrtly  after  day- 
break, the  pirates  landed,  and  marched  towards  the  finrt;  bat 
they  met  with  such  a  warm  reception  that  they  were  sooq 
obliged  to  retire,  taking  with  ihem  their  commander,  who  was 
mortally  wounded  by  a  musket-ball.  As  they  were  rowing 
towards  their  ship,  Davis,,  though  in  his  dying  agonies,  Itfted 
himself  up  out  of  the  boat  where  he  lay,  and  fired  a  last  pistol- 
shot  at  his  pursuers,  thus  appropriatdy  ending  his  de^ierate 
career. 

The  audacity  of  the  Britkh  pirates  was  only  equalled  by  their 
ferocity,  to  which  it  would  be  di£Scult  to  find  a  parallel  among 
the  most  savage  and  uncivilized  nations.  Amoi^  those  who 
particularly  distinguished  themselves  by  this  species  of  moral 
insanity  were  Captains  Low  and  Teach.  Low  was  a  Londoner, 
and  his  taste  for  piracy  was  exhibited  at  a  very  early  age.  It  is 
said  that  when  a  boy  he  used  to  levy  contributions  among  his  com- 
panions^ and  that  if  any  of  them  refused,  a  fight  was  the  result. 
His  first  exploit  was  to  shoot  at  his  captain  because  the  latt^ 
ordered  him  on  an  expedition  just  as  Low  was  about  to  have  his 
dinner.  He  then  set  up  as  a  pirat§,  and  was  remarkably  suocessftil 
in  his  capUires,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  terror  he  inspired.  Onee 
he  captured  a  French  ship,  and  being  in  want  of  provisions,  he 
d&red  to  the  governor  of  a  French  port  to  give  her  up  {Nrovnied 
he  would  send  him  a  supply.  The  provisions  were  sent,  and  Low 
liberated  the  crew,  but  declined  to  give  up  the  vessel  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  a  very  stout  cook  on  board,  who,  being  a  greasy 
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fellow,  ought  to  fry  well.  He  then  had  the  unfortunate  man 
bound  to  the  mast,  and  set  the  ship  on  fire.  Still  more  atrocious 
was  his  conduct  towards  the  captain  and  crew  of  a  Pdrtu^ese 
ship  which  he  had  captured.  Having  heard  that  there  was  a  large 
sum  of  money  on  board,  he  searched  all  over  the  vessel,  but  without 
success,  upon  which  he  ordered  the  crew  to  be  put  to  the  torture 
in  order  to  make  them  say  where  the  treasure  was  concealed.  It 
then  came  out  that  the  captain  had,  during  the  chase,  hung  the 
bag  containing  the  money  out  of  his  cabin-window,  and 
that  when  the  pirates  came  on  board,  he  had  cut  the  rope,  and 
the  bag  had  fallen  into  the  sea.  This  put  Low  into  such  a  firenzy 
that  he  immediately  ordered  the  captain's  lips  to  be  cut  ofif  and 
broiled  before  his  eyes,  after  which  both  he  and  the  crew  were 
murdered.  The  cruelty  of  this  singular  ruffian  did  not,  how- 
ever, always  require  so  much  provocation.  He  would  murder  a 
man  out  of  simple  exuberance  of  spirits,  and  when  he  was  in  the 
best  of  humours.  One  thing  only  is  recorded  to  his  credit :  he 
never  ill-treated  his  own  countrymen.  The  only  instance  in 
which  he  fled  from  the  pursuit  of  a  man-of-war  was  when  it  was 
manned  by  English  sailors ;  andonce  when  he  captured  a  brigantine 
of  which  the  crew  were  one-half  English  and  one-half  Portuguese, 
he  hanged  the  latter,  and  allowed  the  English  to  go  where  they 


Teach,  better  known  in  the  West  Indies  as  Black  Beard, 
was  a  grotesque  villain,  who  delighted  in  a  sort  of  picturesque 
ruffianism  that  made  him  the  admiration  as  well  as  the  terror 
of  the  country  in  which  he  committed  his  depredations.  The 
sobriquet  by  which  he  was  known  was  derived  from  a  black 
beard  of  extraordinary  length,  which  covered  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  face,  and  which  he  used  to  twist  into  numberless  small  tails. 
While  in  action  he  had  three  brace  of  pistols  slung  across  his 
shoulders,  and  lighted  matches  stuck  under  his  hat,  which 
illumined  his  dusky  face  and  fierce  eyes  with  an  unearthly  glare, 
and,  together  with  his  bristling  beard  and  wild  gestures,  made  up 
a  picture  that  few  could  look  upon  without  fear.  From  time  to 
time  he  would  land  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  '*  council."  On 
these  occasions,  seated  under  a  wild  fig-tree,  with  his  band  sur- 
roimdinff  him,  he  would  consult  them  about  his  plans,  punish 
those  who  had  broken  the  rules  of  the  band,  and  reward  the 
bravest  and  most  enterprising.  He  had  a  harem  of  fourteen 
wives,  whom  he  treated  with  such  brutality  that  even  his  crew 
were  horror-struck  at  his  conduct  None  of  them,  however,  dared 
to  whisper  a  word  of  remonstrance,  for  they  knew  his  despotic 
temper,  and  believed  him  to  be  armed  with  supernatural  power 
which  enabled  him  to  do  anything  he  wished.  Those  of  his  com- 
panions who  were  taken  alive  in  his  last  battle  used  to  relate  how 
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once,  upon  a  cruise,  they  found  they  had  a  stranger  on  board ;  how 
this  stranger  was  seen  for  several  days  among  them,  sometimes 
below,  sometimes  on  deck,  although  none  of  the  crew  could  say 
who  he  was,  or  whence  he  came ;  and  how  at  last  he  disappeared 
in  the  same  mysterious  manner  as  he  had  come^  and  all  of  them 
religiously  believed  it  was  the  devil.  The  belief  that  Black  Beard 
was  in  communication  with  the  Spirit  of  Evil  was  still  further 
strengthened  by  another  incident  which  well  paints  the  grotesque 
extravagance  of  the  man.  Being  one  day  at  sea,  and  a  little 
flushed  with  drink,  "  Come,"  said  he,  "  let  us  make  a  hell  of  our 
own,  and  try  how  long  we  can  bear  it."  He  then  went  down, 
with  some  of  his  men,  into  the  hold,  and,  after  shutting  down  the 
hatches,  filled  several  tubs  with  sulphur  and  other  combustible 
materials,  which  he  set  on  fire,  thusKterally  involving  himself  and 
his  men  in  fire  and  brimstone ;  after  which  he  danced  about  the 
hold  with  oaths  and  frantic  gestures,  apparently  not  in  the  least 
aflfected  by  the  choking  vapour  which  filled  the  air,  until  his  com- 
panions, fainting  and  nearly  sufibcated,  compelled  him  to  release 
them.  His  convivial  humour  was  of  a  similar  kind.  In  one  of 
his  drunken  fits,  while  seated  in  his  cabin  at  dinner,  he  blew  out 
the  candles,  cocked  his  pistols,  and  crossing  his  hands,  fired  on 
each  side  at  his  companions,  one  of  whom  received  a  shot  which 
maimed  him  for  life.  This  story  he  used  to  tell  himself  with 
great  glee,  adding  that,  "  if  he  did  not  now  and  then  kill  one  of 
his  men,  they  would  forget  who  he  was/'  The  account  of  the 
capture  and  death  of  this  eccentric  robber  is  not  the  least  inte- 
r^ting  part  of  his  history.  Two  sloops,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Maynard,  an  oflacer  of  the  British  navy,  came  up 
with  him  one  evening  as  he  was  lying  in  a  bay  near  Bermuda. 
They  did  not  venture  to  attack  him  in  the  night,  and  therefore 
anchored  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  Meanwhile  Black  Beard, 
who  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  his  danger,  passed  the  night  in 
carousing  with  his  men.  One  of  them  having  asked  him 
whether  in  case  anything  should  happen  to  him  during  the  en- 
gagement, his  wife  should  not  be  told  where  he  had  buried  his 
money,  he  answered  that  nobody  but  himself  and  the  devil  knew 
where  it  was,  and  the  longest  liver  should  take  alL  In  the  morn- 
ing Maynard  weighed  anchor,  hoisted  the  English  colours,  and 
made  towards  Black  Beard.  Upon  this  the  pirate  called  out  to 
him  to  say  who  he  was,  and  whence  he  came.  "  You  may  see 
from  our  colours,"  was  the  reply.  Black  Beard  then  asked 
Maynard  to  send  his  boat  on  bowrd,  that  he  might  see  who  he 
was.  Maynard,  with  characteristic  pluck,  answered :  *'  I  cannot 
spare  my  boat,  but  I  will  come  on  board  of  you  as  soon  as  I  can 
with  my  sloop.''  On  hearing  this.  Black  Beard  took  a  glass  of 
liquor  and  drank  to  him,  saying,  **  I  will  give  no  quarter,  nor 
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take  any  from  you."  Mayuard  retorted  that  he  expected  no 
oaarter  from  him,  nor  should  he  give  him  any.  Meanwhile  the 
doops  approached  the  pirate,  and  one  of  them  received  a  broad- 
side frmn  him  which  killed  or  womnded  twenty  of  his  crew. 
Maynard,  finding  that  his  doop  would  soon  come  up  with  the 
pirate's  ship,  ordered  all  his  men  below,  he  and  the  man  at  the 
helm  alone  remaining  on  deck.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered 
the  men  to  take  iheir  pistols  and  cutlasses^  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
action  at  his  call.  Seeing  that  there  were  scarcely  any  hands 
on  deck  as  the  sloop  approached  him,  the  pirate  exclaimed — 
*'  They  are  all  knocked  on  the  head  except  three  or  four ;  let  us 
jump  on  board,  and  cut  to  pieces  those  that  are  alive."  Black 
Beard  then  boarded  the  sloop  with  fourteen  of  his  men,  Maynard 
at  the  same  time  calling  out  to  his  crew,  who  instantly  rushed  on 
deck.  Black  Beard  and  the  lieutenant  exchanged  shots,  and  the 
jnrate  was  wounded,  after  which  they  engaged  each  other  with 
their  swords.  Unfortunately  the  sword  of  the  lieutenant  broke, 
but  he  was  rescued  by  one  of  his  men,  who  rave  Black  Beard  a 
terriUe  wound  in  the  neck.  A  desperate  mJUe  ensued,  in  which 
both  sides  fought  with  such  vigour  that  the  sea  all  round  the 
Tessels  was  soon  dyed  with  blood.  The  pirate,  after  receiving 
twenty  wounds,  at  length  fell  dead  while  he  was  in  the  act 
of  cocking  his  pistol.  His  men  then  surrendered,  and  were 
taken  prisoners  by  Maynard's  crew.  It  afterwards  came  out 
that  Blade  Beard  had  placed  a  negro  with  a  match  at  the  door 
of  the  powder  magazine  in  his  ship,  with  instructions  to  set  light 
to  the  powder  directly  the  king's  men  came  on  board,  the  pirate 
having  determined  to  involve  himself  and  his  opponents  in  one 
common  ndn  rather  than  be  taken  aliva 

Not  only  were  the  courage  and  ferocity  of  the  English  pirates 
but  little  inferior  to  those  of  the  skalds  and  berserkers  of  ancient 
Nonray,  but  they  had  among  them  female  pirates  who  were  worthy 
rivals  of  the  Norwegian  princesses  sung  by  the  saga-men.  Of 
these,  the  most  famous  was  Mary  Read.  This  woman  was  the 
illegitimate  daughter  of  the  wife  of  a  sailor,  who  passed  her  off  as 
her  deceased  son  in  order  to  continue  to  draw  the  allowance  whidi 
had  been  given  for  him  by  her  husband's  relations. .  Subsec^uentiy 
Mary  Bead,  who  had  acquired  manly  tastes  under  her  disguise, 
engaged  on  board  a  man-of-war ;  but  the  ord^ly  life  of  the 
king^i  navy  soon  became  irksome  to  her,  and  she  enlisted  in  a 
cavsfay  regiment  in  Flanders.  Here  she  fell  in  love  with  one  of 
her  eomrades,  who,  on  discovering  her  sex,  made  her  an  offer  of 
marriage.  The  two  troopers  were  duly  united  in  presence  of 
several  of  the  officers,  who  provided  them  with  clothes  and 
money.  This  enabled  them  to  procure  their  discharge,  and 
Aomj  after  they  took  a  puUic-house,  and  had  a  great  run 
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of  businesa  Mary's  husband  died,  bowerer,  after  they  had 
been  married  a  few  months ;  her  busineas  then  declined^  and 
she  enlisted  in  an  infantry  regiment  quartered  in  one  of  the 
frontier  tovms.  But  meanwhile  peace  had  been  proclaimed^  and 
MaiT,  finding  there  was  no  prospect  of  promotion,  and  being 
tired  of  a  garrison  life,  went  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  the 
West  IndiesL  This  ship  was  captured  by  pirates,  who  accepted 
Mary's  offer  to  join  their  band.  She  soon  obtained  a  reputation 
for  being  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  resolute  fighters  of  the 
whole  crew,  and  she  gave  abundant  evidence  of  her  courage  and 
presence  of  mind  on  many  occasiona  Ouce  she  became  stronglj 
attached  to  a  young  artist,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
piratea  Her  lover  having  quarrelled  with  one  of  the  crew,  they 
agreed  to  fight  a  duel  on  shore.  Mary,  though  extremely  anxious 
for  the  safety  of  her  lover,  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  his  re- 
fusing to  fight,  and  thus  exposing  himself  to  the  imputation  of 
being  a  coward.  At  last  she  hit  upon  a  very  in^nious  expedient 
for  avoiding  the  difficulty.  She  quarrelled  with  the  man  who 
had  challenged  her  lover,  and  arranged  so  as  to  fifiht  him  two 
hours  before  the  first  duel  was  to  take  place.  I^e  result  was 
that  the  challenger  was  run  through  the  body  with  her  sword, 
and  both  the  honour  and  life  of  her  lover  were  saved. 

The  celebrated  adventurers  who  were  known  as  Buccaneers 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  although  they  were  somewhat  more 
rei^^ectable  than  pirates,  were  quite  equal  to  them  in  daring,  and 
were  scarcely  more  scrupulous  in  their  regard  for  life  and  property. 
Originalljr  they  were  shipowners  and  merchants,  who  made  war  on 
the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies  on  their  own  account,  to  revenge 
themselves  for  the  ill-treatment  and  obstruction  to  trade  which 
they  had  suffered  at  their  hands.  The  enterprises  of  the  buccaneers 
were  afterwards  connived  at  by  the  maritime  stat^  of  Europe, 
most  of  whom  had  a  grudge  against  Spain  for  her  domineering 
pretensions  in  the  American  seas.  The  *'  brethren  of  the  coast, 
as  the  buccaneers  called  themselves,  were  held  together  by  a  code 
of  laws  and  regulations.  By  this  code  every  member  of  the  body 
had  his  chosen  and  declared  comrade,  with  whom  he  shared 
his  property  while  tiiey  lived  together,  and  when  one  of  the 
two  died,  the  other  succeeded  to  whatever  he  possessed.  All  the 
booty  taken  by  the  buccaneers  went  to  a  common  fund,  firom 
which  shares  were  psdd  to  each  man  accorciing  to  his  rank. 
Money  was  also  given  out  of  this  fund  to  those  who  were  wounded 
or  maimed.  The  amount  payable  for  the  loss  of  a  right  arm  was 
600  pieces  of  eighty  or  six  slaves ;  for  a  left  arm  or  right  leg, 
500  pieces  of  ei^t,  or  five  slaves ;  for  a  left  leg,  400  pieces  of 
eight,  or  four  slaves ;  for  an  eye  or  a  finger,  100  pieces  of  eight, 
or  one  slave.    They  professed  a  great  respect  for  religion  and 
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honour,  although  the  way  in  which  they  showed  it  was  some- 
what peculiar.  Thus  one  of  their  captains  shot  a  buccaneer  in  a 
'  church  for  behaving  irreverently  during  the  performance  of  ma^ 
Baveneau  de  Lussan  became  a  buccaneer  in  order  to  pav  his 
debts,  which,  it  is  said,  he  did  to  the  last  penny.  No  bolts  or 
locks  were  allowed  on  the  buccaneers'  ships,  because  such  fasten- 
ings were  held  to  imply  a  doubt  of  "  the  honour  of  their  vocation."^ 
One  of  the  earliest  and  most  celebrated  of  the  buccaneers  was 
Pierre,  of  Dieppe,  otherwise  called  **  Pierre  le  Grand,"  who,  like 
Julius  CsBsar,  has  left  us  an  account  of  his  exploits,  in  which  he 
always  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person.  The  achievement 
which  made  him  famous  was  the  capture  of  the  Vice- Admiral  of 
the  Spanish  fleet.  We  will  quote  his  own  narrative  of  this  bold 
adventure : — 

<'  The  boat  wherein  Pierre  le  Grand  was  with  his  companions  had 
been  at  sea  a  long  time,  without  any  prize  worth  his  taking,  and  their 
provisions  beginning  to  fail,  they  were  in  danger  of  starving.     When 
they  were  almost  i^educed  to  despair,  they  espied  a  great  ship  of  the 
Spanish  flota,  separated  from  the  rest.     This  vessel  they  resolved  to 
take,  or  die  in  the  attempt.  Hereupon  they  sailed  towards  her  to  view 
her  strength,  and  though  they  judged  the  vessel  to  be  superior  to  theirs,, 
yet  their  covetousness,  and  the  extremity  they  were  reduced  to,  made 
them  venture.  Being  come  so  near  that  they  could  not  possibly  escape, 
they  made  an  oath  to  their  captain,  Pierre  le  Grand,  to  stand  by  him 
to  the  last.   It  is  true,  the  pirates  believed  they  would  find  the  ship 
unprovided  to  fight,  and  therefore  be  able  the  sooner  to  master  her.  It 
was  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  that  they  began  the  attack.   But  before 
they  engaged,  they  ordered  the  surgeon  of  the  boat  to  bore  a  hole  in 
the  sides  of  it,  that  their  own  vessel  sinking  under  them,  they  might 
be  compelled  to  attack  more  vigorously,  and  endeavour  more  hastily  tO' 
board  the  ship.     This  was  done  accordingly ;  and  without  any  other 
arms  than  a  pistol  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  they  imme* 
diately  climbed  up  the  sides  of  the  ship,  and  r^n  all  together  into  the 
great  cabin,  where  they  found  the  captain,  with  several  of  his  com- 
panions, playing  at  cards.     Here  they  set  a  pistol  to  his  breast,  com<- 
xnanding  him  to  deliver  up  the  ship.    The  Spaniards,  surprised  to  see 
the  pirates  on  board  of  their  ship,  cried :  '  Jesus,  bless  us !    Are  these 
devils,  or  what  are  they  ?'     Meanwhile  some  of  them  took  possession 
of  the  gun-room,  and  seized  the  arms,  killing  as  many  as  made  any 
opposition.     Whereupon  the  Spaniards  presently  surrendered.     That 
very  day  the  captain*  of  the  ship  had  been  told  by  some  of  the  seamen 
that  the  boat  which  was  in  view  cruising  was  a  boat  of  pirates,  when 
the  captain  slightingly  answered,  '  What  then  P     Must  I  be  afraid  of 
such  a  pitiful  thing  as  that  is  f  No,  though  she  were  a  ship  as  big  and 
as  strong  as  mine  is.'     As  soon  as  Pierre  le  Grand  had  taken  this  rich 
prize,  he  detained  in  his  service  as  many  of  the  common  seamen  as  he 
had  need  of,  setting  the  rest  ashore,  and  then  set  sail  for  France,  where 
he  continued  without  ever  returning  to  America  again." 
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Another  Frenchman,  Fran9oi8  L'Olonnais,  was  distinguished 
among  the  buccaneers  for  his  cruelty  as  well  as  his  successes.  He 
had  650  men  under  him,  took  five  towns,  from  the  inhabitants  of 
which  he  extorted  immense  sums  by  way  of  ransom,  and  captured 
ships  laden  with  cargoes  of  great  value.  His  depredations,  like 
those  of  the  other  buccaneers,  were  chiefly  exercised  upon  the 
Spaniards,  to  whom  he  bore  a  private  grudge.  Being  once  on  a 
cruise  near  the  village  of  Los  Cayos,  the  inhabitants,  fearing  lest 
he  should  attack  them,  hastily  sent  to  the  governor  of  the  Havana 
for  assistance.  The  governor  sent  a  ship  with  ten  guns  and  ninety 
men,  and  told  the  crew  not  to  return  until  they  had  totally  de- 
stroyed  the  pirates.  He  also  sent  with  them  a  nemro,  who  was  to 
serve  as  executioner,  and  had  strict  orders  to  hang  tul  of  the  pirates 
except  Li'Olonnais,  who  was  to  be  brought  alive  to  the  Havana.  On 
arriving  at  LosCayos,  theship  was  attacked  by  UOlonnais  withsuch 
vigour  that  the  crew  were  soon  driven  by  the  pirates  under  the 
hatches  and  forced  to  surrender.  L'OlonnaiBthen  ordered  them  to 
be  brought  up  one  by  one,  and  as  each  appeared  on  deck  he  cut  off 
his  head  with  his  own  hand.  When  the  negro  came  up  he  begged 
for  mercy^  and  confessed  that  he  had  been  sent  by  the  governor  as 
haugman  of  the  ship.  But  L'Olonnais  was  inexorable.  He 
murdered  every  man  of  the  crew  but  one,  whom  he  sent  with 
the  following  message  to  the  governor : — "  I  shall  never  hence- 
forward give  quarter  to  any  Spaniard  whatsoever,  and  I  have  great 
hopes  I  shall  execute  on  your  own  person  the  very  same  punish- 
ment as  I  have  upon  them  vou  sent  against  me.  Thus  have  I 
retaliated  the  kindness  you  designed  for  me  and  mv  companions." 
L'Olonnais  strictly  kept  his  word.  Whenever  ne  captured  a 
Spaniard  he  put  him  to  torture,  and  unless  he  was  paid  a  large 
ransom,  cut  lus  captive  to  pieces  with  his  hanger,  and  pulled  his 
tongue  out  Having  had  a  skirmish  with  a  body  of  Spaniards  as 
he  was  marching  to  attack  the  town  of  St  Pedro,  he  killed  all  the 
wounded,  and  asked  the  prisoners  whether  there  was  any  other 
way  to  the  town  than  that  which  he  was  pursuing,  as  the  latter 
was  very  favourable  for  ambuscades.  The  prisoners  answered 
that  they  knew  of  none  ;  which  so  enraged  L'Olonnais  that  he 
drew  his  cutlass,  cut  open  the  breast  of  one  of  them,  and  pulling 
out  his  heart,  began  to  gnaw  it  with  his  teeth,  saying :  '^  I  will 
serve  you  all  alike  if  you  do  not  show  me  another  way."  This  so 
frightened  the  other  prisoners  that  they  offered  to  lead  him  to 
another  road,  which,  however,  was  extremely  precipitous,  and 
finding  that  it  was  impracticable  for  his  army,  L'Olonnais  stormed 
and  raved  like  a  madman,  exclaiming — ''  Mortdieu !  les  Espagnols 
me  le  paieront."  At  length  he  reached  the  town,  took  it  after  an 
obstinate  defence,  and  laid  it  in  ashes,  after  massacreine  the  in* 
habitants  and  plundering  them  of  all  their  valuable&  This  ruth* 
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lesB  savage  died  a  death  as  lK>rribIe  as  that  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  procure  for  his  c^^tives.  Having  been  abandoned  by 
his  crew,  he  landed  on  the  coast  of  Darien,  and  was  taken  {H^ifionar 
by  some  Indiw%  who  tore  him  in  pieces  alive,  throwing  his  body 
lunb  by  limb  into  the  fire»  and  his  ashes  into  the  air.  ^'  ThuSi  * 
savs  the  buccaneer  Esquemelins",  from  whom  we  have  chiefly 
taken  the  incidents  above  reUtt^,  '*  ends  the  history  of  the  Im 
and  miserable  deadi  of  that  infernal  wretch  L'01onnai%  who,  fuU 
of  horxid,  execrable,  and  enormous  deeds,  and  debtor  to  so  mudi 
innocent  blood,  died  by  cruel  and  butcherly  hands,  such  as  his 
own  were  in  the  course  of  his  life.'* 

A  Welshman,  named  Moigan,  was  the  worthy  rival  of 
L'Olonnais.  Like  his  French  predecessor,  he  took  and  plundered 
several  town^  and  ezerdsed  shocking  cruelties  on  his  cap- 
tivesL  He  had  great  military  and  acuninistrative  ability,  and 
even  aspired  to  form  a  buccaneering  empire  in  the  West  Indies, 
with  himself  at  its  head.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  ex- 
ploits wae  his  defeat  of  three  Spanish  men-of-war  which  had  been 
sent  after  him  in  the  Gulf  of  Maracaiba  He  fitted  up  one  of  his 
vessels  as  a  fire-ship,  in  whidi  were  stuck  logs  of  wood  dressed 
with  hats  on  to  look  like  men,  and  which  was  made  to  appear  in 
every  way  like  an  ordinary  vesseL  Following  dose  in  the  rear  of 
this  mute  crew,  be  saw  two  of  the  Spanish  men-of-war  blown  up, 
and  he  took  the  third.  Shortly  afterwards  he  conceived  the 
ambitious  project  of  taking  the  city  of  Panama*  He  advanced  on 
the  town  at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  men,  but  before  reaching 
it  was  met  bv  a  large  body  of  Spaniards,  preceded  by  herds  of 
wild  bull%  which  tl^y  drove  upon  the  adventurers  to  disorder 
their  ranksi  The  buccaneeri^  however,  who  had  often  hunted 
these  animals,  w^e  in  no  way  disconcerted  by  this  attack,  and 
after  a  long  battle,  which  lasted  a  day  and  a  night,  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  citv.  Morgan  here  obtained  so  much 
booty  that  he  withdrew  quietly  from  the  command,  and  proceeded 
to  llnglandf  where  he  soon  mt  into  ereat  favour  wiw  Charles 
IL  and  his  ministers^  was  made  a  knight^  and  afterwards  returned 
to  the  scenes  of  his  former  exploits  as  governor  of  Jamaica,  where 
he  assiduously  hunted  down  most  of  his  old  associates.  His  presence 
at  the  court  of  King  Charles  had  made  buccaneering  fiaffiiionable 
in  England,  and  many  '^ young  bloods''  of  good  position  axui 
abilities,  such  bs  Dampier,  Sharp,  and  Cowley,  went  out  as  loaders 
of  predatory  expeditions  in  the  South  Seas*  There  was  not 
enough  harmony  among  them,  however,  to  enable  them  to  secure 
any  permanent  footing  and  buccaneering  was  finally  extinguidied 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  a  Bourbon  prince 
ascended  the  throne  of  Spun,  and  the  tacit  6UiqM>rt  of  the  iBritish 
and  French  govemm^its  was  withdrawn  from  the  buccaneers. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  buccaneers  exeroited  their  depredatbns 
both  on  eea  and  land,  like  the  ancient  Norwegians  ana  the  more 
Bodem  Makys ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  their  exploits 
voold  have  been  very  ins^ificant  if  they  had  confined  their 
operations  to  the  land  only.  There  is  a  freedom  and  wild  inde- 
pendence about  the  life  of  a  pirate  whidi  ai*e  denied  to  the  lands^ 
man,  and  which,  as  a  rule,  must  always  lift  the  freebooter  on  the  sea 
h^h  above  his  brother  on  land  in  most  of  the  nobler  qualities  of 
human  nature.  To  this  rule,  however,  there  are  some  striking 
exceptionsL  The  robber  tribes  among  the  Afjghans,  who  plunder 
and  murder  any  one  they  meet  without  acruple,  treat  bH  wom^i, 
whatever  may  be  their  nation,  with  chivalrous  respect,  and  allow 
any  traveller  who  hires  an  escort  from  among  them  to  pass 
through  their  countiy  with  perfect  security.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  so  rapacious  that  they  do  not  scruple  to  attack  funeral 
processions  atul  detain  the  corpse  until  a  ransom  is  paid  for  it. 
Similar  traits  are  related  of  other  tribes  of  robbers  in  India,  such 
as  the  Bheels,  the  Rohillas,  and  the  ancient  Pindarries.  The 
Pindarrjes,  who  were  once  the  terror  of  India,  where  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  devastating  whde  provinces,  were  led  by  chiefs  of 
extraordinary  courage  and  audacity.  One  of  them,  named 
Cheetoo,  baffled  the  pursuit  of  our  troops  for  nearly  two  years, 
and  at  length  died  a  terrible  death  in  a  jungle  where  he  sought 
shelter.  The  jungle  was  infested  by  tigers^  by  which  he  was 
devoured  alive. 

Betuming  to  Europe,  we  find  the  Norman  depredators  suc- 
ceeded by  pirates  almost  equally  formidable,  who,  issuing  from, 
the  state  formed  by  Barbarossa  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ravaged 
the  territories  on  the  European  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 
These  freebooters  retained  their  possessions  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa  for  nearly  three  centuries,  defying  the  efforts  of  some  of 
ihe  principal  nations  of  Europe  to  dislodge  them,  until  at  length 
they  were  crashed  by  the  French,  and  their  piratical  empire  was 
converted  into  the  still  turbulent  and  rebellious  colony  of  Algeria. 
Tbey  presented  no  marked  characteristics,  and  the  fierceness  and 
reckless  daring  of  their  kind  was  not  in  their  case  tempered  by 
aav  nobler  qualities.  For  a  truly  characteristic  figure  of  the  good 
ola  type  we  mt^t  go  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  oeutury,  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  anarchy  produced  by  the  wars  of  Napoleon 
in  Germany,  several  bands  of  brigands  infested  the  Palatinate. 
AiBODg  these  was  the  fiamous  Schinder-Hannes,  the  robber  of  the 
Bhine.  SBs  real  name  was  John  Buckler,  and  he  b^an  his  pre- 
datoiy  career  by  spending  in  a  jollification  with  his  comrades, 
some  money  which  his  master,  a  publican,  had  given  him  to  buy 
brandy.  He  then  took  to  dieep-stealing,  but  was  caught  in  the 
act,  arrested,  and  thrown  into  prison.   He  soon  escaped,  however. 
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and  went  to  the  mountains,  where  he  joined  Finck  and  Black 
Peter,  the  captains  of  two  bands  of  daring  outlaws.  Soon  after  he 
was  a^ain  arrested  for  stealing  a  horse,  and  again  escaped  from 
his  prison  by  breaking  through  a  wall ;  but  the  authorities  were 
this  time  on  the  alert.  They  captured  him  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  and  confined  him  in  a  dungeon  in  the  strong  tower  of 
Simmem.  It  was  not  strong  enough,  however,  to  prevent  his 
escaping  a  third  time.  By  means  of  a  broken  knife  he  contrived 
to  remove  a  board  in  the  wall  of  his  dungeon,  whence  creeping 
into  an  outer  room,  he  wrenched  the  iron  bars  from  the  window, 
and  leapt  down  to  the  ground  from  a  considerable  height  As  he 
was  descending  he  loosened  a  heavy  stone,  which  fell  after  bim, 
wounding  him  severely  in  the  leg.  Notwithstanding  this,  he 
managed  to  crawl  in  the  dark  to  a  neighbouring  forest,  in  which 
he  lay  concealed  for  two  days  without  food.  On  the  third  day 
he  discovered  the  house  of  one  of  his  old  associates,  where  he 
soon  recovered,  and  organized  a  fresh  band.  Being  young,  hand- 
some, and  clever,  he  soon  obtained  considerable  influence,  not 
only  over  his  companions,  but  also  over  the  fair  sex,  who  rendered 
iiim  a  great  deal  of  assistance  in  the  execution  of  his  plans.  A 
girl  named  Julia  Blsdsus  accompanied  him,  dressed  as  a  man,  in 
most  of  his  expeditions,  and  was  devotedly  attached  to  him.  The 
band  not  only  broke  into  private  houses,  but  attacked  whole  viU 
lages,  carrying  away  with  them  everything  of  value  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on.  The  special  objects  of  their  attack  were  Jews,  who 
were  at  that  time  considered  fair  game  even  by  honest  men.  At 
Merzheim  the  magistrate  actually  pointed  out  a  house  to  Schinder- 
HanneS)  which,  he  said,  was  the  residence  of  a  Jew  of  great  wealth, 
and  the  hint  was,  of  course,  not  lost  on  the  robber,  who  at  once 
plundered  the  house  without  the  slightest  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities.  Once,  being  in  a  jocular  mood,  Schinder- 
Hannes  stopped  a  large  caravan  of  Jews,  and  ordered  them  all  to 
take  ofif  their  shoes  and  stockings.  The  Jews  having  tremblingly 
obeyed,  the  robber  and  his  companions  mixed  the  shoes  and 
stockings  together  with  their  gun-stocks,  so  as  to  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  their  owners  to  pick  out  those  that  belonged 
to  them.  After  having  done  this  to  his  satisfaction,  ''  jNow 
then,  Jews,"  said  Schinder-Hannes,  ''take  every  one  of  you  his 
own  stockings  and  his  own  shoes,  put  them  on,  and  decamp 
instantly.  Be  honest  if  you  can,  and  take  no  one  s  things  but 
your  own.  I  will  shoot  every  one  of  you  that  takes  another  man's 
shoe  or  another  man's  stocking.  Quick !  quick  I  he  is  a  dead  man 
who  is  the  last  to  be  fitted  to  his  own,  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
Schinder-Hannes !"  and  he  and  his  followers  levelled  their 
muskets  at  the  bare-footed  and  bewildered  Jews.  This  threat 
nearly  bereft  the  unfortunate  men  of  their  senses,  and  they  all 
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ihrew  themselves  together  on  the  heap  by  the  road-side,  scram- 
blii^  for  their  shoes  and  stockings,  and  scratching  and  abusing  one 
mother  in  their  hurry  and  impatience.  After  Schinder-Hannes 
had  amused  himself  for  a  while  with  this  ludicrous  sight,  he 
walked  off  with  his  comrades,  laughing  heartily.  This  and  similar 
incidents,  combined  with  the  wonderful  escapes  and  expeditions 
of  Schmder-Hannes,  made  him  a  sort  of  popular  hero.  He  was 
beheved  to  be  invincible,  and  walked  about  with  his  bands  in  the 
streets  of  the  Rhenish  towns  with  perfect  impunity,  no  one  daring 
to  touch  them.  The  restoration  of  peace,  however,  between  France 
and  Austria  introduced  a  more  stringent  administration  in  the 
Khine  provinces,  and  Schinder-Hannes,  finding  his  occupation 
gone,  enlisted  as  a  soldier.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  betrayed 
by  a  peasant  and  executed. 

The  name  of  brigand,  though  it  applies  to  every  description  of 
freebooter,  is  usually  restricted  to  the  robbers  of  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Greece.  In  all  of  these  countries  the  brigand  has  very  much  de- 
generated, especially  in  Spain,  where  he  is  now  little  more  than 
an  ordinary  footpad.  The  typical  hero  of  the  Spanish  bandits, 
like  that  of  the  German  robbers,  belongs  to  the  begiuning  of  the 
present  century.  His  name  was  Jose  Maria  de  Hinojosa,  and  he 
began  his  career  as  a  robber  in  1 823.  He  was  originally  a  small 
farmer,  but  he  soon  got  tired  of  agriculture,  and  took  to  smug- 
gling ;  the  authorities,  however,  discovered  his  new  pursuit,  and 
a  body  of  troops  was  sent  to  capture  him.  Being  surprised  in  a 
house  near  Moron,  he  leapt  out  of  a  window,  scaled  a  wall,  and 
finding  on  the  other  side  a  soldier  and  a  mounted  officer,  wounded 
the  one,  and  killed  the  other ;  he  then  vaulted  into  his  vacant 
saddle  and  galloped  up  a  hill,  where,  being  out  of  reach  of  the 
musketry  of  his  pursuers,  he  paused,  reloaded  his  guns,  and 
determined  to  make  for  Ronda.  In  the  saddle  of  the  officer 
he  had  killed  he  found  a  sum  of  money,  which  enabled  him  to 
form  a  small  band  of  companions.  With  these  he  wandered 
about  the  mountains  of  Andalusia,  exercising  for  ten  years  a  more 
absolute  sway  than  the  king  himself,  who  at  last  was  obliged  to 
take  him  into  his  pay.  He  moved  about  with  such  marvellous 
rapidity  that  the  country  people  credited  him  with  supernatural 
powers,  and  whenever  he  appeared  in  a  village  all  the  inhabitants 
used  to  turn  out  to  gaze  at  him  with  a  kind  of  admiring  awe. 
His  appearance  is  described  by  eye-witnesses  as  grand  and  im- 
posing. Though  short  in  stature,  his  figure  was  compact  and 
square ;  his  body  was  somewhat  large  for  his  legs,  which  were 
slightly  bowed,  indicating  strength  and  activity ;  his  left  hand 
had  been  shattered  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  his  gun,  a 
wound  cured  by  himself  during  twenty-five  days  passed  always 
on  horseback ;  his  lips  were  thin,  compressed,  and  marked  by  a 
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determined  expesBum ;  big  eyes  grey;  with  a  look  <^  good*Datere 
when  he  waapfeased,  bat  soon  relapems  into  an  uneaajr^  twinkling, 
hawk-like  cast  of  suspicion.  His  aress  was  plwi  oompaired 
with  that  of  his  comrades,  who  glittered  with  embrmdefy  and 
shining  onuuneotsw  He  wore  t^ht-fitting  breeohea  of  silk  net, 
studded  with  rows  of  conical  silver  buttons ;  his  gaiters  were  of 
the  richest  Bonda  embroidery ;  his  sash  was  of  purple  silk,  and 
his  broad  chest  was  deoc^rated  with  silver  images  of  the  Yirgen  de 
los  Dolores  of  Cordova^  and  the  holy  Yeronica  of  Jaen.  He  hid 
a  famous  horse,  which  he  called  "  Mohin%''  and  whose  ugliness 
and  endurance  were  equally  extraordinary.  The  equipment  of 
this  animal  was  black,  embrddered  with  white,  ana  its  hiffh* 
peaked  saddle  was  covered  with  a  fleece  dyed  blue.  On  each  side 
of  the  saddle  hung  Jose's  two  blunderbusses,  which  next  to 
his  horse,  were  what  he  cared  for  most  He  slept  little,  and 
always  armed  and  apart  from  his  band,  to  whom  he  would  not 
permit  any  familiarity ;  a  man  <^  few  words^  he  exacted  imme* 
diate  obedience  to  his  orders,  and  never  imparted  his  jdans  or 
allowed  them  to  be  questioned.  On  the  other  hand,  he  secured 
the  attachment  and  respect  of  his  men  by  always  being  the  fore* 
most  in  danger,  carefully  attending  to  all  thdr  fancioB  and  wants, 
and  distributing  the  plunder  with  strict  impartiality.  Jose  Maria 
was  very  courteous  to  travellers,  especially  ladies,  whom  he  treated 
with  the  gallantry  of  a  Claude  Duval,  and  he  often  bestowed  on 
the  poor  what  he  took  from  the  rich.  All  his  expeditions  were 
on  a  large  scale,  and  he  hsul  a  sovereign  contempt  for  petty 
larceny  and  footpada  To  those  who  paid  him  black  mail  he  gave 
a  sort  of  passport  which  secured  travellers  from  the  attack  of  any 
of  the  bands  under  him.  He  did  not  long  enjoy  tiie  pay  of  the 
Eling  of  Spain,  feu:  in  one  of  his  first  expeditions  in  his  majesty's 
service  he  was  shot  dead  by  the  leader  of  a  band  of  thieves  of 
whom  he  was  in  pursuit 

The  description  ^ven  by  Huber,  in  his  ^Skizzen  aus  Spanien," 
of  an  adventure  with  a  band  of  robbers  known  as  ''the  seven 
children  of  Ecija,"  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  robber* 
scenes  which  might  have  been  witnessed  in  many  parts  of  Spain 
some  thirty  years  ago.  A  caravan  of  travellers,  pas^g  ^ong 
the  high  road  betwe^i  Ecija  and  Carmona,  are  suddenly  stopped 
before  a  farm-house,  about  two  leagues  from  the  latter  town,  by 
a  horseman,  who,  galloping  out  from  a  wood  of  olives  on  the 
side  of  the  road,  calls  out  to  them  to  halt.  ''Now  the  devil  is 
loose  I  these  are  the  children,"  mutters  the  Mayoral,  who  acts  aa 
guide  to  the  caravan.  "  What  is  the  matter,  Caballero  ?  what 
are  your  ()rders  ?"  The  horseman  then  claims  a  portion  of  the 
money  possessed  by  the  travellers^  of  the  exact  amount  of 
which  he  seems  to  be  thoroughly  well  informed.    To  this  the 
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Mayoral  demurs,  and  one  of  the  traveUen  firee  his  mosket  at  the 
brigand,  bnt  mitseB  him.  ^  A  miserable  shot,"  cries  the  horse* 
man ;  after  which  he  gallops  awaj  about  two  hundred  paces,  stops 
suddenly,  and,  his  horse  standing  as  firm  as  a  wall,  discharges 
his  long  firelock  at  the  imprudent  traveller,  who  sinks  to  the 
ground.  Four  more  horsemen  now  come  out  of  the  wood; 
shots  are  exchanged  on  both  sides,  and  the  robbers,  who  aim 
chiefly  at  the  mules,  gallop  after  eveiy  shot  across  the  field,  in 
order  to  load  at  leisure  out  of  the  reach  of  their  antagonista  At 
length  the  travellers,  finding  resistance  useless,  obey  the  sum- 
nums  of  the  bandits  to  lie  down  with  their  faces  on  the  ground ; 
but  while  the  robbers  are  turning  out  their  pockets,  the  well- 
known  cry  of  ^  In  the  name  of  the  king  ana  the  constitution^ 
ddiver  yourselves !"  is  heard,  and  a  troop  of  horsemen,  coming 
op,  falls  upon  the  bandits,  two  of  whom  are  cut  down  and  a 
thhrd  captured.  Pedro,  the  chief  of  the  '^  children,"  runs  into  the 
farm-house,  barricading  the  doors  behind  him ;  upon  which  the 
Mddiers  go  to  the  back  of  the  building  to  guard  all  the  outlets 
by  which  he  might  escape,  leaving  their  officer  at  the  door  by 
which  he  entered.  The  ofiicer  then  summons  the  brigand  to 
suirender.  Immediately  the  door  flies  open,  and  Pedro,  with  his 
codded  musketoon  in  his  hand,  threatens  to  shoot  the  officer 
unless  he  will  let  him  pass.  The  latter^  though  only  armed  with 
a  sabre,  rushes  on  his  antagonist ;  Pedro  puUs  the  trigger ;  the 
gun  misses  fire,  and  the  brigand  falls  to  the  ground  with  his 
skull  cleft  in  two.  The  peasants  then  come  to  bury  the  robbers, 
and  one  of  them,  looking  at  the  powerful  frame  and  wild  fea- 
tures of  Pedro,  exclaims :  ^  Tet  he  was  a  fine  fellow,  that  Pedro 
Gomez — ^who  would  believe  it  I  Well,  God  be  merciful  to  his 
soul !"  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  epitaph  of  the  dreaded 
robber.  A  cross  of  lath  is  placed  over  his  grave,  with  the  in- 
scription which  is  usual  in  such  cases  :  "  He  died  by  a  violent 
hand :  pray  for  his  soul." 

The  brigands  who  are  the  heroes  of  the  above  story  were  no- 
torious for  their  audacity,  and  became  so  wealthy  in  consequence 
of  the  many  rich  prizes  they  secured,  that  it  was  said  all  their 
buttons  were  of  pure  gold^  and  their  cigar-cases  set  with  diamonds^ 
They  seem  to  have  been  extremely  cruel  and  rapacious,  and  no 
instance  has  been  recorded  of  their  having  shown  any  of  the 
better  feelings  sometimes  displayed  by  brigands.  This,  however, 
is  by  no  means  the  characteristic  of  Spanish  brigands  in  general. 
Besides  Jose  Maria,  there  were  several  famous  bandits  who 
showed  a  high-mindedness  which  is  rarely  seen  even  among 
honest  men.  Folinario,  the  brigand  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  who  for 
eleven  years  was  the  terror  of  half  Spain,  gave  up  his  predatory 
career  at  the  persuasion  of  an  eloquent  priest.    This  was  the 
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bishop  of  Jaen,  who,  being  attacked  by  the  bandit,  read  him  a 
sermon  on  the  wickedness  of  his  life,  and  obtained  from  him  a 
promise  to  turn  honest  if  the  bishop  would  get  him  the  king's 
pardon.  The  pardon  was  obtained,  and  Folinario,  from  a  power- 
ful brigand  chief,  became  the  guard  of  the  Seville  diligence.  He 
was  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  change,  but  having  once 
passed  his  word,  he  determined  to  keep  it.  Another  instance 
of  magnanimity  on  the  part  of  a  brigand  is  related  by  an 
English  traveller  who,  intending  to  cross  the  Sierra  Morena, 
passed  the  night  in  a  village  previous  to  ascending  the  moun- 
tains. At  the  village  inn  he  met  with  a  handsome,  intelligent 
man,  by  whose  appearance  he  was  so  struck  that  he  fell  into 
conversation  with  him,  and  they  soon  became  fast  friends. 
Hearing  that  the  Englishman  wished  to  cross  the  Sierra,  his 
new  acquaintance  did  his  best  to  prevent  him  from  carrying 
out  his  prqect ;  but  finding  that  he  was  quite  decided  to  make 
the  journey^  the  Spaniard  offered  him  a  silver  button  which,  he 
said,  had  protected  him  against  the  brigands  when  he  last  tra- 
velled in  that  direction.  The  Englishman  put  the  button  in  his 
pocket,  and  forgot  all  about  it  until  he  got  to  a  deserted  part  of 
the  mountain,  where  he  was  attacked  by  the  brigands,  and 
forced  to  give  up  his  purse.  At  this  moment  he  thought  of  the 
button,  and  showed  it  to  his  assailants.  The  effect  was  magical ; 
the  robbers  not  only  returned  him  his  money,  but  insisted  on 
escoi-ting  him  across  the  mountain.  Soon  they  arrived  in  a  deep 
dell,  where  there  was  a  comfortable-looking  house,  to  which  the 
brigands  took  the  Englishman,  telling  him  he  could  get  refresh- 
ment there.  The  occupant  of  the  house  was  of  course  the 
handsome  stranger  of  the  previous  night,  who,  after  giving  the 
Englishman  a  royal  reception,  sent  some  of  his  men  with  him  as 
guides,  who  took  him  to  the  high  road  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  mountain. 

The  capture  last  December  of  Lord  J.  Hervey  and  his  com- 
panions by  robbers,  while  on  a  shooting  expedition  in  the  Greek 
Islands,  has  given  a  special  kind  of  interest  to  the  brigands  of 
Greece  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen.  The  Greek  brigand  of  the 
present  day,  however,  is  little  better  than  a  vulgar  footpad,  and 
is  a  very  unworthy  representative  of  the  klephts  who  inhabited 
the  Thessalian  mountains  at  the  time  of  the  Turkish  dominion. 
They  were  half  brigands,  half  patriots,  and  usually  selected 
Turks  as  the  objects  of  their  depredations,  although  they  did  not 
object  occasionally  to  rifle  a  Greek  monk  or  so,  no  doubt  con- 
siaering  that  priests  do  not  belong  to  any  country.  When  they 
were  very  hard  up  for  provisions,  they  used  to  send  a  requisition 
to  the  nearest  village  for  the  articles  they  wanted,  and  if,  after 
several  warnings,  these  were  not  forthcoming,  the  village  was 
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burnt.  The  ultimatum  of  the  klephts  in  such  cases  usually  con- 
risted  of  a  piece  of  paper  significantly  burnt  at  the  four  comers. 
Their  expeditions  gencraly  took  place  at  night,  and  they  were 
80  rapid  m  their  movements,  that  they  almost  always  took  their 
victims  by  surprise.  Tbe^  were  excellent  shots,  and  when  in 
action  fired  at  their  enemies  from  behind  rocks,  trees,  and  walls, 
throwing  themselves  on  their  backs  when  loading.  Their  en-. 
duranoe  was  remarkable ;  instances  have  been  recorded  of  their 
having  foueht  for  three  days  and  nights  in  succession  without 
eating  or  drinking.  The  only  honourable  death  in  their  eyes 
was  to  be  killed  in  battle ;  to  die  in  one's  bed  was  a  disgrace 
that  every  klepht  sought  to  avoid.  If  any  of  them  received 
a  mortal  wound  in  battle,  his  head  was  immediately  cut  off 
by  his  friends,  to  prevent  its  being  taken  by  the  Turks  and 
publicly  exhibited  in  the  towns.  When  the  Turks  captured  a 
klepht,  which  rarely  happened,  the  prisoner  was  submitted  to 
the  most  atrocious  tortures,  the  least  of  which  was  to  have  both 
his  legs  broken  with  a  hammer,  but  he  almost  invariably  bore 
his  simerings  without  a  murmur.  The  conduct  of  the  klephts 
towards  the  women  whom  they  captured  was  marked  by  the 
most  delicate  gallantry.  Often  they  got  into  their  power  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  Turks  who  had  insulted  their  own  women ; 
but  they  always  treated  them  kindly  and  with  punctilious  re- 
spect One  of  their  chiefs  was  killed  by  his  band  for  insulting  a 
Turkish  woman  whom  they  had  taken  prisoner. 

There  were  many  remarkable  chieftains  among  these  noble 
brigands,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  whom,  a  warrior  cast  in 
the  true  heroic  mould,  was  Eatzantonis.  He  was  ori^nally  a 
shepherd,  and  his  family  having  suffered  much  persecution  firom 
Ali  Pasha,  he  resolvea  to  turn  klepht,  His  friends  ridiculed 
this  project,  as  he  was  small  and  weak-looking,  with  an  effeminate 
voice ;  but  he  adhered  to  his  resolution,  and  soon  made  him- 
self the  terror  of  both  Turks  and  Greeks  in  the  vicinity  of  the. 
Agrapha  mountains,  where  he  was  stationed.  Ali  Pasha  sent 
numerous  bodies  of  troops  to  ci^pture  him,  but  they  all  failed  in 
the  attempt,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  wonderful  daring  and 
great  military  abilities  of  the  brigand  chief.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  posted  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  which  was  only  accessible  by 
two  defiles,  both  of  which  were  occupied  by  his  enemies  His  men 
thought  they  were  lost,  for  the  soldiers  were  too  strong  for  them  to 
break  through  their  ranks,  and  there  was  no  way  open  to  them 
but  the  bare  side  of  an  almost  abrupt  precipitous  rock.  Katzan- 
tonis,  however,  was  not  discouraged.  He  cut  down  with  his  sword 
a  strong  pine  branch  which  he  placed  on  the  side  of  the  rock, 
and  then  sitting  astride  on  the  branch,  and  pressing  with  all 
the  weight  of  his  body  on  it,  he  slipped  down^  the  niction  of 
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tbe  twigs  and  leaves  preventing  his  descent  from  being  too  rapid 
EQs  men  Iblkwed  his  examjrfe,  and  thns  escaped  firom  the  hands 
of  the  soldimy  who,  on  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,' 
found,  to  their  amazement^  tii^    the  kle]^ts  had  vanished. 
But  the   meet    oelebrated    exploit  of   Eatzantonis    was   the 
defeat  <rf  die  Albanian  Yeli  Gn^as,  one  of  the  roost  active 
of  his  pursuers.    Yeli  Guekas,  provoked  at  the  faihice  of  hiir 
attempts  to  oatch  the  klephts,  vented  his  irritation  on  the  viUagea 
of  Acamania  by  levying  contributions  on  them  under  the  {ve- 
text  of  their  having  given  aandtanoe  to  Eatzantonis.     Hearil^ 
of  this,  the  klepfat  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Albanian  chief: — ' 
'^  Yeli  Gueka^  it  is  said  that  you  se^  me  and  complain  tiialr 
you  cannot  find  me ;  if  you  really  wndi  it>  oome  to  Eryavrysis^- 
where  I  will  wait  for  you."    Immediately  on  receiving  this  letter, 
Yeli  Ghiekas  collectea  a  few  of  his  men  ^d  hurried  to  tbe  place 
of  rendezvoua     Eatzantonis  was  there,  true  to  his  word;  a 
battle  ensued,  and  tbe  Albanian  fell,  shot  by  a  musket-ball  in 
the  chest    This  affiiir  extended  his  fame  over  the  whole  of 
Greece,  and  Eatzantonis,  dressed  in  his  picturesque  klepht  coft- 
tume,  dazzling  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  became  a  populai" 
hero,  whose  name  and  appearance  were  well  known  in  the 
villages.     For  many  years  he  escaped  the  pursuit  of  Ali  Pasha, 
who  was  indefatigable  in  his  efiforts  to  catdi  him ;  but  he  fell 
into  his  hands  at  last.     Being  takto  severely  ill,  he  retired  with 
his  brother  George  into  a  cave,  with  nobody  Imt  an  old  woman' 
to  attend  upon  him.    His  hiding-place  was  betrayed  to  Ali,  who 
immediately  sent  sixty  Albanians  to  the  ispot    Just  as  tJbey  had 
ranged  themselves  in  front  of  the  cav^n,  Geoi^  appeared  at 
the  entrance.      Seeing  the  soldieiB,  he  rushed  back,  took  hit 
brother  on  his  shoulders,  and  with  his  sword  between  Ins  teeth 
and  his  gun  in  his  hemd,  suddenly  ran  out  of  the  cavern, 
shooting  the  first  AJbanian  who  attempted  to  stop  his  way,  and 
made  for  an  adjoining  wood.     The  Albanians  started  in  pmr^ 
suit,  upon  which  Qeorge  laid  his  brother  on  the  ground,  cut 
down  a  second  Albanian  with  his  sword,  and  then,  again  taking 
his  brother  on  h»  back,  recommenced  his  flight    In  this  way 
he  killed  or  wounded  several  c£  his  pursuers,  until  the  Aibar*> 
nians,  ashamed  to  be  thus  foiled  by  one  man,  all  rushed  forward 
in  a  body,  and  surrounding  the  two  broth^  bound  them  and 
marched  them  <^  to  Janina.    Hero  t^ey  were  sentenced  te 
have  the  bones  of  their  legs  Ixoken  with  a  heunmer.    Eatzantonis, 
whose  spirit  was  no  doubt  weakened  by  his  illness,  uttered  a 
few  sharp  cries,  when  the  hammer  broke  his  knee-cap;  upon 
which   George,  looking  at  his  brother  with  amazement,  ex- 
claimed, "  Why,  Eatzantonis,  you  cry  like  a  woman  T'    And  he 
allowed  the  executioner  to  break  all  the  bones  of  his  legs,  firom 
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the  aokk  to  the  hip,  without  uttering  a  murmur  or  dropjHug 
a  tear. 

A  fri^:id  of  Katzantonis,  Biplas,  was  another  celebrated  klephty 
who  diBtinguished  himself  by  a  sin^Iar  instance  of  self-devotion. 
The  two  chiefs,  being  once  attacked  by  an  overwhelming  number 
of  Albanians,  were  almost  entirely  deserted  by  their  men. 
"  Which  of  you  is  Katzantonis  ?"  asked  the  Albanian  captain, 
advancing  towards  the  klephta  "  I,"  replied  Eanzantonis  proudly 
juid  without  hesitation.  The  Albanians  then  threw  themselves 
upon  him,  and  were  dragging  him  ofi^  when  Diplas  exclaimed, 
"Who  is  this  insolent  klepht  that  dares  to  steal  my  name  ?  I  am 
Katzantonis;  let  those  who  are  seeking  him. come  near;  they 
will  see  if  it  is  so  easy  to  catch  him."  On  hearing  these  words, 
which  were  uttered  by  a  warrior  of  much  more  imposing  aspect 
than  Katzantonis,  the  Albanians  let  the  latter  go,  and  ru^ed 
on  I>iplas.  Having  thus  enabled  Katzantonis  to  escape,  Diplas, 
determined  to  sell  his  life  dearly,  attacked  with  extraordinary 
fierceness  the  soldiers  who  were  advancing  upon  him.  Seven 
of  them  fell  under  his  sword,  and  at  length  he  himself  sank  ta 
the  ground,  totally  disabled  by  a  mortal  wound. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  stock  bandit  of  romances 
and  operas  should  be  aa  Italian,  for  the  real  brigand  of  Italy  is  a 
far  ksiBs  romantic  personage  than  those  of  Oreece  and  Spain* 
The  history  of  Italian  brigandage  is  a  record  of  atrocious  crud- 
ties  and  petly  depredations,  unredeemed  by  any  of  the  noble 
traits  ^^ch  make  the  klephts  so  interesting.  Assassination, 
which  among  the  bandits  of  Spain  and  Greece  was  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  was  and  is  common  among  the  brigands  of  Italy, 
by  whom  to  kill  a  man  with  one's  stiletto  is  simply  called  '*  an 
accident"  The  achievements  of  brigands  celebrated  in  the 
&vonrite  ballads  of  Southern  Italy  are,  in  &ct,  nothing  but 
"  aondents,"  occurring  in  a  more  or  less  sensational  form.  Their 
principal  hero,  Agostino  Avossa,  is  a  vulgar  cut-throat,  who 
chiefly  distinguished  himself  by  stabbing  his  enemies  and  making 
some  wonderful  escapes  from  prison.  Marco  Sciarra,  the  hero  of 
the  well-known  adventure  with  Torquato  Tasso,  who  was  so 
powerful  in  the  Campagna  that  he  was  styled  its  king,  died  by 
the  hand  of  a  treacnerous  ftiend.  A  most  vivid,  and  at  the 
same  time  accurate  illustration  of  the  prevalence  of  assassina- 
tion in  Southern  Italy,  and  the  indifference  with  which  it  is 
r^arded,  is  given  by  Monnier  in  the  following  anecdote : — 

'  A  few  years  ago,  before  the  revolution,  a  traveller,  wishmg  to 
1  the  mountains  of  Matese,  took  with  him  a  guide,  in  whom  he 
neoeKarily  placed  unlimited  tmst.  The  route  they  pursued  over  a  very 
AffieoH  coun^  was  one  which  eonld  aot  be  aoeomphahed  under  several 
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Lours.  When  they  had  advanced  about  two-thirds  of  the  way,  they 
stopped  to  admire  the  sublime  scenery  before  them.  At  the  bottom  of 
a  wild  valley,  a  lake  extended  far  into  the  woods,  whilst  groups  of 
ancient  firs  covered  the  majestic  surrounding  rocks,  and  from  the  top 
of  the  mountain  the  eye  could  discover  the  two  seas.  As  the  traveller 
and  his  guide  were  making  their  way  alone  in  that  imposingly  grand 
and  somewhat  awful  soUtude,  they  were  suddenly  stopped  by  a 
cross.  After  they  had  contemplated  it  for  a  few  moments,  the  silence 
they  had  hitherto  maintained  was  broken  by  the  guide,  who  said, 
musingly : — 

"  *  fliis  was  placed  here  by  me.* 

"  *  By  you ! — and  for  what  reason  ?' 

"  *  I^s  a  vow,  Eccellenza.' 

**  *  A  vow !     May  I  ask  its  cause  ?' 

"  *  Why,  it  was  for  a  certain  misfortune  which  befell  me  on  this  very 
spot.' 

"'What  do  you  mean?' 

"'IkiUedaman!' 

"*YouP 

"  *  Yes,  your  honour,  there  V  "  and  the  man  pointed  out  the  place  with 
his  hand. 

"  The  information  thus  coolly  communicated  was  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  reassure  the  mind  of  the  traveller ;  but  when,  before  they  left 
the  mountain,  his  worthy  guide  had  shown  him  no  fewer  than  nine- 
and-twenty  crosses  which  he  candidly  confessed  had  all  been  planted  by 
himself  for  similar  vows,  we  must  leave  it  to  our  reader  to  imagine 
what  must  have  been  the  state  of  his  mind.  I  need  not  say  how 
freely  the  tourist  breathed  when  he  reached  the  end  of  his  journey." 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Italian  bandit  ehie&  of 
Murat's  time  was  II  Bizarro.  He  trained  large  masti£&  to  pursue 
and  kill  men,  like  blood-hounds,  and  often  sent  them  after  the 
troops  who  were  in  search  of  him.  The  most  remarkable  incident 
in  his  life  was  one  of  almost  incredible  cruelty.  Having  been 
brought  to  bay  at  last  by  the  terrible  Manh^,  ne  hid  himself  in 
a  cave,  and  fearing  that  the  cries  of  his  new-bom  child  would 
betray  his  retreat,  coolly  dashed  the  infant's  brains  out  against  a 
tree.  The  child's  mother,  however,  had  her  revenge.  She 
watched  the  moment  when  the  brigand  was  a^eep,  and  cut  his 
throat  with  his  dagger,  after  which  she  proceeded  to  the  nearest 
town,  obtained  the  reward  which  had  been  offered  for  Bizarro's 
death,  and,  with  this  sum  as  a  dowry,  married  and  became  a 
respectable  woman.  This  abominable  ru£San  was  but  one  of 
many  brigand  chiefs  who  made  themselves  terrible  by  their 
cruelties  in  Southern  Italy  during  the  troublous  times  of 
Napoleon's  wars.  Their  most  redoubtable  adversary  was  General 
Manh^  who  at  length  succeeded  in  putting  them  down  by  a 
scheme  as  original  as  it  was  characteristic.  A  company  of  Frencb 
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«(ddi6r8  having  left  C!oBenza  to  join  their  regiment,  were  met 
on  their  way  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Parenti,  a  village  in 
the  vicinity,  and  invited  in  the  most  friendly  manner  to  stay 
there  during  the  night.     The  soldiers,  who  were    tired    and 
hnngry,  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  after  a  very  hospi- 
table reception  from  the  people,  dispersed  among  the  principal 
booses  in  the  village,  and  went  to  sleep.    But  the  kindness  and 
hospitality  of  the  villagers  were  only  feigned  in  order  to  set  the 
French,  whom  they  bitterly  hated,  into  their  power.     In  the 
middle  of  the  night  every  man  in  the  company  ^vas  murdered 
save  one,  who  escaped,  and  carried  the  tidings  of  the  massacre  to 
General  Manh^    About  the  same  time,  at  Serra^  the  brigands 
murdered  the  mayor,  the  commander  of  Ihe  National  Guard,  and 
a  French  officer,  whom  they  had  got  into  an  ambuscade  under 
a  promise  of  surrender.     Manh^'  retaliation  for  these  atrocities 
was  prompt  and  eflEective.     He  began  by  burning  the  village  of 
Parenti  to  the  ground,  with  all  its  inhabitants.     He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Serra,  where  the  heads  of  the  murdered  men  were 
still  hanging  from  the  trees  in  the  public  square.     After  taking 
a  night  to  consider  his  plans,  he  ordered  the  whole  population  of 
the  village  to  assemble  in  the  square,  and  after  accusing  them  of 
being  in  league  with  the  bandits,  announced  that  they  would  be 
subjected  to  a  punishment  which  had  been  uuknown  in  Europe 
since  the  middle  ages.     *'  I  order,"  he  said,  "  all  the  churches  of 
Serra  to  be  shut,  and  all  the  priests,  without  exception,  to  be 
sent  to  Maida.    Your  children  shall  be  bom  without  christening, 
and  you  shall  die  without  sacraments.     Like  reprobates,  you 
shall  be  shut  in  your  deserted  town,  and  you  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  escape  my  punishment  by  emigratii^  to  another  place.    You 
are  now  for  ever  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  country.    A 
severe  watch  shall  be  kept  upon  you,  and  if  any  one  dares  to 
go  out  he  shall  be  hunted  up  like  a  wolf."   The  effect  of  these 
measures,  which  were  carried  out  to  the  letter,  upon  the  super- 
^tious  peasants  was    marvellous.      The  inhabitants  of  Serra^ 
finding  that  all  their  prayers  and  entreaties  to  Manh^  that  he 
should  raise  the  fearful  interdict  he  had  placed  upon  them  were 
in  vun,  rose  as  one  man  against  the  brigands,  and  in  a  few  days 
aot  a  single  bandit  was  left  in  the  diskict    The  general  then 
withdrew  his  interdict ;  but  tbe  people  were  so  impressed  with 
his  power  and  energy  that   thenceforward,  for  their  ordinary 
exclamation  of  ''Santo    Diavolo,"    they    substituted    tliat  of 
/' Santo  Manh^" 

We  shall  pass  over  the  sickening  details  of  the  lives  of  the 
brigands  of  this  period,  who  were  nearly  all  bloodthirsty  savages 
wimout  a  single  good  quality  to  redeem  their  vices.  One  of 
ihem,  howev'er^  the  Fra  Diavolo  immortalized  by  Auber,  deserves 
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a  pagBuig  notice.  The  real  name  of  this  celebrated  Ini^a&d  ' 
Michele  Pezza^  and  it  is  said  be  was  called  Fra  Diavolo  because 
be  bad  tbe  cunning  of  a  priest  and  tbe  malice  of  the  deviL 
After  committing  some  horrible  cruelties  and  scouring  the 
mountains  for  several  years  with  a  price  put  by  proclamation 
on  his  head,  be  offered  his  services  to  Kii^  Ferdinand  during 
the  revolution,  and  was  made  a  colonel  So<m  afterwards,  when 
Jo6«ph  seized  the  throne,  Fra  Diavolo  was  advanced  by  Ferdinand 
to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-Qeneral,  and  attadced  the  French 
troops  and.  civil  authorities  wherever  he  could  find  them. 
At  length  Joseph,  determined  to  deHtroy  the  brigands^  sent 
a  large  body  of  troop  to  surround  them,  Colonel  Hugo  (&di6r  of 
the  author  of  the  ''  MiserabW)  being  charged  with  the  difficult 
duty  of  hnntii^  down  their  chie£  Hu^o  started  in  pursuit  of 
Fra  Biavolo  across  a  broken  country,  and  acted  with  sndi  celerity 
that  he  nearly  succeeded  in  coming  up  with  him.  The  bngand 
now  dashed  into  the  mountains,  every  path  of  whidi  he  knew,, 
thinking  that  Hugo  would  not  attempt  to  fi>Uow  him ;  but  the 
Frendiman  kept  dose  to  him,  and,  aided  by  peasant  guides^ 
marched  on  from  valley  to  valley  over  the  jagged  edges  of  the 
vodLs,  his  soldiers  cutting  their  shoes  to  pieces  in  this  arduous 
journey,  and  eating  as  they  ran.  The  pursuit  continued  for 
eight  days,  but  Hugo  could  never  get  near  enough  to  the  bri« 
ffands  to  attack  them.  At  lengtib  a  French  column,  coming  up 
Irom  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  met  Fra  Diavolo  as  he  was 
escaping  from  Hugo's  men,  and  routed  his  band  with  great 
slaughter.  Hugo  now  pushed  on  to  the  brigand's  rear ;  but  Fra 
I^vok),  dividing  his  men  into  detachments,  one  man  in  eadi  o£ 
which  was  to  r^H^eeent  himself  as  the  dreaded  chief,  again  eluded 
his  pursuit  Alter  numerous  adv^itures  and  escapes  of  this  kind, 
Fra  Diavolo  at  length  found  himself  on  the  road  to  Apulia^  hts 
pursuer  being  dose  behind  him,  and  a  raiment  of  cavalry  in 
front  It  seemed  as  if  he  was  caught  at  last  But  his  extraor- 
,dinary  ingenuity  and  presence  of  mind  soon  helped  him  out  of 
the  difficulty.  He  ordered  his  men  to  tie  bis  bands  bdiind  his 
back,  and  do  tbe  same  to  his  lieutenant;  they  were  then  tx> 
inarch  towards  the  cavaby,  and  am  coming  up  with  them  say  that 
a^  two  prisoners  were  brigands  of  the  band  of  Fra  IHavolo,  whom 
they  were  taking  to  Najdes  in  order  to  obtain  the  reward.  The 
stratagem  answered  admirably,  and  Fra  Diavolo  marched  on 
unharmed.  At  last  he  reached  the  shore,  intaiding  to  take  a 
boat  for  Capri,  and  passed  the  night  in  the  house  of  a  peasant 
Hei«  he  was  attacked  by  brigands,  who  robbed  him  and  took 
him  into  the  mountains,  where  they  left  him,  half-dead  with 
Jhtigue,  on  the  bij^  road.  He  was  now  arrested  as  a  aupposed 
:  brigand  by  the  police,  who,  however,  did  not  know*  wild  he  was^. 
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md  taken  by  them  to  Salerna  While  he  was  being  ezamuMi 
ai  the  polic^elation,  one  of  Huo's  men  entered,  and  ingtantlj 
lecogniaed  him.  Thus  wha4  Uiigo»  with  all  his  skill  and  pecee* 
▼erance,  and  badLod  by  a  whde  aimy,  had  fidled  to  do,  was  at 
ksgih  accomplished  bjr  a  series  <rf  petfy  axideDts.  He  wm 
toed,  condemned,  and  hung  shortly  afterwards,  in  his  Mmkam 
as  a  brigadier-generaL 

A  pecoliarity  of  Italian  iMngaadage  before  1860  was  the  mysr 
terious  organization  called  the  Craiona.  This  was  a  aect  ef 
Yehmgericht  of  thieves,  who  extorted  money  from  all  dasses  of 
the  people  under  a  threat  of  secret  assassination.  The  Camcnr*. 
jrists  w^!e  to  be  fonnd  in  all  places  whece  money  exidiaiiges  hands, 
and  always  daimed  a  per  centage  as  their  shuie.  Theace  were 
members  of  this  oiffanization  CTen  in  the  prisons  and  the  army, 
and  people  at  length  grew  so  accustomed  to  pay  this  oontribotion, 
that  they  felt  uneasy  when  the  goTemment  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
caused  it  to  cease  by  breaking  up  the  OamomL  The  Camoi^ 
rists,  goi^rally  well-dressed  and  gentlemanly-looking  men,  re- 
ceived their  ccmtributions  &om  the  boatmen  at  the  quays,  from 
the  servants  at  the  hotels,  and  fiom  the  players  and  the  cnoopms 
in  the  gambliDg-houses.  At  the  same  tune  this  siimilar  societj 
was  not  without  its  uses  in  the  State.  It  preserved  order,  and 
fulfilled  other  fonctions  <rf  government  much  better  than  the 
JBouibon  kings,  and  did  not  tolerate  any  extortion  or  violence 
but  its  own.  It  is  even  said  that  the  Bourbon  govemmenlv 
sensible  of  its  weakness,  not  only  winked  at  but  actually  en- 
cowraged  the  action  of  the  Oamoixa,  and  received  a  portion  of 
its  revenues.  In  the  prisons,  espedally,  the  society  was  alL- 
powerful  The  members  were  alunqrs  provided  with  knive^  not- 
withstanding the  e£forts  of  the  authorities  to  prevent  tha  intiOr 
dootion  of  anus  into  the  prnons,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  fleece 
their  victims,  whidi  they  did  in  the  most  unscmpulooB  aumner, 
taking  their  clothes  from  their  backs.  Fmt  dared  to  offmd  a 
Gauorrist^  for  the  revenge  of  the  society  was  swift  and  sure; 
hot^  on  the  other  hand,  a  rssekte  oppontion  to  extortioii  sene* 
times  gained  its  respect  Once  a  priest,  on  beinff  imprisoned  in 
the  Yicaim,  was  visited  by  a  Oanurrist^  who  M&ed  for  noney 
for  the  lamp  of  the  Madouna.  The  priest  answered  be  had  noiM^ 
upon  which  the  Oamorrist  raised  ms  stick  in  anger ;  but  the 
priest,  nothing  daunted,  observed  m  a  jeering  tone  that  he  wmaid 
not  be  so  fierce  if  he  had  an  aimed  man  to  conteMi  with.  Fiquod 
by  this  insinuation,  the  Oamorrist  produoed  two  knsms^  one  4f 
wiuch  he  gave  to  the  priest.  They  fou^t,  aad  tibe  priest  kilM 
im  adversary.  This  act^  fax  born  bringu^^  down  mmi  him  ibe 
vengeance  of  the  Oamona,  was  oarefuUy  concealed  by  the  sod»tj 
.from  the  govecnment,  lest  the  priest  phodd  be  aorcMaA  £sr 
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murder;  and  during  the  rest  of  the  period  of  his  imprisonment 
he  was  regularly  paid,  as  a  Camorristy  his  share  of  the  gains  of  the 
society.  A  similar  storjr  is  related  of  a  Calabrian,  who,  on  being 
applied  to  by  a  Camomst  for  a  share  of  his  gains  at  a  mmbling- 
house,  refused,  and  threatened  to  stab  the  applicant.  iText  day 
he  was  presented  by  an  unknown  individual  mth  a  short  sword 
in  recognition  of  his  brave  conduct,  and  he  was  afterwards  saluted 
by  numbers  of  other  persons  whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  and 
wno  looked  upon  him  as  a  Camorrist 

The  Italian  brigand  of  the  present  day  dififers  but  little  from 
his  predecessors.  He  is  more  reckless  than  brave,  cruel  and 
bloodthirsty  to  a  degree,  and  extremely  superstitious.  On  certain 
days  he  eats  no  butcher's  meat,  thougn  he  does  not  abstain  from 
murder  or  robbery ;  and  before  entering  on  one  of  his  expeditions 
he  takes  care  to  insert  into  an  incision  in  the  root  of  his  thumb  a 
consecrated  wafer.  Most  of  them  have  a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  or 
a  relic,  hung  round  their  necks,  and  generally  their  costume  is 
smarter  than  that  of  the  band  which  captured  Mr.  Moens.  Thus 
the  chief  IHlone,  a  bandit  of  1863,  is  described  as  having  been 
dressed  in  a  Calabrese  hat,  adorned  with  a  red-and- white  feather, 
a  blue  jacket  and  red  breeches,  a  silk  scarf  round  his  waist^  and 
a  medal  on  his  breast  Most  of  the  brigand  chiefs  are  thorough- 
paced rascals,  without  even  the  militair  qualities  of  the  Fra  Dia- 
volos  and  the  Yardarellis.  The  so-called  "  Gteneral"  Crocco,  who 
played  an  important  part  as  a  brigand  and  Bourbonist  leader  in 
the  partisan  war  of  1 860-61,  was  an  escaped  convict^  with  thirty 
offences,  ranging  from  petty  larceny  to  murder,  registered  against 
him  in  the  lx>oks  of  the  Neapolitan  tribunals.  He  pillaged  both 
Bourbonists  and  liberals  with  strict  impartiality,  and  carefully 
avoided  comine  to  a  collision  wiih.  the  troops  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
Chiavone,  anouier  "  general,"  was  originally  a  common  soldier  in 
the  Bourbon  army,  and  had  been  drummeid  out  of  his  regiment 
for  misconduct  The  only  military  talent  he  possessed  was  that 
of  escaping  from  the  enemy;  but  though  always  successful  in 
saving  himself  from  capture,  he  invariably  foigot  to  look  after  the 
safety  of  his  men. 

The  difficulties  experienced  by  tiie  troops  in  exterminating  the 
brigand  bands  are  well  illustrated  by  the  report  of  the  operaticHis 
against  Cuccitta  This  chief,  who  seems  to  nave  possessed  rather 
more  strategical  ability  than  his  fellows,  placed  his  head-quarters 
on  the  mountains  of  Boccaguglielmo,  a  rocky  re^on  covered  with 
dense  woods,  very  difficult  of  access,  and  pierced  by  innumerable 
caverns  and  subterraneous  passagea  Here  he  lived  for  some  time 
in  perfect  security,  obtaining  his  clothes,  provisions,  and  powder 
irom  the  peasants  in  his  vicinity,  and  every  now  and  then 
teplenishing  his  exchequer  by  raids  into  the  surrounding  country. 
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At  leDgih  a  body  of  soldiers  was  despatched  to  hunt  him  out  of 
his  lair.  They  b^an  by  surrounding  the  whole  r^on,  and  then 
advanced  towards  the  top,  the  cordon  becoming  closer  as  they 
went  When  they  reached  the  summit  they  were  amazed  to 
find,  on  comparing  notes,  that  not  one  of  them  had  even  seen  a 
brigand,  and  that  all  the  peasants  they  had  met  were  unanimous 
in  declaring  there  were  no  brigands  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  troops  then  returned  to  their  stations ;  but  hardly  had  they 
done  so  when  the  news  arrived  of  terrible  depredations  committed 
by  the  brigands  they  were  in  search  of  in  the  very  district  they 
had  just  left,  and  on  the  very  same  peasants  as  had  denied  aU 
knowledge  of  their  existence.  This  apparent  mystery  is  eadly 
explained.  While  the  troops  were  toiling  up  the  mountain,  the 
brigands  were  safely  ensconced  in  a  cavern,  and  the  peasants 
fearod  the  latter  too  much  to  betray  them,  knowing  that  they 
risked  nothing  by  telling  falsehoods  to  the  troops,  while  if  they 
gave  information  about  the  brigands  the  latter  would  be  sure  to 
take  a  terriUe  revenge.  Being  thus  foiled,  the  troops  adopted  a  new 
expedient  Thinking  that  perhaps  some  of  the  peasants  they  had 
met  were  only  brigands  in  disguise,  they  arrested  every  man  they 
found ;  but  each  of  them  was  accounted  for,  and  proved  to  be  a 
peaceable  citizen.  The  general,  being  determined  not  to  give  in, 
then  formed  a  permanent  camp  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain 
which  commanded  the  whole  region.  The  men  in  this  camp  were 
ordered  to  patrol  the  district  night  and  day,  and  the  service  was 
80  severe  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  change  them  every  ten 
days.  Tins  had  the  desired  effect.  Cuccitto,  finding  it  impossible 
almost  to  stir  without  being  seen,  escaped  by  night  with  his  men 
through  one  of  the  subterraneous  passs^es,  and  entered  the  Papal 
States,  where  he  was  finally  captured  by  the  French. 

The  above  sketches  of  brigandage  in  Italy  and  other  countries 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  obstacles  governments  have  to  contend 
with  in  their  attempts  to  eradicate  Uus  dangerous  element  of  dis- 
order fix>m  the  countries  under  their  rule.  Many  plans  have  been 
su^ested  for  the  suppression  of  brigandage  in  Italy ;  but  the 
difficulties  of  the  question  are,  under  present  circumstances,  so 
great,  that  nothing  like  a  satisfactory  solution  has  yet  been 
arrived  at  The  soldiers  of  Victor  Emmanuel  have  behaved,  on 
the  whole,  quite  as  well  as  could  be  expected  in  the  discharge  of 
an  extremely  unpleasant  and  laborious  duty  ;  but,  so  long  as  the 
Papal  territories  afford  a  refuge  for  the  bri^mds,  the  task  of 
exterminating  them  seems  to  be  hopeless,  rlo  one  now  doubts 
that  both  the  Pope  and  the  dethroned  King  of  Naples,  the  latter 
in  pursuance  of  an  old  Bourbon  tradition,  have  ffiven  assistance, 
as  well  as  encouragement,  to  brigandage ;  and  the  political  and 
religious  colour  wmch  has  thus  covered  the  criminal  purposes  of 
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the  brigand  bands  has  natwally  nade  them  to  a  oertain  degree 
popcdar  with  a  sectkm  of  the  population.  The  perverted  notions 
of  moraUty,  too,  which  prevail  among  the  lower  dasses  of  the 
south,  and  which  are  the  oonaeqnences  of  seyend  centuries  of  such 
misgovemment  as  no  other  country  in  Europe  has  witnessed,  must 
do  much  to  make  brigandage  still  a  fsivounte  profesnon  with  the 
bold  and  adventurous  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  districts. 
These  sources  of  brigandage  lie  too  deep  to  be  removed  by 
audi  remedies  as  inu^ating  the  oountry  with  troops  and  lay- 
ing whole  villages  under  ccntributiim.  Probably  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  wh^i  a  feur  more  e£fectual,  if  less  violent^  means 
of  eradicating  this  scouige  of  Italy  will  come  into  operation. 
The  fiilfilment  of  the  September  Convention  is  now  dose  upon 
us,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  rotten  sovereignty  of 
the  Popes  will  be  able  to  resist  the  imperious  desire  for  a 
united  Italy  when  the  Frendi  troops  are  removed,  and  espe- 
cially when,  as  vrill  now  probably  soon  be  the  case,  the  Italians 
are  masters  of  Venetia,  and  all  their  efforts  will  be  oonoentrated 
towards  the  acquisition  of  Home.  One  great  feeder  of  brigand- 
age will  thus  be  closed  up,  and  we  may  trust  to  the  enUght- 
ened  government  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  to  the  spread  of 
.education  among  the  people,  for  the  rest 


Art.  IIL— Ecce  Homo. 

Ecce  Homo  :  a  Survey  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Jesus  Ch^. 
8vo,  4th  edition.     London :  Macmillau.     1866. 

FEW  persons  ^rho  have  read  through  ^  Ecce  Homo"  will  be 
prepared  to  deny,  whatever  faults  they  may  find  with  its 
methods  and  condusions,  that  it  possesses  very  iiemarkable  positive 
merits.  As  the  present  article  will  unavoidably  be. made  up 
chiefly  of  censure  and  criticism,  we  wish  at  the  outset  to  give 
most  warm  and  sincere  praise  to  the  criginalityof  the  conception, 
the  vigour  of  its  execution,  the  sympatl^tic  intensity  with  wfaidi 
the  writer  has  grasped  the  chief  points  in  the  character  and  work 
of  Jesus,  the  flowing  and  fervid  eloquence  with  whidi  he  has  im« 
pressed  them  on  ms  readers.  His  conceptions  are,  of  course, 
partly  old,  partly  new ;  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  tatter  de- 
ment, we  willingly  admit  that  he  has  made  us  feel  the  old  as  if 
it  were  new.  It  requires  genius  to  produce  this  eSect:  and 
genius  of  a  certain  kind  our  author  possesses.  His  book  vrill 
probably  have  a  most  beneficial  operation,  especially  ammig  the 
persons  whose  impression  will  be  that  the  author  has  preached 
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ibem  %  aeries  of  good  seitnons;  and  meaawhile  contrived  somehow 
to  set  Chiistiaiiity  upon  a  bas^  impr^paaUe  to  the  assaults  of 
modem  critidsm  and  sei^iice.  At  the  same  time  the  author 
Plight  fairly  complain  if  we  treated  his  book  as  belonging  to  the 
das  which,  as  a  literary  cynic  has  said,  tend  to  edificatton  rather 
than  instruction.  It  claims  to  be  much  more :  it  is  clearly  the 
result  of  %  good  deal  of  genaral  reading  and  reflection ;  and  emi- 
nent aikl  cdtivated  persons  have  spdcen  of  it  as  if  it  were  l^cdy 
to  have  a  permanent  influence  on  the  thought  of  students.  As 
we  have  a  strong  conviction  that  it  is  not  calculated  to  produce 
this  effect,  it  seems  desirable  that  we  should  support  this  con- 
viction by  a  close  examination  of  its  principal  features. 

The  first  thing  that  will  surprise  a  student  who  has  taken  up 
the  book,  is  the  total  absence  of  any  introductory  discussion  of 
the  evidence  on  which  the  historical  portion  of  the  book  is  in- 
tended to  be  based.  Considering  that  we  derive  our  knowledge 
of  the  facts  from  a  limited  number  of  documents^  handed  down 
to  us  from  an  obscure  period,  and  containing  matter  whidi  in  any 
other  history  we  should  r^ardas  legendary  :  considering  that  in 
consequence  these  documents  have  been  sulgected  for  many 
years  to  an  daborate^  minute,  and  searching  investigation :  that 
hundreds  of  scholars  have  spent  their  lives  in  canvassing  such 
questions  as  the  date  of  their  composition,  their  authorship,  the 
conscious  objects  or  unconscious  tendencv  of  each  author,  his 
means  of  information,  and  his  fidelity  to  fact,  the  probability  of 
their  being  compiled  or  translated  from  previous  works,  in  whole 
or  part,  or  of  their  having  undergone  revisions  since  the  original 
publication,  the  contradictions  elicited  by  careful  examination  of 
each  <»r  dose  comparison  of  them  together,  the  meUiods  of  recon- 
ciling these  contradictions  or  deciding  between  conflicting  evi- 
dence, and  many  other  similar  points — it  might  seem  natuml 
that  the  authcM*  of  such  a  work  aff  this  should  carefully  explain 
to  his  readers  his  plan  and  principles  for  settling  or  avoiding 
these  important  preliminary  questions.  But  by  a  bizarre  ar- 
rangement of  his  matter,  the  author  defers  all  discussion  of  this 
subject  till  he  has  reached  his  fifth  chapter,  entitled  ''  Christ's 
Credentials."  In  this  chapter  he  gives  us,  still  fragmentarily 
and  incidentally,  his  notions  of  historical  criticism ;  and  as  we 
get  nothing  further  from  him  on  this  important  topic,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  examine  the  chapter  somewhat  closely. 

He  begins  by  saying,  that,  in  his  previous  chapters,  he  "has 
not  entered  into  controvertible  matter :"  the  inaccuracy  of  this 
statement,  even  as  tested  by  his  own  definition  of  "  controvertible 
matter,"  we  pass  by  for  the  present,  being  eager  to  come  to  that 
definition.  "  We  have  not,  he  continues,  "  rested  upon  single 
passages,  nor  drawn  upon  the  fourth  gospel.''  Uncontrovertible 
matter,  therefore,  seems  to  be  whatever  the  synoptic  gospels  have 
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in  common.  K  this  were  all  that  had  been  evolved^  after  the 
trouble  spent  in  examining  the  relation  between  the  three  first 
gospels,  it  would  be  a  somewhat  meagre  and  jejune  result ;  but 
let  that  pass.  It  is  clear  that^  whatever  else  the  synoptic  gospels 
have  in  common,  they  all  contain  a  number  of  miraculous  stories. 
We  hasten,  therefore,  to  see  what* he  will  say  of  miracles ;  and 
what  he  does  sa^  of  them  is  so  extraordinary,  that,  fcM*  fear  of 
misrepresenting  him,  we  must  quote  the  whole  passage,  referring 
at  the  same  time  to  page  J  0,  where  similar  views  are  indicated. 

"  It  will  be  thought  by  some  that  in  asserting  miracles  to  have  been 
actually  wrought  by  Christ  we  go  beyond  what  the  evidence,  perhaps 
beyond  what  any  possible  evidence,  is  able  to  sustain.  Waiving  then 
for  the  present  the  question  whether  miracles  were  actually  wrought, 
we  may  state  a  fact  which  is  fully  capable  of  being  established  by  or- 
dinary evidence,  and  which  is  actually  established  by  evidence  as  ample 
as  any  historical  fact  whatever — the  fact,  namely,  that  Christ  professed 
to  work  miracles.  We  may  go  further,  and  assert  with  confidence  that 
Christ  was  believed  by  his  followers  really  to  work  miracles,  and  that 
it  was  mainly  on  this  account  that  they  conceded  to  him  the  pre- 
eminent dignity  and  authority  which  he  claimed.  The  accounts  we 
have  of  these  miracles  may  be  exaggerated  ;  it  is  possible  that  in  some 
special  cases  stories  have  been  related  which  have  no  foundation  what- 
ever ;  but,  on  the  whole,  miracles  play  so  important  a  part  in  Christ's 
scheme  that  any  theory  which  would  represent  them  as  due  entirely  to 
the  imagination  of  his  followers  or  of  a  latter  age  destroys  the  credi- 
bility of  the  documents  not  partially  but  whoUy,  and  leaves  Christ  a 
personage  as  mythical  as  Hercules.  Now  the  present  treatise  aims  to 
show  that  the  Christ  of  the  Gt)spels  is  not  mythical,  by  showing  that 
the  character  those  biographies  portray  is  in  all  its  large  features 
strikingly  consistent,  and  at  the  same  time  so  peculiar  as  to  be  alto- 
gether beyond  the  reach  of  invention  both  by  individual  genius  and 
still  more  by  what  is  called  the  '  consciousness  of  an  age.'  Now  if 
the  character  depicted  in  the  6K>spels  is  in  the  main  real  and  historical, 
they  must  be  generally  trustworthy,  and,  if  so,  the  responsibihty  of 
miracles  is  fixed  on  Christ.  In  this  case  the  reality  of  the  miracles 
themselves  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  opinion  we  form  of 
Chiist's  veracity,  and  this  opinion  must  arise  gradually  from  the 
careful  examination  of  his  whole  life.  For  our  present  purpose,  which 
is  to  investigate  the  plan  which  Christ  formed  and  the  way  in  which 
he  executed  it,  it  matters  nothing  whether  the  miracles  were  real  or 
imagmary :  in  either  case,  being  believed  to  be  real,  they  had  the  same 
effect.     Provisionally,  therefore,  we  may  speak  of  them  as  real." 

Now  every  line  of  this  seems  to  us  to  show  ignorance  or  mis- 
apprehension of  the  question  at  issue,  as  at  present  understood 
by  the  most  intelligent  advocates  on  either  side  of  the  con- 
troversy. He  states  the  dilemma  as  it  was  stated  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  as  we  never  expected  to  see  it  stated 
again,  except  in  the  official  rhetoric  of  the  less  educated  bishops. 
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^Christ  professed  to  work  miracles,  therefore,  either  he  did  work 
them,  and  was  possessed  of  supernatural  power,  or  he  did  not 
work  them  and  was  unveracious."  Now  German  criticism  for 
many  years  past  has  always  started  with  the  ne^tion  of  both 
alternatives,  and  with  the  two  assumptions  which  our  author 
declaroB  to  be  irreconcilable.  The  student  who  treats  the 
gospel  narratives  historicallv — ^in-  using  the  word,  we  intend  no 
petitio  prvncipii^  but  simply  to  express  in  a  word,  *'  according 
to  the  method  applied  everywhere*  else  in  history"— does  not 
i^[ard  the  reali^  of  miracles  as  a  question  of  more  or  less 
evidence,  to  be  decided  by  presumptions  with  regard  to  the 
veracity  of  witnessea  If  by  miracle  is  meant  a  violation — or  if 
the  word  be  invidious — ^transcendance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or 
— ^if  the  phrase  be  ambiguous — the  uniformities  of  our  physical 
experience,  he  rejects  the  notion  absolutely.  If  he  admits 
one  miracle,  he  is  no  longer  competent,  as  historian,  to  say 
how  many  more  he  will  Mmit^  and  whether  any  are  to  be 
repudiated  ;  the  theolcman  has  to  decide  from  principles  peculiar 
to  himself  how  much  fictitious  matter  an  inspired  writer  may  be 
allowed  to  insert,  and  how  much  interference  is  consistent  with 
the  Divine  wisdom.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  regarded  as  equally 
certain — ^thoujp^h  the  certainty  is  of  a  different  kind — that  Jesu» 
was  not  a  wilful  deceiver.*  The  whole  constructive  work  of  the 
critical  school  is  based  on  the  attempt  to  show  that  what  our 
author  assumes  to  be  impossible  may  be  done,  that  we  can  dis- 
tinguish between  history  and  legend  in  the  biography  of  Jesus, 
wiuiout  supposing  him  to  have  "  professed  to  work  miracles,'' 
unless  we  odl  phenomena  not  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  ex- 
perience  by  that  name.  Such  are  the  cures  of  the  so-called 
demoniacs  and  of  persons  afflicted  with  certain  other  diseases — 
those,  namely,  in  which  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system 
may  be  believed  to  be  occasionally  very  great  No  one  thinks- 
of  denying  that^  as  &r  as  these  go,  Jesus  did  and  was  believed 
to  do  what  appeared  to  Him  and  to  others  ''  mighty  works." 
But  it  is  a  venr  different  thing  to  assume  that  he  was  believed 
by  himself  and  others  to  possess  "  boundless  supernatural  power." 
Tbia  theory  and  all  that  the  author  has  based  upon  itt  must  be 
regarded  as  decidedly  controvertible  matter.  To  speak  of 
miracles  **  provisionally  as  real**  is  the  one  thing  that  no  one  will  do.. 
The  question  of  their  reality  stands  at  the  threshold  of  the 
subject,  and  can  by  no  device  be  conjured  away. 

*  The  partial  acquiescence  in  deception*  attributed  to  him  by  M.  Renan, 
has  found,  we  believe,  no  moie  favour  in  Grermany  than  in  England. 

•f  Among  other  statements  we  are  told  that  the  Pharisees  conceived  Jesua 
to  DC  capable  of  boundless  mischief.  The  truth  is,  they  conceived  him  to  be  a 
successful  exordst :  no  unique  phenomenon,  as  is  proved  by  Matt.  xii.  24 — 27, 
to  which  our  author  refers.    Gf.  also  Acts  xix.  13—16. 
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We  see  then  that  tbe  critical  school  will  hardly  admit  thai  all' 
that  the  synoptic  go^ls  have  in  common  may  be  reUed  upon  as 
certain.  It  will  be  fairly  urged  that  the  rejection  of  miracles 
proper — as  we  may  call  what  is  inexplicable  in  accordance  with 
the  known  laws  of  experience — ^involves  soch  destructive  effects,' 
that  we  require  c^iain  methods  of  reconstruction  before  we  can' 
deal  with  the  documents  at  all.  The  phenomena  the  student' 
has  now  before  him  are  not  mirades  but  the  records  of  mirades, 
legends,  myths,  semi-legends,  semi-myths,  or  whatever  else  he 
may  call  them.  He  has  to  account  for  them;  and  whether  he' 
treats  them  rationalistically,  or  aemi-rationalistically,  or  on  the^ 
principle  of  Mythus,  or  on  the  principle  of  *'  Tendenz/'  or  by 
some  process  intermediary  between,  or  compounded  of  these, 
whatever  method  he  uses  will  necetEuurily  affect  his  view  of  the 
rest  of  the  gospel  narratives  He  must  treat  these  latter  as  a 
whole,  he  cannot  explain  the  composition  of  a  part  of  them 
without,  at  the  same  time,  det^mining  the  degree  of  authen- 
iidtj  possessed  by  the  rest  It  is  very  possible  that  he  may  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  certain  other  statements  ^  conimon  to  the 
synoptic  gospels''  are  not  to  be  relied  on.  Thus,  again,  the 
question  of  miracles  stands  at  the  threshold  of  the  subject  in  a 
way  that  seems  .never  to  have  occurred  to  our  author.  It  is' 
possible  that  he  may  have  good  reasons  for  rel}ring  on  the  par- 
ticular portions  of  the  narrative  which  he  has  quoted  and  re- 
ferred to,  but  if  he  writes  for  p^vons  who  "provisionally"  reject 
miracles — and  he  seems  to  do  so— he  is  bound  to  give  these 
reasons.  This  self-confident  construction,  this  arbitrary  settle- 
ment, without  vouchsafing  an  argument^  of  questions  that  have 
been  long  and  elaborately  discussed,  would  have  been  put 
forth  in  Germany  by  no  man  of  equal  ability  with  our  author, 
not  even  by  Ewald.  The  first  chs^ter  will  a£fbrd  an  excellent 
illustration  of  what  we  have  been  saying.  In  it  we  have  an 
account  of  the  relation  between  Jesus  and  John  the  Baptist, 
in  which  the  author  clearly  thinks  that  he  has  exercised  a 
sober  criticism  of  his  authorities,  and  that  his  results  are 
scarcely  ^'controvertibla'*  Indeed,  he  afterwards  goes  so  iar 
as  to  suggest  an  explanation  of  the  marvels  recorded  as  follow^ 
ing  the  baptism,  which  is  conceived  after  the  crass  rationalism 
of  the  school  of  Paulus.    The  account  is  as  follows : — 

''  The  Baptist  addressed  all  who  came  to  him  in  the  same  stem  tone 
of  authority.  Toung  and  old  gathered  round  him,  and  among  them 
must  have  been  maoy  whom  he  had  known  in  earlier  life,  and  some  to 
whom  he  had  been  taught  to  look  up  with  humility  and  respect.  .But  in 
his  capacity  of  prophet  he  made  no  distinction.  All  alike  he  exhorted 
to  repentance :  all  alike  he  found  courage  to  baptize.    In  a  single  case. 
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boweTer,hU  oonfidence failed  him.  There  appeared  among  thecandidalea 
ayoong  man  of  nearly  hk  own  age,  who  was  related  to  his  family.  We 
must  suppose  that  he  had  had  personal  intercourse  with  Christ  before ; 
for  thoogh  one  of  oar  authorities  represents  John  as  saying  that  he 
knew  him  not  except  by  the  sapematural  sign  that  pointed  him  out  at 
\as  b^)tism,  yet  we  must  interpret  this  as  meaning  only  that  he  did 
not  before  know  him  for  his  successor.  For  it  appears  that  before  the 
appearance  of  the  sign  John  had  addressed  Christ  with  expressions  of 
rererence,  and  had  declared  himself  unfit  to  baptize  him.  After  this 
meeting  we  are  told  that  on  sereral  occasions  he  pointed  out  Christ  as 
the  hope  of  the  nation,  as  destined  to  develop  the  work  he  himself 
had  begun  iiito  something  far  more  memorable,  and  as  so  greatly  sope- 
nor  to  hims^,  that^  to  repeat  his  emphatic  wo«ds,  he  was  not  wortby^ 
to  untie  his  shoe." 

He  proceeds  to  say  that  John  described  the  '^  character"'  of  Jeioa, 
by  odling  him  the  Lamb  of  Qod.  This  last  statement,  as  it  rests 
on  an  unusual  interpretation  of  a  passage  in  the  fourth  gospel^ 
even  our  author  can  hardly  regard  as  more  than  a  plausible  con- 
jecture. As  regards  the  passage  we  have  quoted,  the  relaticm- 
ship  between  Jesus  and  John  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  third 
gospel  only,  John's  declaration  of  his  unfitness^  &c.,  rests  on  the 
authority  of  the  first  gospel  onl^,  the  several  occasions  are  to  be 
mferred  from  none  of  the  synoptics,  the  "emphatic  word%"  thougl^ 
no  doabt  applied  by  the  early  Christians  to  Jesos^  do  not  ap^ 
pear  to  have  been  said  of  him  personaUy,  but  rather  of  the 
imknoTvn  Messiah,  whose  forerunner  John  conceived  himself  to 
be.  All  that  we  learn  firom  the  synoptics  of  the  subaequecife 
relations  of  Jesus  and  John  implies  anything  rather  tdaAO  a 
recognition  of  the  former  by  the  latter  as  Meeoah. 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  author's  carelessness  even  in  applying 
his  own  prindpfes.  At  the  same  time  he  entirely  ignores  the 
view  held,  not  merely  by  Stouiss  and  the  mythicists,  but  by 
scholars  who  differ  as  widely  from  this  school  as  Schenkel  does, 
VML,  QmA  Jesus  was  never  recognised  by  John  as  Messiah.  The 
aignments  that  support  these  views  are  these.  The  supernatural 
circiimstances  recorded  as  attending  the  baptism  show  that  fiftct 
has  here  been  at  least  to  some  extent  modified  by  legend.  What 
is  afterwards  told  us  of  John,  that  he  continued  at  the  head  of  a 
6cho(d  distinct  firom  that  of  Jesus,  and  in  certain  points  strikingly 
o{q)06ed  to  it,  that  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  as  though  struck 
Ux  the  first  time  with  the  possibility  oi  Jesus  being  the  expected 
Messiah,  he  sent  to  inquire  into  his  claims,  that  he  was  not  con- 
vinced of  their  validity  (for  if  he  had  been  we  should  have  heard 
of  it,  nor  would  Jesus  have  spoken  of  him  as  less  than  the  least 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven), — all  seems  irreconcilable  with  the 
protestations  and  revelations  at  the  hiqptiiim,  even  when  the  super- 
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natural  clement  in  these  has  been  carefully  extracted  Again, 
tradition  had  a  peculiar  incentive  to  colour  the  facts  of  this 
baptism.  .  It  was  difficult  to  explain  why  Jesus  should  have 
undergone  this  baptism  of  repentance  at  all,  in  accordance  with 
the  traditional  view  of  his  person  and  attributes.  Therefore,  it 
is  urged,  in  a  later  development  of  the  tradition,  which  has  found 
its  way  into  one  only  of  tne  synoptic  gospels,  John  is  represented 
as  feeling  and  expressing  the  difficulty,  and  Jesus  as  removing 
it^  In  the  fourth  gospel  the  difficulty  seems  no  longer  felt, 
while  the  development  of  tradition  has  gone  much  further. 
This  theory  is  naturally  ignored  by  the  orthodox,  but  it  ought  to 
have  been  at  least  noticed  bv  a  writer  who  treats  his  authorities 
with  the  freedom  of  our  autnor. 

In  the  next  chapter,  on  the  Temptation,  we  find  the  following 
critical  principle  enunciated : — 

"  The  account  of  the  temptation,  from  whatever  source  derived,  has 
a  very  striking  internal  consistency,  a  certain  inimitable  probabilit}'  of 
improbability,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed.  That  popular  imagi- 
nation which  gives  birth  to  rumours  and  then  believes  them,  is  not 
generally  capable  of  great  or  sublime  or  well-sustained  efforts. 

Wunderthatige  Bilder  sind  meist  nur  schlecbte  Qemalde. 
The  popular  imagination  is  fertile  and  tenacious,  but  not  very  powerful 
or  profound.  Christ  in  the  wilderness  was  a  subject  upon  which  the 
imagination  would  very  readily  work,  but  at  the  same  time  far  too 
great  a  subject  for  it  to  work  unon  successfully ;  we  should  expect 
strange  stories  to  be  told  of  his  adventures  in  such  a  solitude,  but  we 
should  also  expect  the  stories  to  be  very  childish." 

It  is  curious  that  the  writer  should  not  see  that  if  this  principle 
can  determine  anything^  it  can  decide  eveiything.  The  miracu- 
lous stories  of  the  New  Testament,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
and  the  majority  of  the  miraculous  stories  of  the  Old  Testament, 
whatever  else  they  are,  are  certainly  not  "childish."  What,  for 
instance,  can  be  more  "  sublime  and  well-sustained"  than  that 
most  incredible  of  Hebrew  legends — the  account  of  the  ascent 
of  Elijah  ?  What  imagination  could  be  more  "  powerful  and 
profound"  than  that  which  produced  the  story  of  the  transfigu- 
ration ?  The  tales  of  the  apocryphal  gospels  a/re  for  the  most 
part  childish,  and  this  has  been  fairly  urged  on  the  orthodox  side 
as  an  argument  for  plenary  inspiration.  But  if  we  reject  this 
subjective  and  aesthetic  criterion  as  decisive  of  the  whole  question, 
we  cannot  trust  it  in  any  particular  case,  nor  profess  to  tell  legend 

*  If  this  suspicion  is  once  admitted,  the  reply  of  Jesus  will  be  seen  to  con- 
tain a  very  inaaequi^  answer  to  the  difficulty.  The  baptism  had  a  particular 
symbolic  meaning;  it  implied  past  sin,  present  repentance,  and  preparation  for 
the  expected  Messiah :  it  could  hardly  come  under  the  head  of  duties  incum- 
bent upon  the  Messiah  as  well  as  all  other  men  (naaaif  duuuotrvinfp). 
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from  fact  by  mere  literarjr  diaorimmation.  We  pass  by,  then, 
eur  author's  theory  of  the  Temptation  as  one  among  many 
jdaosible  conjectures,  with  this  objectionable  peculiarity,  that  it 
IS  baaed  on.l£e  supposed  .consdousness  by  Jesus  of  (apparently 
unbo^mded)  supernatural  powers.  If  this  consciousness  be  sup* 
posed  veracious,  it  must  be  left  to  the  theologian  to  realize  and 
explain  ;  if  a  delusion,  it  is  one  which  the  historian  will  find  no 
somcient  ground  for  attributii^g  to  Jesua 

The  rest  of  the  first  part  of  the  book  is  tak^i  up  with  an 
account  of  the  external  side  of  Jesus'  work :  the  position  he 
took  up,  as  distinguished  from  the  doctrine  he  preached.  We 
find  throughout  the  same  apparent  ifi^orance  of  the  views  of  the 
most  eminent  critics,  the  s&me  careless  or  arbitrary  application 
of  the  writer's  own  principle?.  Along  with  these  we  find  much 
dear  and  vivid  insight  into  huuaaan  nature  and  the  larger  facts  of 
classical  and  Hebrew  histoty,  much  artistic  grouping  and  felicitous 
expression  of  familiar  truths,  and  some  that  are  less  familiar. 
But  as  a  historical  essay  we  must  rank  the  result  very  low,  as  it 
contains  none  of  the  distinctions  and  limitations,  none  of  the 
wucmces  of  colouring,  so  important  to  a  historical  picture,  which 
long-continued,  free  and  careful,  study  of  the  gospels  has  gradually 
brought  out.  His  fundamental  notion  is  that  Christ  represented 
himself  as  king ;  that  he  **  laid  claim  to  the  royal  title  ;"  that 
he  "  calls  himself  habitually  king  ;"  and  that  in  this  capacity  he 
proceeded  to  form  a  society,  pronounce  judgments,  issue  laws.  He 
never  even  alludes  to  the  fact,  which  stoikes  the  least  intelligent 
reada:  of  the  gospels,  that  Jesu%  while  he  continually  proclaimed 
"  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,^'  never  once  applied  to  himself  the 
title  of  king.  Even  the  view  of  traditional  orthodoxy  is  more 
faithful  to  tne  facts,  in  this  respect,  than  our  author'&  Every 
popular  preacher  tells  us  that  Jesus,  from  his  humility,  chose  for 
himself  the  title  of  ''  Son  of  Man."  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  controver^,  and  must  be  regarded  as  still  undecided,  what 
associations  predsely  would  be  called  up  by  this  phrase  in  the 
minds  of  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus,  whether  those  which  it 
would  derive  from  Ezekiel  and  other  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, or  those  which  the  authors  of  Daniel  and  the  Book  of 
Enoch  attach  to  it.  But  that  it  would  not  be  generally  under- 
stood as  equivalent  to  Messiah  seems  clear,  among  many  passages, 
firom  Matt.  xvL  13-17.  Here  Jesus  asks,  *'  Whom  do  men  say 
''  that  I,  the  Son  of  Man,  am  ?"  and  r^ards  as  a  divine  revelation 
Peter's  reply,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ"  To  one  who  takes  the  synop- 
tic goopels  by  themselves^  nothing  can  seem  plainer  than  that 
Jesus  aid  not  declare  himself  to  his  disciples  as  Messiah,  at  any 
rate  till  some  time  after  his  appearance  as  a  preacher,  and  that 
he  took  pains  to  prevent  a  belief  in  his  Messiahship  from  spread- 
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i&g  among  the  people.  He  is  represented  as  reboking  ihe  demons 
who  did  Inntage  to  him.  From  some  passages  we  sbookl  in&r 
that  he  tried  to  conceal  his  healing  powers,  and  impoted,  with 
ibis  object^  strict  silence  upon  those  whom  he  oared.*  In  pro- 
cUuxamgy  thetefbre^  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  he  wookl  seem  bj  no 
aMaas  to  predaim  himself  as  king ;  bnt  simplj  to  take  up  and 
aohOyin  adifiBennt  strain,  theteacfaaog  of  John.  All  the  passages 
to  which  our  author  refers^  in  support  of  the  opposite  theory,  he 
eoloais  mofie  or  lass  wroi^ly .  Jesos  claims  '^  power  on  earth  to 
farghw  ns  -"  but  he  does  so  expressly  as  Son  of  Man.  Ham 
^  ^n  of  Man"  can  only  be  made  to  mean  '^  king'*  indirectly,  as 
meanii^  Messiah,  and  this  meaning,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not 
clearly  attach  to  the  phrase.  Again,  our  author  t^  us  diat 
Jesus  was  asked  wheUier  tribnte-money  ouj^fat  to  be  paid,  as  ''  a 
**  way  of  siftbg  his  monardiical  claims."  The  more  usual — and 
sorely  more  probalide-^explaaation  is  that  the  question  was  put 
to  him  not  as  king  but  as  BabbL  It  was  selected  by  his  adver^ 
saries  to  bring  him  into  a  disagreeable  dilemma^  from  the  known, 
difficulty  of  reoondling  rdigiom  duly  (as  it  was  conceived)  widi 
political  expediency.  Again,  **  Christ  continued  to  speak  of  him- 
self as  king  with  such  consiBtency  and  deamess  thi^  those  who 
were  nearest  his  person  .  .  .  quarrelled  for  places  and  dignities 
under  liim."  It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  he  gradually  led — 
without  any  distinct  claim  on  his  own  part — his  diseases  to 
r^surd  him  as  Messiah,  which  in  their  minds  meant — inter  ctUA 
— ^ing.  If  he  had  ever  spoken  of  hiraaelf  as  Messiah  or  king 
the  chroniclers  would  certainly  have  tdd  us.  JNo  doubt  at  the 
close  €i  his  career^  on  his  last  entry  into  Jerusalem,  ^'  he  pointedly 
reused  to  silenoe  those  who  hailed  him  as  Son  of  David."  But 
it  seems  hasty  ^  infer  from  thos  that  **  he  dung  fesily  to  the 
title  of  king,  and  attached  great  importance  to  it*  Oar  aothor 
states  that  ''  the  Jews  procured  his  exeootion  beoanse  .  .  .  they 
^  could  not  forgive  him  for  daiming  royalty  and  at  thesame  tiaM 
'^  rejecting  the  use  of  physical  force  .  ^  .  th&j  did  not  object  to 
'^the  kin^;,  they  did  not  object  to  the  phikeopher;  but  tiieyoUeeted 
''to  the  king  in  the  garb  of  the  philosopher."  Here  the  writer  k 
partly  inducing  a  vigorom  imagination,  partly  relying  on  the 
fourth  gospel  alona  According  to  the  synoptics,  it  was  not  ^  the 
Jews"  generally  who  procured  bis  eoDecution,  but  their  religious 
leaders  ;t  and  they  did  sonot  primarily  because  he  was  kingor  philo- 
sopher, but  because  be  was  a  religious  innovator,  who  tlu'eatened 
to  puU  down  the  templa  No  doubt  the  mob  deserted  and  mocked 

*  Sometimes  with  sin^olar  vehemence.  Of.  Mark  i.  43,  ifiBptfiqa'afMewog, 
f  Their  mortal  hoetility  is  represeoted  as  being  of  ancient  date.    Of. 
MarkiiLe. 
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t^eir  fallen  favoiurite  ;  but  thk  desertion  was  not  the  cause,  but 
ib»  effect,  of  bis  amMurent  fall.  If  he  oould  not  save  him^lf,  and 
come  down  from  the  crossy  he  was  no  king  for  them.  It  is  oer^ 
tainly  possible  to  hold  Tery  yarions  opinions  with  respeot  to  the 
gxadual  pcogiess  or  unveiling  of  the  daims  of  Jesus,  from  his  first 
annooncement  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  wi  Xeyug  witii 
whidi  he  r^Ues  to  Pilate,  a  phrase  which,  though  not  proclamft- 
tory,  is  not  evasive.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  uhimately  oiaiaied» 
and  was  understood  to  claim,  to  be  Messiah  ;  but  when,  how  £ur, 
how  clearly,  did  he  make  the  daim  ?  The  questicm  has  many 
diffioultiesyand  every  one  who  forais  a  definite  theory  must  depend 
much  on  conjecture.  But  as  our  author  does  not  even  recognise 
that  there  is  this  gradual  progress  or  unveQing,  it  would  take  «s 
too  far  from  his  book  to  disouss  the  question  any  further. 

It  follows  that  we  cannot  attach  much  value  to  his  remarks  om 
what  he  calls  ''  (Christ  s  Royalty/'  So  long  as  Jesus  was  not 
looked  upon  as  kii^,  but  simply  as  holding  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  he  would  be  to  bis  disciples  more  what  Jf£t 
was, — ^a  teacher  laying  down  preoepts,  rather  than  a  king  isaiiin| 
ordinattoes.  The  people  would  regard  him  as  a  leader  of  a  sdMxS 
er  seet^  daftwing  from  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  or  Essenes,  as 
each  of  tiiese  setts  drffiored  ftx>m  the  other ;  but  like  them  all, 
basing  itself  on  the  law  of  Moses,  and  superadding  its  peculiar 
tenets.  It  is  larue  that  his  hearoiB  contrasted  lus  bold  &ee 
handling  of  morality  with  the  anxious  servility  cS  the  learned 
commentaton.  £at  it  does  not  therefore  lollow  that  they 
regarded  him  as  a  rival  of  Moses  or  representative  of  Jehovah* 
Bjsre  afiain,  in  eiHleavouiiDg  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  the  rel^ 
tions  Ql  the  teaching  of  Jesus  to  the  written  or  even  to  the  oral 
law,  we  oome  upon  difficulties  to  which  our  author  acareely 
aUudfis,  and  which  he  does  not  in  the  least  help  us  to  solve.  These 
relationa  i^p^iear  eWoMc  piogressive  or  inconsistent,  as  fetr  as  the 
indioations  m  the  synoptic  gospels  can  be  trusted.  At  one  time 
JssQs  avers  that  he  is  not  come  to  destroy  the  law,  that  one  jot 
or  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  it,  that  no  one  shall  break  one 
of  these  least  oommajidm^ats  without  heavy  penalties ;  at  another 
time  be  compares  the  existing  instttutions,  ajpparently,  to  old 
winenddns  and  old  raiment,  and  assarts  that  "  the  Son  of  Man  is 
Lord  of  the  Sabbath.''  And  in  his  remarks  on  '^  what  was  said 
by  them  of  old  time,''  though  he  for  the  most  part  supplements 
the  Mosaic  law,  he  also  distinctly  condemns  maxims  that  are  to 
be  found  in  it  (so  Matt.  v.  38,  43,  and  reff).  Again,  he  tells  his 
disciples  to  observe  and  do  whatsoever  the  Scrib^  and  Pharisees 
bid  ttwm  observe,  even,  it  would  seem,  to  tithing  mint  and  anise 
4ind  cummin,  for  they,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  (not  Jesus  him^ 
ttl^  observe),  sit  in  Moses'  seat    Elsewhere  he  says  that  tl^y 
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make  the  i^'ord  of  Qod  cf  none  effect  by  their  traditions,  and 
attacks  particular  traditions  with  indignant  vehemence  :  he  also 
says  that  they  bind  upon  men  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne. 
These  apparent  contradictions  are  variously  explained,  sometimes 
by  subtle  interpretations  of  particular  passages,  sometimes  by 
referring  conflicting  precepts  to  different  periods  of  Jesus'  career, 
sometimes  by  assunung  that  one  or  other  of  our  present  gospels 
has  been  the  work  of  at  least  two  hands  (for  instance,  the  com- 
bination of  a  ''  universalist*'  and  a  *'  particularist''  in  Matthew's 
gospel  is  a  theory  held  by  some  Germans).  We  do  not  object 
to  our  author  that  he  disagrees  with  any  or  all  of  the  existing 
views  on  the  subject,  but  that  he  does  not  seem  aware  that  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  have  a  view  at  all.  So  of  the  limits  to 
which  Christ  confined  his  preaching :  at  one  time  he  sends  his 
disciples  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  and  forbid  them 
to  go  among  the  Samaritans ;  he  can  hardly  be  brought  to  heal 
a  Sprrophoenician,  and  compares  the  race  to  dogs ;  elsewhere  he 
indicates  in  parables,  and  once  expressly  declares,  that  the  king- 
dom will  be  taken  from  the  Jews  and  given  to  another  nation. 
These  contrasts  admit  of  a  similar  variety  of  explanation :  the 
author  of  "  Ecce  Homo''  does  not  notice  them.  The  consequence 
of  all  this  is  that  the  many  good  things  he  has  to  say  about 
Christ's  legislation  are  useless  to  the  accurate  reader  in  their 
present  form,  because  the  framework  in  which  they  are  placed  is 
so  carelessly  and  clumsily  constructed  out  of  unsupported  assump- 
tion&  When  we  find,  for  example,  a  writer  stating  that  Jesus 
jr^arded  baptism  as  an  indispensable  rite  of  initiation  into  his 
kingdom,  supporting  his  statements  on  an  external  and  political 
interpretation  of  the  interview  with  Nicodemus,  quite  alien  to 
the  spiritualism  of  the  fourth  gospel,  and  getting  over  the  awk- 
ward fact  that  Jesus  is  never  represented  in  the  synoptic  gospels 
as  baptizing,  by  means  of  the  assumption  that  he  regards  John's 
baptism  as  sufficient ;  we  have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  even  what  we 
admire  in  him  may  prove  unsound  when  closely  tested.  We  are 
obliged  to  take  to  pieces  his  vigorous  rhetoric  and  rearrange  it  for 
ourselves,  which  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  thorough  enjoyment  of  it. 
The  author  says,  in  his  preface,  that  he  has  ''reconsidered  the 
"  whole  subject  from  the  beginning  .  .  .  traced  the  biography  of 
'^  Jesus  from  point  to  point,  and  accepted  those  conclusions  about 
"  him  which  the  facts  themselves,  critically  weighed,  appear  to 
<<  warrant"  We  willingly  believe  him  quite  sincere  in  this  assertion, 
but  we  could  not  select  more  appropriate  words  to  describe  what, 
in  our  opinion,  he  has  omitted  to  do.  At  least  we  find  it  hard 
to  understand  how  a  man  who  has  gone  through  this  process, 
should  then  write — "  no  important  change  took  place  in  Christ'^ 
mode  of  thinking,  speaking,  or  acting;  at  least,  the  evidence 
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before  us  does  not  enable  us  to  trace  any  such  change/'  without 
supporting  this  opinion  by  arguments.  There  is  no  more  fruitful 
source  of  error  in  history  than  the  determination  to  find  the  tree 
in  the  seed,  and  to  attribute  to  the  originators  of  important 
social  changes  detailed  foresight  as  to  the  shape  those  changes 
were  to  assume.  To  this  vulgar  prejudice  our  author  seems  to 
have  yielded  without  the  least  attempt  at  resistance  or  self-justi- 
fication. Because  Christianity  was  ultimately  preached  as  a 
universal  religion,  he  assumes  that  Jesus  must  have  intended 
from  the  first  to  found  a  world-wide  society,  and  totally  ignores, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  scattered  indications  of  a  more  limited  con- 
ception to  be  found  in  the  gospels,  and  the  fact  that  even  after 
his  death  his  disciples  preached  for  some  time  only  to  Jews  and 
proselytesw  Because  the  effort  to  impose  upon  all  members  of 
the  Christian  society,  become  universal,  the  obligations  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  was  abandoned  after  a  stru^le  (which  many  critical 
historians  confdder  to  have  been  long  and  bitter) ;  because  as  the 
expectation  of  Christ's  speedy  advent  grew  faint,  and  his  ex- 
pectant Church  began  to  organize  itself  for  long  life  without  a 
Head,  the  moral  teaching  of  Jesus  assumed  more  and  more  to 
his  followers  the  character  of  a  code  of  laws :  it  is  inferred  that 
he  deliberately  proposed  to  himself  to  supersede  the  Mosaic  law 
by  a  new  one  promulgated  on  his  own  authority,  no  explanation 
being  even  suggested  of  the  passages  in  which  he  expressly 
asserts  the  contrary.  Because  Jesus  was  perpetually  and  con- 
sistently exalted  after  his  death  by  his  followers,  we  are  told  that 
he  perpetually  and  consistently  exalts  himself :  because  Christians 
felt  that  their  intensest  religious  ardours,  and  their  most  powerful 
moral  impulses,  sprung  from  and  were  bound  up  in  their  personal 
devotion  to  their  Master,  our  author  tells  us  that  "  Christ  claims 
''to  be  a  perpetual  attractive  power  .  .  .  .  to  humanity  struggling 
''  with  its  passions  and  its  destiny  he  says,  Cling  to  me,  clin^  ever 
"  closer  to  me,"  and  represents  tfesiis  as  intending  this  passion  for 
himself  to  be  the  root  and  first  principle  of  all  morabty  in  the 
Church.  It  is  true  that  he  might  justify  himself  abundantly 
from  the  fourth  gospel  for  this  colouring.  But  here  as  elsewhere 
he  quotes  the  language  of  the  fourth  gospel,  and  then  adds  that 
the  expressions  of  the  synoptics  "give  substantially  the  same 
meaning."  This  makes  \t  difficult  for  us  to  believe  that  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  critical  school  can  be  very  profound ;  for  he 
seems  to  know  that  certain  persons  rdect  the  fourth  gospel,  and 
yet  not  to  know  that  the  marked  difference  between  it  and  the 
synoptics,  with  respect  to  this  *' self-exaltation,'^  is  one  of  the 
reasons  which  induces  them  to  do  so.  We  do  not  mean  here,  or 
generally,  that  our  author's  view  is  entirely  wrong,  but  that  it  is 
wrongly  coloured.  If  he  would  rewrite  the  passages  in  which 
it  is  expressed  in  conformity  with  the  conclusions  of  criticism,  he 
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Might  atill  use  a  good  deal  of  his  preee&t  eloquence.  No  dooiyl 
the  Jestit  of  the  synoptics  shows  a  remarkable  contrast  of 
kttmility  of  temper  with  consdousness  of  pre-emiaenee :  but 
tike  precise  combination  of  humility  and  sdf-^exaltation  which 
•nr  auUior  paints^  can  only  be  Obtained  by  forcibly  mtxing- 
the  colours  of  the  fourth  gospel  with  those  of  the  three,  first 
In  t^e  synoptics  Jesus  for  some  time  connstently  abstains 
from  exaltuig  himself;  be  occasiiMially  refers  to  his  esiample  as  a 
means  of  influencing  his  folio wer%  but  not  more  markecUy  than 
aoether  revered  teacher  might  do ;  and  though,  where  be  speaka 
QpexAj  of  his  Messiahship,  be  assumes  obedience  and  reverence 
to  be  due  to  him,  and  regards  the  refusal  to  pay  them  as  a 
Crievoos  sin,  yet  he  does  not  make  this  duty  towards  himself 
iMTominent  in  his  inculcation  of  moral  precepts.  The  anther 
vtfers  to  the  institution  of  the  Lord  s  Su}q»er  to  support  his  view ; 
but  it  fails  to  do  so  until  interpreted  in  the  fourth  gospel,  and  httre 
we  have  another  instance  of  his  singular  style  of  criticmi.  He 
imeaks  of  '^  St  John  s  discourse,  which  we  may  quote  without 
distrust,  as  it  is  so  manife^ly  oonfinned  by  the  accounts  nven  by 
the  other  Evangelists  of  the  institution  of  the  Supper.  Now 
Bo  critic  that  we  are  aware  of,  who  *^  distrui^"  this  gospel  at  all, 
excepts  from  his  distrust  the  discourse  referred  to :  the  question 
among  such  critics  is  whether  we  are  to  regard  it  (with  Strauss 
ai<Hi  Schenkel)  as  intended  to  give  the  spiritual  counteqwart  and 
sidMtitute  for  the  too  carnal  institution  of  the  Supper,*  or  merdy 
$i  later  spiritual  interpretation  of  it  There  is  exactly  the  same 
^prastion  with  regard  to  the  discourse  with  Nicodeuras,  in  the 
third  chapter  of  tibis  go^l,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  our  author 
takes  and  interprets  in  a  fashion  entirely  his  own.  There  are 
good  reasons  for  rejecting  the  fourth  gospel  as  an  accurate  nar- 
rative ;  there  are  good  reasons  for  accepting  it  as  such ;  there 
may  be  good  reasons  for  accepting  rarty  and  rejecting  part,  but 
our  author  certainly  does  not  put  them  forward.  At  the  same 
time  the  most  suspicious  critic  would  hardly  deny  that  there 
Biay  be  an  element  of  truth  in  this  gospel  very  valuable,  as  sup- 
]^ementiug  the  other  three,  and  that  it  is  in  itself  not  improbable 
that  Jesus  recognised  the  importance  of  the  singular  penonal 
iiifloence  that  he  eMrcised  over  other  men,  and  even  foresaw 
that  it  would  continue  and  increase  after  his  death  \  but  that  he 
intended  a  passionate  devotion  to  himself  to  be  the  mainspring 
and  motive-power  of  morality  in  his  followers,  we  certainly  should 
ftot  infer  from  our  authorities  reasonably  estimated. 

We  have  next  to  consider  what  is,  according  to  our  author,  the 

'  *  It  ia  certainly  sin^ar,  and  tends  to  support  this  view,  that"  tbece  is  no 
mention  of  the  invtitntion  of  the  supper  in  tlie  fourth  gospel ;  but  this  quea- 
tiwi,  Whidi  is  oonnected  with  the  much  discussed  Passoter  controVOTsy,  we- 
liost  pass  by. 
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Aasi  princq^e  and  sapreme  rule  in  the  morali^  tao^  bj 
Jesus — the  trunk,  or  stem,  springing  from  the  passion  wuA  m 
iBgards  as  the  root.  Thk  he  deT^ps  al  great  length  in  what 
ii^  perhapsy  the'most  striking  aiid  eftctiTe  portion  of  his  work ; 
we  can  hardlj  hope  to  do  jnsliee  to  it  in  a  scanty  wnrnatiy,  but 
we  maj  avoid  any  serioos  misrepresentation.  Christ,  he  mys, 
placed  the  haj^Hness  of  man  in  a  political  constitution.  He  did 
not  oonsidqr,  as  certain  philoeofAies  had  done^  each  individaal  as 
an  incbpeiMknt  being,  bat  as  a  member  of  a  society.  The  great 
dotf  he  recniires  frrai  all  who  enter  the  kingdom  ei  Ood  is  a 
diurterested  sacrifice  of  self  to  the  intoests  of  tiie  whole  society. 
This  sacrifice  is  to  be  made  without  a  view  to  the  ultimate  in* 
terest  of  the  individual :  indeed,  to  be  complete  it  demands  of  a 
asan  what  he  cannot  do  with  a  riew  to  his  ultimate  interest,  tiuit 
he  sboald  love  his  enemies.  He  ^  issued  from  the  Mount  an 
edict  of  comprehension,''  assertii^  the  imity  of  the  human  race, 
their  equality  before  God,  and  fraternity  under  God's  &therhood. 
He  made  morality  univarsal,  thus  gimmg  to  men  i^at  a  philo- 
8(q>her  or  two  had  daimed  for  than  but  coldly  and  iaefibctually. 
But  for  the  better  execution  of  this  edict,  instead  of  giving 
deUiled  laws  to  his  society,  he  tried  to  evoke  the  law-making 
&cnlty  in  each  member  <^  it.  PhiloBO}dier8  had  tried  the  same 
thing,  but  they  had  wrcmgly  regarded  reason  as  the  law-making 
fiKoky;  Christ  mw  that  passion  could  be  only  controlled  by 
passion,  and  therefoio  his  law-makmg  fiumlty  is  a  paanionate^ 
entkusiastie  philanthropy,  or,  in  oor  aider's  fine  plinee,  the 
entbosiaem  of  hmnaaaty.  This  asithusiastic  eonditioo  of  mond 
is  what  is  meant  by  &e  mmf/am  'At^ov  of  which  we  hear  so  mneh 
m  the  early  church.  More  closely  examined  it  is  discovered  to 
be  a  k>ve  not  of  the  race,  nor  of  eadi  individual,  but  of  man  as 
man,  or  of  humamty  in  each  inc^duaL  Thus  Christ,  lor  the 
fiiBt  time,  placed  the  love  of  man  cBstinctlyin  the  list  of  virtues. 
MOTabty  lUd  previously  been  negative ;  be  (fieeovered  Foaitive 
Morality — a  new  continent  in  the  moral  gbbe. 

Now  if  thk  had  been  put  bsfiHO  us  ip  a  sermon  as  a  spirited 
general  dLotchof  what  OhiiBtianity  baa  been  to  the  world — of  the 
moral  ideid  that  it  has  generated  amoi^  mankind,  we  should  not 
have  been  diqKMed  to  find  fiwlt  with  it  But  the  biographer  of 
Jesus,  if  he  would  be  loyal  to  historic  truth,  must  foiget  ail  about 
the  subsequent  development  of  Christianity,  and  endeayow*  to  see 
Jesus  as  be  appeared  to  his  Jewirii  oontempcwarifis.  Wo  hoped 
from  our  author's  prrface  that  he  might  have  done  this;^  but  we 
feel  that  he  has  not,  and  that  in  oonsequenoe  hie  portrait  wante 
fidelity  in  details.  We  feel  contanuayy  as  we  read— ""Hub  is 
what  has  been  felt  since  Jesus,  and  what  would  not  have  been 
felt  had  it  not  been  for  Jesus ;  but  it  is  not  precisely  what  Jesus 
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taught''    Here  and  there  we  feel  that  if  Jesus  planted,  Jean 
Jacques  and  Comte  have  watered. 

If  we  catinot  assert  that  any  virtue  may  not  be  found  at  least 
in  germ  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  we  may  still'  show  that  our 
author  has  brought  into  prominence  the  wrong  points  in  that 
teaching,  and  mingled  with  it  alien  conceptions.  In  the  first 
place  it  seems  to  us  an  overstatement  to  say  that  Christ  placed 
the  happiness  of  man  in  a  political  constitution,  and  did  not 
consider  him  as  an  independent  being.  Isolation  and  self- 
sufficiency  were  marked  features  of  the  ideals  that  reigned  in 
Greece  during  the  post-Aristotelian  period,  and  the  ideal  of  Jesus 
may  so  far  be  contrasted  with  these.  But  the  writer  makes  it 
too  nearly  akin  to  BenthamisnL  It  seems  to  us  truer  to  say 
that  Jesus  taught  philanthropy  more  from  the  point  of  view  <a 
the  individual  than  from  that  of  society.  His  disciples  were  to 
do  good  to  their  enemies,  to  do  ^ood  expecting  no  return,  to  give 
freely,  to  lend  to  those  who  could  not  pay ;  but,  as  our  author 
himself  admits,  to  each  precept  is  attached  a  reason  which  comes 
home  directly  to  the  individual.  This  reason  sometimes  appeals 
to  self-love — ^their  reward  should  be  great,  they  should  receive 
again  full  measure,  pressed  down  and  running  over :  sometimes 
to  a  nobler  sentiment — it  was  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive, they  would  be  children  of  the  Highest,  they  would  be  like 
God  in  ^is  ^and  impartial  effusion  of  benefit&  All  this  is  not 
what  we  calf  philanthropy  in  its  essence,  though  it  leads  to  the 
same  results ;  much  less  is  it  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity.  Our 
author  asks — '^  Can  a  man  love  his  enemies  with  a  view  to  his 
own  interest  ?"  This  is  a  difficulty  to  be  felt  by  a  more  intro- 
spective a^e  than  that  to  which  Jesus  preached :  it  was  at  any 
rate  not  felt  by  the  author  of  the  third  gospel*  But  we  are  told 
that  Christ ''  quoted  a  sentence  from  the  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
in  which  devoted  love  to  Otod  and  man  is  solemnly  enjoined  on 
the  Israelite/'  and  declared  ''an  ardent,  passionate,  or  devoted 
state  of  mind  to  be  the  root  of  virtue."  Joy  the  ''  sentence  from 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy''  our  author  means  two  sentences,  one 
from  Deuteronomy  and  the  other  from  Leviticus;  the  latter, 
which  alone  speaks  of  love  to  man,  runs  simply — ''  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  He  has  imported  into  this,  in 
his  mind,  the  ardour  and  passion  that  belong  to  the  former 
sentence;  this  sentence  expresses  simply  a  calm,  though  very 
lofty  ideal  of  equity :  we  do  not  love  ourselves  with  passion  or 
enthusiasm.  Again,  the  injunction  to  the  young  man  to  sell  his 
goods  and  give  them  to  the  poor  was  surely  given,  not  primarily 
mr  the  sake  of  the  poor,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  young  man  him- 

*  Cf.  Ldte  vL  35. 
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fielf :  it  was  a  test,  not  of  philanthropy,  but  of  faith.  We  miist 
repeat,  we  are  only  arguing  about  the  comparative  prominenoe 
of  the  two  pointa  It  seems  to  us  that  Jesus  would  have 
reversed  Paul's  estimate  of  irt<mg  and  ayairn  I  he  valued  love 
highly,  but  he  speaks  more  of  faith.  What  he  chiefly  inculcates 
is  not  enthusiasm,  or  if  enthusiasm,  not  that  of  passionate 
affection;  it  is  a  c^dmer,  and,  some  may  think,  a  far  grander 
sentiment,  faith  in  virtue,  in  the  ideal  of  which  philanthropy  is 
only  a  part — ^the  readiness  to  sacrifice  all,  not  for  humanity,  but 
for  the  good  cause,  for  the  right  In  so  far  as  the  writer  speaks 
of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  early  church  among  the  followers 
of  JesuB  after  his  departure,  his  remarks  seem  to  us  far  more 
cOTrectly  coloured.  An  "  enthusiastic"  or  elevated  "  condition  of 
mind"  is  no  unfair  modernization,  from  one  point  of  view,  of  the 
"  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  f  of  that  outpouring,  love  was  one 
of  the  chief  and  most  strUi:ing  fruits.  The  word  ayavri,  which 
is  only  found  twice  in  the  synoptic  gospels,  occurs  more  than  a 
hundred  times  in  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
various  passages  of  description,  exhortation,  praver,  and  thanks- 
giving, culminating  in  the  sublime  encomium  of  Paul. 

In  what  we  have  said  we  have  left  out  as  far  as  possible  the 
strictly  religious  element  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  We  have 
done  so  because  our  author  has  done  so,  and  because  we  do  not 
join  with  many  of  his  critics  in  condemning  his  treatment  in  this 
respect.  He  thereby  confines  himself  to  a  part  only  of  the  work 
of  Jesus,  and  his  book  is  so  far  one-sided ;  but  it  is  a  part  that 
can  fairly  be  discussed  by  itself,  and  if  this  had  been  his  only 
one-sidedness  we  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  strongly  felt 
But  it  has  led  him  into  a  further  error  which  we  must  notice ;  it 
has  led  him  to  neglect  the  great  difference  between  Jewish  and 
ethnic  morality^  and  consequently  somewhat  to  misrepresent  the 
relation  of  Jesus  to  the  one  and  the  other.  Jewish  morality  was 
always  suffused  with  the  glow  of  religious  feeling  which  makes 
the  morality  of  most  philosophers  seem  cold  in  comparison  :  the 
Greek  moralized  with  his  eyes  turned  inward,  the  Jew  with  his 
eyes  turned  toward  the  God  of  his  fathers.  To  say  that  Jesus, 
in  preaching  positive  morality,  discovered  a  new  continent  in  the 
moral  globe,  is  strangely  unfair  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  but 
among  the  Jews  morality  was  not  only  positive,  it  was  even 
enthusiastic,  towards  each  and  all  of  the  chosen  people  of  God, 
Ethnic  patriotism  was  a  feeling  directed  chiefly  toward  the  State ; 
but  Jewish  patriotism,  burning  more  brightly  amid  the  ruins  of 
national  eidstence,  flowed  into  the  channels  of  individual  sym- 
pathy and  tenderness.  When  Jesus  spoke  to  his  disciples  of 
other  Jews  as  their  brethren,  he  used  no  new  and  unfamiliar 
word.    He  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  inculcate  almsgiving ; 
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be  only  attempts  to  purify  it  firom  the  alloy  of  yaaity  and  osten^ 
tatioa — a  punfioatioii  which  it  doubtless  modi  aeeded,  as  we 
£ear  it  soaaewkat  needs  still.  Many  a  Tobit,  no  doubt,  had  girea 
has  bread  to  the  hngry  and  his  garments  to  the  nakad,  had 
bitteriy  afflicted  himself  for  the  calamities  of  his  suffering 
brethresy  befiDre  Jesus  shed  on  the  Tirtues  of  phtlanthropy  ana 
tendoness  the  peculiar  hgfat  of  kds  suWme  ideaBsm.  Hera 
again,  the  old  aoeount  of  Christiamty,  which  repfesents  it  aa 
intemalinring  and  universalizing  what  had  befiote  beeat  too  ex- 
ternal and  too  limited,  seems  much  truer  than  the  antilliesis 
whidi  our  author  superadds  between  ^  positive^  and  ^  negatiTe.'' 
But  in  this  work  of  Christianity  what  precise  portion  is  the 
hisUman  to  attribute  to  Jesus  ?  We  have  already  hinted  at  aonse 
of  the  difficulties  which  hang  about  this  question ;  and  we  ap- 
proach the  solution  of  it,  we  must  premise^  with  a  diffidence 
very  unlike  our  author's  confident  certainty.  We  have  to  finm 
our  judgment  upon  slender  evidence,  examined  in  the  doubtful 
light  of  historic  analogy.  Our  autlrar,  in  aU  the  aeeond  part  of 
his  book,  writes  with  a  consistent  determination  to  find  his  ideal 
of  morality  OMnpletely  developed  in  Jesus.  He  unMds  a  care- 
fally  considered  Utopia,  or  scheme  of  human  progress,  for  which 
Jfsus'  words  are  made  to  supply  from  time  to  time  texts  oc 
aiottoes.  Sometimes  he  strays  considerably  from  his  text,  e.^. 
Christ  is  supposed  to  have  said  that  the  enthusiasm  of  humani^ 
was  the  source  of  virtue :  the  best  method  of  producing  tUa 
enthusiasm  is  discovered  to  be  fiimily  afiection :  therefore  £unily 
affidction  must  be  emoouraged  in  obedience  to  Jesus — ^we  foal 
that  we  have  gut  a  long  way  from  ^  He  that  hateth  not  lua 
&ther  and  his  mother/'  Every  student  of  morality  is  aware  of 
the  facility  with  which  all  the  virtues  may  be  deduced  firom  each 
one,  and  no  one  who  has  realized  the  fertility,  breadth,  and  ori- 
ginality of  the  moral  conceptions  of  Jesus,  can  doubt  that  any 
ideal  we  are  likdy  to  form  may  be  built  upon  a  careful  seleotioa 
of  his  words.  But  the  historian's  hard  duty  is  not  to  exaggerate, 
however  strong  the  temptation  to  do  so  may  be.  It  is  only  to 
hasty  hero-worshippers  that  this  will  appear  equivalent  to  nil 
ad/mirariy  the  historically  cultivated  mind  will  feel  that  a 
portrait  requires  light  and  shade  to  give  it  the  requisite  reality, 
and  that  the  more  it  gains  in  reality  the  more  profound  is  the 
admiration  that  it  excitea  The  defect  of  Benan's ''  Vie  de  J^raa'' 
was  not  its  historical  fiddity  but  its  want  of  that  quality.  It 
was  not  in  so  far  as  he  had  realized  the  mann^  in  which  the 
idea  of  Jesus  was  conditioned  by  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
place  and  the  laws  of  human  development,  but  in  so  £sr  as  he 
had  &iled  to  do  so,  that  his  w^k  j»x>ved  inefficacious  to  stir  the 
fedings  of  Englishmen.     We  felt  that  he  had  looked  at  his 
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nbjeoi  tiuoQgh  ParinMi  spedxcks ;  and  taken  \xp  too  oeienta^ 
tknisly  the  poflitioti  of  a.  ^>6Ctatar — «^  gmat  artiitio  cneror  m  a 
Idotomzk  His  isosi  ortbodoec  asMiilanti  in  England  ieli  for  the 
most  |ian  tbat  Omt  Btanmgtk  Iimt  in  iibowinff  not  tbat  tke  Jesus 
ef  Bmati  was  a  meie  man  and  ought  ta  nave  baea  itoi^  bat 
that  W  was  nei  the  rkbt  man. 

Tbe  ^nth  seems  to  be  that  in  the  simple  snd  gnuad  ooneefition 
that  Jesoa  formed  of  man's  positioD  and  ralne  in  the  aniTtcsey 
all  the  sobeequent  def^efNnent  of  Christianitf  is  implieitly  con- 
tained ;  but  that  tbe  eveli^ion  <^  this  conception  was  gradual 
and  was  not  completed  at  his  death,  Tbe  one  thing  impc^taat 
to  Jeaos  in  man  was  a  principle  so  general  that  fiEOth,  love,  and 
moval  energy  seem  cisly  diffevent  sides  of  it.  It  was  the  ulti- 
mate coincidence^  or  ratber,  if  we  may  nse  a  Colrndgiwa  word, 
ind^erence  of  reBgi«n  and  morality.  It  was  ^  the  single  eye/' 
the  riffldnee^  of  a  man's  heart  before  Qoi,  It  was  faith  in  the 
eonfiict  with  baser  and  narrower  impulses,  lore  when  it  became 
emotion,  moral  energy  as  it  took  eSR^  on  the  will.  It  was  that 
whidi  living  in  a  man  fUled  his  whole  body  with  a  light,  purified 
bim  completely,  so  that  nothing  external  conld  defile  him.  This 
prindpie  led  to  various  results.  In  tbe  first  place  (and  in  this 
respect  the  teaching  of  Jeans  left  nothing  to  be  supplied)  it 
kitensified  or  deepened  all  sMiral  oblfgationSr  This  ianer  l^t 
eoold  not  pcodnce  right  outward  acts,  except  ihrangh  the  mediom 
of  right  inward  imp^lsea  Moreover,  the  man  w£o  had  it  could 
acqniesce  in  no  compromises^  but  most  $im  at  perfectioa.  The 
second  consequence  of  tbe  principle  evght  to  have  been,  and  is 
in  Christianil^as  at  ^reaewt  understood,  tbsA.  the  decree  in  whidi 
a  man  ponesses  this  inner  rigfatness  of  heart  fixes  bk  mnk  in  ihie 
kingdom  of  God  at  any  time.  Bkth,  wealth,  worldly  position^ 
even  intellectual  culture  (thoiogh  it  may  enable  one  man  to  do 
more  good  than  another),  even  past  good  works  (if  the  sforit  in 
which  they  were  done  is  growing  faint),  are  inngmficant  as  claims 
in  compesison  with  this.  But  as  actually  preached  by  Jesns 
this  principle  seems  (if  we  take  our  authorities  as  th^  stand)  to 
have  assumed  a  paradoxical  and  one-sided  shape.  He  gives  not 
equality  but  superiority  to  those  in  poverty  ana  bodily  wretched- 
ness. This  shape,  it  is  to  be  observed  (by  this  time  we  need 
hardly  say  that  the  author  of  'Ecce  Homo'  seems  not  to  have 
observed  it),  is  especially  paradoxical  and  one-sided  in  one  of 
our  three  authorities.  In  all  of  them  we  find  the  saying  that  it 
is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for 
a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  In  the  first  gospel 
we  have  the  impossibility  of  serving  Ood  and  mammon  insisted 
upon,  and  in  connexion  with  this  all  careful  provision  for  material 
wants  discouraged.    But  it  is  only  in  Luke  that  we  find  a  blessing 
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pronounced  on  the  poor  and  a  woe  on  the  rich  i"^  it  is  only  in 
Luke  that  we  find  applied  to  wealth  the  passionate  phrase  "  un- 
righteous mammon/  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  parable 
that  precedes,  suggests  the  idea  that  there  is  something  unholy 
in  wealth,  that  it  ought  to  be  got  rid  of,  while  it  is  possible  in 
getting  rid  of  it  to  utilize  it  These  passages  have  been  fre- 
quently understood  as  having  only  that  point  of  paradox  which 
a  new  truth  requires  in  order  to  force  its  way  into  the  world. 
But  the  phrases  in  Luke  seem  too  strong  to  be  explained  in  this 
way,  and  almost  amount  to  a  slight  distortion  of  view.  This  may 
be  referred  to  more  than  one  reason  issuing  naturally  from  the 
conception  of  Jesus  combined  with  his  circumstance&  M.  Benan 
is  not  perhaps  entirely  wrong  in  attributing  the  passa^  that 
discourage  providence  to  the  exuberance  of  simple  faith  in  a 
Galilean  peasant,  ignorant  of  the  complicated  arrangements  of 
tiodety.  But  this  hardly  reaches  the  height  of  the  character. 
We  rather  refer  them  to  his  severe  uncompromising  absoluteness 
of  idealism,  that  requires  careful  tempering  to  be  nuule  practical-)* 
Again  (and  this  our  author  finely  describes),  Jesus  with  his  in- 
tense apprehension  of  what  constitutes  true  human  worth,  would 
feel  a  peculiar  horror  at  the  hard  insolent  selfishness  that  often 
accompanies  wealth ;  most  men  with  character  enough  to  break 
through  the  comfortable  acquiescence  of  conventional  ethics  have 
felt  this  in  some  d^ree.  Again,  his  estimate  of  human  worth, 
together  with  faith  in  the  Divine  equity,  might  seem  to  point  to 
a  hereafter,  when  the  positions  of  rich  and  poor  should  be  reversed. 
This  is  suggested  by  the  parable  of  Lazarus,^  taken  together  with 
the  beatitudes  in  the  same  gospel  Besides,  the  practical  expe- 
rience of  Jesus  would  lead  him  to  take  the  worst  view  of  the 
rich.  His  converts  were  found  among  the  poor  and  lowly,  who 
were  at  the  same  time  intellectually  hahes.  The  rich  would  be 
to  a  great  extent  also  the  wise  and  prudent ;  property  and  edu- 
cation would  combine  in  hindering  them  from  joining  the  train 
of  an  unauthorized  and  vagabond  master.  These  reasons  may 
account  for  a  partiality  that  requires  to  be  accounted  for  in  a 
teacher  in  whom  all  have  recognised  a  rare  ethical  balance,  and 
a  singular  freedom  from  asceticism. 

♦  The  question  with  regard  to  the  two  recensions  of  the  **  Beatitudes"  as 
they  are  called  seems  to  be  this.  Have  we  in  the  first  ffospel  a  softening 
down  and  spiritualizing  of  the  original  teaching,  or  in  Liuce  an  EbionitisE 
exaggeration  of  it  P    it  is  difficult  but  important  to  decide. 

t  Compare  his  utterauce  with  respect  to  puritv,  Mati.  v.  27-30.  Here, 
however,  we  would  gladly  think  that  the  first  gospel  has,  by  a  dangerous  mis- 
take, brought  vv.  29, 30,  into  a  wrong  connexion.   Cf  Mark  ix.  43-47. 

X  It  is  '.x>  be  observed  that  the  common  view  that  the  rich  man  is  punished 
for  neglecting  Lazarus  is  at  variance  with  Abraham's  reply,  and  can  hardly  be 
jdeduoed  solely  from  the  cVi3v/icpv  x''^P^*'^h^^^  ^^  verse  21. 
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Thirdly^  ii?hen  conscience  was  thus  turned  inward,  and  morality 
made  to  depend  on  the  state  of  the  heart,  it  was  a  necessary  con- 
sequence that  the  ceremonial  law  must  fall  This  elaborate  system 
of  minute  observances  was  needless,  and  if  needless  it  was  bur- 
densome. But  this  deduction  was  only  partially  made  by  Jesus ; 
to  complete  it  was  reserved  for  one  only  second  to  Jesus  among 
the  benefactors  of  mankind,  for  Saul  of  Tarsus.  How  far  Jesus 
actually  went  it  is  hard  to  say.  Where  the  account  given  by 
our  authorities  is  as  here  prirnd  facie  fluctuating  and  confused, 
the  modes  of  reconciliation  or  explanation  naturally  vary.  Per- 
haps we  may  say  that  he  rejected  anything  in  the  written  or 
oral  law  that  seemed  to  him  immoral  or  imperfectly  moral,  that 
amon^  things  indifferent  he  disregarded  or  attacked  particular 
traditions  that  he  felt  to  be  specially  vexatious  or  trivial,  but  in 
general  contented  himself  with  "  exceeding  the  righteousness  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,"  superadding  to  the  traditional  external 
obligations  his  strict  requisition  of  rightness  and  purity  of  heart. 
Still  his  murmur  of  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne  foreshadows— 
but  only  foreshadows — a  time  when  the  handwriting  of  ordi- 
nances should  be  completely  blotted  out. 

Fourthly,  if  mans  position  in  the  universe,  or,  more  reli- 
giously, in  the  sight  of  God,  depends  upon  his  rightness  of  heart, 
It  followed  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  opened  to  all  of  Adam's 
seed.  But,  hei*e  again,  it  is  to  Paul  we  owe  the  complete  decla- 
ration  that  Christ  has  put  on  one  level  circumcision  and  uncir- 
cumcision,  Greek,  Jew,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  and  free. 
Did  the  idea  of  Jesus  reach  to  this?  Perhaps  hardly  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  career,  before  his  claims  seemed  finally  rejected 
by  the  leaders  of  his  people,  when  he  felt  himself  limited  in  his 
work  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  when  he  forbade 
his  disciples  to  evangelize  the  Samaritans,  when  he  spoke  of 
Sjrrophoenicians  as  doga  Yet,  even  then,  his  conception  seems 
not  so  much  limited  as  not  extended ;  circumstances  have  not 
extended  it.  He  yields  to  a  proof  of  faith  in  the  Syrophoenician 
woman.  Perhaps,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  amid  forebodings 
of  his  coming  doom,  there  rose  in  his  mind  a  clear  foresight  that 
his  kingdom  would  be  of  Gentiles — can  we  say  that  it  would  be 
universal  ?  At  any  rate,  we  find  no  distinct  expression  of  this  in 
the  synoptic  gospels;  and  the  historian  must  very  doubtfully 
accept  the  discourses  of  the  fourth,  even  where  they  most  accord 
with  the  ima^e  he  has  formed  to  himself  of  Jesus. 

We  have  sketched  this  outline  in  contrast  with  our  author's, 
to  show  exactly  to  what  degree  we  can  admit  that  the  ''  edict 
from  the  Mount "  gave  to  mankind  the  universality  of  rights 
which  a  few  philosophers  had  ineffectually  claimed  for  them. 
We  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  these  philosophers.     In  our 
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atttb<ur'ft  treatment  oftbem  be,  very  needlessly,  exceeds  the  limits 
of  iair  advocacy.  He  seems,  indeed^  to  regard  himself  as  hold- 
ing a  brief  against  plodleaopbers  in  general  In  one  passage 
(p.  100)  he  (Saws  a  fcncy  portrait  of  the  "philosophic  good 
man/'  This  is,  perhaps^  just  within  the  limits  of  fair  advocacy ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  spirited  and  instructive  caricature.  A 
pbilosofkher  might  draw  a  fancy  pcsrtrait  of  the  religions  enthu- 
siast, equally  fair,  equally  instructive,  and  equally  one-sided. 
In  iTUth,  enthusiasm  and  reason  are  supplemeaitary  ;  neither  can 
dispeDse  with  the  other ;  and  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  human 
race  that  each  should  keep  a  jealous  watch  on  the  other.  But 
in  one  req)ect  the  past  philosopher  is  at  a  great  disadvantage,  as 
compared  vdtii  the  past  prophet,  and  has  more  claim  on  the 
tenderness  of  the  historian.  The  philosopher  introduces  his  new 
truth  to  the  world  enclosed  in  a  system  ;  when  humanity  has  ex* 
tnM)ted  and  assimilated  the  kernel,  the  empty  husk  is  found  with 
the  philosopher's  name  inscribed  on  it ;  the  prophet  hurls  his  new 
truth  out  in  the  form  of  a  paradox,  the  point  of  which  is  ever 
after  found  useful  This  applies  peculiarly  to  Stoicism ;  we  asso- 
ciate the  term  with  salient  extravagances;  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  system  that  flourished  ux^er  that  name  is  ao  familiar, 
80  axiomatic  to  us,  that  we  do  not  value  it.  There  is  no  fear 
that  men  will  fall  into  the  error  of  putting  Stoicism  for  quantity 
of  effect,  or  intrinsic  excellence  on  a  par  with  Christianity.  The 
Porch  was  one  entrance  into  the  Chureb.;  and  the  panegyrist  of 
Jesus  ought  to  treat  Stoicism  wiidi  the  tender  and  scrupulous 
fittimess  due  to  a  forerunner  superseded,  and  a  rival  outshone.  One 
repeated  unfairness  in  our  author's  treatment  of  the  philosopher 
springs  from  a  misconception  which  is  strange  in  one  who  has 
evidently  read  his  Plato.  He  speaks  of  '^ reason"  as  if  it  meant 
only  lo^c;  as  if  its  supremacy  kept  the  man  entirely  odd  ;  as  if 
it  were  impossible  to  feel  ardour  and  enthusiasm  for  abstraction& 
''He  who  re&ains  from  gratifying  a  wish  on  some  ground  of 
"  reason,  at  the  same  time  feels  the  wish  as  strongly  as  &  he  grati* 
*'  fled  it"  In  an  earlier  passage  he  asks  the  philosopher  triumph-- 
antly  "  Where  is  the  lo^cal  dilemma  that  can  make  a  knave 
honest  f  Now  we  adnut  that  one  of  the  great  philosophical 
blots  of  Stdcism  was  the  confusion  it  made  between  d^tinct 
mental  faculties,  elaborative,  intuitive,  emotional,  volitional,  so 
that  a  stoic  might  commit  the  absurdity  of  trying,  by  a  logical 
dilemma,  to  make  a  knave  honest.  But  how  was  the  Stoic  him- 
self made  and  kept  honesty  and  pure,  and  self-sacnficing  ?  Not 
by  his  logic,  bat  by  the  enthusiasm  that  he  felt  when  he  con- 
templated the  true  law,  the  right  reason,  the  wisdom  that  became 
dearer  to  him  than  any  pleasure,  the  idea  of  good  that  rose  up 
in  and  absorbed  his  soul,  casting  into  shade  the  pri/ma  ruUuo^, 
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the  Inrfdl  objects  of  the  earlier  natoral  impulses.  ''  It  is  ooe  of 
the  most  remarkable  features,"  we  are  told,  "  of  Christ's  moral 
'^teacfamg,  that  be  does  not  comrnaad  as  to  regulate  or  eontrol  . 
"cor  unkbwful  desires,  but  proDonnces  it  unlawful  to  ka^re  snoh 
""desires  at  alL"  Whether  this  is  a  thoroughly  sound  treatment 
of  ethicB  we  are  not  now  inquiring;  but  it  describes  aocuratelyStoic 
theory,  and  Stoic  piaetaoe.  Tbatanordinaryman.oneofthecaaflses, 
intelleknally  speaking,  could  only  get  his  unlawful 
hj  means  of  a  fidding  of  personal  derotion,  weM<e  not  prepared  to 
dispate ;  «nd  hecKse  the  ^tkd  K)£  Christianity  was  iftcomperably 
neater  in  extent  tiiam  that  of  any  philosophy  osuld  have  beeou 
Boi  to  deny  this  ^cacy  to  those  irieredioiUs  mrdore$  that  the 
inner  Tision  of  truth  and  wisdon  excited  in  a  few,  is  worse  thsfn  a 
mere  historical  error,  it  implies  a  psychological  deficiency. 

In  a  way  partly  similar,  partly  different,  our  author  tries  to 
depreciate  the  tenet  as  held  by  the  Stoics  of  human  brotherhood, 
the  unirersality  of  moral  obligation.    He  does  not  deny  that  it 
was  held  by  them  in  all  completeness.    He  knows  that  Cicero's 
Stoic  says : — ''  Each  one  of  us  is  a  part  ot  the  worid,  henoe  we 
must  pr^sr  ^e  common  advantage  to  our  own ;  the  uniyerse  is 
the  common  city  of  gods  and  men."   That  Seneca  writes : — "  We 
axe  members  of  a  vast  body ;  we  are  naturally  kinsmen ;  there 
is  eont/tAtLnio  juris  among  us  all ;  live  for  anchor  if  you  would 
live  for  youmek^    That  Marcus  AureKus  writes  (expressing  m  a 
scholastic  form  what  may  even  be  called  the  eot^siasm  of 
humaaity) : — "  Unless  you  regard  yourself  as  a  member  of  the 
hmaum  society,  you  do  not  yet  love  mesx  from  the  heart ;  doing 
good  does  not  give  you  a  completed  joy ;  you  do  it  amply  as  a 
Uiing  fit  to  do,  not  as  doing  good  to  yourself."    Yet  he  seems 
fmable  to  do  hoarty  justice  to  philosophers.  He  says  of  the  tenet, 
''  It  had  become  a  commonplace  of  Stoic  philosophy"  (hinting 
that  it  watt  confined  to  the  lecture-room),  "  but  to  work  it  into  tibe 
Iraarts  and  consciences  of  men  required  a  higher  power.^    Yes, 
"  of  men,"  but  of  what  men  ?    Not  of  Stoics,  *'  but  of  the  mass  of 
mankind,  who  never  were  and  never  could  become  Stoics.  That 
a  tMiet  may  change  the  face  of  society,  it  must  be  accepted  in 
some  sort  by  the  numerical  majority.  If  Christians  had  remained 
as  few  in  number  as  Stoics,  the  ''edict"  of  Jesus  would  have  had 
as  mudi  and  as  little  effect  as  the  ''  claim"  of  Zeno.     True,  the 
inedncere  Stoic  was  undoubtedly  less  controlled  by  bis  profession 
than  the  hssincere  Christian.    The  foroe  of  puhHc  opinion  on  him 
was  sBiaUer.  '  There  is  just  this  element  of  truth  ia  what  our 
author  seans  to  say ;  but  it  m  predsely  what  he  has  not  ex- 
pressed.   Into  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  sincere  Stoics  the 
tenet  was  worked,  probably  as  much  as  it  has  since  been  into  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  sincere  Christians,  that  is,  generally,  in 
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9k  very  limited  and  unsatisfactory  degree.  To  what  Christian 
monarch  can  we  point  who  more  than  Marcus  Aurelius  made 
this  sublime  principle  his  inspiration  and  his  restraint,  the  subject 
of  his  meditations  and  the  guide  of  his  life  ? 

We  must  now  turn  to  our  author's  detailed  account  of  the 
subordinate  principles  or  laws  (as  he  calls  them)  into  which  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  branched.  We  find  continual  repetition  of  the 
same  misplaced  colouring,  and  the  same  mistaken  ingenuity. 
When  he  gets  hold  of  a  vague  popular  misconception,  he  exag- 
gerates it,  he  refines  it,  he  elaborates  it,  he  systematizes  it ;  he 
generally  does  anything  but  correct  it.  But  we  find  him  very 
refreshing  to  read,  his  style  is  so  free  from  cant,  haziness,  self- 
eoDSciousness,  sickly  sweetness,  turgid  rhetoric ;  his  treatment  so 
bold,  independent,  distinct,  coherent  Indeed,  the  whole  plan  is 
too  coherent.  He  is  not  content  to  find  in  Jesus  a  rare  bEtlance 
of  moral  intentions  ;  he  insists  on  attributing  to  him  an  articulate 
Cfystem  of  ethics ;  consequently  he  is  constantly  suggesting  for 
him  without  any  evidence,  ideas,  feelings,  reflections  alien  to  his 
age  and  inconsistent  with  the  simple  directness  of  the  prophetic 
character.  For  instance,  he  points  out  the  "apparent  incon- 
sistency*' between  the  absolute  purity  and  severity  of  the  moral 
ideal  of  Jesus,  and  his  readiness  to  sympathize  with  sinners.  He 
then  shows  how  the  inconsistency  is  overcome  by  the  conception 
of  the  "law  of  mercy."  We  should  rather  say  that  the  incon- 
sistency  was  never  felt,  and  therefore  not  overcome.  The  one 
virtue  seemed  as  natural,  sprang  as  spontaneously  as  the  other. 

We  have  already  discussed  our  author's  "provisional"  assump- 
tion of  a  right  to  speak  of  the.  miracles  as  real  This  assumption 
is  much  used  or  abused  in  his  chapter  on  Positive  Morality.  He 
works  up  into  a  more  definite  and  imposing  form  the  popular 
notion  that  Jesus  was  a  wonderful  example  of  practical  philan- 
thropy. He  tells  us  we  mieht  have  thought  it  more  appropriate  to 
Jesus  to  instnict  more  and  give  less  time  to  the  relief  of  physical 
evils;  but  no,  he  thought  otherwise:  "his  biography  may  be 
"  summed  up  in  the  words  'he  went  about  doing  good ;'  his  wise 
"  words  were  secondary  to  his  beneficial  deeds ;  the  latter  were 
"  not  introductory  to  the  former,  but  the  former  grew  occasionally 
"and,  as  it  were,  accidentally  out  of  the  latter."  Now  the  perfect 
unselfishness  of  Jesus,  and  his  tenderness  for  his  fellow-men, 
affords  the  foundation  for  the  popular  notion ;  but  the  pointed 
form  which  is  given  to  it  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted  seems 
in  direct  conflict  with  our  authorities.  Even  if  we  assume  that 
the  number  of  cases  recorded  is  not  exaggerated  (an  assumption 
which  on  purely  historic  grounds  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to 
admit),  there  is  nothing  which  we  should  infer  with  more  cer- 
tainty from  the  gospels  than  that  Jesus  regarded  teaching  and 
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preadiiDg  as  his  primary  functioQ.  He  is  always  represented  as 
taking  the  initiative  in  this.  He  comes  into  Qalilee  preaching ; 
he  enters  into  the  synagogue  and  teaches ;  he  goes  into  the  next 
towns  that  he  may  preach  :  we  read  always,  ^'  he  began  to  teach  " 
by  the  seaside,  in  the  synagogue,  elsewhere :  the  multitude  came 
unto  him,  and  he  teaches  them  as  is  his  wont  But  he  exercises 
his  gift  of  healing  only  when  apjpealed  to;  the  people  thronff 
round  him  and  press  him  to  exercise  it ;  they  "  brmg  unto  him 
diseased  persons,  and  he  heab  them ;  lepers  and  others  fall  in 
his  way  and  entreat  him ;  he  heals  all,  but  with  occasional  re- 
luctance, with  repeated  efforts  to  keep  his  possession  of  the  gift 
as  secret  as  possible.  It  was  the  spiritually  sick  that  he  came  to 
seek  and  to  save  ;  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  eagerness  on  his 
part  to  relieve  ordinary  physical  evila 

In  one  of  his  two  chapters  on  the  '*  Law  of  Merqr,"  our  author 
describes  two  repentances,  that  of  Zacchseus,  the  rich  receiver  of 
taxes,  and  the  well-known  stonr  of  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner. 
The  passage  is  in  his  best  style ;  the  colouring  is  not  overdone, 
the  contrast  and  the  observations  to  which  it  gives  rise  are  as 
just  and  appropriate  as  they  are  fresh  and  striking.  With  this 
illustration  he  connects  an  excellent  account  of ''  the  three  stages  " 
in  the  progress  of  the  treatment  of  crime :  the  Stage  of  luur- 
barous  insensibility,  the  stage  of  law  or  justice,  and  that  of 
mercy  or  humanity."  This  last  stage,  he  tells  us,  was  reached  by 
the  m<»rality  of  Jesus.  Law,  to  keep  up  a  proper  sensibility  for 
the  injured,  has  to  be  cruel  to  the  injurer.  But  the  mercy  of 
Jesus  overcomes  the  emotional  difficulty,  achieves  the  emotional 
feat,  of  sympathizing  with  and  loving  the  injurer,  while  at  the 
same  time  hating  tne  sin  and  pitying  the  sufferer  tax  more 
than  law.  Therefore,  it  is  a  positive  duty  of  Christ's  followers  to 
attempt  the  restoration  of  the  criminal  classes.  Practical  men 
may  plausibly  ur^e  that  the  enterprise  is  hopeless ;  but  Christ, 
says  our  author,  rising  into  one  of  his  loftiest  strains  of  eloquence, 
knew  of  no  limits  to  enthusiasm — 

**  He  laid  it  as  a  duty  upon  the  Church  to  reclaim  the  lost,  because 
he  did  not  think  it  Utopian  to  suppose  that  the  Chureh  might  he  not 
in  its  best  members  only,  but  tlurough  its  whole  body,  inspired  by 
that  ardour  of  humanity  that  can  charm  away  the  bad  passions  of  the 
wildest  heart,  and  open  to  the  savage  and  the  outlaw  lurking  in  moral 
wildernesses  an  entrancing  view  of  the  holy  and  tranquil  order  that 
broods  over  the  streets  and  palaces  of  the  city  of  God." 

We  willingly  lend  our  hearts  to  this  preaching.  This  is  true 
Christianity :  *'  the  Article  of  Conversion  is  the  true  Articulus 
stantis  aut  cadentis  Ecclesise."  But  when  we  close  the  book  the 
^^uestion  forces  itself  upon  us,  What  was  it  that  Jesus  actually 
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Hd  in  this  directum  1  The  attentive  reader  of  the  two  diapters 
we  refer  to  will  discover  a  distinct  and  palpable  aeam  mnnii^ 
through  them,  where  the  exposition  of  the  duty  is  sewn  on  to 
the  acconnt  of  the  example.  The  question  is  how  to  deal  with 
tile  criminal  classes,  the  enemies  of  their  kind,  outlaws,  injurers 
ef  society,  who  fidi  under  the  ban  of  law  and  justice.  "There- 
finre,"  says  our  author,  "Christ  went  among" — whom?  thieves 
and  murderers? — no,  "publicans  and  sinners.**  There  is  surely 
ft  great  difierence  between  the  two  classes.  The  publicans  were 
not  enemies  of  society,  but  a  sordid  and  repulsive  part  of  its 
oiganization  ;  instruments  that  law  used  and  despised,  not  objects 
against  which  it  was  directed.  Mr.  Plumptre*  compares  them 
with  Boman  Catholic  exdsemen  in  Ireland.  "Sinners**  is  a 
va^e  term,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  persons  described  by  it  were 
vicious  as  distinct  from  criminal,  liable  to  social  ostracism,  not 
legal  punishment  Suppose  a  man,  tiien,  in  the  habit  of  dining 
with  excisemen  and  prostitutes,  with  a  view  to  their  moral  im- 
provement He  would  show,  perhaps,  more  heroism^  certainly 
more  originality  than  a  man  who  went  as  a  city  missionary 
among^  the  criminal  dasses  of  London ;  but  it  would  be  only 
'  in  a  very  general  sense  that  we  could  say  that  the  one  man 
followed  the  example  of  the  other.  Agam,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Jesus  sought  out  publicans  and  harlote,  and  endeavoured  to 
pierce  through  the  hanlened  shell  of  vicious  habit  that  encased 
their  hearts.  Some  of  them  thronged  among  the  crowd  to  hear 
him  and  he  did  not  repel  them  ;  similarly  tiiey  had  gone  to  John 
to  be  baptized  and  he  had  baptbed  them.  Those  with  whom  he 
associated  had,  we  may  believe,  already  shown  signs  of  repent- 
ance ;  his  preaching  had  already  stirred  in  them  the  impuke 
toward  goodness.  All  honour  to  the  tender  insight  that  coold 
discern  and  cherish  this  impulse  when  others  saw  only  the  mould 
of  life  and  circumstance  in  which  the  character  was  assumed  to 
have  hardened  !  All  honour  to  the  mi^^naniraity  that  in  this 
work  could  brave  the  condemnation  of  the  pious,  the  censure  of 
those  whose  censure  was  felt  heaviest  I-|*  But  the  particular 
duty  which  our  author  sets  before  us  of  sympathizing  with  and 
converting  the  hardened  outlaw,  while  we  sympathize  with,  and 
exact  justice  for,  his  victim,  Jesus  does  not,  from  the  evidence 
before  us^  appear  to  have  actually  undertaken.  This  emotional 
problem  we  have  to  attempt ;  let  us  solve  it  as  it  can  be  solved 
in  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  but  let  us  not  strain  history  till  it 

*  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  BiUe. 
f  In  choosing  a  pnblican  for  a  disciple,  Jcaos  would  go  further  still.    But, 
al^ough  the  puolicans  were  as  a  class  rapacious  and  unjust,  there  was  nothing 
incompatible,  whatever  bigots  might  think,  in  tax-gathering  and  vuiue. 
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etackB  m  a  morbid  anxiety  io  make  tbe  emotooaal  sfckaolw 
affiurded  by  Christ's  personal  example  aa  great  at  poenUa^ 

Bat  Jesos  did  not  manifest  only  pity  and  tendemesi^  ooft- 
spicaons  as  these  qualities  were  in  him ;  he  also  showed  ausr 
and  resentment  Our  author,  therefore,  to  oomplete  his  work  tm 
to  explain  the  Law  of  Besentmeot  We  looked  forward  with  some 
interest  to  this  explanation,  as  we  foresaw  the  difficolty  in  which 
he  would  be  placed,  and  considered  that  his  mode  of  dealuig 
with  that  di£ELCulty  would  be  an  exc^ent  test  of  his  qualities  as 
a  historian.  For  the  objects  of  the  resentment  of  Jesus  weea 
the  religious  teachers  of  his  nali(m-^  nation  appointed  by  Pn>^ 
Tridenoe  to  be  the  religious  teachers  of  mankind*  These  are  the 
only  persons  against  whom  he  inveighs  with  bitter  ▼ehemeiice ; 
for  whose  vinues  he  has  no  praise^f  for  whose  faults  he  has  no 
excuse.  Now  tbe  religious  teachers  of  a  people,  whatever  may 
be  their  defects  and  shortcomings  (and  we  shall  hardly  be  sua* 
pected  of  a  di&position  to  underrate  them),  are  not  usually  those 
against  whom  an  impartial  mora^st  concentrates  his  invaotivw. 
Here,  therefore,  the  example  seems  to  require  careful  interpie^ 
tation.  The  ordinary  commentator,  who  is  not  trouUed  by  any 
considerations  of  historic  analogy,  tmds  no  difficulty  at  alL  In 
reading  Matt,  xxiii.  and  tbe  parallel  passages  in  Luke,  he 
conceives  an  idea  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  made  to  suit  these 
passa^ea  He  willingly  believes  that  they  were  hypocii^ 
n^pacious,  serpents  and  vipers,  making  long  prayera  to  devour 
widows'  substance,  whose  proselytes  were  children  of  hell,  whose 
carefully  purified  vessels  were  full  of  extortion  and  excess.  For 
purposes  of  edification  this  answers  very  well ;  every  one  feeb 
that  against  so  odious  a  combination  of  vices  no  inveoti?es  can 
be  too  vehement,  too  scathing.  If  it  is  p<Mnted  out  to  the  com"^ 
mentator  that  Jesus  elsewhere  seems  to  speak  of  these  persons 
as  the  whole  who  needed  not  a  pbyncian,  we  righteous  wnom  he 
was  not  come  to  call  to  repentance :  elsewhere  ag  possessing  a 
righteousness  of  their  own,  though  below  the  standard  of  his 
lofty  requirements ;  he  simply  replies  that  these  were  different 
Pharisees  and  different  scribes.  The  author  of  ''Ecco  Homo** 
is  at  once  too  genuinelv  honest  and  too  widely  cultivated  to  rest 
content  with  tUa  He  nnds  it  necessary  to  represent  the  Pharisees 
as  a  historian,  using  all  the  sources  of  evidence  within  hia  reach. 


*  A  good  instance  of  this  straiaiag  is  seen  where  our  author  endeavours  to 
bring  prostitutes  under  the  head  of  *  injurers,*  bj  describing  them  as  "  the 
tenptera  who  waylaid  the  chastity  of  men."     We  hear  the  fact  craokinr. 

f  We  ought  to  notice  as  an  exception  that  he  once  said  of  oae  of  them 
^  tnat  he  was  not  irx  from  the  kingdom  of  God."  This  incideut  coafirms  us 
in  the  riew  we  subsequently  express. 
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may  reasonably  conceive  them  to  have  existed ;  and  to  realize 
the  relations  of  Jesus  towards  them  as  a  whole,  in  accordance 
with  such  representation.  Only  on  this  basis  can  he  consden- 
tioudy  expound  the  example  and  develop  the  Law  of  Resent- 
ment.   Ijet  us  see  what  the  result  is. 

In  the  first  place,  from  his  consistent  determination  not  to 
treat  tiie  career  of  Jesus  as  in  any  respect  progressive,  he  ignores 
what  is  the  only  true  key  to  these  relations.  He  cannot  trace 
their  gradual  embitterment,  arising  out  of  the  ever  increasing 
clearness  of  the  irreconcilable  antagonism  between  the  insulted 
bigots  and  the  daring  innovator,  from  the  outset  of  Jesus* 
ministry,  when  he  simply  left  the  *'  righteous'^  on  one  side  as 
having  no  immediate  call  to  deal  with  them,  to  that  period  near 
its  dose,  when,  foreseeing  and  almost  courting  the  inevitable 
doom,  he  poured  out  in  those  well-known  charges  the  concen- 
trated energy  of  his  indignation.  Still  he  quite  appreciates  the 
comparative  historic  value  of  the  earlier  and  later  utterances. 
Of  the  worst  charges  he  says  (we  could  not  expect  him  to  say 
more),  ^'  We  have  not  the  evidence  before  us  which  might  enable 
'^  us  to  verify  these  accusatioos."  He  sees  that  the  pomt  of  the 
antagonism  between  ^'the  one  learned  profession"  and  Jesus  was, 
that  the  former  were  ^Hegalists,''  that  they  "asserted  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  particular  rules."  They  believed  that  the  old 
method  by  which  their  ancestors  had  arrived  at  a  knowledge 
"  of  the  requirements  of  duty,  namely,  divine  inspiration,  was 
<<  no  longer  available,  and  that  nothing  therefore  remained  but 
''  careful^  to  collect  the  results  at  which  their  ancestors  had 
'*  arrived  by  this  method,  to  adopt  these  results  as  rules,  and  to 
"  observe  them  punctiliously."  He  says  that  it  may  be  urged  that 
such  men,  however  mistaken,  "  did  in  some  cases  the  best  they 
"  could,  were  serious  and  made  others  serious."  But  Jesus,  he 
finds,  "  made  no  allowance  for  them.^  How  is  this  to  be  ex- 
plained ?  How  is  our  indignation  against  these  sincere  but  mis- 
taken bigots  to  be  sufficiently  stimulated  ?  It  appears  that  after 
aU  they  were  impostors  of  a  very  subtle  sort  "  Their  good 
"  deeds  did  not  proceed  from  the  motives  from  which  such  aeeds 
"  n(UuraUyiM>ring,cmdfrom  which  the  public  suppose  them  to 
"  sprvng."  When  they  tithed  their  property  they  were  impostors, 
bemuse  they  made  people  think  they  did  so  from  "ardent 
feelings,"  whereas  their  real  motive  was  ''respect  for  a  tradi- 
tional rule."  When  they  searched  the  Scriptures,  they  were 
impostors,  because  they  pretended  to  be  possessed  with  the  spirit 
of  what  they  read  without  really  being  sa  Thus,  because  they 
"  followed  motives  which  did  not  actuate  them,  but  which  they 
supposed  ought  to  actuate  them,"  he  thinks  it  right  to  say  of 
them  that  uiey  were  "  destitute  of  convictions ;"  "  winning*the 
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reverence  of  the  multitude  by  false  pretences ;"  "  actors  in  every- 
thing;" "their  whole  life  a  play." 

Now  we  cannot  conceive  the  true  analysis  of  bigotry  and 
legalism  more  blurred  and  confused  than  it  is  by  this  ingenious 
rhetoric — a  rhetoric  all  the  more  dangerous  because  it  is,  as  the 
author  proceeds  to  show,  of  so  universal  application.  Religious 
conservatives  in  all  ages  are  men  who  cling  to  the  letter  wiuiout 
comprehendmg  the  spirit ;  who  inherit  the  results  of  an  enthu- 
siasm whose  counterpart  in  the  present  they  misunderstand  and 
dislika  But  to  say  that^  because  they  are  destitute  of  enthu- 
siasm, they  are  *^  destitute  of  convictions,"  that  "  their  zeal  for 
truth  is  feigned,*'  because  their  view  of  truth  is  narrow,  that 
''  they  love  the  past  only  because  they  hate  the  present^"  to  charge 
them  with  wilful  fraud  as  pretenders  to  an  ardour  and  enthusiasm 
that  they  have  not^  to  describe  their  virtues  as  being  no  virtues 
at  all,  because  they  are  mixed  with  conventionality  and  triviality, 
would  be  the  blindest  advocacy,  or  the  most  imscrupulous  special 
pleading.  In  the  secular  strife  between  the  old  and  new,  upon 
which  human  progress  depends,  our  good  wishes  are  entirely 
with  the  innovators.  Nor  have  we  a  word  of  condemnation  for 
the  champions  of  this  grand  cause,  if  in  the  fiery  heat  of  battle 
they  strike  somewhat  merciless  and  sweeping  blow&  It  is  bv 
such  strokes  that  great  victories  have  generally  been  won.  Still 
the  most  terrible  fury  in  assault  may  be  combined  with  a  just 
recognition  of  the  merits  of  adversaries,  a  generous  sympathy 
with  whatever  in  them  is  or  might  have  been  virtue ;  and  in  our 
ideal  we  conceive  these  qualities  combined.  Such  magnanimity 
we,  in  common  with  the  whole  Christian  world,  have  read  in  the 
close  of  our  Master's  life,  as  told  by  Luke.*  The  end  has  come ; 
the  people,  whose  eyes  he  has  been  vainly  endeavouring  to  open, 
have  made  their  choice ;  they  have  identified  themselves  with 
their  traditional  leader ;  his  work  is  closed,  his  strife  is  over,  and 
with  it  the  bitterness  of  the  strife  has  melted  into  pure  sadness, 
into  all-embracing  forgiveness.  But  our  author  reads  the  pas- 
'sage  otherwise.  It  was  only  the  Roman  soldiers  he  forgave. 
Having  hated  in  the  world  his  enemies,  the  legalists,  he  hated 
them  unto  the  end.  In  his  dying  moments  he  pointedly  excepted 
them  firom  pardon ;  thus  giving  his  followers  a  most  solemn  in- 

*  Here,  for  the  last  time,  our  author  quotes  the  fourth  gospel  to  support 
hb  roost  infelicitous  interpretation  of  the  third.  It  is  the  oniy  support  he 
has.  The  replj  to  the  high-priest  is  no  "  menace ;"  it  is  simply  a  calm  asser- 
tion. His  aocCress  to  the  women  expresses  mere  sadness ;  most  ffeaeroos  sad- 
ness :  it  is  his  people's  deserved  doom  that  grieves  him :  he  would  avert  it  if 
it  were  possible :  nence  the  "  forgive  them."  No  one,  we  think,  who  read  the 
account  in  Luke  bj  itself,  would  take  the  words  otherwise.  We  attribute  the 
sentence  he  quotes  from  John  xix.  11,  to  the  indignation  of  a  disciple. 
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timatioD,  that  '^  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity,  though  it  destroys 
a  great  deal  of  hatred,  creates  as  much  more,"  that  the  new 
oommandment  he  gave  unto  them  did  not  exclude  bitterness, 
irreconcilable  hostility,  intolerant  anger,  vindictive  enmity. 

Here,  then,  is  what  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity  comes  to  ; 
here  is  the  last  fashion  of  the  Imitatio  Christi  We  are  to  love 
the  whole  hmnan  race,  except  our  religious  adversaries ;  we  are 
to  dierish  the  ideal  of  man  m  every  man,  only  not  in  a  legalist 
We  are  to  have  an  inexhaustible  sympathy  with  those  who  are 
tiring  in  every  way  to  do  wrong ;  nothing  but  enmity  for  those 
who  are  trying  in  a  mistaken  way  to  do  right.  We  are  not  to 
bum  any  one,  we  are  told,  on  the  whole ;  we  might  bum  the 
wrong  man;  but  the  smrit  of  an  auto-da-f^  is  thoroughlv 
Christian ;  some  one  ought  to  be  burnt  if  we  could  only  tell 
who.  PerhiqM  much  of  this  is  conscious  paradox,  meant  to 
be  taken  cwn  grcmo ;  hot  we  fear  the  writer  may  car:^  his 
readere— that  he  has  carried  himself— dangerously  far.  Other 
nen  have  felt  the  profoundest  pity  for  the  Jewish  nation, 
whose  passionate  patriotism  and  imperishable  £uth  have  passed 
Uiroogh  so  fearful  a  doom  of  blood  and  fire  to  haunt  the  world 
as  a  spectral  anachronism  for  ever ;  our  author  assures  us,  with 
tbe  calm  truculenoe  of  a  thoroughgoing  enthusiast — 

"  Almost  all  the  genuine  worth  and  virtue  of  the  nation  was  gathered 
into  the  Christian  Church ;  what  remained  without  was  perversity  and 
prejudice,  ignorance  of  tbe  time,  ignorance  of  the  truth,  that  mass  of 
fierce  infatuation  which  was  burnt  up  in  the  flames  which  consumed  the 
temple  or  shared  the  fall  of  the  Antichrist  Barcochebah." 

This  thoroughly  exem^ifies  the  Law  of  Besentmoit ;  this  is 
tine  ^^  irreooncuable  hoetility"  of  the  relijgious  partisan.  We 
disown  the  authority  of  this  law ;  we  declme  to  follow  this  ex- 
aaqple  We  have  not  so  learned  Christ ;  it  is  not  thus  we  would 
be  filled  with  his  q)irit.  Let  the  author  of  Eooe  Homo,  and 
those  who  think  with  him,  look  well  to  what  they  are  ddng. 
Thej  would  willingly  deliver  men  from  bondage  to  the  letter  of 
an  ordinanoe ;  let  them  not  bind  upon  us  servile  conformity  to 
the  pattern  of  a  life.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  compa- 
tible with  the  trae  Uberty  of  the  sfHrit.  For  the  spirit  of  moral 
heroes  does  not  only  live  after  them ;  it  grows,  it  deepens,  it 
enlarges  after  them.  It  transcends  the  limits  of  their  earthly 
development;  it  overleaps  the  barriers  that  circumstance  had 
fixed ;  it  shakes  off  the  bonds  that  action  had  imposed ;  it  is 
memmed  not  by  what  it  did,  but  by  what  it  might  have  done 
and  win  yet  da  So  we  imitate  our  other  patterns  apd  examples 
ia  the  essenoe,  not  the  limitations,  of  their  virtues ;  so  we  must 
imitate  oar  great  pattern  and  example,  the  great  originator  and 
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«(raroe  c£  our  morality.  True,  the  Christian  has  to  combine  ^mgar 
inth  love,  resentment  with  sympathy;  but  he  is  not  to  suppress 
the  latter  towards  a  special  dass  of  men,  because  he  regards  them 
as  the  ooanterpart  of  the  aiUagonists  of  Jesus.  Nay,  this  is  the 
peculiar  lesson  that  enthusiasts  have  to  learn,  if  progress  is  ever 
to  be  peaceful :  to  recognise  and  love  the  virtues  that  may  thrive 
wonderfully  under  the  most  besotted  adherence  to  the  most 
narrow  and  contemptible  notions.  In  Jesus  the  limitation  of 
sympathy  arose  from  inevitable  partiality  of  view ;  circumstances 
had  sundered  him  too  widely  from  the  orthodox  party ;  it  was 
necessary  that  be  should  fight  them  to  the  death.  We  may 
imagine  how  differently  he  might  have  spoken  of  them  if  he 
could  only  have  seen  their  best  side  instead  of  their  worst. 
Surely  he  who  could  discern  and  cherish  the  sparks  of  love,  the 
germs  of  devotion,  the  yearnings  after  virtue  in  the  hearts  of 
publicans  and  sinners,  would  have  seen  the  glowing  zeal,  the 
anxious  obedience,  the  earnest  self-denial,  the  sublime  aspiration 
that  lingered  in  and  leavened  that  mass  of  paltriness  and  bigotiy 
and  error.  He  would  have  learnt  of  long  prayers  offered  up  not 
to  cover  spoliation,  of  teachers  who  bore,  as  far  as  men  could 
bear,^  the  burdens  they  laid  on  others,  of  proselytes  of  whom 
Pharisaic  effort  had  not  made  children  of  hell,  but  who  were 
soon  to  pour  in  eager  throngs  through  the  opened  gates  of  the 
city  of  God,  He  might  even  have  personally  known  one,  then 
an  eager  pupil  of  the  great  pillar  of  l^alism,  the  young  Pharisee 
who  more  than  any  of  his  own  followers  was  to  inherit  his  spirit 
and  complete  his  work,  and  strike  the  final  and  triumphant  blow 
for  the  law  of  liberty  and  love. 

Onr  limits  compel  us  to  stop.  To  develop  and  support  fully 
on  aD  the  points  on  vfbich  we  differ  from  our  author  our 
divergent  view,  would  require  a  book  as  long  as  his  own,  nay, 
perhaps  longer,  as  we  should  find  it  expedient  to  use  more 
argument  for  each  assertion.  His  method  we  think  radicaOy 
wrong;  his  conclusions  only  roughly  and  partially  right  But 
we  would  not  part  from  him  in  this  tone.  The  one  thing  in 
which  we  agree  with  him  outweighs  all  the  rest.  We  desire  as 
sincerely  as  he  does  that  the  influence  of  Jesus  on  the  modem 
world  ^ould  increase  and  not  decrease.  That  his  book  will  tend 
to  produce  this  effect  on  the  majority  of  readers  we  can  hardly 
dou^;  that  such  will  be  its  operation  on  the  minds  even  of 
students  we  think  nMst  probable.  We  cannot  possibly  have 
sound  history  without  uncompromising  criticism  and  perpetual 
controversy  ;  bat  it  is  good  to  be  reminded  from  time  to  time  to 
drop  the  glass  of  criticism,  and  let  the  dust-douds  of  controv^wy 
setUe.  Many  students  who  cannot  patiently  lend  their  minds  to 
our  author's  teaching  may  be  stimulated  by  it  to  do  as  he  has 
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done :  may  be  led  to  contemplate  in  the  best  outline  that  eadi 
for  himself  can  frame,  with  unwonted  clearness  of  ^ion  wid 
imwonted  force  of  sjrmpathy,  the  features  of  a  conception,  a  life, 
a  character  which  the  world  might  reverence  more  wisely,  but 
can  never  love  too  well 


wimniei 


Art.  IV. — The  Origin  of  Language. 

1.  Max  Milller,    Lectures  on  Language.     Ist  and  2nd  Series. 

2.  Chapter  on  Lamguage.    By  Eev.  F»  Fari^ar. 

THE  Science  of  Language  possesses  at  the  present  day  strong 
and  peculiar  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  student.  Beyond 
that  interest  which  intrinsically  belongs  to  it,  that  interest  which 
every  thinker  would  be  likely  to  claim  in  a  pre-eminent  degree 
for  the  especial  study  which  had  engaged  his  attention,  and  to 
err  only  thereby  in  underrating  its  sister  sciences,  not  in  over- 
rating itself;  Philology  presents  to  the  present  generation  the 
further  attraction  of  a  particular  science  just  attained  to  that 
stage  of  development  which  best  illustrated  the  progress  of  all 
science,  in  contemplating  which  the  learner  may  draw  inferences 
not  bearing  only  on  the  special  phenomena  which  it  i»*ofes8e8  to 
explain,  but  on  principles  which  are  common  to  all  hypotheses  of 
the  natural  world.  Philology,  in  short,  is  at  this  day  interesting, 
not  only  to  the  philologist,  but  to  the  philosopher.  In  inviting 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  this  subject,  we  are  proponng  to 
him  to  investigate  the  structure,  not  merely  of  language,  but  of 
science  ;  and  he  who  cares  little  for  etymologies,  or  the  ethno- 
logical theories  with  which  they  are  connected,  may  well  spare  a 
portioii  of  his  time  and  thought  to  considerations  which  bear  on 
that  ultimate  intellectual  region  where  the  laws  of  nature  and 
the  laws  of  thought  are  seen  in  their  closest  combination.  It 
is  exclusively  with  this  reference  that  the  subject  of  Lsmgnage 
is  treated  in  the  following  pages.  The  endeavour  made  in  them, 
is  not  to  estimate  the  eviaence  for  or  against  a  particular  view 
of  philology,  but  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  unprejudiced  dis- 
cussion by  pointing  out  the  fallacies  which  obstruct  its  prepress, 
and  exemplifying  them  from  other  sources — to  test  a  particular 
hypothesis,  not  by  the  particular  argument  on  which  it  rests,  but 
by  its  accordance  with  analogous  truth,  and  its  influence  on  Con- 
ceptions which  are  not  logically  affected  by  it  Such  considera* 
tions  form  a  large  part  of  the  evidence  on  which  we  receive  or 
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reject  any  theory.  They  do  not  indeed  constitute  even  the  most 
important  portion  of  this  evidence ;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
fbnn  a  natural  prelude  to  the  rest ;  the  point  of  view  in  which 
thqr  present  the  subject  is  the  most  accessible  to  an  ordinary 
thmker,  as  it  lies  nearest  to  surrounding  regions  of  inquiry ;  and 
finally,  it  is  the  part  of  the  discussion  that  has  been  least  dwelt 
upon.  For  these  reasons  it  is  to  this  portion  of  the  subject  that 
the  piesent  article  is  confined. 

The  division  made  by  Comte,  of  the  theological,  the  meta* 
physical,  and  the  positive  phase  of  thought,  as  indicating  the 
SQccessive  stages  of  what  is  ultimately  scientific  development,  is 
now  well  known  to  readers  who  know  nothing  of  its  author, 
and  the  first  obvious  and  superficial  replies  are  well  known  too. 
The  epithet  '^  theolo^cal,"  for  instance,  is  far  more  applicable  to 
the  present  time  uian  to  that  which  preceded  tne  French 
Bevolution,  while,  if  we  ascend  to  the  fountain-head  of  all 
speculation^  the  fragments  left  us  of  the  first  Greek  thinkers, 
we  shall  find  much  that  is  metaphysical  and  hardly  anything 
that  is  theol(^cal.  But  this  division  is  not  one  to  be  tested  by 
chronology.  As  a  tropical  mountain  reaching  the  limits  of  eternal 
snow  presents  under  one  meridian  specimens  of  every  season,  so 
the  inhabited  world  at  any  moment  affords  us  examples  of  every 
age  of  civilization  and  development  of  thought  We  may  even 
find  these  different  stages  exhibited  by  a  single  mind,  according 
to  the  subject  on  which  it  is  exercised.  Take  an  average  country 
cleigyman — any  one,  in  fact,  who  would  defend  the  prayers  for 
&ir  weather ;  his  opinions  on  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  afford  us  an  example  of  the  positive  or  the  theological 
stage  of  thought  according  as  he  considers  their  annual  move- 
ments, or  the  circumstances  which  modify  their  influence  on  our 
globe  from  day  to  day.  He  would  of  course  say  that  it  was  the 
will  of  God  that  we  should  have  winter,  just  as  much  as  that 
winter  should  be  severe.  But  he  would  allow,  if  he  were  con- 
sistent, that  the  reference  to  God's  will  was  an  answer  in  the  one 
case  in  a  totally  different  sense  to  what  it  was  in  the  other. 
His  astronomy  is  already  positive,  while  his  meteorology  is  theo-> 
logical.  *Nevertheless,  these  phases  are  really  consecutive ;  they 
mark  out  different  regions,  of  which,  in  the  search  after  truth, 
one  naturally  succeeds  the  other,  though  our  joumejongs  in  that 
path  are  too  fitful  and  complicated  to  reveal  their  sequence 
until  the  ffoal  is  nearly  won.  On  a  broad  view  of  our  progress 
m  natural  knowledge,  each  view  will  be  seen  as  an  advance 
upon  the  other,  indicating  the  wider  horizon  that  is  gained  by  a 
higher  point  of  view.  &e  first  phase  of  thought  is,  however, 
long  since  left  behind  by  anything  that  calls  itself  a  sdence. 
Indeed,  till  it  was  understood  that  to  refer  a  phenomenon  to  the 
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will  of  amy  «iipernaiuial  bttug  was  not  to  explaiii  ite  plaoe  in 
nature^  th^  was  bo  posability  of  physical  adenoe.  Tbe  nadnr 
will  reoall  tbe  welMoiowii  pasnge  in  the  ''Pbedo/'  where  Socntee 
is  made  to  express  his  dis^^pointm^it  in  the  teachii^  o£ 
Anaxe^oiafi^  becauiae^  afiier  ItfiTing  learnt  frosi  him  that  ^auSy 
or  Mind,  is  the  ruler  of  all  thmgs,  he  finds  him  proceed  to 
explain  the  varkHis  {dienomoia  of  nature  on  physical  groond^ 
instead  of  deducinglthem  from  a  r^aid  to  the  fitness  of  things, 
fiuch  as  is  chaiaotmstic  of  mind.  We  aee  at  cmoe  that  Soorates 
is  here  eiq^pessiiig  his  dissppointoMnt  that  Anaxagoras  idmed  at 
pbysioal  science  at  mH  Although  the  theolo^oal  stage  of 
natofial  scieace  may  even  oo-enst  widi  the  positiFe  in  such  a 
mind  as  we  have  imagined,  as  an  epoch  «f  natMiia]  though  it  has 
passed  away  for  ever. 

Comte's  law  appears  to  us  capable  of  translation  into  a 
nomenclature  that  ^lali  commend  iteelf  as  true  to  every  thinkec 
Speculation  starts  from  the  supematural ;  it  refers  all  change 
to  an  arbitrary  volitioB,  it  knows  nothing  of  law.  It  arrives 
at  the  natuzal— «t  the  conoeption  t^  an  unbroken  change  of 
cause  and  ttt&ct,  linking  all  that  diall  be  to  all  that  has  beeft. 
Between  these  two  stages  intervenes  a  third,  partaking  in  acmfee 
degree  of  the  diacaeter  of  both,  £or  whidi  the  meta^ysioal  is 
not  on  tbe  whole  a  bad  epithet  The  supentatniai  stage  is 
crystallised  in  anytholc^;  bat  it  survives  still  in  every  view 
which  links  events  to  the  wiU  of  God  as  a  seciea  of  separate 
acts  af  volitiitm — in  such  a  manner,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  are 
dislocated  from  the  diain  of  cavse  and  effect  Some  velie  of 
it  lii^ero  in  every  prayer  for  a  ]^yaoal  events  in  every  expec- 
tation implied  in  such  a  prayer  that  some  single  link  in  this 
chain  will  be  toudked  by  creative  will,  apart  fr«n  all  that  has 
gone  before.  Now  when  we  oouider  how  few  there  are  who 
would  consistently  retain  either  view — who  would  hope,  for 
instanoe^  that  some  mighty  effort  of  mmftr  should  affdot  any 
operation  oi  natuoe  the  causes  of  which  are  perfectly  known — 
as  for  instance  the  course  of  the  season^ — or  who  would  renounce 
the  belief  th^  such  an  e&ct  mig^t  afieot  those  cperatiaDS  of 
which  the  oauees  are  imperfectly  known— as  for  instance  the 
temp^atore  of  tbe  seasons — we  shall  understand  how  strong 
is  the  faecinatioa  of  ^t  tatermediBte  stage  of  speculation  whidei 
unites  to  some  extent  the  qaalities  of  the  two  extBenaea.  We 
shall  find  instaneee  of  this  feseination  in  the  histofy  of  aoKue  of 
the  most  severely  scientific  minds.  Tbe  exaanpla  which  first 
oGonns  is  a£E(»:ded  «s  l^  the  speeuktiani  of  Newton  on  tha 
cause  of  gravity.  At  one  time  of  his  life  he  seems  to  have 
thought  that  the  feet  of  gravitv  ought  tooeive  its  eTpiafiatimn 
Aomscme  fects  connected  with  Aub  other;  these  feots  Hismr 
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sdTes,  and  their  truth  or  fiJsehood,  being  entirely  irrelevant  to 
tiie  present  question.  It  is  curious  to  trace  in  the  mind  of  a 
aan  like  Newton  the  fancy  that  in  dealing  with  the  ether  he 
was  getting  any  nearer  a  spiritual  entity  than  in  dealing  with 
the  solid  earth.  Of  course  if  these  facte  could  have  been  sub- 
stantiated they  would  have  been  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge ;  Iwit  we  should  just  as  much  have  needed  to  know 
their  cause  as  we  now  need  to  know  the  cause  of  gravitation. 
Evidently  be  thought  that  we  should  not.  He  seems  to  have 
ftncied  there  would  be  something  more  ultimate  in  a  doctrine 
about  the  ether  than  in  a  doctrine  about  the  earth.  The  link 
of  association  which  connects  gas  and  geiat  was  what  he  was 
leaning  upon  in  this  belief.  The  ether  was  in  his  mind  playing 
that  part  which  is  assigned  to  the  "  animal  spirits''  in  our  older 
writers ;  neither  he  nor  they  perceive  that  in  using  these  phrases 
they  have  got  out  of  the  region  of  things  into  the  region  of 
names — ^that  their  subtle  fluids  are  either  a  diluted  form  of 
matter  just  as  far  removed  from  spirit  as  lead  is,  or  they  are  a  mere 
unknown  x,  representing  a  particular  cause,  and  not  the  expla- 
nation of  that  cause.  We  nave  given  this  instance  because  it 
appears  to  illustrate  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  the  attraction 
of  these  metaphysical  entities  for  scientific  minds.  Of  course 
we  do  not  mean  that  the  ether  is  a  metaphysical  entity.  But  it 
was  on  this  ground  that  Newton  was  contemplating  it  in  these 
q)eculations.  It  was  as  cause  of  something  which  could  have 
no  cause  so  simple  as  itself,  which  must  therefore,  by  being 
explained,  make  our  general  scheme  of  belief  more  complicated 
than  it  was  before,  that  he  regarded  this  subtle  fluid,  which  was 
to  pervade  all  space,  and  which  took  to  his  mind  under  that 
pomt  of  view  almost  Ae  aspect  of  a  universal  soul.  Less 
apposite,  perhaps,  but  still  not  without  its  bearing  on  the  strife 
fetween  metaphysical  and  positive  conceptions  as  the  origin  of 
true  science,  is  the  theory  of  phlogiston.  The  idea  of  a  material 
of  fire,  possessing  the  quality  of  positive  lightness — a  substance 
which,  being  disengaged  from  any  substance,  left  that  substance 
heavier — a  substance  whose  expression  was  in  light  and  heat — 
ooines  so  very  near  to  the  conception  of  a  soul,  that  in  enter- 
taining it  we  feel  ourselves  almost  treading  on  mythological 
ground,  we  are  as  near  to  the  ^Xo?  'H^a/orof  o  as  to  the  modem 
theory  of  combustion.  We  feel  that  all  such  theories  as  these 
are  indeed  the  residuum  of  a  complete  impersonation  of  the 
operative  powers  of  nature,  and  that  though  Science  takes  its 
rise  here,  it  is  not  science  in  its  strictest  sense  till  this  region  is 
left  behind.  It  is,  however,  never  e^ed.  When  people  begin 
to  see  that  to  make  a  particular  result  the  operation  of  the 
win  of  God  is  not  in  any  scientific  sense  an  explanation  of 
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that  result,  they  do  not  pass  immediately  from  this  personal 
agency  of  a  Divine  being  to  a  physical  law.  The  mind  halts 
at  an  intermediate  stage :  it  surrenders  the  personality  of  the 
cause,  but  keeps  its  spirituality,  and  the  result  is  a  metaphysical 
entity,  whifih,  though  a  mere  empty  abstraction,  satisfies  the 
mind  with  a  convenient  formulized  statement  of  ignorance  which 
it  mistakes  for  cause,  till  some  stimulus  from  without  shall  rouse 
i(  to  the  discovery  that  words  are  not  things.  This  is  the  turn- 
ing point  of  science ;  this  also  is  the  stage  reached  by  philology 
in  our  day.  On  this  ground,  therefore,  we  claim  the  interest  of 
tbb  reader ;  we  invite  his  attention  to  a  struggle  between  the 
metaphysical  theory  of  language,  now  almost  in  sole  possession 
of  the  field,  and  its  positive  rival — a  rival  for  whom  the  victory 
is  no  less  certain  uian  for  a  body  of  well-disciplined  troops 
engaged  against  savages.  The  disproportion  of  the  forces  may 
be  immense,  the  issue  of  the  contest  at  present  most  unfavour- 
able ;  but  the  result  is  not  even  doubtful ;  for  the  contest  lies 
between  a  positive  cause  and  a  metaphysical  abstraction — be- 
tween a  principle  of  acknowledged  operation  to  some  extent,  and 
a  figment  of  the  mere  indolent  understanding,  a  product  of  the 
"  inteUectua  aibi  permissue" — the  unquestioned,  undisciplined 
prejudice  of  mankind. 

This  is  the  fact  we  are  trying  to  point  out  Our  object  is  not 
here  the  sifting  of  evidence,  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses. 
This  is  an  important  part  of  the  process  by  which  any  theory  of 
the  Origin  of  Laoguage  must  be  established ;  but  it  has  been 
well  fulnlled  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Farrar,  mentioned  at  the  head 
of  this  Article,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  lie  within  the 
function  of  a  review.  Moreover,  we  are  inclined  to  protest 
at  the  very  outset  at  the  importance  which  has  been  assigned 
to  the  amount  of  evidence  for  the  mimetic  theory  of  the  Origin 
of  Language,  which  we  here  assert  as  the  sole  vera  cdusa  yet 
su^ested  for  it.  The  question  is  not  only,  ''What  is  the 
evidence  for  itT  but,  "Is  there  any  evidence  against  it?"  We 
have  not  to  ask  ourselves,  "  Which  is  true  of  two  theories  of  the 
subject  V  but,  "  Is  there  really  more  than  one  theory  about  it 
at  all?"  We  have,  in  fact,  to  choose  between  a  hypothesis, 
allowed  by  its  bitterest  enemies  to  possess  some  plausible  evidence 
in  its  favour,  and  a  statement  which  investigation  will  prove  to 
be  a  mere  fine  name  for  our  ignorance.  For  this  purpose  we 
shall  not  touch  any  contested  evidence,  frivolous  as  are  the 
grounds  on  which  much  of  this  is  rejected.  We  start  from  the 
admission  of  our  adversaries. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  examine  what  is  implied  in 
these  admissions,  let  us  put  before  our  readers,  in  definite 
language,  the  statements  which,  in  answer  to  the  question.  How 
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did  language  originate  ?  supply  respectively  illastrations  of  the 
theological^  the  metwhysical,  and  the  positive  stages  of  the 
hnfuistic  sdeiice.  The  first  of  these  theories  supposes,  that  as 
chudren  now  learn  to  speak  from  their  parents,  the  first  man 
learnt  to  speak  from  Qod.  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  our  dull 
apprehension  of  the  meaning  conveyed  in  familiar  words,  that 
something  of  this  kind  is  supposed  to  be  implied  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis.  As  M.  Kenan  has  well  pointed  out  in  his 
''E^y  on  the  Origin  of  Lauguaj^e,"  the  only  words  which  are  there 
^pable  of  bearing  on  the  subject  have  a  directly  opposite  force. 
We  have  no  intention  of  discussing  the  question  on  this  ground, 
but  any  candid  person  who  refers  to  Gfen.  ii.  19,  will  at  once 
acknowledge  that,  if  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  to  have  any 
weight,  it  tends  distinctly  to  establish  the  human  origin  of 
language.  The  sole  statement^  which  the  Old  Testament  can  be 
made  to  jdeld  as  a  contribution  to  our  investigations  is  com- 
patible either  with  the  metaph;^ sical  or  the  positive  theories  of 
language,  but  it  is  directly  at  issue  with  the  theological  But 
there  is  now  no  need  to  insist  upon  this.  Indeed,  the  theo- 
logical, or,  as  we  should  prefer  to  call  it^  supernatural  view  on 
this  subject  is  distinctly  unscientific,  and  can  never  be  illustrated 
from  any  work  that  aims  at  science;  we  must  be  satisfied, 
therefore,  in  order  to  indicate  our  meaning  of  the  epithet,  with 
referring  to  the  indistinct  prejudices  which  would  emerge  in  the 
minds  of  most  religious  and  half-educated  people  in  answer  to 
the  question.  How  did  language  originate  ? 

The  metaphysical  theory  of  language  was  enunciated  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago  by  Plato,  and  repeated  in  a  modem 
lecture-room  the  other  day  by  Professor  Miiller.  Before  we  go 
on  to  inquire  into  the  foundation  for  this  theory,  to  investigate 
the  exact  meaning  of  some  such  absolute  connection  between 
sound  and  sense  as  is  implied  by  it,  let  us  bring  before  our 
minds  the  peculiar  temptations  which  the  study  of  language 
offers  to  the  belief  in  such  a  theory.  Every  one  will  agree  that, 
from  whatever  cause,  there  is  a  certain  gradation  in  the  senses 
with  regard  to  the  degree  in  which  they  appear  to  put  us  in 
connexion  with  the  outward  world.  Of  the  causes  of  this 
gradation  there  aref  endless  controversies,  but  with  these  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  The  feeling  of  being  more  or  less  directly  in 
contact  with  something  external  may  be  instinctive ;  it  may  be 
the  subtly-hidden  trace  of  experience,  it  may  even  be  erroneous ; 
all  we  argue  is  that  it  exists.    Some  one  asks,  '*  When  will  this 

*  Gen.  xL  7,  has  no  bearing  on  this  question  at  all.    What  is  treated  there 
is  the  origin  of  the  diversity  of  languages,  and  not  of  language. 
-  -i  ^  Target's  allusion  to  this  differenee  in  his  observations  on  Maupertuis's 
^  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Language." 
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din  of  bdUs  stopf'  and  hears  oiiile  calmlj  that  it  is  ooljr  Ik 
ringing  in  his  ears.  If  be  had  oelieved  himself  to  see  the  bdl^ 
he  wcmld  not  so  quietlj  have  learnt  that  the  s^Me  gaveao^ 
information  of  anything  without  him.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
one  aUii8i<m  would  have  indicated  very  much  greater  physical 
disorder  than  the  other.  Facts  like  these  estabUsh  the  positioa 
tiiat  bearing  has  a  larger  subjective  element  than  some  other 
aensesy  so  that  if  we  compare  the  five  senses  to  five  windows 
firom  which  each  of  us  contemplates  the  world  around  him,  we 
should  rejNresent  hearing  by  a  coloured  window,  while  sid^t 
would  at  all  events  be  much  nearer  to  colourless  glass;  Uos 
medium  bmng  perhaps  most  dosdy  approadied  by  touch. 
Touch  connects  us  at  once  with  the  without ;  sights  nmeir  kss 
directly  and  positively ;  hearing,  again,  still  less  directly  and 
positively.  It  seems  to  keep  us  more  within  ourselves,  to  betong 
less  to  nature  and  more  to  me  mind.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
it  is,  far  more  than  the  sente  of  vision,  associated  ¥rith  emoiioQ 
and  thought ;  it  is  the  diann^  of  far  more  overwhelming  associa- 
tion, it  bear9  the  perfume  of  keener  joy  and  keen^  pain. 
Something  of  this  is,  perhaps,  due  to  the  faet^  that  we  axe 
always  seeing  and  are  not  always  hearing,  and  that  an  inter- 
mittent sense  can  absorb  an  amount  of  association  whidi  one 
that  is  ex^cised  at  ev^ry  moment  has  no  energy  to  retain ;  but 
this,  so  far  as  it  is  the  case,  is  again  an  argument  on  the  side  we 
are  urging — ^that  hearing  is  a  sexae  that  seems,  as  it  were,  to  lie 
less  than  half-way  between  the  mind  and  the  thing.  Sound, 
therefore,  being  a  material  peculiarly  plastic  to  imagination, 
peculiarlv  sensitive  to  the  toudi  of  memory,  and  liabte  to  be 
saturated  with  associations  of  ioy  or  pain,  is  it  not  exactly  that 
impression  oa  the  senses  in  which  the  mind  is  likely  to  feign 
that  link  between  the  spiritual  and  material  world  which  it  is 
impelled  by  so  strong  a  fascination  to  seek  ?  What  can  be  seen, 
or  what  can  be  ascertained  in  some  way  through  the  sense  of 
touch,  is^  under  the  light  of  modem  science,  stubborn  againat 
the  spiritualizing  proces&  We  see  that,  let  us  attenuate  oar 
gas  as  finely  as  we  will,  we  are  not  even  approaching 
a  region  half-way  between  matter  and  spirit  But  we  only  half 
see  this  (for,  after  all,  people  would  not  seriously  entertain  the 
absolute  theory  at  the  present  day  when  it  is  put  distinctly 
before  them)  with  r^ard  to  sound.  We  do  not  at  <Hice 
perceive  that  to  suppose  an  inherent  fitness  in  a  particular  sound 
to  express  a  particular  thing  is  just  as  much  a  jumble  of  phymcal 
and  metaphysical  ideas  as  nature's  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum. 

Such  considerations  as  these  may,  perhaps,  do  something  to 
explain  the  amount  of  authority  by  which  this  theory  is  sup- 
ported, and  the  length  of  time  durii^  which  it  has  been  prevalent. 
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A  tlttory  entertained  \rf  vaA  men  as  Plato  and  L«icretiiie  (one 
of  the  very  few,  probably,  which  we  could  quote  as  a  common 
element  in  the  belief  of  the  two  most  diverse  of  great  thinkers), 
a  theory  supported  both  by  the  earliest  and  the  latest  disserta- 
tkm  on  the  subject  of  language,  and  upheld  (so  fisur  as  we  can 
understand  them)  by  the  writers  of  that  nation  who  hgive  made 
the  subject  their  especial  study^  must  be  able  to  make  out  a  very 
good  case  for  itself.  But  this  may  be  said  of  every  view  which 
oalists   upon    ita   side  the  prejudices  and  the   vague    beliefs 

! generated  by  association,  which,  to  the  generality  (S*  mankind, 
•d^  like  the  Wrongest  argumentsi  A  oiicamstaiice  wMdi  also 
tcUs  in  its  favour  is,  that  it  may  be  stated  in  very  difibient 
language ;  it  ma^,infact,  be  clothed  in  a  phraseology  which  alto- 
gether difi^ises  its  chaiacteristic  featiire%  and  approzimateQ  it 
te  the  positive  theory,  to  which  it^  is  nev^heieBS  essentially 
opposed;  such,  for  instance,  is  the  statement  in  the  Platonic 
malogua  Let  the  reader  judge  firom  our  condensed  translation 
of  the  apposite  passage. 

Answer  me,  Hermogenes — says  Soorstas,  addressing  the  van- 
^eiihed  upholder  o£  tlw  conventiooal  thesry — if  we  had  n^her 
toegoe  nor  voioe,  and  wished  to  point  eut  anything,  should  we  not 
imit&te  it  as  well  as  we  could  wi^  ovr  gestures?  Thus,  lor 
iaBtsnee,  if  we  wished  to  indieste  anytfaang  either  derated  or  %ht, 
we  should  indicate  it  by  raimg  our  hand  upwards,  and  vioe  vend; 
widle  the  attempt  to  describe  toy  aainud  would  be  made  by  as 
nev  an  approach  to  imitation  as  was  possible  in  our  own 
penoB. 

S,  That  seems  to  me  unquestioaable. 

8.  Now,  8in6e  we  have  organs  of  speech  to  point  out  t^i^ects  with, 
do  we  not  point  out  any  oi^ect  by  their  means  whenever  we  imitate 
u^tiuDg  with  them  9 

S.  Certainly. 

S.  The  name  of  any  object,  then,  is  a  vocal  imitation  of  that  object  ? 

H,  So  it  seems  to  me. 

8,  "Bj  Jupiter,  that  wont  do,  though,  my  dear  fellow  ! 

S.  Why  not  ? 

8.  We  should  have  to  Say,  if  that  were  the  case,  that  whoever 
mimicked  the  cry  of  a  sheep,  or  of  a  code,  named  the  animal  in  qoes- 
tioa.    JDoes  that  seem  to  you  sound  doctrine  P 

S,  Kot  at  all.    But  wbal  sort  of  imitation  is  the  name,  then  P 

8.  Not  of  the  same  kind,  nor  of  the  same  objects,  as  the  imitation 
effseted  in  music,  though  the  voice  is  used  in  both.  To  explain  my- 
sdf^have  not  objects  shi^  and  sound,  and  most  of  them  colour  P 

H.  Certainly. 

8,  Now,  imitations  of  these  qualities  bdong  to  the  art  of  the 
noaeian  and  the  painter,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  subject. 
Bat  has  not  every  object  an  essence^  besides  those  qualities  of  which 
we  have  spoken  P     Nay,  have  not  colour,  sound,  and  shape  themselves 
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an  essence,  as  well  as  whatever  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  beimr  at 
aUP 

JJ.  I  think  so. 

S.  And  if  any  one  could  represent  this  essence  with  letters  and 
syllables,  would  he  not  then  show  the  true  nature  of  the  thing  repre- 
sented ?     ^ 
JS[.  Of  course. 

S,  And  as  we  called  the  former  kind  of  imitation  music  and  painting, 
what  should  we  call  this  P 

H,  Just  what  we  have  been  seeking  all  this  time — the  linguistic 
art  (o  oyottatrrucdo). 

S*  If  this  is  so,  we  must  examine  the  words  you  were  asking  about, 
to  see  if  they  represent  the  essence  of  the  things  they  apply  to  or  not. 
JET.  Very  ffood« 

S.  Well,  then,  the  best  way  is,  like  the  students  of  rhythm,  to  begin 
by  ^tinguishing  the  powers  of  different  letters ;  after  which  we  must 
proceed  to  examine  names  [or  things,  the  passage  is  obscure  and  possibly 
corrupt],  and  apply  each  name  to  a  thing  according  to  the  resemblance 
we  find  in  it.  I  dare  say  it  sounds  very  absurd  to  talk  of  representa- 
tions of  things  by  means  of  mimetic  words  and  syllables.  However, 
there  is  no  choice  in  the  matter,  we  have  no  better  means  of  explaining 
the  elementary  words,  unless  we  foUow  the  example  of  the  tragic 
writers  who  bring  down  a  Deu9  ea  tnaeMnd  to  get  them  out  of  a  diffi- 
culty (the  theological  hypothesis  is  already  past) ;  and  in  this  way 
let  ourselves  off  with  the  assertion  that  the  first  names  are  imposed 
by  the  gods,  and  are  right  on  this  account.  Or  shall  we  try  this  ex- 
planation, that  we  have  received  them  from  the  barbarians  P  (for  there 
are  barbarians  of  a  more  ancient  date  than  our  own)— or  that  through 
their  great  antiquity  it  is  impossible  to  investigate  them  P  These  are 
all  very  pretty  excuses  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  escape  the  discussion 
of  this  fitness  of  the  elementary  words;  but  it  is  clear  that  whoever 
makes  use  of  these  excuses  must-  not  pretend  to  explain  any  of  the 
compounds.  [This  strange  assertion,  put  forth  as  a  self-evident  fact, 
is  a  good  specimen  of  that  in  this  philosophy  which  had  to  be  unlearnt 
before  any  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject  was  possible.] 
-ET.  I  entirely  agree  with  you. 

S,  My  own  notions  respecting  the  elementary  words  seem  to  me 
absurd  and  audacious.  However,  I  will  share  them  with  you,  t.«., 
if  you  like,  and  if  you  have  anything  better  to  suggest,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  it  in  return.  First  of  all,  the  letter  B  seems  to  me  the  ap- 
propriate instrument  to  express  every  kind  of  movement,  as  containing 
a  certain  mobility  in  itself.  Its  power  of  imitation  is  seen  in  such 
words  as  rush,  tremble,  rough,  break,  Ac.  [the  Greek  words  are  fairly 
represented  in  sound  as  well  as  sense  by  the  equivalents  we  have  given], 
in  all  which  words  the  imitation  is  contained  in  the  B.  I  suppose  that 
the  first  originator  of  language  found  that  the  tongue  was  most  active 
and  vibrates  with  the  greatest  rapidity  in  producing  this  sound. 
(Here  the  reader  will  observe  Socrates  glides  into  the  mimetic  theory, 
which,  however,  he  has  distinctly  described  and  rejected.)  The 
letter  I,  on  the  other  hand,  expresses  what  is  fine  and  subtle,  and  fitted 
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to  penetrate  through  all  things,  it  is  therefore  used  to  imitate  the 
action  of  going.  [We  cannot  illustrate  this  hy  any  English  equiva* 
lent  for  Urai.']  ^,  yj/,  9,  and  ^,  are  all  letters  which  express  the  idea 
of  blowing,  and  hence  are  used  in  such  words  as  \lwj(poy,  ^eov,  aeuoBaif 
&c.  D  and  T  produce  a  compression  of  the  tongue,  in  which  the 
author  of  language  saw  the  imitation  of  every  kind  of  hond  (^eer/uoc) 
(he  is  again  mimetic)  ;  while  as  l\e  observed  that  in  the  letter  L  the 
tongue  glides  most  smoothly,  he  used  this  letter  for  the  imitation  of 
whatever  is  smooth  and  gliding  (Xiwapov,  k:oXXii»^€c,  &c.)  The  G, 
having  the  power  of  arresting  this  gliding  movement  of  the  tongue,  he 
made  use  of,  imitating  whatever  is  viscous  or  sweet  (yXiffXP^^Vf  yXwrv, 
yXoiuhs,  gluey).  Perceiving  that  N  kept  the  voice  inwuds,  he  used 
this  letter  for  the  word  in,  a  and  17  were  used  for  fjieyaXa  and  /417X0C,  as 
being  both  large  sounds.  In  this  way  the  author  of  language  has  ap- 
plied, by  means  of  letters  and  syllahles,  its  own  proper  symbol  to  every 
individual  object.  Such,  Hermogenes,  is  the  natural  fitness  of  language 
from  my  point  of  view,  unless  Cratylus  can  give  me  a  better  one. 

Such  is  the  earliest  exposition  of  this  theory,  which,  but  for 
its  distinct  exclusion  of  the  positive  doctrine,  we  might  rather 
quote  as  an  early  anticipation  of  that  hypothesis.  Let  us  now 
turn  to  the  latest,  which  is  consistently  separated  from  what  we 
hold  the  truth. 

"  The  400  or  500  roots,"  says  Professor  Miiller,  "  which  remain  as 
the  constituent  elements  in  different  families  of  language  are  not  inter- 
jections, neither  are  they  imitations,  they  are  phonetic  types  produced 
by  a  power  inherent  in  human  nature.  They  exist,  as  Plato  would 
say,  by  nature ;  though  with  Plato  we  should  add  that  when  we  say 
by  nature  we  mean  by  the  hand  of  God.  There  is  a  law  which  runs 
through  nearly  the  whole  of  nature,  that  everything  which  is  struck 
rings.  Each  substance  has  its  peculiar  ring ;  we  can  tell  the  more  or 
less  perfect  structure  of  metals  by  their  vibrations,  by  the  answer  which 
they  g^ve.  Gold  rings  differently  from  tin,  wood  rings  differently  from 
stone ;  and  different  sounds  are  produced  according  to  the  nature  of 
each  percussion.  It  was  the  same  with  man,  the  most  highly  or- 
ganized of  Nature's  works.  The  fact  that  wood,  metals,  cords,  &c.,  if 
struck,  vibrate  and  rine,  can  of  course  be  used  as  an  illustration  only, 
and  not  as  an  explanation.  The  faculty  peculiar  to  man,  in  his  primi- 
tive state,  by  which  every  impression  firom  without  received  its  vocal 
expression  from  within,  must  be  accepted  as  an  ultimate  fact  that 
faculty  must  have  existed  in  man,  because  its  effects  continue  to  exist. 
Analogies  from  the  inanimate  world,  however,  are  useful,  and  deserve 
further  examination.  Man,  in  his  primitive  and  perfect  state,  was  not 
only  endowed,  like  the  brute,  with  the  power  of  expressing  his  sensa- 
tions by  interjections,  and  his  perceptions  by  onomatopoeia ;  he  pos- 
sessed likewise  the  faculty  of  giving  more  articulate  expression  to  the 
rational  conceptions  of  his  mind.  That  faculty  was  not  of  his  own 
making,  it  was  an  instinct — an  instinct  of  the  mind  as  irresistible  as 
any  other  instinct :  so  far  as  language  is  the  production  of  that  instinct, 

[Vol.  LXXXVI.  No.  CLXIX.]— New  Sbmbs,  Vol.  XXX.  No.  L       H 
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it  belongs  to  the  reahn  of  nature.  Man  loses  his  instincts  as  he  ceases 
to  want  them ;  his  senses  become  fainter  when,  as  in  the  case  of  scent, 
they  become  oseless.  Thus  the  creative  faculty  which  gave  to  each 
conception,  as  it  thrilled  for  the  first  time  through  the  brain,  a  phonetic 
expression,  became  extinct  when  its  object  was  fulfilled." 

We  comment  on  this  passage  with  reluctance.  It  is  an  iin- 
giacions  task  to  criticise  that  portion  of  an  able  and  valoable 
work  which  is  written  with  the  left  hand.  If  the  progress  of 
philology  in  general  interest  in  the  last  few  years  has  been 
mainly  due  to  the  eloquence  and  genius  of  the  writer — to  borrow 
Mr.  Farrar's  graceful  tribute  to  ms  opponent — ^it  seems  hardly 
in  acccnrdanccf  with  our  gratitude  to  bun  to  single  out  for  com* 
ment  a  small  fragment  of  his  work  which  beaxs  no  impress  of 
his  mind,  and  might  be  detached  from  the  whole  without  leav- 
ing a  scar,  which  seems,  in  short,  the  addition  of  a  commentator 
to  the  work  of  a  scholar  anxious  to  round  o£F  the  work  of  his 
master  into  a  completeness  which  that  master  had  wisely  refirained 
from  seeking.  If,  as  Bacon  has  quoted,  ''truth  is  less  remote 
from  error  than  from  confurion,"  the  man  who  has  quickened 
general  interest  in  philology  has  certainly  done  more  to  advance 
true  opinions  concerning  it  than  he  can  have  done  to  hinder 
the.se  by  any  amount  of  false  theory.  In  this  respect  we  look 
upon  the  Professor  as  a  second  Home  Tooke.  Philologists  may 
spend  their  lives  in  confuting  his  errors,  and  owe  to  him  the 
first  gleam  of  interest  which  ultimately  led  to  a  detection  of 
those  errors.  Still,  as  he  has  enshrined  them  in  his  peculiarly 
lucid  and  brilliant  style  (a  stvle  which  those  who  study  the 
writings  of  his  countrymen  will  often  remember  with  a  sigh), 
he  cannot  complain  that  those  who  combat  a  particular  doctrine 
should  avail  themselves  of  a  statement  which  best  discovers  its 
intrinsic  weakness  by  exhibiting  it  in  a  form  which  is  free  firom 
any  other. 

Our  quotation  is  taken  from  Professor  Miiller^s  first  series  of 
lectures  on  language — ^the  second  series  appears  to  indicate  some 
change  of  view,  and  a  disposition  to  leave  the  question  of  origin 
open.  He  has  a  perfect  right  to  take  this  course.  Any  one 
may  investigate  the  laws  which  r^ulate  the  changes  and  varie- 
ties of  language  without  committing  himself  to  any  hypothesis 
as  to  the  source  from  which  it  originates,  and  as  life  is  short  and 
art — and  still  more  we  may  sav  science — is  long,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  he  may  achieve  the  first  aim  all  the  more  effectually, 
if  he  rigidly  excludes  the  second.  Only  let  it  be  taken  distinctly 
and  consistently,  let  one  who  avows  it  see  that  he  remsdns  neutral 
with  regard  to  iJie  question  of  language.  Let  him  allow  that  Mr. 
Farrar  is  in  the  right  when  he  says  that — 

''  If,  for  instAnoe,  a  large  class  of  words  belong  to  the  root '  ach,'  and 
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^uioiher  large  class  have  the  root '  dhu,'  and  if  the  former  be  an  inter- 
jection, and  the  latter  an  onomatopoeia,  we  hare  got  at  final  facts 
which  give  a  new  meaning  and  interest  to  the  history  of  the  deriva- 
tions from  these  roots ;  but  if  we  are  told  l^at  a  large  family  of  words 
come  from  these  roots,  and  that  of  these  roots  nothing  more  can  be 
6aid,  then,  what  have  we  learnt  P" 

Well — perh£^  not  quite  nothing,  but  nothing  liuKt  throws  Buy 
light  on  the  origin  of  language. 

The  foregoing  theory,  we  have  said,  represents  the  metaphysioal 
phase  of  t^e  sdenoe  of  language.  It  does  not  require  many 
words  to  jiistify  this  assertion.  The  question  whidi  this  theory 
attempts  to  answer  is  this:  How  did  the  fijfst  man  kam  to  speak  ? 
The  answer  is,  **  There  is  an  instinct  in  man  whioh,  in  his  primi- 
tive and  perfect  state,  led  him  to  connect  certain  sounds  and 
certain  ideaa.''  This  instinct  is  something  of  which  we  have  no 
evidence  but  the  fact  which  it  pfofesses  to  explain.  It  is  not  an 
actual  existence,  which,  whether  or  not  a  particular  function  be 
assigned  to  it  with  justice,  remains  in  unquesti<med  reality  beforo 
our  mental  ^e ;  it  is  something  called  into  ideal  operation  to 
satisfy  a  need  of  the  intellect.  Nobody  would  assert  that  any 
prinmple  is  now  operating  through  which  '^  every  impression  fix>m 
wiUK>ut  receives  its  vocal  egression  from  within"— the  proof  of 
its  existence  is  tiiat  "  its  emcts  continue  to  exist"  We  do  not 
encounter  it  und^  any  other  aspect  but  as  the  cause  of  these 
pariioiilar  effects.  We  are  not,  for  instance,  the  least  helned  by 
it  where  we  should  expect  to  find  it  tested — in  our  ^luay  of  a 
new  lai^guage.  We  receive  an  impression  of  an  animal  with, 
four  legs  and  a  woolly  coat,  and  the  vocal  impressicm  with  whiidi 
it  is  associated  in  the  mind  of  a  foreigner  is  not  suggested  to  us 
W  anything  but  the  experience  of  that  association  in  the  past. 
!l!he  j>konetic  types  expl^  the  oridji  of  language,  and  they  do 
nothmg  else.  They  intervene  to  M  a  gap  in  the  chain  of  oauae 
and  effect,  and  we  know  no  more  of  them.  Their  operation  k 
confined  to  etrictiy  metaphysical  ground. 

We  now  come  to  the  positive  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage— a  hypothesis  that  d^nimds  no  withering  of  our  prinutive 
instincts,  no  chasm  in  the  progress  of  the  race,  no  exceptional 
agency  at  work  during  any  part  of  its  existence.  It  is  a  hjpo^ 
thesis  that  is  perplexing  from  its  very  simplicity :  it  asserts  mat 
language  originated  long  ago,  just  as  language  would  originate 
to-day,  if  any  person  were  isolated  among  the  speakers  of  a 
tongue  unknown  to  him.  Any  one  who,  under  such  circum- 
stances, wished  to  designate  a  sheep,  would  certainly  not  seek 
for  the  vocal  expression  corresponding  to  the  impression  of  a 
woolly  quadruped  of  small  size ;  he  would  imitate  its  baaing 
^und.    Those  who  adopt  this  theory  assert  that  such  is  the 
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origin  of  the  Greek  fii\\ov.  Their  opponents  raay  question  the- 
latter  assertion,  they  must  agree  with  the  former.  They  must 
allow,  that  is,  that  the  question  is  of  the  limits  of  operation  of  a 
particular  principle,  not  of  the  fact  of  its  existence.  Whether 
the  Greek  /it|Xov  preserves  for  us  the  traces  of  a  time  when 
animals  were  represented  by  an  endeavour  to  imitate  their  cries^ 
may  be  matter  of  question.  Whether  any  one  who  had  now  to 
invent  some  name,  not  significant,  for  an  animal  with  any  cry 
that  admitted  of  imitation,  would  take  this  course,  surely  can  be 
a  question  to  no  rational  man.  Some  language,  it  is  conceded, 
might  be  framed  upon  this  principle,  but  not  all.  Nay,  it 
is  allowed  that  some  language  ia  framed  on  this  principle. 
"  There  are  some  recognised  Aryan  root- words,"  savs  an  article 
in  the  Quarterly  Remevj,  which  may  be  adopted  as  the  most 
convenient  compendium  of  the  arguments  of  this  school,  "  such 
as  pat,  fall ;  lih,  lick,  which  may  be  claimed  with  some  colour  of 
rient  as  imitative  sounda"  Now,  take  the  first  of  these  roots, 
which  Liddell  and  Scott — no  partial  authority — would  connect 
with  the  English  path,  the  only  obvious  English  representa- 
tive of  this  root,  and  we  have  a  noun,  surely  not  specially  sug- 
gestive of  sound,  connected  with  a  mimetic  root  No  one  can 
say  that  there  is  anything  exceptional  in  this  word.  It  is  surely 
a  Mr  average  specimen  of  language.  If  this  word  springs  from 
a  mimetic  root,  why  should  not  all  others  do  the  like  ? 

That  really  seems  to  us  the  only  argument  to  urge  or  to  answer. 
Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  important  to  determine  the- 
soundness  of  particular  etymologies  which  connect  particular 
words  with  a  mimetic  root  Whether  fusee  be  derived  from  fizz, 
for  instance,  or  from  the  Latin  fusus,  is  in  itself  an  interesting 
question.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  advocates  of  the 
mimetic  theory  are  under  any  necessity  to  investigate  such  cases, 
or  to  produce  a  long  list  of  unquestioned  instances  of  mimetic 
origin.  The  question  is  simply  this — Is  the  explicable  portion  of 
lai^[uaee  an  exceptional  one  ?  Is  there  anything  but  imitation 
to  expfain  language?  When  we  are  comparing  two  theories 
which  relate  to  actual  entities  the  amount  of  evidence  is  an  ele- 
ment of  consideration — ^if  there  is  anything  but  imitation  to 
explain  language,  let  us  weigh  the  evidence  on  each  side.  But 
where,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  rival  cause  is  one  which  is  only 
known  as  a  cause,  the  very  lightest  amount  of  positive  evidence 
is  enough  to  weigh  down  the  opposite  scale.  It  is  as  if  we  found 
in  two  difierent  accounts  of  the  same  transaction,  two  different 
persons  designed  as  the  author  of  some  particular  action,  one  of 
whom  was  well  known  to  us  from  other  quarters  as  Uvinsr  at  the- 
time  when  it  took  place,  while  of  the  other,  we  could  find  out 
nothing  but  the  simple  mention  which  we  were  seeking  to  justify. 
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Soiely  the  amount  of  external  evidence  needed  to  authenticate 
the  first  of  these  agents  would  be  very  trifling. 

The  question  has  been  confused  by  Professor  MiiUer's  baseless 
division  of  the  mimetic  view  into  the  pooh-pooh,  and  bow-wow 
theoiy.  The  pooh-pooh  theory  is  the  bow-wow  theory.  The 
theory  which  would  select  the  interjection  Pooh  !  as  a  typical 
illustration  of  language,  is  one  with  that  theory  which 
would  do  the  same  by  the  words  Bow-wow.  The  mimetic 
theory  asserts  that  the  first  men  originated  language,  as  our 
contemporaries  would  originate  it  now,  by  means  of  some  vocal 
representation  of  particmar  sounds,  or  objects  in  which  some 
analogy  could  be  traced  to  sounds.  Thus  would  arise  onomato- 
poeia, or  imitations  of  sounds  not  due  to  vocal  utterance,  thus  also 
would  arise  interjections,  or  imitations  of  sounds  which  are  due 
to  vocal  utterance.  A  cry  of  pain  is  not  language,  any  more 
than  the  mooing  of  a  cow  is  language.  Whether  we  imitate  the 
first  sound,  and  produce  the  interjection  Ah!  or  whether  we  imitate 
the  second  sound,  and  produce  (in  Germah)  the  noun  Kiih,  we 
are  in  both  cases  using  language  and  in  both  cases  illustrating  the 
same  theory.  In  both  alixe  the  matter  is  supplied  by  sound,  the 
f<nin  by  imitation.  What  pretence  is  there  for  finding  a  different 
principle  here  at  work  ? 

This  is  a  part  of  the  subject  which  needs  to  be  insisted  upon 
at  some  length,  it  is  so  frequently  misunderstood.  The  most 
dioughtful  and  learned  men  of  the  present  day  repeat  Home 
Tooke's  fallacy,  which  has  been  so  much  harped  upon  in  the  late 
controversy,  that  we  might  as  well  reckon  a  cry  of  pain  among 
the  parts  of  speech  as  the  interjection.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
interjection  can  only  be  denied  its  place  among  the  parts  of 
speech,  because  it  is  speech  in  a  wider  sense  than  any  of  these. 
U  is,  in  fact,  a  condensed  sentence.  It  is  speech  in  its  earlier 
stage — speech  not  yet  broken  up  into  parts — speech  unresolved 
into  verbs,  and  pronouns,  and  the  other  elements  of  language. 
But  it  is  certainly  not  less  than  any  of  these,  true  language. 
Mr.  Farrar,  the  writer  whose  work  may  be  used  as  the  best 
popular  summary  of  the  argument  on  the  mimetic  side— seems 
to  U8  to  go  much  too  far  in  his  concessions  when  he  says,  "  We 
do  not  assert  that  a  mere  interjectional  cry  has  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  language,  but  that  lUce  the  imitcUion  of  natural 
sounds,  it  was  a  stepping-stone  to  true  language."*  We  have 
italicifled  the  words  which  appear  to  us  to  render  the  whole 
passage  unsatisfactory.  They  seem  to  indicate  a  confusion  be- 
tween ^  the  mere  interjectional  cry  "  and  the  interjection.  The 
interjectional  cry  is  the  natural  sound,  the  interjection  is  the 

*  Chapters  on  Language,  p.  93. 
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imitation.  It  seta  the  whole  idea  wroDg  to  compare  the  cry  to- 
an  imitation.  We  notice  this  mistake  merely  as  an  instance  of 
what  appears  to  us  a  too  anxious  candour  in  Mr.  Farrar,  leading 
him  to  nnd  more  sense  and  meaning  in  the  argument  he  is  com* 
bating  than  it  really  contains,  for  the  chapter  from  which  tlm 

S notation  is  taken  is  an  attempt  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  two- 
eories  which  this  inconsistent  admission  wonld  tend  to  separate. 
Yet  he  seems  here  to  allow  that  an  interjection  is,  as  Home 
Tooke  SAJB  m  the  now  almost  classical  quotation,  ^  only  employed 
when  the  suddenness  and  Tehemence  of  some  affection  or  passien 
returns  men  to  their  natural  state,  and  makes  them  for  a  moment 
forget  the  use  of  speech.''  Surely  even  the  artificial  eighteenth 
century  never  gave  Irirth  to  a  more  curious  theorron  the  natural 
state  o£  man  !  How  many  times  in  his  life  did  Home  Tooke  say 
Oh  no,  without  the  slightest  tinge  of  this  vehemence  or  passion 
which  could  make  him  forget  the  use  of  q)eech  ?  Of  those  two 
words,  the  first  is  language  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as  the  IsBt, 
it  is  definite  sound  used  to  convey  meaning,  which  is  all  that  we 
can  see  in  language  on  any  theoiy  of  its  origin.  We  might 
panqphrase  the  word  by  such  expresrions  as  "certainly,"  *to 
be  sure,"  "  of  course."  These  might  all  be  implied  in  the  Oh, 
they  are  meant  by  the  speaker,  and  understood  by  the  hearer;. 
ihe  interjection  condenses,  as  it  were  absorbs  them — is  it  there- 
fore less  language  than  they  are  ?  Of  course  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  '^  some  affections  return  men  to  their  natural  state,  and 
aiake  them  forget  the  use  of  langm^e,"  but  then  they  do  not 
use  interjections.  They  may  give  utterance  to  inarticukte  cries, 
and  these  are  no  more  language  than  a  sob  or  a  laugh.  But 
the  Oh  or  Ah  which  represents  these  cries  has  nothing  irrepressible 
or  unconscious  about  it  It  is  used,  just  like  any  other  word,  ta 
convey  a  definite  meaning  to  another  mind,  only  that  the  mean- 
ing here  is  wider  than  in  any  other  single  word  that  can  be  used, 
for  it  contains  an  undeveloped  sentence. 

The  want  of  a  dearer  and  stronger  assertion  of  the  identity 
of  the  bow-wow  and  pooh-pooh  theories,  is  one  of  the  few  faults  we 
have  to  find  with  Mr.  Farrar's  instractive  essay.  He  does  in- 
deed make  this  assertion,  "  both  the  interjectional  and  onoraato- 
pceitic  theories  might,"  he  says,*  "without  impropriety,  be 
dassed  under  the  same  name,"  but  his  conduaon  to  the  sen- 
tence, "  the  impulsive  instinct  to  reproduce  a  sound  is  precisely 
analogous  to  that  which  gives  vent  to  a  sensation  by  an  inter- 
jectiim,''  carries  us  back  into-  the  error  ah^ady  noticed,  that  the 
impulsive  cry,  and  not  the  imitation  of  that  impulsive  cry,  is  the 
interjection.    The  mistake  is  repeated  on  the  next  page,  whore 

•  P.  88. 
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lie  aajB  that  intenectioiis  may  be  divided  into  two  kindfl,  "  those 
which  are  caused  bj  some  inward  sensation/'  whioh  are  **  per- 
fectly Tague^  both  as  to  the  form  they  assume,  and  the  source 
fiom  which  they  arise;" — and  '^ those  which  are  evoked  by 
some  external  impression/'  which  ''  do  not,  like  imitations,  ex- 
pesB  the  external  character  of  the  thing  percdved,  but  the 
mward  excitement  of  the  soul  in  oMisequence  of  the  peroeption." 
AgBoxk^  we  repeat  it,  Mr.  Farrar  has  dropped  a  link*  It  seems 
to  us  a  ccmtokdiction  to  say  that  sounds  which  are  perfectly 
vague  both  as  to  the  form  which  they  assume  and  the  souroe 
from  which  they  arise,  are  language.  And  surely  we  have  not 
two  kinds  of  cry  for  pain  which  is  caused  from  wiUu>ut,  and  pain 
which  is  caused  from  within.  Mr.  Farrar  has  made  two  classes 
of  language  out  of  the  raw  materials  for  language  and  language 
itself  The  vague  cries  due  to  any  emotion  or  sensation  are  ^ 
materials  for  the  words  which  express  that  sensation  or  emotion, 
the  formative  element  being  supplied  by  imitation.  We  are  not 
consciously  imitating  a  vocal  cry  when  we  say,  Ah  me  1  but  we 
are  using  an  imitation,  first  suggested  by  an  unc(mscious  cry, 
now,  just  like  any  other  word,  conventionally  associated  with  a 
parUeular  feeling.  A  person  who  is  under  irrepressible  anguish 
says  neither  Oh  nor  Ah.  There  is  the  same  kind  of  translation, 
80  to  speak  (not  perhi^  the  same  degree),  in  representing  the 
inarticulate  cry  by  these  vowels,  as  there  is  by  representing  the 
cry  of  the  cock  by  Cock-a-doodle-doo. 

It  is  quite  true.that  the  instinctive  charact^  of  imitation  has 
hardly  been  sufficiently  recognised,  and  Mr.  Farrar's  observations 
on  this  particular  have  much  value.  There  is  an  instinct  which 
leads  us  to  imitation  quite  apart  from  any  meaning  to  be  con* 
veyed  by  it.  From  this  instinct  we  laugh  or  yawn  m  the  com- 
pany of  those  who  do  the  like;  from  this  instinct,  too,  we  often 
make  signs  which  our  words  render  perfectly  unnecessary.  And 
no  doul^  all  words  which  are  due  to  inteijections  represent  the 
more  impulsive  elements  of  thought  But  the  principle  on 
which  they  are  formed  is  precisely  that  on  which  we  name  the 
Cuekoa  A  particular  sound  is  in  each  case  associated  with  a 
particular  idea,  and  we  imitate  it  to  recall  that  idea ;  such  is  the 
statement  of  the  mimetic  theory  of  language,  and  it  may  be  ap-^ 
^ied  to  interjections  or  onomatopoeia  indifferently. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  mterjections,  just  as  much  as 
onomatopoeia,  are  an  iilustrataon  and  proof  of  the  mimetic  theory. 
To  split  this  up  into  the  bow-wow  and  pooh-pooh  theories  is  as 
rational  an  arrangement  as  it  would  be  to  insist  on  finding  some 
other  word  than  sculpture  to  express  that  art,  as  it  might  be 
exercised  on  some  material  different  from  marbla  If  it  were  a 
mere  question  of  uomenclature,  or  of  convenient  arrangement^ 
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this  argument  would  have  been  urged  at  a  length  disproportionate 
to  its  importance,  but  in  fact  to  make  any  one  see  that  the 
mimetic  theory  of  language  includes  both  the  interjectional  and 
the  onomatopoeitic  theories,  or  rather  that  these  are  tw6  different 
names  for  the  former — is  almost  to  make  him  see  that  the 
mimetic  theory  is  true.  For  the  supposed  fact  of  there  being 
two  theories  to  consider  entirely  disguises  from  the  mind  the 
true  nature  of  the  argument  If  there  were  two  different 
suggestions  of  a  vera  oa/uaa  to  consider,  the  question  would  be  one 
of  conflicting  evidence,  and  we  should  have  to  investigate  every 
etymolo^  capable  of  bearing  on  the  question  before  we  could 
answer  it  ^ut  the  case  is  different  when  we  have  to  choose 
not  between  two  rival  theories,  but  between  a  theory,  and  a  fine 
name  for  our  ignorance.  The  metaphysical  theory  is,  as  we  have 
shown,  nothing  more  than  a  fine  name  for  our  ignorance.  It 
is  not  by  any  means  a  useless  name.  It  groups  together  cognate 
facts,  it  indicates  their  connection,  it  suggests,  to  some  more 
advanced  observer,  the  direction  in  which  to  seek  their  cause. 
Take  for  instance  that  despised  axiom  already  quoted,  ''  Nature 
abhors  a  vacuum.'^  Here  is  a  metaphysical  theory  on  physical 
ground,  and  as  such  of  course  it  is  false,  if  we  may  not  ratner  call 
it  unmelining.  Tet  as  Mr.  Grove  has  well  remarked  in  his  work  on 
the  Correlation  of  Force,*  ''thisaphorismcontainsin  a  terse,  though 
somewhat  metaphorical  form  of  expression,  a  comprehensive  truUi» 
and  evinces  a  large  extent  of  observation  in  those  who  first  gene- 
ralized by  this  sentence  the  fetcts  of  which  they  became  cognisant." 
And  all  this  we  might  say  of  the  phonetic  types.  As  stated  in 
Professor  Muller^s  pages,  it  is  true,  they  seem  to  us  valueless, 
because  they  are  distinctly  opposed  to  that  hypothesis  which 
otherwise  they  might  have  suggested.  In  upholding  them  he 
is  in  the  position  of  a  person  who  finds  the  theory  of  Nature's 
abhorrence  of  a  vacuum  more  tenable  as  an  explanation  of 
certain  facts  than  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  But  this 
view  taken  in  its  earlier  K)rm,  as  it  appears  in  the  pages  of  Plato, 
just  throws  the  founts  of  language  into  such  groups  as  are  most 
eonvenient  for  the  discovery  of  the  law  that  rules  them.  The 
letter  I  has  no  more  inherent  connection  with  what  is  fine  and 
subtle,  than  Nature  has  any  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum.  In  both 
cases  where  the  contrary  is  asserted  it  is  sought  to  bridge  that 
chasm  which  separates  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  world,  and 
in  all  cases  such  an  effort  is  vain.  But  the  spuit  of  over-strained 
metaphor  which  leads  to  such  an  effort  is  the  foster-mother,  till 
it  becomes  the  enemy,  of  science.  At  a  certain  stage  it  is  no 
doubt  the  enemy  of  science.    The  idea  of  any  absolute  connection 

*  CorrelatioiL  of  Physical  Foroee,  p.  14:6. 
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between  sound  and  sense  appears  to  lis  quite  incompatible  with 
any  scientific  view  of  language  at  the  present  day,  but  some  such 
idea  was  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  a  sdenUfic  investigation 
of  the  subject  We  need  theories  to  arrange  facts,  these  facts 
may  ultimately  prove  the  fEtlsity  of  the  theories  which  grouped 
and  retained  them  in  the  memory  (as  in  the  instance  of  Nature's 
abhorrence  of  a  vacuum),  but  a  ti^eory  of  some  kind  is  the  almost 
indispensable  condition  of  any  coherent  observation  at  all.  Be- 
wildered by  the  multitude  of  phenomena  in  the  physical  world, 
overwhelmed  by  the  complexity  and  entanglement  of  the  chain 
of  cause  and  effect  which  runs  through  it,  man  would  never  have 
arrived  at  any  large  physical  law,  if  he  had  not  simplified  the 
problem  at  starting  by  those  metaphorical  assumptions  which, 
m  lending  Nature  his  own  impulses,  arrange  its  infinite  variety 
on  a  definite  plan.  In  a  word,  science  would  never  have  arrived 
at  the  p(^tive  stage,  if  it  had  not  passed  through  the  metaphysia 
And  yet  it  is  not  truly  science,  in  the  severe  modern  sense  of  the 
word,  till  it  has  left  the  metaphysic  stage  behind.  These 
metaphors  are  useful  props,  but  when  the  plant  has  grown  strong 
and  vigorous,  they  cneck  its  growth  if  they  are  not  removed. 
The  idea  that  the  vowel  I  has  some  absolute  fitness  to  express 
what  is  fine  and  subtle  is  a  good  preparation  for  the  idea  that 
this  vowel  has  a  mimetic  force  in  representing  to  the  ear  the 
effect  of  something  small, — a  fact  perfectly  explicable  on 
physiological  groimos.  But  it  is  only  good  as  a  preparation  for 
this  last  conception^  held  aeainst  this,  it  becomes  false.  When 
Professor  Miiller  tells  us  that  "  the  faculty  by  which  every  im- 
pression from  without  receives  its  vocal  impression  from  within, 
must  be  received  as  an  ultimate  fact,''  he  is  taking  his  stand 
just  on  that  portion  of  the  theory  which  is  simply  false.  He 
ensconces  himself  in  the  portico,  and  refuses  to  enter  the  building. 
Or  rather  he  pulls  up  the  plant  to  make  way  for  the  trellis  whicn 
supported  it. 

A  metaphysical  explanation  of  a  physical  fact,  then,  is  never 
anything  more  than  a  name  for  our  ignorance.  It  is  sometimes 
a  very  useful  thiujg  to  have  a  name  for  our  ignorance,  but  it  is 
very  hurtful  to  mistake  a  name  for  a  thing,  and  to  suppose  that 
our  having  a  particular  word  to  denote  a  particular  fact  explains 
the  cause  of  that  fact.  Such  a  name  weighs  nothing  against  a 
positive  cause.  We  need  not  calculate  evidence  between  the  two, 
it  is  not  a  case  of  evidence.  Be  the  rival  cause  as  light  as  it 
may,  it  will  weigh  down  the  scale  when  that  opposed  to  it  is 
empty.  Now  the  mimetic  school  proves  such  a  cause  of  language 
to  exist.  They  assert,  and  no  one  denies,  that  we  should  have 
recourse  to  imitation  if  we  had  to  invent  language.  They  assert, 
and  no  one  denies,  that  some  portion  of  language  is  directly  due 
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to  imitstion.  They  deny,  and  no  one  asseris,  that  eaij  other 
hypothesis  suggests  any  rational  explanation  of  the  connection  of 
sonndand  sense.  Of conrse, dedaring  that  thisconnectioD  isabsolute 
is  only  another  way  of  saying  it  is  incomprehensible.  If  it  nauit 
be  accepted  as  an  ultimate  fact, we  cannot  expect  a  reason  for  ic 
Bat  if  a  reason  is  to  be  given,  one  has  been  suggested,  and  only 
one.  There  is  a  certain  amount  o(  evidence  for  this  hypothesis, 
which  phildogists  will  estimate  very  diflFerently.  But  the  true 
question  for  them  to  consider  is  not  so  much, "  What  is  the  evidence 
for  this  theory  T  as  '*  What  is  the  alternative  if  it  is  rejected  ?"  If 
articulate  sound  did  not  arise  in  an  imitation  of  inarticulate, 
whence  did  it  arise  ?  They  may  say  that  they  are  not  obliged  to 
frame  any  theory  on  the  sul^ect,  that  they  may  point  out  argu- 
ments against  a  particular  hypothesis,  without  being  prepared 
with  a  substitute.  Arguments  agmnat  the  hypothesis,  yes ;  but 
this  is  what  has  not  been  done.  All  the  argument  that  has  been 
produced  on  this  side  is  precisely  of  a  piece  with  the  100  witnesses 
whom  the  Irishman  was  ready  to  call  upon  to  swear  that  they 
did  not  see  him  commit  the  murder,  to  confute  the  one  who 
swears  that  he  did  see  it.  Sometimes  the  witnesses  are  not 
even  so  favourable  as  this.  For  instance,  what  is  the  value  of 
the  objection  made  by  Professor  Miiller,  and  repeated  by  the 
Quarterly  Remew,  that  the  mimetic  school  draw  their  examples 
from  secondary  words,  not  from  roots  ?  Let  us  hear  the  objection 
in  its  latest  form. 

"  That  they  refuse  to  conform  to  this  rule"  [i,  e.,  to  start  from  the 
roots]  "is,"  says  the  Quarterly  Beviewer,  who  has  not  got  beyond  the 
fallacy  of  the  two  theories,  "  the  besetting  sin  of  the  advocates  of  the 
imitative  and  interjectional  theories  ;  and  the  motives  for  such  refusal 
are  not  difficult  to  see.  In  developed  words,  often,  as  it  seems,  modi' 
fied  with  an  express  view  of  making  their  sound  suitable  to  their  sense, 
like  *  stamp '  or  '  waddle,*  it  is  extremely  easy  to  suggest  real  or 
fancied  analogies  of  sound  as  their  original  derivation ;  while  short- 
root  words,  like  *  sta'  or  *  bad,*  are  by  no  means  so  tractable.  Yet  this  is 
one  of  the  cases  where  what  is  wrong  is  both  easy  and  satisfactory  to 
immediate  desire,  while  what  is  right  is  difficult,  and  offers  small  profit 
for  the  moment.  In  so  far  Mr.  Farrar's  able  and  learned  essay  is 
a  vindication  of  the  view  that  part  of  the  original  constituents  of  lan- 
guage may  be  traceable  to  imitation,  interjection,  and  baby  language  " 
[again  he  misses  the  principle  of  the  mimetic  theory,  that  the  original 
constituents  of  language  may  be  traced  to  imitation  of  baby  language, 
and  the  inteijectional  cries  from  which  interjections  are  formed] — "  it 
is  a  valuable  combination  to  philosophy,  but  in  so  far  as  he  assails  the 
main  principle  of  the  school  of  Bopp,  Pott,  and  Muller,  by  ignoring^ 
the  work  of  analysis  into  elementary  roots,  and  treating  secondary- 
words  off-hand,  independently  both  of  structure  and  development,  he 
only  shows  how  strong  a  citadel  of  sound  science  this  school  maintaina 
against  the  inroads  of  an  undisciplined  imagination.'* 
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Now,  without  stopping  to  mye8tig«to  the  nature  of  aif  arga- 
meiit  wbkh  rests  its  whdb  weight  <m  a  certain  conseonited  canon 
of  wrHera^  which  asks  of  an  opponent  not  whether  it  bears  the 
sAamp  <^  accurate  obeenration  and  sonnd  logic,  bat  wfaeAer  it  be 
orthodox  aeoording  to  the  school  of  Bopp,  and  Pott,  and  MulW, 
which  in  shorty  seems  inclined  to  adopt  the  weapons,  that  ho* 
Bourable  men  are  beginning  to  discard  in  theology,  without  possess- 
ing Uie  excuses  of  theologians  for  adopting  any  weaptAS  likely 
to  be  efficacions — without  criticising  the  argument  itself;  are 
we  not  perfectly  ji»tified  in  asserting  that  as  given  heite  it  tells 
bt  us  and  not  against  us  ?  If  developed  words  are  "^  modified 
to  make  their  sound  suitable  to  their  sense,"  is  not  this,  as  Mr. 
Fan^ar  has  well  pointed  out,  as  strong  a  ffrooi  as  it  is  possible  to 
give  that  the  original  germs  of  these  w(»rds  were  probably  moulded 
to  make  their  sound  suitable  to  their  sense  ?  If,  with  all  the 
leBources  of  elaborated  language,  we  still  find  a  mimetic  principle 
at  work,  where  it  is  so  nearly  superfluous,  is  not  this  an  argu- 
ment on  the  side  of  those  who  assert  that  it  was  at  work  when 
it  was  not  superfluous?  We  are  balked  by  the  very  obvious- 
ness of  the  principle  for  which  we  are  contending.  It  is  so 
much  of  a  truism  to  assert  that  if  language  tends  to  imitation 
when  it  has  other  resources  at  its  command,  still  more  must  it 
have  tended  to  imitation  when  it  had  none — that  it  is  not 
altogether  easy  to  persuade  people  it  is  a  truth.  Sorely  to  point 
out  that  a  certain  deposit  of  earth  is  due  to  yesterda/s  shower, 
is  not  to  -disprove  that  an  analogous  deposit  is  of  alluvial  forma- 
tion.    Tet  this  seems  to  us  the  drift  of  the  argument  given  above. 

The  assertors  of  the  mimetic  theory  are  not  obhged  to  give  in 
their  adhesion  to  any  doctrine  about  roots.  Just  as  Professor 
Miiller  is  prepared  to  stand  neuter  to  their  theory,  they  may 
stand  neuter  to  hia  There  is  no  prejudice  more  fatal  to  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  than  the  belief  that  we  ought  not  to  leave 
open  questions  behind  us,  that  a  particular  opinion  must  stand 
or  fidl  by  a  particular  inference  with  which  it  is  linked  by  any 
but  demonstrative  reasoning.  Such  a  method  presents  double 
diances  of  error  at  every  step,  the  inference  may  be  false  in  the 
first  place,  or  irrelevant  in  the  second.  Perhaps  the  labours  of 
Bof^  and  Pott,  and  Miiller  are  not  quite  free  from  some  ad- 
mixture of  error,  periiaps  too  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
mimetic  theory  of  the  origin  of  language.  In  either  case  it 
simplifies  the  matter  to  discuss  the  two  things  separately,  as 
Professor  Miiller  avows  his  intention  of  doing  on  the  one  lumd, 
and  (if  we  had  sufficient  influence  over  the  mimetic  school)  as 
Aey  would  do  on  the  other.  If  both  views  are  true,  they  will 
eer^dnly  be  proved  not  to  be  inconsistent  in  the  end. 

The  theory  advocated  in  these  pages,  that  language  originated 
long  ago  just  as  it  would  originate  now,  is  one  presenting  so 
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much  Evidence  and  so  little  difficulty  on  purely  intellectual 
ground,  that  if  this  were  the  region  on  which  the  battle  were 
fairly  fought,  it  would  be  over  by  this  time.  Let  us  briefly  re- 
capitulate this  evidence.  Firsts  this  is  the  only  hypothesis  that 
joms  the  present  and  the  past,  that  does  not  endow  our  fore- 
fathers with  instincts  of  which  their  children  know  nothing ;  and 
this  one  argument,  to  our  thinking,  is  enough — ^not  indeed  to  settle 
the  question,  but  to  throw  the  whole  onus  of  argument  on  those 
who  deny  the  theory.  Secondly,  there  is  a  certain  portion  of  lan- 
guage which  is  unquestionably  due  to  this  principle.  Thirdly, 
there  is  no  portion  whatever  which  is  explicable  as  due  to  any 
other.  Now,  let  any  one  ask  himself  if  these,  the  admissions 
of  our  opponents — and  to  these  the  present  article  has  been 
rigorously  confined — would  not  be  enough  for  the  establishment 
of  any  theory,  if  it  were  not  one  that  was  settled  on  other  than 
intellectual  ground ;  one  on  which  some  warping  influence  in- 
tervened between  men's  knowledge  and  their  opinions?  The 
ori^  of  language  is  a  question  on  which  men's  prejudices,  right 
and  wrong,  have  much  to  say,  and  all  they  have  to  say  is,  we 
admit,  against  the  view  advocated  in  these  page&  An  examina- 
tion of  these  prejudices — which  are  of  two  kinds,  those  which 
are  and  those  which  are  not  purely  intellectual — wiU  occupy 
what  space  remains  to  us. 

The  first  class  is  the  most  important  It  influences  the  smallest 
set  of  minds,  but  then  it  influences  those  minds  which  form  and 
direct  general  opinion.  The  number  of  those  who  would  be 
biassed  by  a  secret  fear  of  some  theological  inference  from  the 
mimetic  theory  is  greater  than  the  number  of  those  who  would 
be  shackled  by  an  intellectual  fallacy  concerning  it,  but  the 
opinions  of  the  second  would  be  received  with  an  attention  which 
would  be  wanting  to  those  of  the  first  On  the  fallacies  which 
obstruct  the  progress  of  language,  therefore,  we  have  something 
to  say ;  on  the  prejudices,  properly  so  called,  almost  nothing. 

We  have  spoken  oi  JallcuyieSy  but  we  might  have  used  the 
word  in  the  singular.  The  one  great  obstacle  to  a  true  view  of 
the  origin  of  language  is  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  that  things 
which  have  always  been  inseparable  in  our  experience  are  in^ 
separable  in  their  own  natura  On  this  fsdlacy  the  metaphysical 
theory  erects  its  stronghold.  The  name  and  the  thing  are  so 
identified  in  the  mind  of  every  one,  that  the  hypothesis  of 
"  phonetic  types,"  of  "  some  faculty  peculiar  to  man,  by  which 
every  impression  from  without  received  its  vocal  expression  from 
within,"*  finds  a  nook  ready  prepared  for  it  in  the  general  im- 
pressions which  go  so  much  further  in  their  influence  on  any 
opinion  than  any  logical  reasoning.  Imagination  has  forged  a 
link  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified  "which  the  intel- 
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lect,  haying  endeavoured  in  yam  to  break,  readily  accepts  a» 
existing  in  natara 

No  other  association  of  two  distinct  entities  is  so  close  as  that 
between  thought  and  language.  No  human  being  can  recall  a 
time  when  th^  particular  sound  by  which  we  designate  a  par* 
ticnlar  image  did  not  recur  to  the  mind  as  the  inseparable  com- 

Enion  of  uiat  image,  and  as  images  of  some  kind  or  other  pass 
fore  our  eyes  or  our  fancy  during  the  laiger  part  of  our  waking 
and  some  portion  of  our  sleeping  hours,  the  name  and  the  thing 
have  a  mutual  a£5nity  for  which  we  seek  some  deeper  source 
than  invariable  connexion  in  time.     And  if  we  had  to  solve  the 

S'oblem  of  the  origin  of  language,  without  any  help  from  the 
versity  of  languages,  this  tendency  would,  it  seems  to  us,  be 
irresistible.  If  all  over  the  world,  in  every  variety  of  climate, 
civilization,  and  all  the  varied  circumstances  by  which  nations 
are  distinguished  from  each  other,  we  stiU  found  a  member  of 
the  human  race  associated  with  that  sound  which  we  write  down 
as  TOOTiy  it  seems  almost  inevitable  that  we  should  ascribe  to 
that  sound  an  inherent  connexion  with  its  associated  idea; 
or,  to  translate  into  the  language  of  Professor  Miiller,  that  we 
should  regard  it  as  the  phonetic  type  of  humanity.  Nor  are  we 
driven  to  mere  hypothesis  for  this  inference.  Any  one  whe  will 
carefully  study  the  dialogue  of  Plato  from  which  we  have  made 
the  above  extract  will  erant  that  we  have  much  reason  on  our 
side  when  we  assert  that  the  whole  state  of  mind  there  pre- 
sented is  one  deeply  coloured  by  the  fact  that  when  Socrates 
talks  about  language  he  really  means  Qreek.  It  would  be  a  deeply 
interesting  discussion,  and  one  by  no  means  irrelevant  to  the 
present  subject,  though  exceeding  the  limits  possible  for  its  dis- 
cussion in  this  place,  to  inquire  how  far  the  whole  tone  of  Greek 
iq)ecalation  was  influenced  by  these  thinkers  knowing  no  lan- 
guage but  their  own ;  to  investigate  its  relation  to  the  suppressed 
premiss  in  almost  every  argument  of  Socrates,  that  language  is 
the  undistorted  shadow  of  nature,  and  that  our  knowledge  of 
things,  therefore,  proceeds  pari  passu  with  our  accurate  appro' 
hension  of  the  meaning  of  words.  This  statement  mi^ht,  no 
doubt,  be  contradicted  in  the  words  of  Socrates  himself  In 
making  it  we  are  n6t  forgetting  that  striking  passage  (to  our 
perception  the  only  valuable  portion  of  the  dialogue)  where 
0O<CTates,  after  having  established  against  Hermogenes  that 
language^  like  every  other  instrument  used  by  man,  must,  if  it 
is  to  be  efficacious,  conform  itself  to  laws  not  invented  by  man, 
turns  round  and  establishes  against  Cratylus*  that  the  instrument 

♦  <lxp€  d€,  ^yyovjaufuPf  h  ra  ^rfToar  ra  irpaytiara  cucdKovBoi  T019  6vofiouri, 
iTKxmwf  olov  tKooTOP  ^ovXcTcu  tivai,  fjoj  iv¥0€is  6rt  ov  (TfUKpbs  Kivbvvos  €<mu 
i^anurriBrfpai ;  &C. 
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nay  be  perv^erted  to  evil  uses.  Certainly  no  dearer  aAsertioa 
of  the  distinctness  of  words  and  things  could  be  looked  far 
inom  Mr.  Mill  himself.  Nevertheless,  we  beHeve  that  the  oom- 
pariBon  of  anoieiit  and  modem  thought  establishes  the  aoBertioo, 
that  one  great  instrament  for  teaching  us  to  aepai;M»  woaxls  and 
things  is  the  divarotj  of  language  whidi  now  prevails  in  the 
<nviliaed  world. 

Our  modem  training,  howev^ ,  has  not  been  altogether  directed 
against  this  tendency.    Agreatportton  of  our  modem  edueatiaft, 
indeed,  consists  in  learning   fooreign  languages,  but  then  tabe 
language  to  which  we  aocord  the  ^ont  rank  is  one  whidi,  both 
irom  its  own  perfection  and  the  wealth  whidi  is  enshrined  in  it, 
is  best  fitted  to  disguise  from  us  all  that  the  diver^ty  of  Ian- 
guages  is  adapted  to  teach.    Till  we  look  upon  aU  lanraages 
with  perfect  impartiality,  ranging  nde  by  side  the  dialLct  of 
Plato  and  of  some  naked  savage,  we  are  in  no  position  to  enter 
on  the  study  of  i^ology.    Henoe  in  this  direction,  as  in  so  many 
others,  the  scholar  is  to  some  extent  at  issue  wilii  the  student 
Learning  is  not  always  the  best  friend  to  sdenca — the  two 
pursuits  require   attitudes   of  mind  which  are  not  invariably 
helpful  to  each  other.     We  see  this  exemplified,  for  instance,  in 
«uch*  books  as  Ebnis's  ''  Hermes'' — a  book  which  may  be  read 
now  with  a  certain  interest^  asafibrding  us  a  good  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  work  produced  by  a  mere  schokr,  on  a  subject  with  which 
Boholarship  has  very  little  to  do.     Everywhere  we  see  predomi* 
natingihe  scholar's  sense  of  an  aristocracyof  languages  of  a  particu- 
lar group,  and  an  individual  tongue  to  which  the  term  language 
may  be  applied  in  some  peculiar  and  typical  sense,  which  is  not 
shared  by  tibe  vulgar  herd  of  diidects,  whereby  men  oomnnmicate 
with  each  other.    This  is  exactly  the  feeling  of  Socrates.     Those 
Greek  words  which  he  sujqwses  to  have  been  adopted  fix>m  the 
barbarians,  are  for  him  exceptional  words.    He  has  no  sarcastic 
or  mond  etymology  to  extract  fix>m  them — he  lays  them  aside^ 
as  in  some  degree  irrelevant  to  tlie  Question  of  language.    There 
is  a  close  connection  between  this  belief,  and  the  uapossibility  of. 
seeing  that  no  theory  as  to  the  vocal  labels  by  which  our  con- 
ceptions are  kept  distinct  can  afford  any  infraenoe  as  to  thoee 
conceptions  theuHselves.     Socrates  inq^es,  in  the  Cratylus,  that 
according  to  our  decision  as  to  the  origin  of  language  will  fans 
our  view  as  to  the  nature  of  truth,  that  the  conventional  theory 
advocated  by  Hermogenes,  for  instance,  ignores  the  ibct,  that 
truth    is    absolute,    that    tihe    absolute   theory  advocated   by 
Cratylus  ignores  the  fact  that  language  may  be  fedse.    No  one 
in  our  day  would  repeat  exactly  this  mistake.     We  use  without 
scruple  metaphors  founded  on  die    dreams  of  mythology  or 
astrology,  we  borrow  words  from  every  illusion  or  delusion  which 
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bas  lasted  long  enough  to  leave  its  stamp  upon  language,  and 
never  feel  ourselves  toarebj  committed  to  any  advocacy  of  the 
theoiies  of  which  our  words  are,  as  it  were,  the  commemorating 
medals.  We  speak,  for  instance,  of  a  favourable  conjunction, 
and  are  not  astrologists,  we  criticise  a  saturnine  temperament, 
and  are  not  pagans.  Nevertheless,  we,  too,  confuse  the  label 
and  the  thing  labelled.  We  may  suppose  etymdogy  to  be  a 
mere  human  work,  reflecting  all  the  errors,  the  hasty  inferenoes, 
the  prejudices,  the  ffidse  metwhors  of  common  thought,  but  we 
ding  unconsciously  to  ourselves,  to  the  belief  that  there  is 
\  something  more  than  this  in  roots — ^that  they  reflect  some  in- 
herent connexion  between  sound  and  sense,  lying  in  a  stratum 
below  the  reach  of  human  error.  We  recoil  from  the  belief 
that  the  connexion  in  this  case,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  no  more 
than  some  resemblance  which  the  fancy  of  mankind  has  de- 
tected between  the  name  and  the  thing. 

In  short,  we  have  in  language,  and  especially  in  the  great 
language  of  antiquity,  whidi  has  formed  the  study  of  the 
learned  world,  an  instrument  the  perfection  of  which  disguises 
&om  us  that  it  is  no  more  than  an  instrument.  Suppose,  to 
use  a  metaphor  which  has  been  applied  to  this  subject  beforet, 
that  the  plough  were  elaborated  to  some  much  more  extensive 
use  than  at  present.  Suppose  it  not  only  turned  up  the  soil,  but 
scattered  and  watered  the  seed,  weeded  the  young  crop,  and 
reaped  the  com, — ^suppose,  in  short,  that  there  were  no  process 
of  agriculture  that  was  not  performed  by  it, — ^would  not  there 
be  a  very  powerful  tendency  in  the  minds  of  those  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  stages  by  which  the  instrument  had  been  thus 
perfected,  to  beHeve  that  it  was  something  more  than  an  ex- 
pedient for  bringing  together  the  two  elements  of  the  desired 
result — the  seed  and  the  soil — ^to  believe  that  it  possessed  an 
actual  fertilizing  power  of  its  own?  This  is  the  case  with 
language.  It  has  done  its  work  so  well,  that  we  forget  that  this, 
work  is  no  more  than  to  communicate  thoughts,  which  are 
seldom,  indeed,  separated  from  it  in  fact,  but  are  perfectly 
independent  of  it  in  essence.  We  say,  that  thought  and  language 
are  seHdom  separated  in  fact,  we  deny  that  this  is  never  the  case. 
As  M.  Chama  has  well  remarked  in  his  eloquent  and  discursive 
essay  on  the  subject,  every  time  any  one  stops  to  seek  for  a 
word,  he  has  the  thought  without  the  name  in  his  mind.  We 
could  not  carry  on  a  train  of  reasoning  with  these  vague  un- 
labelled  thoughts ;  thinking  certainly  is  in  the  minds  of  human 
beings  invariably  a  process  of  words.  But,  that  this  is  even  an 
unchangeable  necessity  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  not  a  mere 
consequence  of  human  inflrmity,  a  poverty  of  memory  and 
imagination,  demanding  the  symbol  to  correct  the  weakness  o£ 
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its  hold  on  the  thing  symbolized,  is  what  we  have  no  reason 
whatever  to  believe.  The  instrument,  for  aught  we  know,  may 
be  one  which  can  be  well  dispensed  with  by  higher  natures 
than  ours. 

Both  the  uncultivated  and  the  learned  mind,  therefore,  are 
specially  liable  to  influences  which  tend  to  the  confusion  of 
words  and  thoughts,  and  inclined,  therefore,  to  the  reception  of 
any  theory  which  treats  the  connexion  between  the  two  as 
absolute.  The  uncultivated,  because,  with  such  a  mind  the 
Mlacy  of  invariable  association  is  always  strongest, — ^the  learned, 
because  learning,  which  consists  with  us  in  the  study  of  a  lan- 
guage which  is  the  shrine  of  the  most  valuable  legacy  of  the 
world's  thinkers,  tends  both  to  give  undue  importance  to  language 
in  general,  and  to  pick  out  a  particular  language  as  entitled  to  a 
certain  typical  significance  which  disqualifies  the  mind  for  an 
impartial  study  of  comparative  philology.  While  both  these 
innuences  are  active  on  that  vague  composite  body  of  readers 
and  talkers  who  make  up  what  is  called  public  opinion,  we  must 
expect  the  progress  of  the  truth,  to  which  they  are  opposed,  to 
be  but  slow.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  perceptible  ona  "That 
interjections  and  imitative  words  are  really  taken  up  to  some 
extent,  be  it  large  or  small,  into  the  very  body  and  structure  of 
language,  is  what  no  one  denies,*'*  is  an  admission  that  would 
not  have  been  made  ten  years  ago. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  other  and  deeper- 
seated  prejudices  which  encumber  our  way,  let  us  pause  to  notice 
one  objection  to  this  theory,  which  certainly  would  not  deserve 
even  the  most  cursory  notice,  if  it  were  due  to  any  less-respected 
authority  than  Prof  Max  Miiller.  ''  If  language  were  nothing 
more  than  vocal  imitation,"  he  says, ''  it  would  be  hard  to  under- 
stand why  animals  should  be  without  it"  Like  Charles  II.  and 
the  fish  in  his  bowl  of  water,  we  should  like  to  be  sure  of  the  £Etct 
before  we  argue  about  it.  Is  it  easy  now,  or  on  any  theory,  to 
understand  why  animab  are  without  language?  Those  who 
would  answer  in  the  affirmative  confuse  two  very  different  things  : 
a  firm  conviction  that  a  particular  fact  will  always  continue 
unchanged  and  a  comprehension  of  the  reason  for  that  fact.  We 
protest  against  the  introduction  into  the  discussion  of  the  question 
of  animals.  If,  indeed,  they  were  distinguished  firom  men  in  their 
want  of  language  and  in  nothing  b^des — ^if  speech  were  the 
cUffereifUia  which  separated  the  species  Homo  from  the  genus 
Animal — then  it  would  be  an  essential  part  of  every  theory  on 
the  subject  to  adapt  it  to  this  difference,  to  explain  this  negative 
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instance  where  the  causes,  which  in  man  produced  their  full 
effect,  met  with  counteracting  causes  by  which  this  effect  was  neu- 
tralized. But  is  this  the  case  between  man  and  animals  ?  la 
the  brute  man  minus  speech  ?  is  man  the  brute  plus  speech  ? 
Those  who  think  that  he  is  really  include  in  speech  all  that 
speech  implies,  and  so  again  make  the  connexion  of  Thought  and 
Language  absolute.  So  that  the  question  of  animals  can  never 
be  made  apposite  to  the  question  except  by  begging  the  question. 
The  mental  condition  of  animals  is  one  of  those  subjects  which 
would  appear  profoundly  mysterious  to  us  if  the  mere  facts  of 
the  case  were  not  so  familiar.  No  one,  we  think,  can  understand 
the  state  of  mind  in  an  intelligent  dog  in  the  same  sense  as  he 
understands  every  shade  of  intelligence  in  a  human  being.  We 
cannot,  in  imagination,  put  ourselves  into  that  stage  of  mental 
being.  We  cannot  gradually  diminish  our  intellectual  light  till 
we  reach  the  twilight  of  canine  intelligence.  It  is  not  a  mere 
process  of  subtraction :  if  we  put  ourselves  back  so  far,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  much  further.  We  can  much  more  easily  figure 
to  ourselves  the  mental  state  of  idiots  than  of  animate  The 
present  writer  once  gave  a  nut  to  a  monkey  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  which  he  held  out  in  the  left  hand,  clapping  down  the 
right  ap<m  it  until  the  nut  was  cracked  and  returned  to  him« 
Can  any  one  imagine  himself  in  the  state  of  mind  to  make  a 
similar  sign,  and  not  to  attempt  some  vocal  imitation  of  sounds 
he  must  often  have  heard  ?  The  animtd  world  is  a  mystery  to 
us  on  which  a  theory  on  the  Origin  of  Language  is  not  bound  to 
throw  any  light  whatever.  Why  a  creature  who  can  remember, 
reason,  and  understand  language  cannot  speak,  is  a  problem  left 
unsolved  by  any  view  we  take  upon  the  subject  of  speech.  Again 
we  protest  against  the  notion,  that  any  question  left  open  by  a 
particular  theory  is  any  objection  to  that  theory ;  let  arguments 
be  confuted  on  their  own  ground,  and  not  on  that  of  some  in- 
ference with  which  the  fancy  of  men  may  connect  them.  The 
mimetic  school  undertakes  to  answer  the  question  **  How  did 
language  arise  T  With  the  question  *'  How  did  it  not  arise  f  it 
has  nothing  to  do. 

A  large  part  of  the  opposition  encountered  by  our  theory,  then, 
is  accounted  for  by  the  common  intellectual  fallacy  of  supposing 
invariable  association  in  experience  to  indicate  connexion  in 
nature.  Speaking  loosely,  we  should  say  that  the  remedy  lay  in 
41  somewhat  lessened  idea  of  the  importance  of  language — in  a 
dear  understanding  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  system  of 
daborate  labelling  our  ideas.  We  shall  leam  much  in  the  study 
of  language  of  the  history  of  human  thought ;  we  shall  discover 
much  that  is  valuable  concerning  the  association  of  ideas  and 
the  theories  in  which  they  have  been  arranged  ;  but  after  all  we 
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shall  learn  nothing  about  things  in  stndjring  langoi^,  accept 
what  our  forefathers  thought  about  them.  No .  manipulation 
of  words  will  teach  us  anything  but  the  thoughts  of  their  maker ; 
we  cannot  get  anything  out  of  language  but  what  men  have  put 
into  it  If  this  is  clearly  understo^,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  name 
was  given  just  as  a  child  is  christened,  for  some  reason  that  may 
or  may  not  be  a  good  one.  We  shall  be  ready,  in  short,  to  enter 
on  an  investigation  of  names  with  a  full  assurance  that  they  form 
no  part  of  the  things  to  which  they  apply — that  whatever  may 
be  the  reason  for  that  application,  it  is  one  that  belongs  to  the 
mind  and  not  to  nature. 

But  the  larger  part  of  that  prejudice  which  prevents  such 
simple  and  obvious  arguments  as  those  by  which  the  mimetic 
theory  is  8um>orted  from  producing  their  just  effect,  is  not  in- 
tellectual It  is  felt  too  that  this  theory  on  the  origin  of 
language  indicates  a  particular  view  on  the  origin  of  humanity, 
from  which  the  greater  number  of  those  who  criticise  it  would 
shrink  with  abhorrence.  We  cannot  go  back  in  thought  to  a 
period  when  our  ancestors  communicated  with  each  other  by 
mimetic  cries  and  gestures  without  going  back  a  little  further, 
and  ask  ourselves  whether  such  creatures  could,  properly  speaking; 
be  called  human.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  real  stumblingUock  to 
the  mimetic  theory.  Logic  does  its  work  in  vain  :  a  mightier 
adversary  holds  the  passage  to  belief,  and  will  not  ciHifess  itself 
vanquished.  Some  portion  of  the  objection  arising  from  this 
source  has  been  answered  already  as  mr  as  it  can  be  answered. 
Man's  place  in  nature  is  a  question  to  be  decided  on  its  own 
ground ;  it  has  no  influence  upon  the  question  of  his  place  out 
of  nature.  The  circumstances  which  attended  the  first  appearance 
of  our  race  on  this  globe  may  be  very  unlike  what  we  should 
have  imagined :  they  may  include  events  which  we  find  very  diflS- 
cult  to  arrange  in  harmony  with  convictions  whidi  it  is  impossible 
to  surrender.  But  they  must  stand  or  fall  on  their  own  evidence, 
and  not  on  their  adaptability  to  those  convictions.  The  past  is, 
in  this  respect,  simply  on  a  level  with  the  present  We  actually 
do  reconcile  with  these  convictions — reconcile  them,  that  is,  so 
far  as  to  keep  both  iu  our  mind  together — a  hundred  unques- 
tionable fiwrts  which  present  precisely  that  kind  of  opposition  to 
those  convictions  on  which  we  reject  other  facts  that  but  for 
these  difficulties  would  also  be  considered  unquestionable.  We 
cannot  weed  the  present  of  all  circumstance  which  conflicts  with 
our  fundamental  belief,  and  therefore  we  learn  to  admit  this 
mutual  hostility  between  difierent  clauses  of  our  creed  as  a  pos- 
sible fact ;  but  we  do  not,  as  we  ought,  apply  this  lesson  to  our 
judgment  on  the  past.  There  it  is  possible  to  set  up  our  belief 
on  certain  subjects  as  a  sieve,  and  reject  all  evidence  which  will 
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noi  pass  thron^b  it  What  we  lienr  and  see  we  must  bdieve : 
wa  even  extodd  this  bdief  to  what  oor  oontemporaries  hear  and 
sea  And  the  results  tfatis  admitted  to  our  mind  sorely  oi^»ht  to 
teadk  iM  that  we  are  not  intended  to  fit  into  each  other  the 
diffinr^at  seetions  of  our  knowkdi^,  like  a  child's  dissected  iiia|H- 
that  we  should  simply  admit  everj  &ct  that  rests  on  sufficient 
evidenoe,  and  leave  it  to  find  its  own  place.  We  make  a  double 
ndslake  in  this  respect  We  suppose  every  fact  which  does  not 
ittustrate  a  principle  (if  it  be  of  considerable  importance)  to  eon- 
ffiet  with  it,  and  we  suppose  every  hct  which  does  confliet 
widi  a  principle  considered  ezdusivdy  must  be  untrue^  Botii 
these  mistakes  are  exemplified  in  popular  prejudice  on  the  origin 
of  language.  A  large  part  of  the  objection  felt  to  it  arises  simply 
firom  the  first—from  a  notion  of  the  dignity  of  humanity,  and  of 
language  as  its  charaeterktic,  which  is  certainly  not  helped  out 
\j  the  mimetic  theory  of  die  origin  of  language.  But  then  so 
long  88  we  keep  to  the  subject  itse&y  nether  is  this  preconoeived 
idea  at  all  hindered  by  it  Witii  inferences^  and  perfectly  aonnd 
inferences  from  the  theory,  we  admit  that  the  case  is  diflmnt ; 
bat  the  value  and  importance  of  language  itself  is  not  afiected  bj 
our  view  of  the  manner  in  whidi  it  was  developed.  We  may 
<qpen  Lidddl  and  Scott's  Qreek  Dictionary  with  just  the  same 
ddight  as  at  a  masterly  exhibition  of  a  perfect  instrument,  and  yet 
believe  that  it  Ims  been  entirely  developed  from  a  few  awkward 
attempts  at  rendering  natural  sound.  Our  admiration  for  the 
palace  or  the  temple  of  a  civilized  nation  is  not  touched  by  the 
belief  that  it  is  the  expansion  of  an  attempt  to  imitate  the 
cave,  or  the  tent,  or  thei(»rest  nook,  in  which  man  may  at  first 
have  found  shelter,  and  which  have  been  r^arded  as  eadi  the 
type  of  an  elaborate  and  highly  (organized  style  of  ardiitectura 
Xleither  language  nor  anything  else  loses  its  dignity  with  its 
mystery. 

We  return  to  the  work  which  we  have  treated  as  the  beat  ex- 
ponent of  the  mimetic  theory,  and  again  in  a  spirit  of  dissent  This 
time,  however,  it  is  not  an  excess  of  concession  with  which  we 
would  tax  Mr.  Farrar,  but  the  opposite  defect.  He  dwells  upon 
tiie  fact  that  the  larger  part  of  the  world  is  sunk  in  barbarism 
now,  as  a  difficulty  quite  as  great  as  that  of  barbarism  being  the 
original  state  of  mankind ;  and  on  the  inference  that  our  incapa- 
city to  reject  the  one  is  an  argument  against  our  finding  any 
obstacle  in  the  other.  Any  one  may,  no  doubt^  hear  and  see  in 
one  week  of  his  life  more  events  which  conflict  with  the  idea  of 
the  dignity  of  man  and  the  moral  government  under  which  he 
is  placed,  than  he  will  find  in  any  theory  on  the  Origin  of  Lan- 
guage. Still,  it  is  a  difficulty  of  quite  another  dimension  to 
believe  in  any  degraded  state  of  humanity  existing  upon  the 
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earth  now,  and  to  believe  in  it  as  the  original  state  of  mankind. 
It  18  not  iJie  mere  fact  of  barbarism  that  is  perplexing.  It  is  the 
&ct,  apart  from  any  shadow  of  human  error ;  it  is  the  assumption 
of  this  condition  as  the  starting-point  of  humanity  that  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  our  beUef  on  other  subjects.  We  must  believe 
in  degradation,  and  we  can  to  some  degree  reconcile  ourselves  to 
the  belief  by  connecting  this  disorder  with  preceding  sin.  But 
the  mimetic  theory  demands  a  step  beyond  this :  it  forces  us  to 
accept  a  condition  which  we  can  only  describe  as  degraded  as 
the  s^artine-point  of  the  human  race;  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  this  difficulty  is  one  of  a  different  order  from  the 
former. 

If  the  conception  of  humanity,  however,  slowly  emergmg  from 
a  state  scarcely  distinguished  from  that  of  the  brutes,  conflicts 
with  our  belief  on  other  subjects,  does  it  not  harmonize  with 
every  particle  of  evidence  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
subject  from  other  quarters  ?  All  evidence  on  the  earlier  state 
of  mankind  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  low  one. 
Whatever  leads  in  the  other  direction  is  the  l^end  which  em- 
bodies the  popular  feeling  we  are  endeavouring  to  justify.  What 
a  significance  is  there  in  the  Lake-dwellings,  the  dfbris  of  which 
yields  us  so  much  of  our  evidence  as  to  pre-historic  man  I  What 
a  tale  of  insecurity,  of  mutual  distrust  and  terror,  is  told  in  the 
remnants  of  those  uncomfortable  watery  homes  1  They  lead  us 
far  away  from  the  Golden  Age.  We  smile  at  the  extravagance 
of  the  earUer  theologians  of  the  Church  of  England  in  their 
pictures  of  the  primitive  state  of  man — ^at  that  state  which,  as 
Qlanvill  says,  "  as  far  exceeded  the  hyperboles  with  which  fond 
fancy  decorates  the  objects  of  her  affection  as  these  transcend 
their  dim  originals'' — at  that  strange  glow  which,  reflected  from 
classic  feeling  on  the  simple  narrative  in  (Genesis,  turned  Adam 
to  a  paragon  of  wisdom,  and  created  a  vision  of  excellence  which 
exceeded  anything  that  we  could  make  the  goal  of  humanity ; 
but  we  ding  to  the  illusion  all  the  same.  In  a  softened  form 
the  Golden  Age  is  still  precious  to  us,  and  we  listen  for  long  in 
vain  to  the  arguments  for  any  theory  which  bids  us  renounce  it 
Yet  they  coincide  with  every  other  argument  drawn  from  the 
early  history  of  mankind.  Nor  is  the  result  to  which  they  point 
without  anidogy,  surelv,  in  the  history  of  an  individual  life. 

The  true  theory  of  language,  like  that  of  every  other  science^ 
would  have  before  it  a  comparatively  short  and  easy  task  in  the 
persuasion  of  mankind,  if  the  state  of  mind  to  which  it  addressed 
itself  were  that  of  conscious  ignorance.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
conscious  ignorance  is  not  the  learner's  starting  point,  but  a 
station  first  attained  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  journey.  The 
state  of  mind,  with  regard  to  the  subject-matter  of  such  » 
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sdence  as  philology,  is  not  a  mere  blank.  With  the  mind,  as 
with  the  soil,  a  large  part  of  the  labour  of  cultivation  consists  in 
what  is  merely  negative,  in  the  weeding  out  the  self-sown  seeds 
of  prejudice,  and  breaking  up  the  hard  soil  of  custom  and 
afisociation.  The  mind  does  not  lie  fallow  any  more  than  the 
earth :  with  both  of  these  we  must  eradicate  many  weeds  before 
we  sow  one  seed,  and  the  lightest  thistle-down  does  not  spread 
more  rapidly,  or  retain  its  hold  with  more  stubbornness,  than 
the  prejudices,  and,  what  Bacon  would  call,  "prejudicate 
opinions"  (for  there  is  a  shade  of  distinction  between  the  two), 
which  possess  the  mind  of  an  ordinary  man  on  the  subject  of 
anything  so  familiar  as  the  words  he  uses  at  every  hour  of  the 
day.  These  prejudicate  opinions,  various  as  they  are,  may  all 
be  traced  to  one  seed.  With  whatever  variety,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  mind  in  which  they  have  taken  root,  they  are  all 
due  to  some  form  of,  or  inference  from,  the  notion,  that  words 
are  something  more  than  the  signs  of  things, — signs  which  in 
nature  have  absolutely  no  connexion  with  their  object  This  is 
a  fallacy  of  so  wide  a  prevalence,  and  of  an  influence  so  hostile  to 
many  different  kinds  of  truth,  that  we  look  upon  the  adoption  of 
the  mimetic  view  of  language  as  a  valuable  gain  to  a  very  much 
wider  region  of  truth  than  that  which  is  directly  illustrated  by 
it.  To  us  it  seems  that  some  among  the  finest  minds  of  our 
day  waste  a  large  part  of  their  energy  through  an  obstinate 
adhesion  to  the  belief — ^from  which  the  varied  languages  of  the 
modem  world  seem  expressly  intended  to  deliver  us — that 
nomenclature  is  a  part  of  truth.  At  all  events,  those  who  know 
anything  of  controversy  will  admit  that  it  would  be  wonderfully 
shortened  and  sweetened,  if  each  combatant  would  renounce  the 
names  which  they  knew  their  adversary  to  use  in  a  different 
sense  from  themselvea  Certainly  it  would  be  some  step  towards 
this  end,  if  these  words  were  accepted  as  metaphors,  good  or 
bad,  derived  at  first-hand  from  some  imitative  sound,  whereby 
the  original  subject  of  the  metaphor  was  pointed  out  When 
their  slender  connexion  with  the  thing  was  clearly  seen,  how 
entirely  its  whole  practical  import  would  be  seen  to  rest  on 
convention.  We  despise  the  meagre  conventional  theory  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  indeed  its  absurdity  was  refuted  by 
Lucretius  as  completely  as  is  possible  to  the  most  advanced 
Ungnist  of  our  day.  Nevertheless,  though  the  theory  is  below 
contempt  with  reference  to  the  origin  of  language  as  a  historical 
event,  it  seems  to  us  practically  to  contain  a  much  truer  view  of 
the  ricUure  of  language  than  the  Platonic  extreme.  M.  Benan's 
saying  that  the  connexion  of  the  word  and  the  thing  is  ''  never 
absolute,  never  arbitrary,  always  motiv^,'*  has  been  cited  with 
approval  among  others  by  Mr.  Farrar,  and  of  course  it  expresses 
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Ml  impcurtant  tnith  in  poiniio^  out  that  men  must  at  first  have 
dioeen  names  whidi  actually  md  suggest  th^  objects,  and  that 
with  this  vriU  had  nothing  to  do.  We  feel,  however,  with  regard 
to  this  phrase,  much  as  an  able  writer  in  the  Fortnightly 
Beview*  does  with  refi^ard  to  Humboldt's  discovery,  that  lan- 
guage is  an  '^organism, '  a  phrase  which  seems  specially  devised, 
as  he  traly  remarks,  to  kem  language  apart  from  other  human 
arts  and  contrivanoes.  '^  If,"  he  oontinues,  **  the  practical  shifts,  by 
wfaidi  words  are  shaped  or  aralied  to  fit  new  meanings,  are  uiA 
devised  by  ui  operation  <^  ttte  understanding,  we  ought  con- 
sist^itly  to  carry  the  stratagem  of  the  soldier  on  the  field,  or  the 
contrivances  of  the  workman  at  his  bench,  bade  into  the  dark 
regions  of  instinct- and  involuntary  action.''  How  is  it  with 
words  of  which  we  have  actually  witnessed  the  origin  ?  The 
word  tdegraan^  for  instance,  is  certainly  younger  than  the 
youngest  of  those  who  use  it ;  it  is  the  hU^est  specimen  we  caa 
select  of  that  increment  to  language  which  is  the  legacy  of  each 
generation  to  its  successor,  as  it  came  into  use  with  all  the  painful 
aiBOoiatbn  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857.  We  all  remember, 
amid  the  agitation  and  anguish  of  that  time,  how  cool  and 
ddibecate  was  the  discusoon  as  to  the  name  which  diould  be 
applied  to  the  message  that  so  deeply  stirred  our  hearts. 
Arbitrary  k  not  the  wc«d  to  give  our  selection,  perhaps,  for  the 
woBd  was  furmed  aocoidinff  to  analogy,  but  we  made  it  in  just 
the  same  spirit  that  a  mouier  names  her  infiant  after  his  £ftdier. 
We  gave  a  particular  name  for  a  particular  reason,  there  was 
Bathing  unoonscioos  or  iostiBctive  in  the  proceeding. 

The  truth  is  that  the  analogy  of  the  Oafylus,  inc<msist^iUy 
as  this  is  carried  out,  where  language  is  throughout  compared  to 
an  instrament^  is  a  very  much  better  one  than  the  anak)gy  more 
fimiliar  to  modem  ears^  where  lai^;oage  is  compared  to  a  plant 
The  very  name  of  the  roots  which  is  now  of  course  a  part  of 
philology,  seems  to  us  in  some  respects  unfortunata  It  is  not  a 
bad  metaphor,  but  people  are  apt  to  foiget  that  it  is  only  a 
metaphor,  and  then  it  becomes  false.  The  imposition  to  the 
mimetic  ^eory,  for  instance,  whidi  rests  upon  tl^  demand  that 
tmry  word  studl  be  traced  back  to  a  root  before  any  att^npt  to 
discov<er  in  it  some  attraipt  at  imitation,  seems  to  us  merely  to 
arise  from  the  fao^  that  those  who  make  use  of  it  are  ^slaved 
hf  a  metanhoc  Take;,  for  insiancey  tiie  reviewer's  criticism  on 
MX.  Fanar  s  analjrsts  of  those  words  which  have  arisen  fix>m  the 
'    "  ^    i  of  the  infantine  sound,  ba. 


^Mr.  Farrar  reasonablv  enough  assmnes,'*  says  the  writer,  "  what 
mtj  he  callod  children's  language,  sueh  as  papa,  baby,  ^.,  as  having 
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<^ntribut6d  tomethiBg  to  the  materials  of  language,  yet  here  too  he 
appears  to  fall  into  a  pitfall  which  laj  temptingly  open  before  him. 
He  compares,  ^.y.,  babbo  father,  basium  kiss ;  fiajiaZut  stammer,  badare 
gape,  and  so  on,  to  show  the  wonderful  fertility  of  a  root  ba.  Yet  'tis 
■cridently  unfair  to  pick  out  a  mass  of  words  with  totally  different  mean- 
ing, and  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  begin  vnth  ba,  to  refer 
them  to  a  common  root.  That  there  is  some  reason  why  certain 
aoonda,  such  as  pa,  ma,  ba,  ^.,  appear  in  so  many  languages  as  repre- 
•antatiTes  of  notions  fiuniliar  to  children  is  evident  enough ;  but  when^ 
for  instance,  baba  appears  within  the  same  £imily  of  languages  in 
Frisian  as  father,  in  Russian  as  grandmother,  while  baby  it  English 
(and  there  are  hundreds  of  such  cases),  it  is  a  misuse  of  terms  to  call 
that  a  root  which  couYeys  no  common  meaning  with  its  sound,  and 
probably  only  owes  its  frequent  appearance  to  the  scarcity  of  articulate 
sounds  suitable  for  children's  use,  which  would  lead  to  the  same  being 
adopted  again  and  again." 

It  is  then  eTidently  unfair  (to  turn  to  the  tyi^cal  example  of 
the  reviewer's  master)  to  pick  oat  a  couple  of  words  with  such  « 
totally  diff(u«nt  meaning  as  speculation  and  spice^  and  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  they  both  begin  with  a  syllable  8{hc  or 
qMCy  to  trace  them  to  a  common  root.  Is  it  in  this  case  a  misuse 
of  terms  to  call  that  a  root  whidi  conveys  no  common  meaning 
with  its  sound  ?  If  so,  the  sacred  canon  of  Bopp,  and  Pott,  aM 
Hiiller  most  undergo  some  modification.  If  basiom  kiss^  babbo 
father,  badare  gape,  all  originated  in  the  attempt  to  imitate  the 
eoond  made  in  simply  opening  the  lips  and  emitting  the  breath, 
that  sound  seems  to  ns  as  more  oovioosl^  the  root  of  those 
words  than  uiy  of  Professor  Miiller's  denvatives  finom  a  root 
spae.  Those  dsrivatives  aflEbrd  as  good  an  example  as  coold  be 
desired,  that  the  o&hoots  of  a  oommon  root  have  very  often 
received  no  common  meaning  with  their  common  soond.  Soch 
objections  seem  to  arise  frrai  overlooking  the  fact  that  all  that 
we  mean  in  calling  one  word  the  root  of  another,  is  that  it  is  some 
modification  of  a  particolar  sonnd  to  exprees  an  object  in  whidi 
a  resemblance  can  be  traced  to  another  object  suggested  bj 
the  original  sound.  Bot  the  &ot  is,  that  the  reviewer  »  arguing 
upon  an  assumption  whidi,  if  he  did  but  express,  he  would  see 
was  begging  the  question.  It  really  is  a  piurt  of  his  definition 
of  a  root^  that  it  sball  be  significant  ^ow  that  is  the  verj 
questioQ  at  issue  between  him  and  u&  If  the  original  con* 
•titaents  of  language  were  significant,  the  mimetic  theory  of  the 
Origin  of  Language  is  a  £use  ona  If  the  very  first  words 
usea  to  point  out  an  object  had  a  meaning  dP  their  own  previous 
to  that  use,  then  that  meanii^  could  not  have  beoi  derived  from 
imitation.  But  that  is  the  point  to  be  proved,  uid  not  a»* 
<umed. 

Here,  no  doubts  as  in  dealing  with  interjection,  ICr.  Fanar 
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lias  weakened  his  position  by  supposing  these  infant  cries  to 
originate  language  otherwise  than  through  imitation.  It  is  not 
the  child  saying,  mum-mum-mum,  that  originates  the  word 
mamma.  It  is  the  mother,  adopting  these  syllables  as  the 
imitation  of  the  sounds  most  easily  uttered  by  her  infant^  who 
leads  him  to  associate  them  with  herself.  We  have  dwelt  with 
sufficient  length  on  this  flaw  in  Professor  Farrar's  interesting  and 
learned  work.  Could  we  persuade  him  to  amend  it,  could  we 
further  induce  him,  by  the  omission  of  a  certain  small  portion  of 
the  work,  to  withdraw  all  countenance  to  the  erroneous  theory 
that  any  view  of  the  Origin  of  Languj^e  connects  itself  with 
any  view  of  metaphysics,  we  should  find  little  wanting  in  the 
work  as  a  popular  exhibition  of  what  we  hold  to  be  one  of  the 
scientific  theories  of  the  greatest  importance  under  discussion 
at  the  present  day.  We  have  spoken  chiefly  of  the  defects  of 
this  work  in  the  foregoing  paper,  because  our  aim  has  been  less 
to  criticise  the  volume  itself  than  to  give  a  general  view  of  the 
object  which  the  writer  sets  before  himself  in  that  work,  and  to 
suggest  to  him  those  alterations  by  which  it  might  be  most 
successfully  carried  out.  The  blemishes  in  his  production  ar^ 
therefore,  dwelt  upon  in  this  article  at  a  length  quite  dispropor- 
tionate to  their  real  importance — we  have,  in  fact,  endeavoured 
to  write  a  supplement  to  Mr.  Farrar's  ^^  Essay  on  Language/'  and 
not  a  criticism  upon  it. 

We  have  spoken  of  one  or  two  scientific  fancies  which  appear 
to  us  illustrations  of  the  metaphysical  stage  of  thought  The 
hypothesis,  however,  which  presents  us  with  a  conception  most 
completely  analogous  to  tne  phonetic  tjrpes  is  the  "plastic 
powers''  of  the  older  geologists, — ^that  influence  of  the  stars  oa 
tiie  materials  of  mountains,  by  which  the  rock  was  fiashioned 
into  the  likeness  of  sheUs  and  other  organic  remains.  In  both 
these  theories  we  have  a  blending  of  physical  and  metaphysical 
ideas  such  as  can  only  be  received  into  the  imagination  by  being 
thrown  back  into  the  past  '*  Where,"  asks  Leonardo  da  Vinciy 
one  of  the  first  opponents  of  these  mystical  agents^  ''are  the 
stars  now  forming  in  the  hills  shells  of  distinct  ages  and  species  f ' 
**  Where,''  we  may  repeat,  **are  men  now  discovering  vocal 
expressions  corresponding  to  visual  impressions?"  The  answer 
from  our  opponents  would  be  also  the  answer  from  Leonardo's^ 
these  "phonetic  types" — these  "plastic  powers" — must  have 
existed  ''because  their  effects  continue  to  exist."  The  last 
notion  only  seems  more  irrational  to  us  than  the  first,  partly 
because  we  have  not  yet  got  beyond  it,  and  partly  because  the 
association  of  sound  with  metaphysical  ideas  is  so  much  closer 
than  is  possible  in  the  case  of  sight  The  notion  of  stars  doing 
the  part  of  artists  is  only  more  obvUmal/y  magical  than  that  of 
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sense  throwing,  as  it  were,  a  shadow  on  sound ;  in  reality  the 
two  conceptions  imply  an  equally  wide  departure  from  the 
course  of  law.  And  in  both  cases  they  disguise  from  us  a  pre- 
cisely analogous  truth — or  rather  the  same  truth,  that  the  past 
is  uniform  with  the  present,  that  like  causes  then  produced  like 
effects,  and  that  those  results  which  our  imagination  summons 
unknown  agents  to  achieve  were  due  to  the  mere  continuance  of 
those  now  working  under  our  eyes.  Though  we  must  go  so  far 
hack  into  the  past  for  an  example  of  the  complete  metaphysical 
&llacy  in  geology,  the  triumph  of  the  opposite  truth  is  an  event 
of  our  own  day.  Precisely  analogous  to  the  contempt  with 
which  people  now  receive  the  hypoUiesis  of  the  Mimetic  School 
is  that  which  was  poured  upon  the  doctrines  of  Scrope  and 
Lyell  when  they  first  began  to  explain  the  present  condition  of 
the  earth's  sur&ce  on  principles  now  actm^  under  our  eyes. 
Nobody  attempted  to  Aenj  some  scope  to  these  agencies;  au 
insignificant  margin  of  the  whole  gigantic  work  might,  it 
was  conceded,  be  due  to  their  operation ;  but  the  assertion  that 
all  that  was  needed  to  spfead  this  supposed  margin  over  the 
whole  was  a  simple  extension  of  the  time  demanded  for  its  pro- 
duction, was  received  with  a  smile.  The  controversy  is  now 
exactly  repeated  on  the  ground  of  philology.  "  Here  and  there, 
it  is  said,  you  will  no  doubt  find  an  imitative  word  that  has 
crept  into  true  language— a  *  sound-word,'  as  Mr.  Tylor  calls  it — 
doing  duty  for  a  'sense- word ;'  but  the  proportion' of  this  mere 
Mnge  of  true  language  to  the  wide  garment  that  forms  the  mantle 
of  thought,  is  too  trifling  to  be  taken  into  account."  It  is  the 
illusion  of  an  impatient  child  who  watches  for  a  couple  of 
minutes  the  progress  of  some  vast  building  while  a  single  stone, 
perhaps,  is  fitted  into  its  place,  and  would  scorn  the  supposition 
that  these  walls  and  towers  were  raised  by  workmen  no  more 
powerful  or  agile  than  those  whose  additions  to  the  structure  his 
Aort  interval  of  watching — not  short  to  him — would  fail  to 
detect.  Such  is  the  attitude  of  the  half-cultivated  mind  towards 
all  science  that  deals  with  the  past  The  child's  interval  of 
curiosity  measures  a  larger  fragment  of  the  progress  of  a  build- 
ing than  the  observation  of  a  life-time  can  follow  of  such  changes 
as  those  which  have  fashioned  the  earth  we  inhabit^  or  the  mighty 
instrument  we  make  use  of  in  the  communication  of  thought* 
Our  observation  follows  too  small  a  portion  of  the  vast  curve 
to  detect  its  deviation  from  a  straight  line,  and  when  its  goal  is 
pointed  out  to  us  we  refuse  to  believe  that  this  can  be  attained 
otherwise  than  by  a  violent  change  of  direction.  But  the  pro- 
gress of  all  physical  knowledge  converges  to  the  certainty  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  past  history  of  this  universe  that  corre- 
sponds to  such  a  change  of  direction.    The  path  which  men's 
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fancies  have  marked  out  for  sdence  would  be  represented  by  a 
zig*zag  line,  a  succession  of  changes,  no  one  of  which  suggested 
tiukt  which  should  follow,  or  recsdled  that  whidi  should  precede. 
The  curve  bv  which  we  have  symbolized  that  path  which  idl 
evidence  inmcates  as  marked  out  for  it  by  God  is  one  for  which 
our  feeble  analysis  as  yet  supplies  no  formula.  We  cannot,  except 
to  a  verv  trifling  extent,  generalize  from  the  progress  of  natural 
knowledge  in  our  own  day,  and  determine  its  course  in  the  future; 
but  this  much  we  know,  that  it  forms  an  unbroken  unity.  Scien* 
tific  men  would  attach  little  value  to  the  speculations  which 
occupied  the  earliest  European  thinkers^  their  endeavours  to  find 
some  one  principle  whioi  should  form,  as  it  were,  the  mot 
dfnigme  of  the  universe  seems  to  our  contemporaries  puerile  ; 
but  here,  perhaps^  as  in  so  many  other  directions,  the  truth  is 
less  unlike  the  first  instinctive  feeling  of  childhood  tKan  the 
negative  criticism  of  youth,  and  mature  thought,  enriched  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  ages,  n^y  yet  return  to  that  simpler 
view  from  wmch  it  started,  and  leam^  in  some  sense  that  is  still 
impossible  to  us,  to  recognise  the  force  of  the  universe  as  On$. 
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1.  VigorOUim'a    SagcL     Translated    by   the  Bt.   Eon.  Sir 

Edmund  Head,  Bart    Williams  and  Norgate.    186& 

2.  The  Sdda  of  Scermmd  the  Lea/med.    With  a  Mythological 

Index.    PartL    Triibner  and  Co.     1866. 

3.  The  Story  of  OieU  the  Ovikuw.    Fr(m,  ihe  Icelandic.    By 

O.  W.  Dasent.    Edmonston  and  Douglas.    1866. 

4.  IceHandic  Legends.    Collected  by  J6n  Abnason.     Trans- 

lated by  G.  E.  J.  Powell  and  ExbIkub  Magnxtsson. 
Bentley.    1864. 
5*  The  Same.    Second  Series.    With  N(rt;es  and  Introductory 
Essay.    Longmans.    1866. 

"O^HE  Antifluity  of  Man,''  « Pre-historic  Times,''  "Pre-Ada- 
J.  mites,"  &a,  are  topics,  fiuniliar  to  the  present  generation, 
which  indicate  a  lively  curiosity  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
human  race.  When,  if  ever,  the  disooveiy  be  made  of  the  way 
in  which  our  primal  ancestor  was  manipubrted  out  of  the  dust  of 
the  earth  by  the  Great  Creator,  it  is  just  conceivable  that  thi^ 
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or  any  other  discovery  on  the  sulgect  will  excite  very  little 
interest  amoitt^  the  mass  of  mankind.  The  attribute  of  man- 
hood, being  Aared  by  all  the  race,  is  common,  in  lie  sense  of 
being  vulgar.  Mere  "flesh  and  blood  "  sympathies  are  mocked 
at  in  an  assembly  that  is  often  called  Uie  most  distinguished 
assembly  of  men  m  the  world.  Particular  individuds,  parties^ 
or  countries,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  special  attractiveness  when 
their  fate  or  their  career  is  in  any  way  exceptional.  If  at  all 
connected  with  ourselves  so  much  the  better.  The  most  in- 
fatuated genealogist,  who  will  devour  "  honest  Arthur  Collins  " 
hour  after  hour,  rejoicing  in  the  deeds  of  his  fellow  country- 
men, and  in  the  honours  by  which  those  deeds  were  rewarded, 
rarely  looks  at  the  femily  tree  of  Seth  ot  Heber  or  I^imeth.  So, 
we  presume  to  think,  is  it  with  nations.  Historic  annals  are 
more  enticing  to  ordinary  human  readers  than  pre-historia 
Records  of  our  own  particular  ancestors  have  a  greater  charm  for 
most  of  us  than  hjrpotheses  and  discoveries  concerning  the  fathers 
of  mankind. 

The  books  mentioned  above  which  have  given  rise  to  these 
reflections  occupy  a  position  apart  both  from  the  literature  on 
primeval  man,  and  from  literature  properly  ciJled  historical 
They  illustrate  the  history  of  our  race,  indeed,  but  at  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  existence  of  anything  like  historical  writing. 

We  regard  both  the  ancient  and  the  modem  fables  as  express- 
ing the  thought  and  feeling  of  our  remote  progenitom  Those 
diUdren  of  /^  whose  tramp  from  the  East  across  Europe  con- 
tinued year  after  year,  like  the  pilgrimage  of  the  children  of 
Israel  escaping  from  the  pollutions  of  Egypt^  and  ceased  not  till 
a  land  of  promise  was  reached,  have  still  their  repres^tatives  in 
Iceland.  Nay,  have  they  not  in  England  ?  Professor  Kingsley 
suggests  the  navvy  as  an  embodiment  of  the  rugged  Teutonic 
nature  which  assailed  and  finally  broke  down  the  empire  of 
Bnma  Mr.  Carlyle,  too,  has  quoted  the  saying  of  the  2^otting- 
ham  bargemen  on  the  river  Trent^  who  unconsciously  refer  to 
(Egir,  the  Scandinavian  god  of  the  sea-tempest,  when  they  warn 
oneanother  a^nsta  dangerous  eddying  backwater  that  sometimes 
afiects  the  nver,  "  Have  a  care ! — there  is  the  eager  coming  I** 
"  Curious,"  adds  the  philosopher ;  **  that  word  surviving,  like  the 
peak  of  a  submerged  world  ! '  We  figmcy  that  more  peaics  of  the 
kind  mi^ht  be  found  were  they  sought  for.  Readers  of  Miss 
Marsh's  httle  book  entitled  "  English  Hearts  and  English  Hands  " 
will  remembej  many  traits  of  character  exhibited  by  the  navvies 
over  whom  she  obtained  so  potent  and  beneficent  an  influence 
that  recal  the  personages  figuring  in  the  northern  saga&  Im- 
polsiveneas,  impressionableness,  a  keen  sense  of  reproach,  espe- 
cially ihe  reproadi  of  niggardliness,  a  readiness  to  revenge  injury, 
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a  Btrong  affection  between  brothers  or  comrades,  and  an  almost 
childish  simplicity  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  mark  the  two  groups 
of  men  diviaed  by  eight  or  nine  centuries  of  time.  The  naive 
comparison  which  one  navvy  drew  between  the  joys  of  heaven 
and  the  "  sitting  in  a  public,  over  a  good  jug  of  ale,  with  a  fiddle 
going,"  has  a  twang  of  the  Eddaic  age.  "  Can  heaven  be  happier 
than  tbatr  he  asked.  The  good  lady  admitted  that  it  must  be 
a  pleasure  to  him,  and  brought  him  nearer  to  her  view  of  the 
matter  by  asking  how  he  would  like  to  die.  Her  account  of 
the  quarrel  between  navvy  Paget  and  tall  George,  and  her  brave 
and  skilful  way  of  reconciling  them,  would  fit  into  some  of  the 
Norse  stories  most  aptly.  One  big  fellow  reported  of  himself  and 
companions  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  "  The  paymaster  says  we're 
the  finest  lot  he  ever  saw,  and  the  wildest— just  like  four  hun- 
dred roaring  lions.*'  Language  like  this  is  an  echo  of  the  voices 
that  resounded  in  the  ears  of  Odin  ;  and  that  other  speech  of  one 
who  "  didn't  by  half  like  digging  the  earth  so  well  as  ploughing 
the  sea,"  comes  straight  from  the  soul  of  a  Viking.  Let  any 
reader  take  up  Viga-Qlum's  Saga,  and  try  if  he  can  divest  him- 
self of  the  idea  that  he  is  reading  the  history  of  one  of  those 
grim  clay-bespattered  giants  that  are  seen  sometimes  stalking 
slowly  along  our  streeta 

The  story  runs  thus:  Ivarand  Hreidar  are  two  brothers  living 
in  Norway.  Hreidar,  in  a  voyage  to  Iceland,  having  been  hos- 
pitably received  by  Eyiolf  s  father,  consents  reluctanUy  to  take 
back  Eyiolf  with  him  to  Norway.  His  reluctance  is  due  to  a  re- 
card  for  Ivar,  who  has  a  strong  prejudice  against  Icelanders. 
Some  conversation  on  the  subject  takes  pla(^  between  Eyiolf 
and  his  fiiend. 

"  The  end  of  it  was,  that  Eyiolf  went  to  stay  at  Hreidar's,  on  the 
promontory ;  and  when  Ivar  was  expected  home  he  put  on  a  great 
for  cloak,  which  he  wore  every  day ;  he  was  a  tall  man  and  sat  always 
at  Hreidar's  side.  Now  when  Ivar  arrived  they  went  out  to  meet  him, 
as  a  mark  of  honour,  and  received  him  joyfully.  Either  brother  then 
asked  the  other  for  tidings,  and  Ivar  inquired  of  Hreidar  where  he 
had  been  through  the  winter.  Hreidar  told  him  he  had  been  in  Ice- 
land,  and  then  Ivar  asked  no  more  about  the  matter ; '  But  tell  me,'  said 
he, '  is  that  great  rough  lump  I  see  there  a  man,  or  is  it  some  animal  F' 
Eyiolf  answered, '  I  am  a  man  of  Iceland,  my  name  is  Eyiolf,  and  I 
intend  to  be  here  all  the  winter.'     *  I  guess  one  thing,*  said  Ivar, 

*  we  shall  not  be  without  mischief  of  some  kind,  if  an  Icelander  is 
here.*  Hreidar  replied,  *  If  you  deal  badly  with  him,  so  that  he  can- 
not stay  here,  the  afiection  between  us,  as  near  kinsmen,  will  suffer.' 

*  It  was  a  bad  voyage  of  yours  to  Iceland,'  said  Ivar,  *  if  we  on  that 
account  are  to  be  dependent  on  Icelanders,  or  cast  off  our  own  friends 
and  kindred ;  nor  do  I  know  why  you  choose  to  visit  those  hateful 
people ;  and  then  too  you  have  escaped  telling  me  what  has  happened 
to  you.' 
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"  *  It  is  very  different  from  what  you  suppose,'  said  Hreidar ;  *  there 
are  many  good  fellows  there.' 

"'Well,'  replied  Ivar,  *  at  any  rate  that  rough  and  shaggy  beast 
does  not  look  particularly  well  on  the  high  seat.'  But  when  he  saw 
that  his  brother  set  great  store  by  Eyiolf,  he  did  not  speak  so  strongly 
as  before  against  Icelanders.  '  What  can  I  call  him,'  said  he, '  except 
Lump  ?'  and  Eyiolf  did  not  seem  to  object  to  the  name ;  but  they 
made  the  worst  of  everything  that  he  did." 

This  passage,  as  it  seems  to  us,  abounds  with  characteristics  of 
our  English  nature.  The  brotherly  aflfection,  the  jealousy  of 
strangers,  the  short  surly  manner  of  speech  under  annoyance,  the 
nearness  of  a  quarrel,  and  yet  the  avoidance  of  it  by  the  two 
brothers^  the  new  zest  given  to  hatred  for  the  interloper  by  the 
fact  that  he  aud  his  country  have  deprived  Ivar,  who  cannot 
\yeBX  to  hear  them  talked  about,  of  the  customary  story  of  his 
brother's  adventures — all  these  are  marks  of  character  still  to  be 
found  among  all  classes  of  Englishmen ;  but  the  simple  frankness 
-with  which  the  ill-humour  is  shown  and  the  hatred  avowed 
belong  now  only  to  the  roughest  and  lustiest  of  our  population. 
The  immediate  application  of  a  derisive  nickname,  too,  is  a 
national  peculiarity  still  in  full  vigour  among  us.  The  expletives 
indeed  with  which  a  navvy  garnishes  his  ordinary,  and  especially 
His  vituperative  discourse,  have  no  parallel  in  the  unadorned 
language  of  Ivar  and  his  brother.  But  the  manner  and  delivery 
of  the  dialogue  we  conceive  to  be  very  much  that  of  the  heroes 
of  StaflFordshire  and  the  Black  Country.  Then  Eyiolf s  instant 
answering  for.  himself,  and  the  determination  he  expresses  of 
staying  in  defiance  of  Ivar's  remarks,  should  be  noted  as  well  as 
Hreidar's  promptness  in  taking  his  part  Many  of  our  best 
l|ualities  as  a  race  are  here  indicated  in  a  simple  story  nearly  a 
thousand  years  old.  Love  to  one's  own  kith  and  kin  and  dis- 
like of  strangers  have  made  us  perhaps  less  genial  in  our  hospi- 
talities than  Europeans  of  southern  climes,  but  the  sacredness  of 
an  Englishman's  home,  and  all  the  virtues  that  gather  round  his 
hearth,  result  from  the  strong  concentration  of  his  feelings  upon 
those  that  are  near  and  dear.  His  generosity  too,  though  rugged, 
is  genuine,  and  even  his  strong  prejudices  yield  to  admiration  of 
bravery  or  other  manly  qualities.  So  we  find  Ivar  becoming  a 
staunch  friend  to  **  the  Lump,"  after  the  latter  has  coolly  killed 
a  bear  in  the  wood.  When  subsequently  he  takes  upon  himself 
the  challenge  of  a  braggart  Berseridr  and  defeats  him  in  a  good 
stand-up  fight,  Eyiolf  becomes  quite  popular  among  his  Nor- 
wegian friends. 

This  Saga  of  Viga-Glum  gives  altogether,  and  in  a  very 
small  compass,  the  most  vivid  picture  of  our  Norse  ancestors  that 
has  yet  appeared  in  English.    The  unpretentiolisness  of  the  book 
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b  one  of  its  -greatest  recommendations.  The  simple  style  and 
language  of  the  translation  are  such  as  would  be  expected  from 
an  accomplished  scholar  like  Sir  Edmund  Head. 

'^  With  regard  to  the  intrinsie  merits  of  the  narratiTe,"  says  Sir 
Edmund,  in  the  preface,  *^  the  reader  must  judge  for  himself.  The 
picture  of  society  which  it  presents  to  us  is  not  one  of  pastoral  8im{£- 
city  and  repose,  but  the  actors  in  it  are  real  men  and  women,  not  mere 
lay  figures,  and  the  events  are  for  the  most  part  those  of  everyday 
life.  Bloodshed  and  violence  are  common,  and  a  man's  consideration 
in  the  community  depends  mainly  on  his  own  courage  and  on  his 
wealth ;  yet  the  condition  of  things  contrasts  favourably  with  that 
prevailing  in  most  countries  at  afar  later  date  under  the  feudal  system. 
The  bulk  of  the  population  were  free ;  they  made  their  own  laws,  and  . 
executed  them  themselves,  and  we  see  among  them  the  working  <tf 
those  prineiples  of  constitutional  freedom  which  in  most  countries  (^ 
Europe  have  long  since  perished.  One  peculiarity  too  they  have 
which  is  especially  interesting  to  us.  They  exhibit  in  a  most  remark- 
able  degree  that  idolatry  for  forms  of  law  which  sometimes  causes 
the  substance  of  justice  to  be  disregarded  as  secondary  to  the  fomiy 
but  which  on  the  other  hand  in  our  own  country  has  perhaps  more 
than  once  saved  the  kernel  by  preserving  the  husk  when  both  would 
otherwise  have  perished." 

Such  is  the  general  complexion  of  character  belonging  to  the 
personages  treated  of  in  the  Saga,  and  such,  no  doubt,  were  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  men  who,  issuing  from  the  defiles 
of  the  Caucasus,  travelled  westward  and  northward  during  many 
generaticms,  leaving  tribes  and  parts  of  tribes  on  every  fertile 
spot  encountered  in  the  journey,  imtil  they  could  no  further  go. 
Iceland,  their  final  limit,  was  peopled  as  much  from  &itain  «b 
firom  Norway,  in  the  days  when  the  Norse  tongue  was  well  under- 
stood in  England  and  when  Athelstan  could  enjoy  the  songs  of 
a  Scandinavian  bard.  The  cold  and  the  ruggedness  of  their 
settlements  invigorated  the  character  of  this  wandering  race,  and 
when  they  returned  upon  Europe  as  rovers  and  sea  kings,  they 
q[uread  terror  indeed  around,  but  they  infused  a  new  spirit  into 
tne  populations  whom  they  conquered,  and  the  Northmenproved. 
themselves  to  be  the  male  principle  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Fierce,  aggressive,  conquering,  all  the  peaceful  nations  fell  before 
them.  Saxons,  Franks,  Sicilians^  Russians,  Greeks  of  the  Lower 
EmjMre — all  acknowledged  the  power  of  the  Norman  sword  and 
the  craft  of  the  Norman  mind.    Here  is  his  prototype  : — 

"  Yiga-Gluin,  or  ^  Murdering  Glum,'  is  not  by  any  means  a  perfect 
character,"  says  Sir  E.  Head, "  even  when  measured  by  the  standard  of 
the  times  in  which  he  Uved ;  but  the  author  tells  us  that  for  twenty 
years  he  was  the  first  man  in  Eyjafirth,  and  for  twenty  years 
more  there  was  no.  better  man  there.  He  is  described  as  one  who 
was  naturally  indolent,  shy,  and  moody ;  but  when  once  he  could  be 
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Inroi^t  to  act  hit  eoonige  and  determination  were  indomHable.  He 
was  thoroughly  Qoscrapoloiis ;  neither  blood  nor  false  oaths  stood  in 
lus  way,  when  he  had  to  achieve  a  purpose.  His  humour  is  somethnes 
childish  and  sometimes  savage :  as  when  he  asks  the  wife  to  put  a  stitch 
into  his  cloak  just  before  he  turns  round  and  kills  her  husband^  ap. 
parently  for  no  object  but  to  show  his  thorough  coolness  and  ind^er- 
anoe.  The  finishing  touch  to  this  part  of  his  character  is  added  by  the 
peculiarity,  that  whenever  he  was  intent  on  slaying  a  man  he  was  apt 
to  be  seized  with  a  fit  of  uncontrollable  laughter  which  ended  in  tears.'* 

This  Iceland  worthy  who  had  so  unoomfortable  a  laugh  was  the 

S^imgeat  son  of  Eyiolf,  who  slew  the  Berserkir  in  Norway.  In 
orway  too  Eyiolf  wooed  and  won  Astrida  for  his  wife.  Tbej 
would  seem  to  hare  been  destined  f(E»r  one  another.  For  Astrida 
aooompanied  her  fiathw  to  the  Christmas  feast  spread  by  Irmt 
and  Jmreidar,  and  when  the  guests  had  been  divided  into  moMes 
of  twelve,  lots  were  drawn  for  the  seat  next  Astrida,  and  at 
ewtery  diawing  the  lot  fell  to  Eyiolf.  This  illustration  oif  the  art 
of  dining,  as  practised  by  our  ancestors,  will  be  easily  understood 
by  any  reader  that  has  travelled  as  fSur  as  Petersburg  and  seen 
ihd  duiggy-bearded  bargemen  on  the  Neva  at  their  mess — ranged 
in  a  cirde  round  the  bowl  of  food  into  which  each  in  turn  £p8 
his  spoon.  Before  retoming  to  Iceland  with  his  wife,  Eyiolf 
finished  his  education  as  a  Norse  gentleman  by  going  out  sea- 
roving  for  four  summersL  The  liUle  affitir  with  the  mrserkir 
was  called  the  ^'  holmeang/'  because,  says  Sir  £.  Head,  duels  of 
this  kind  often  took  pace  in  a  "  holm/  or  small  island.  The 
editor  of ''  Ssemund/' noweyer,  explains  the  word  by  saying  that 
the  spot  for  such  encounters  was  called  *'  a  holm/'  and  con- 
sisted of  a  circular  space  marked  out  by  stones,  which  is  at  least 
very  suggestive  of  a  prize-ring.  Eyiolf  went  with  his  friends 
originally  as  a  witness  of  the  proposed  combat,  but  being  ai^ed 
to  hold  the  shidd  of  the  Berserkir's  opponent,  he  declined,  saying, 
*"  I  shall  not  like  it  if  he  is  killed  under  my  care,  and  there  can 
be  no  honour  in  that.  Ask  me  if  you  like  to  fight  the  Berserkir 
myself ;  that  is  a  thing  one  may  do  for  one's  friends ;  but  what 
you  now  ask  I  will  not  grant." 

To  the  question,  wheth^  their  friend's  death,  if  it  happened, 
should  not  be  avenged,  he  replied  with  a  very  jHractical  argument. 
^  My  opinion  is  that  none  of  our  people  ought  to  go  back  to  their 
bomes  again,  if  the  man  who  falls  is  not  avenged,  and  I  think  it 
worse  to  fight  the  Berserkir  after  your  kinsman  is  killed  than  it 
would  be  ^ora"  So  he  stepped  forward,  and  the  end  of  it  was 
that  the  Berserkir  had  half  of  his  foot  cut  off,  had  to  pay  the 
fine  to  be  released  from  the  duel,  and  went  maimed  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

Glum  was  in  courage  the  worthy  son  of  his  sire,  but  he  was 
not  a  popular  man,  nor  of  a  genial  character.    The  early  part  of 
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bis  life  was  not  happy.  His  father  died,  and  his  mother  Asirida 
and  himself  were  dispossessed  of  part  of  their  property  by  some 
of  their  relatives.  Here  we  have  a  sketch  of  his  personal 
appearance : — "  He  was  for  the  most  part  silent  and  undemonstra- 
tive, tall,  of  a  dark  complexion,  with  straight,  white  hair;  a 
powerful  man,  who  seemed  rather  awkward  and  shy,  and  never 
went  to  the  places  where  men  met  together.  Glum  took  very 
little  trouble  about  household  matters,  and  seemed  to  be  some- 
what slow  in  coming  to  his  full  faculties"  Glum'  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  unable  to  bear  or  resent  the  encroachments  of  his  kindred, 
left  his  mother  and  home  and  went  to  Norway  to  the  £Eum  of 
Yigfuss  his  maternal  grandfather.  Yigfuss  received  the  young 
man  coldly,  doubting  whether  a  youth  so  moody  and  stupid- 
looking  could  be  the  son  of  his  daughter  Astrida.  After  this 
reception  Glum  grows  gloomier  than  ever,  hardly  ever  speaks^ 
and  spends  most  of  his  time  stretched  upon  a  bench  with  his 
cloak  around  him.  A  feast  takes  place,  when  ^'Biom,  of  the  Iron 
Skull,"  a  terrible  Berserkir,  comes  in,  and  stalking  up  and  down 
the  hall,  asks  the  men  one  by  one,  whether  he  is  not  braver  than 
any  present  All,  from  Yigfuss  downwards,  make  submissive 
answers^  until  the  braggart  comes  to  Glum  lying  on  the  bench^ 
"  Why  does  this  fellow  lie  here,  and  not  sit  up  V  says  Biom, 
Glum's  comrades  answered  for  him,  that  he  was  so  dull  it 
mattered  little  what  he  said.  Biorn  gave  him  a  kick,  told  him 
to  sit  up  like  other  people,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  as  brave  a 
man  as  he  ?  Glum  replied  that  he  knew  nothing  about  Biom's 
courage,  and  did  not  want  to  be  meddled  with  ;  "  but  there  is  one 
reason,"  he  added,  **  why  I  should  not  like  to  be  put  on  the  same 
footing  with  you ;  and  that  is,  because  out  there,  in  Iceland,  a 
man  would  be  called  a  fool  who  conducted  himself  as  you  do,  but 
here  I  see  everybody  regulate  his  speech  in  the  most  perfect 
manner."  After  this  scornful  address  Glum  jumped  up,  pulled 
off  Biom's  helmet,  and  belaboured  the  champion  so  thoroughly 
with  a  log  of  firewood  that  the  latter  was  heartily  glad  to  xnake 
his  escape.  Yigfuss  thereupon  invited  his  grandson  to  the  dais 
and  overwhelmed  him  with  honours  and  substantial  rewards. 

Ketuming  soon  afterwards  to  his  mother,  Glum  found  plenty 
of  work  to  his  hand  in  settling  matters  with  his  powerful  and 
grasping  kindred.  This  part  of  the  story  affords  many  interesting 
ulustrations  of  the  tenure  of  land  among  the  Norsemen,  the  law 
of  inheritance,  the  nature  of  the  courts  (the  Thing)  which  ad- 
judicated  on  disputed  points,  and  the  kinds  of  compensation 
offered  for  wrong  or  damage  done. 

It  was  not  long  before  Glum  astoniBhed  his  relations  and 
neighbours.  He  drove  awav  the  stray  cattle  that  damaged  the 
hay  in  his  mother's  field,  and  promised  to  do  worse  if  they  came 
again.     "You  talk  big,  Glum,'*  cried  Sigmund,  owner  of  the 
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cattle,  ''but  in  our  eyes  you  are  now  just  as  great  a  simpleton  as 
when  you  went  away,  and  we  shall  not  regulate  our  a&irs 
according  to  your  nonsensa"  This  does  not  seem  a  very  injurious 
speech,  but  it  cost  Sigmund  his  life ;  for  Qlum  went  home,  and  had 
a  strong  fit  of  that  awkward  laughter  which  presaged  homicide — 
"it  affected  him  in  such  a  manner  that  he  turned  quite 
pale,  and  tears  burst  from  his  eyes,  just  like  large  hail- 
stones." 

Glum  8  cool  indifference  on  the  subject  of  the  murder  which 
ensues,  whether  real  or  assumed,  is  a  noticeable  trait  of  character. 
After  killing  Sigmund  before  his  wife's  eyes  he  goes  to  visit 
Thorstein,  lus  own  brother,  who  notices  the  traces  of  blood  left 
in  the  indented  ornaments  of  the  spear,  and  asked  Qlum  if  he 
had  used  the  weapon  within  a  short  time.  "  Oh,"  cried  Glum, 
"  it  is  quite  true ;  I  forgot  to  mention  it ;  I  killed  Sigmund, 
Thorkel's  son,  with  it  to-day."  "  That  will  be  some  news  for 
Thorkel  and  his  kinsmen."  **  Yes,"  said  Glum  ;  "  however,  as 
the  old  saying  is, — 'The  nights  of  blood  are  the  nights  of 
most  impatience.'  No  doubt  they  ydll  think  less  of  it  as 
time  goes  on." 

And  truly  enough  they  did  bear  the  matter  more  patiently 
than  might  have  been  expected.  But  there  were  two  things 
against  'Diorkel  and  his  friends.  Thorkel  had  unjustly  deprived 
Astrida  of  that  very  field  in  which  her  son  Glum  had  slain 
Sigmund.  That  would  interfere  with  any  suit  carried  on  before 
the  Althing.  Then  Glum  was  clearly  a  man  of  prowess,  and  to 
be  personally  dreaded,  and  a  scheme  of  mere  revenge  might 
prove  bootless.  The  administration  of  justice  was  not  conducted 
with  the  passionless  impartiality  aimed  at  in  modem  juris- 
prudence. Both  parties  to  a  suit  obtained  as  much  interest  as 
they  could  and  through  their  friends  influenced  the  court  In 
this  case  there  were  counter  suits.  To  the  action  a^inst  Glum 
for  slaying  Sigmund,  the  former  replied  by  an  action  for  theft 
against  the  latter,  who  had  been  killed,  according  to  the  averment, 
while  trespassing  on  Glum's  ground,  that  is,  on  the  field  which 
had  been  wrongfully  taken  from  Astrida,  and  Sigmund  had  been 
in  consequence  proclaimed  an  outlaw.  In  this  and  in  a  second 
cause  the  judgment  went  against  Thorkel  and  in  favour  of  Glum, 
who  was  to  receive  back,  for  a  moderate  consideration,  the  field 
that  had  been  the  original  cause  of  the  dispute.  This  was 
managed  by  a  compromise,  for  Thorkel  received  from  his 
antagonist  a  significant  hint  of  what  would  happen  should  the 
trial  be  pursued  to  the  end.  "  Thorkel  may  be  sure,  if  he  is 
convicted,  that  we  shall  not  both  of  us  be  at  the  Thing 
next  summer."  Glum  was  triumphant,  and  his  enemy, 
having  offered  a  sacrifice  of  an  old  steer  in  the  temple  of 
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Frey,  and  implored  vengeance,  went  to  reside  in  another  part 
of  tne  country. 

We  have  made  very  free  with  this  interesting  little  book  of 
Sir  Edmund  Head's,  and  might  continue  to  enlarge  upon  it 
through  many  pages.  It  possesses  that  exquisite  charm  which 
immediate  transcripts  from  nature  always  have.  In  it  we  see 
the  strange  people  whose  blood  flows  in  our  veins,  as  they  lived, 
moved,  t^ked,  thought,  and  felt  ten  centuries  aga  We  have  a 
chapter  touching  two  marriages,  brought  about  not  without  hard 
knocks  on  either  side.  Then  the  history  of  two  boys,  and  the 
mischievous  utterances  of  the  spae-wife,  who  foretells  that  their 
friendship  will  not  last,  and  that  they  will  cause  disaster  in  the 
country.  A  wrestling  match,  a  horse  fight,  and  other  curious 
customs  of  the  people  add  to  the  air  of  reality  about  the  book, 
while  the  feet  of  Glum's  grim  temper  breaking  out  occasionally 
in  acts  of  ruthlessness,  gives  a  tragic  interest  to  the  narrative, 
which  is  relieved  on  the  other  hand  by  the  account  of  his  many 
deeds  of  fairness  and  moderation.  Many  readers  will  find  in 
this  rough  landlord  of  .olden  time  a  mirror  of  the  natural 
English  character  untempered  by  modem  civilization. 

The  story  of  Oisli  the  Outlaw,  which  Mr.  Dasent  has  so 
thoroughly  popularized  that  we  need  not  enlarge  upon  it  here, 
exhibits  many  of  the  features  that  strike  the  reader  of 
Olum's  Saga.  The  same  simple  obedience  to  strong  impulses, 
to  love,  anger,  and  revenge :  beautiful  brotherly  affection  anci 
wifely  fidelity  ;  determined  courage  and  ruthless  severity.  But 
Oisli's  Saga  is  of  a  higher  strain  than  Olum's,  more  romantic 
and  poetical,  and  consequently  not  altogether  so  suggestive  of 
the  real  practical  life  of  the  Icelanders  as  the  work  we  have 
dwelt  upon  at  length.  We  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Dasent  s 
book  to  all  readers.  It  is  as  instructive  in  the  way  of  illus- 
trating ancient  Norse  manners,  as  it  is  highly  interesting  in 
the  complication  of  incidents  and  in  the  manifestation  of  a  mys- 
.terious  tragic  destiny  that  is  cast  over  the  whole  narrative. 

Glum  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  one  of 
his  exploits  being  mentioned  in  the  annals  under  the  date  942. 
Christianity  was  established  in  Iceland  about  the  close  of  that 
century.  We  must,  therefore,  look  to  Pagan  sources  for  the 
code  of  morals  ruling  the  society  in  which  Glum  moved.  Of 
this  we  find  aptly  enough  a  very  good  epitome  in  the  little 
volume  entitled  "  The  Edda  of  Ssemund  the  Learned/'  S»mund 
lived  a  century  later  than  Glum,  and  therefore  in  the  Christian 
period,  but  though  himself  a  priest,  he  appears  to  have  had  a 
very  tolerant  regard  for  the  old  heathen  sagas  and  songs,  of 
which  he  made,  or  is  reputed  to  have  made,  a  collection,  now 
known  by  the  name  of  "  The  Poetic  Edda.''    Of  the  two  parts 
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into  which  the  collection  iiB  divided,  the  present  volume  contains 
the  mytholo^eal  poems.  An  English  version  of  the  second 
party  consisting  of  the  heroic  lays,  is  promised. 

In  the  poem  here  styled  "  The  High  One's  Lay,"  Odin,  who  is 
the  High  One,  delivers  himself  of  a  series  of  rules  and  maxims 
which  we  must  presume  to  be  the  ethical  standard  of  that  time. 
Caution  and  ready  wit  are  as  much  recommended  as  hospitality 
or  courage.     For  example:  "All  doQrways,"  begins  the  poem, 
^'  before  going  forward  should  be  looked  to ;  for  difficult  it  is  to 
know  where  foes  may  sit  within  a  dwelling."     Again  :  "  Wit  is 
needful  to  him  who  travels  far:    at  home  all  is  easy.''    And 
again :  "  Of  his  understanding  should  no  one   be   proud,   but 
rather  in  conduct  cautiou&     When  the  prudent  and  taciturn 
come  to  a  dwelling,  harm  seldom  befals  the  cautious :  for  a  firmer 
friend  no  one  ever  gets  than  great  sagacity."     Here,  no  doubt, 
we  have  come  to  the  well  at  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  drunk  ere  he 
set  forth  so  strenuously  the   philosophy  of  silence  and  action. 
Drunkenness  is  condemned,  and  an  illustration  of  its  mischievous 
effects  given  at  the  expense  of  Odin  himself.  That  which  drowns 
the  senses  is  neatly  contrasted  with  the  preciousness  of  good 
sense  :  *'  A  better  burthen  no  man  bears  on  the  way  than  much 
good  sense  ;  that  is  thought  better  than  riches  in  a  strange  place ; 
such  is  the  recourse  of  the  indigent     A  worse  provision  on  the 
way  he  cannot  carry  than  too  much  beer-bibbing ;  for  the  more 
he  drinks  the  less  control  he  has  of  his  own  mind.     *  Oblivion's 
heron  'tis  called  that  over  potations  hovers ;  he  steals  the  minds 
of  men.     With  this  bird  s  pinions  I  was  fettered  in  Gunnlod's 
dwelling.     Drunk  I  was!    I  was  overdrunk  at  that  cunning 
Fialar'&"    After  this  outburst  of  candour,  the  god  grows  more 
dignified :  "  Taciturn  and  prudent,  and  in  war  daring,  should  a 
king's  children  be ;  joyous  and  liberal  every  one  should  be  until 
his  hour  of  death/'     This  is  a  noble  summary  of  the  qualities 
which  distinguished  the  Northmen  for  many  generations.  Gluttony 
is  very  pithily  scoffed  at  in  the  lay  :  "  Cattle  know  when  to  go 
home,  and  then  from  grazing  cease ;  but  a  foolish  man  never 
knows  his  stomach's  measure.^'     One  piece  of  counsel,  which 
shows  that  incontinence  of  speech  is  a  very  ancient  vice,  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated  in   a  babbling  age :  ''  A  foolish  man  who 
among  people  comes  had  best  be  silent ;  for  no  one  knows  that 
he  knows  nothing  unless  he  talks  too  much."     What  a  practical 
turn  Odin  gives  to  his  exhortations !  So  in  the  following  maxims : 
"A  guest  should  depart,  not  always  stay  in  one  place.     The 
welcome  becomes  unwelcome  if  he  too  long  continues  in  another's 
Louse ;"  and,  '*  One's  own  house  is  best,  small  though  it  be ;  at 
home  is  every  one  his  own  master." 

"  1  have  never  found,"  continues  this  shrewd  observer  of  the 
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80D8  of  men,  ^'  a  man  so  bountiful  or  so  hospitable  that  he  refused 
a  present ;  or  of  his  property  sb  liberal  that  he  scorned  a  recom- 
pense." Norman  perfidy,  which  was  once  proverbial,  might 
have  sought  its  justification  in  the  maxims  of  the  Northmen's 
god,  who,  while  he  would  have  true  friends  very  staunch  to  one 
another, ''  blending  their  minds  together,  exchanging  ^f^»  ftod 
often  going  to  see  each  other,"  recommends  crafty  dewing  with 
doubtful  friends.  *'  If  tbou  hast  a  friend  whom  thou  little 
trustest,  yet  wouldst  good  from  him  derive,  thou  shouldst  speak 
him  fair,  but  think  craftily,  and  leasing  pay  with  lying.  Before 
him  thou  shouldst  laugh,  and  contrary  to  thy  thoughts  speak : 
requital  should  the  gift  resemble.'^  It  is  hard  to  admit  that  blunt, 
honest  John  Bull  springs  from  a  stock  that  ever  acknowledged 
a  gospel  like  this  !  Whoever  composed  these  maxims  was  not 
unacquainted  with  that  sadness,  that  aching  void,  from  which 
the  human  mind  has  suffered  when  intellectual  ambition 
has  been  foiled,  when  the  consuming  flame  of  thought  has 
destroyed  the  beauty  of  life,  and  man,  with  all  his  brave  and 
lofty  aspirations,*  has  found  himself — nothing!  There  is  deep 
thought  and  melancholy  in  the  following:  "Moderately  wise 
should  each  one  be,  but  never  over- wise ;  for  a  wise  man's  heart 
is  seldom  glad  if  he  is  all-wise  who  owns  it.  His  destiny  let  no 
man  know  beforehand;  his  mind  will  be  freest  from  cara" 
Love  is  not  omitted  from  the  lav.  Odin  gives  advice  upon  the 
subject ;  confesses  to  its  wonderful  power,  and  alludes  by  way  of 
example  to  his  own  failure  in  an  amour  with  a  lass  who  was  too 
cunning  for  him. 

The  motive  suggested  for  early  rising  in  the  next  maxim  we 
quote  must  have  had  considerable  influence  with  men  like 
"  Murdering  Glum."  "  He  should  early  rise  who  another's  pro- 
perty or  life  desires  to  have.  Seldom  a  sluggish  wolf  gets  prey, 
or  a  sleeping  man  victory." 

We  must  be  pardoned  one  quotation  more,  on  account  of  its 
bearing  upon  the  recent  debates  in  Parliament  on  the  qualifica- 
tion for  the  franchise.  The  low  set  of  fellows  which,  as  is  pre- 
tended, the  seven-pound  householders  will  send  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  may  take  comfort  from  this  dictum  of  Odin  :  "Washed 
and  refected  let  a  man  ride  to  the  Thing,  although  his  garments 
be  not  too  good ;  of  his  shoes  and  breeches  let  no  one  be  ashamed, 
nor  of  his  horse,  although  he  have  not  a  good  one  V^ 

Among  the  poems  m  Sflemund's  "Edda"  are  several  in  the 
form  of  dialogues.  One  or  two,  in  which  the  godb  abuse  one 
another  in  language  worthy  of  Billingsgate,  are  very  grotesque, 
and  may  have  been  written,  as  the  editor  suggests,  when  the  old 
religion  was  declining  and  lay  open  to  ridicule.  "  The  Lay  of 
Yaftbrfidnir"  is  a  dialogue  of  more  serious  interest,  inasmuch  as 
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it  exhibits  the  cosmogony  in  which  the  Northmen  were  instructed. 
Odin  is  very  anxions  to  have  a  wit-combat  with  YafthHidnir,  a 
celebrated  tfotun,  and  pays  him  a  visit  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Gagnr&d.  They  engage  in  a  contest  of  question  and  answer 
on  the  condition  that  he  who  is  defeated  shall  lose  his  life.  The 
grim  controversy  is  conducted  in  a  verv  complimentary  strain, 
and  rises  almost  to  tragic  interest  at  the  last,  when  the  Jotun 
gives  up  the  strife  as  he  discovers  with  whom  he  has  been  really 
contending.  The  cosmogony  is  doubtless  known  to  most  of  our 
readers.  Much  of  it  evidently  was  tradition^  brought  from  the  East 
and  modified  by  time  and  place.  Some  analogies  are  worthy  of 
remark.  Ghignr&d  is  asked  io  name  the  stream  which  divides 
earth  between  the  Jotuns  and  the  gods.  He  replies,  **  Ifing  is 
the  stream  called ;  open  shall  it  run  throughout  all  time.  On 
that  stream  no  ice  shall  be."  Ice  would  have  afforded  a  passage 
to  those  who  must  not  pass  over,  for  this  clearly  points  to  the 
belief  of  the  Jews  in  the  great  gulf  that  separated  Dives  from 
Abraham,  and  over  which  none  could  pass.  The  congenial 
employment  of  the  blessed  who  have  finished  their  earthly  career 
is  thus  described.  The  picture  is  one  that  will  be  very  tempting 
to  those  of  our  countrymen  who  are  at  so  much  pains  and  cost 
to  witness  the  inglorious  struggles  of  the  prize  ring,  and  who  feel 
such  deep  resentment  when  the  encounter  is  bloodless. 

"Tell  me  what  the  Einheriar  [warriors  slain  in  battle]  do  in 
'.  Iserfather's  halls  until  the  powers  perish  ?  All  the  Einheriar  in 
<>din's  halls  each  day  together  fight ;  the  fallen  they  choose  and 
rom  the  conflict  ride;  beer  with  the  Msii  drink,  of  ssehrimnir 
hogs,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  bacon]  eat  their  fill,  then  sit  in 
larmony  together."  One  almost  wishes  that  tobacco-smoking  had 
)een  known  in  those  days,  for  the  last  line  of  the  strophe  seems 
to  wait  for  another  distich  to  the  effect  that  the  heroes  smoke  their 
pipes  in  peace.    With  all  our  civilization  and  nineteenth  century 

Progress,  no  one  dare  say  that  people  are  not  now  to  be  found  in 
!ngland  who  would  feel  the  above  representation  to  be  that  of 
a  very  comfortable  and  respectable  paradise.  In  that  sense  no 
doubt  there  is  still  in  these  prosperous  islands  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  heathenism — of  the  worship  of  Odin  and  Thor — 
astuteness  and  muscular  force. 

The  last  poem  in  the  volume  is  not  the  least  interesting  of  the 
collection.  It  has  been  attributed  to  Saemund  himself,  and  illus- 
trates the  period  of  transition  from  Paganism  to  Christianity. 
That  northern  mind  which  has  been  accused  of  inability  to 
understand  a  metaphor  is,  as  here  represented,  in  a  state  of  some 
confusion.  Under  the  form  of  a  dream,  a  father  deceased  is  sup- 
posed to  address  his  son  from  another  world  and  to  narrate  par- 
ticulars of  bis  last  illness,  his  deaths  and  the  scenes  his  soul 
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passed  through  on  the  way  to  its  final  home.  The  name  of  Gkxl 
is  used  throughout  as  the  name  of  the  Supreme.  The  sins  of 
arrogance,  luxury,  covetousness  are  condemned,  but  the  precept, 
**  Love  ye  your  enemies,"  is  ignored.  **  To  thy  enemies/'  says 
the  Song  of  the  Sun,  "  trust  thou  never,  although  they  spestk 
thee  fair :  promise  them  good  ;  His  good  to  have  another  s  injury 
as  a  warning."  And  thereupon  follows  an  example  of  treachery 
and  of  the  punishment  of  the  evil-doers  in  a  place  of  torment. 
Hel  seems  to  be  no  longer  a  personage,  the  daughter  of  Loki 
and  Angrboda,  but  a  place,  with  grated  doors  heavily  creaking. 
Prayer  is  inculcated.  ''On  God  a  man  shall  for  good  things 
call,  on  him  who  has  created  mankind.  Of  all  things  may  be 
destitute  he  who  fur  nothing  asks :  few  heed  the  wants  of  the 
silent*'  Yet  the  sun  is  honoured  with  some  kind  of  worship  :— 
'*  The  sun  I  saw,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  saw  a  glorious  god : 
I  bowed  before  her  for  the  last  time  in  the  world  of  men.''  The 
process  of  death  is  graphically  described :  *"  The  sun  I  saw  seldom 
sadder ;  I  had  then  almost  from  the  world  declined :  my  tongue 
was  as  wood  become,  and  all  was  cold  without  me."  Then  comes 
a  passage  that  sets  at  defiance  any  attempt  to  read  it  literally, 
as  the  realism  of  the  whole  poem  would  require :  *'  The  star  of 
hope  when  I  was  born  fled  from  my  breast  away ;  high  it  flew^ 
settled  nowhere  so  that  it  might  find  rest"  Unless  accepted  as 
the  expression  of  a  poetical  fancy,  the  passage  is  hopelessly 
obscure.  The  descriptions  of  the  torments  of  tne  widLed  recal 
parts  of  that  Inferno  which  was  the  expresipion  of  the  Qodiio 
mind  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  cultivation,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  Italian  sky  and  sun  and  a  phase  of  Christianity 
that  was  expressed  in  forms  at  once  of  beauty,  of  power,  and 
of  terror. 

What  a  fall  from  the  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  Uie  old  worship 
of  nature  and  communion  with  Odin  and  Thor,  Balder,  Frey  and 
the  other  dwellers  in  Asgard,  to  the  foul  and  sordid  superstitions 
described  in  the  ''  Introductory  Essay"  prefixed  to  the  translation 
of  Amason's  Icelandic  Legends,  second  series !  It  is  horrible  to 
think  that  witchcraft  of  the  kind  alluded  to  was  ever  believed  ia 
by  human  beings,  and  yet  evidence  has  been  given  in  Engliah 
courts  of  justice  in  the  nineteenth  century,  indicating  the  exis- 
tence of  such  degraded  creeds.  What  strange  freaks  of  human 
ingenuity  were  they  that^  mixing  Christianity  and  Paganism,  the 
spiritual  and  the  materiai,  could  formulate  a  rite  like  the  follow- 
ing. The  object  of  the  rite  is  to  procure,  by  sorcery,  for  some 
malevolent  purpose,  the  services  of  a  goblin  or  sjnrit  raised  firom 
the  tombs : — 

**  The  sorcerer  must  exercise  his  art  on  a  Friday  night  that  divides 
the  Ibth  day  of  a  month  from  the  19th,  or  the  28th  from  the  29th. 
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He  must  go  ia  the  middle  of  the  night  to  the  churchyard,  and  to  a 
tomb,  furnished  with  a  Patemoeter  which  he  has  written  backwards 
upon  a  slip  of  paper,  or  scrap  of  skin,  the  evening  before,  with  the 
quill  of  a  bird  called  the  moor-snipe,  and  with  his  own  blood,  drawn 
from  a  wound  which  he  has  himself  made  in  his  left  arm.  He  must 
also  take  with  him  a  rod,  upon  which  he  has  written  the  proper  magio 
runes.  It  is  considered  safer  to  choose  one  of  the  smaller  tombs. 
When  he  has  chosen  one,  he  rolls  the  rod  backwards  and  forwards  over 
it,  repeating  perpetually  the  reversed  Paternoster,  together  with  other 
spells  and  formule.  Afber  some  time  the  tomb  begins  to  move  and 
quake ;  the  goblin  is  already  moving  upwards,  very  slowly,  for  these 
ghosts  are  most  unwilling  to  quit  their  repose  in  the  grave,  and  often 
pray  to  be  left  in  peace.  While  the  ghost  is  rising,  all  kinds  of  mon- 
strous and  awful  sights  surround  the  sorcerer,  who  must  pay  no  heed 
to  them,  but  repeat  all  the  more  eagerly  his  spells,  and  roll  the  rune 
rod  quicker  and  quicker  over  the  grave,  until  the  dead  man  is  half  out 
of  the  tomb.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  take  the  greatest  care 
that  none  of  the  earth  fall  outside  the  compass  of  the  tomb,  for  that 
earth  can  no  human  art  or  power  return  to  its  place.  As  now  the 
gol^n  stands  half  above  his  grave^  he  must  be  asked  two  questions — 
never  three,  or  he  will  sink  again  beneath  the  weight  of  the  holy 
number.  The  questions  are  usually :  who  he  was  when  alive,  and, 
if  he  was  a  strong  man.  Others  say  that  the  one  question  will 
suffice — 'How  old  are  you  P'  If  the  ghost  declare  that  he  has  had 
the  strength  of  a  middle-aged  man,  it  is  not  advisable  to  go  further  in 
the  business ;  for  when  he  has  entirely  risen  from  the  tomb,  a  wrest- 
ling ensues  between  him  and  the  sorcerer;  and  these  goblins  have 
invariably  double  the  strength  they  had  in  life,  and  double  the  vigour 
that  one  expects  from  their  age.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  sorcerers  in 
general  choose  the  tombs  of  youths  between  twelve  and  fourteen  years 
of  age,  or  sometimes  of  folk  up  to  thirty  years  old,  but  never  those 
of  men  older  than  themselves.  If  all  goes  smoothly,  the  sorcerer 
continues  his  spells  until  the  goblin  is  quite  clear  of  the  earth.  A 
great  deal  yet  remains  to  be  done.  When  the  ghost  is  well  out  of  his 
grave,  his  features  are  covered  with  a  filthy  loam  and  slime  called 
"  the  corpse-froth,'  which  the  spell-worker  must  lick  off  with  his  own 
tongue ;  having  done  this^  he  must  open  a  wound  under  the  little  to^ 
of  his  right  foot,  and  smear  with  the  blood  the  goblin's  tongue.  After 
this,  the  dead  man  and  the  sorcerer  must  wrestle  together,  and  if  the 
sorcerer  can  fling  his  adversary  the  latter  must  obey  him  in  every- 
thing ;  but  if  the  ghost  fling  the  sorcerer,  the  latter  must  accompany 
him  down  into  his  grave,  and  none  who  have  suffered  this  fate  have 
ever  been  known  to  return." 

This  is  bad  enough,  and  the  ^*  Sending,"  as  the  goblin  is  called,  is 
the  fit  offspring  of  a  diabolical  imagination.  But  the  "  fetcher/' 
which  was  the  child  of  covetousness,  a  passion  as  strong  and 
mischievous  as  malevolence,  is  perhaps  a  more  monstrous  birth 
of  the  Scandinavian  mind  in  iu  degradation  :— 
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"  To  become  rich  in  butter  and  wool,  sorcerers  have  invented  the  so- 
called  Hilberri'  (fetcber),  another  name  for  which  is  'snakkur'  (the 
reel  of  a  weaver's  shuttle).  This  magic  instrument  is  thus  made : — 
A  woman  steals  the  rib  of  a  dead  man  from  some  churchyard  on  the 
morning  of  Whitsunday,  and  wraps  it  up  either  in  stolen  grey  sheep's 
wool  or  stolen  thread.  Some  say  tbat  the  wool  on  the  back  of  a  sheep 
which  belongs  to  a  poor  widow  must  be  used  for  this  purpose.  So 
wrapped  up  in  stolen  wool,  the  woman  lays  the  rib  on  her  breast,  and 
goes  three  times  to  Communion,  each  time  spitting  secretly  the  con* 
secrated  wine  into  the  hole  in  either  end  of  the  bone.  At  the  first 
draught  of  wine  the  fetcher  is  motionless,  at  the  second  he  moves 
slightly,  and  at  the  third  he  has  acquired  his  full  life  and  strength. 
When  he  has  become  too  strong  for  the  woman  to  bear  him  longer  at  her 
breast,  she  opens  a  wound  in  her  thigh,  whereto  she  places  the  fetcher, 
and  wherefrom  he  draws  all  his  nourishment  for  the  rest  of  his  exist- 
ence. '  Fetcher'  mothers  are,  therefore,  always  known  by  a  blood-red 
wart  on  the  thigh,  and  by  their  walking  lame.  If  such  a  woman  bear 
a  child,  and  the  fetcher  contrive  to  get  at  her  breast  (and  he  will  do 
his  best  to  accomplish  this  object),  she  is  lost  and  speedily  dies.  These 
fetchers  have  been  used  to  drain  the  milk  from  a  neighbour's  cows  and 
ewes ;  and  evening  and  morning  they  come  to  the  dairy  window,  where 
their  mother  is  churning  under  the  window-sill,  and  climbing  up, 
scream,  *  Full  belly,  mother.'  Then  the  mother  lifts  the  lid  from  the 
chum,  saying,  'Give  up,  blessed  son;'  or,  'Throw  it  out  into  the 
churn,  lad.'  At  these  words  the  fetcher  pours  out  all  the  milk  he  has 
sucked  into  the  churn,  and  the  g^ood  wife  makes  plentiful  butter.  This 
kind  of  butter  is  precisely  like  any  other,  save  that,  if  one  make  the 
mark  of  the  cross  upon  it,  it  will  either  vanish  away,  or  dwindle  down 
to  mere  froth.  When  this  monster  sucks  tlie  cows  he  leaps  on  to 
their  backs,  and  stretching  down  on  both  sides,  sucks  with  both  his 
mouths.  Some  declare  that  he  has  only  one  mouth ;  in  this  case, 
having  drained  one  side  of  the  udder,  he  turns  round  on  the  cow's 
back  and  drains  the  other.  Sometimes  he  sucks  so  violently,  or  treats 
the  beasts  so  ill,  that  their  udders  swell  up  and  they  lose  all  milk. 

"  One  who  wishes  to  protect  his  beasts  against  all  possible  ravages 
of  the  fetcher,  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  beneath  their  udders  and 
over  their  loins,  or,  best  of  all,  lays  the  Book  of  the  Psalms  of.  David 
upon  their  backs." 

Many  other  abominable  ceremonies  are  described  in  the  '^  Intro- 
ductory Essay,"  but  we  will  not  further  pain  our  readers.  Curious 
reflections  arise  in  the  mind  as  to  the  cause  of  these  perversions 
of  thought  Was  it  owing  to  misplaced  zeal  in  the  early  preachers 
of  the  Gospel  ?  Did  they  forget  their  Master's  parable  of  the 
sower,  and  cast  the  seed  recklessly  on  ground  totally  unprepared  ? 
It  is  quite  possible  to  believe  that  the  missionaries  to  the  north, 
were  unequal  to  the  task  assigned  them  of  inculcating  the  mild 
truths  of  the  New  Testament  upon  the  minds  of  the  rugged, 
simple,  nature-worshipping  Norsemen.      They  may  have  beeu 
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ignorant  enough  to  think  that  it  was  right  to  make  converts,  no 
matter  how,  so  that  they  got  them  baptized  In  such  case  the 
weapons  from  their  armoury  most  frequently  in  use  would  be  the 
miracles,  the  raisings  from  the  dead,  the  parable  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus,  and  the  denunciations  of  everlastmg  damnation.  Ap- 
peals to  simple-minded  and  imaginative  meu,  highly  spiced  with 
wonders  and  strongly  insisted  upon,  were  necessarily  more  pro- 
ductive of  immediate  effect  than  even  the  most  earnest  exhorta- 
tions to  do  justice  and  to  love  mercy  and  to  heap  coals  of  fire 
upon  an  enemy's  head  by  acts  of  repeated  kindness.  Upon  this 
theory  it  would  not  be  disrespectful  to  the  true  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity to  say  that  the  low  superstition  of  the  later  Icelanders  is 
due  to  the  transfer  of  miraculous  powers  and  supernatural  pecu- 
liarities as  conceived  by  the  Jewish  mind,  to  the  plain  and  natural 
conceptions  of  godlike  power  imaged  to  the  Scandinavians  by 
the  names  of  their  deities.  The  two  faiths  were  blended,  and  for 
a  time,  doubtless,  it  seemed  dubious  which  should  hold  sway. 
Happily,  at  length,  the  duties  of  life  and  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion made  Christianity  a  beneficent  power  in  the  northera  world 
as  elsewhere,  and  relegated  the  traditions  of  paganism 'to  the 
region  of  old  wives'  stories.  In  this  last  character  thev  are  pre- 
sented to  us  in  an  English  dress  by  Messrs.  Powell  and  Magnus- 
son,  whose  version,  though  tame  enough  in  parts,  contains  enough 
of  amusing  matter  to  make  their  volumes  attractive  to  that  in- 
di^nsable  patron  of  literature,  the  general  reader. 

Iceland,  as  is  here  said,  may  well  be  described  as  a  fit  cradle 
for  wild  and  exaggerated  imaginings.  The  stormy  seas,  the 
broken  line  of  shore,  the  many  gulfs  and  creeks,  the  steep  clifis, 
the  white  glaciers,  the  solitary  lakes,  the  volcanoes  and  hot  springs, 
the  caves  and  waterfalls,  present  a  combination  of  the  principal 
wonders  of  nature's  working.  There,  perhaps,  more  than  any- 
where else  of  the  like  area,  is  to  be  found  a  greater  number  of 
witnesses  to  the  convulsive  throes  with  which  the  creation  of  the 
world  was  accomplished.  Surrounded  by  these  monuments  of  a 
power  invisible,  man,  led  bv  his  fears  and  desires,  peopled  the 
solitudes  of  air,  and  rock,  and  mountain  top,  with  creatures  of  4iis 
vivid  imagination,  and  elves,  and  trolls,  and  hobgoblins,  were  to 
him  a  reality. 

These  beings  once  created,  became  subjects  of  much  interest 
to  the  excited  fancy  of  talkers  by  the  fireside,  and  were  invested 
with  attributes  of  various  kinds,  human  and  superhuman.  It 
needed  very  little  invention  after  that  to  narrate  their  adventures, 
and  to  connect  their  conduct  and  fate  with  that  of  the  farmers 
and  herdsmen  near  whom  they  were  supposed  to  dwell.  The 
stories  of  the  trolls  are  the  most  amusing.  And,  though  unscien- 
tific, the  way  in  which  their  metamorphoses  are  made  to  account 
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for  the  odd  bits  of  rock  and  stone  pillars  that  abound  in  and 
around  Iceland  must  have  a  certain  reasonableness  in  it,  and 
keeps  off  at  least  all  that  troublesome  inquiry  and  discussion  that 
vexes  the  soul,  let  us  say,  of  a  Cornish  or  a  Salisbury  antiquary. 

We  give  the  shortest  of  these  stories  as  a  sample  of  them  all. 
The  troll,  or  lubber  fiend,  was  not  in  all  cases  believed  to  be  so 
good-natured  as  he  is  here  represented,  for  herdsmen  and  shep- 
herds, when  missing,  were  generally  supposed  to  have  been  snap- 
ped up  by  one  of  these  gigantic  beings : — 

''  Two  trolls,  who,  quite  contrary  to  the  custom  of  trolk  in  general, 
had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  a  church  in  their  neighbourhood,  determined 
to  do  it  a  service  by  taking  an  island  out  of  the  sea  and  adding  it  on 
to  the  church  property.  So  they  waded  out  one  night  till  they  reached 
one  of  a  group  of  islands  which  suited  their  notions,  and  having 
rooted  it  up,  they  proceeded  to  take  it  to  shore,  the  man  pulling 
before  and  the  wife  pushing  behind.  But  before  they  could  accom- 
plish their ^task  dawn  broke  in  the  east,  and  they  were  both  suddenly 
turned  into  stones.  And  there  they  stand  in  BreidiQ5rdur  to  this 
day,  the  husband  troll  a  tall  thin  rock,  the  wife  troll  a  short  and  broad 
one,  and  are  called  still  <  Old  Man,'  and  '  Old  Woman.' " 

^  The  strange  medley  of  Christian  and  pagan  creeds  appears  in  the 
legend  of  "  Gold  Brow,"  a  female  troll  of  mischievous  tendencies^ 
who  is  driven  off  her  ^ound  by  crosses  and  other  Christiaa 
emblema  She  takes  refuge  in  a  cave  beneath  a  waterfall,  where 
she  deposits  a  chest  of  gold.  This  chest  a  pagan  farmer,  named 
Skeggi,  is  very  anxious,  after  her  death,  to  obtain.  In  his  first 
attempt  he  is  defeated,  after  a  severe  tussle  with  Gold  Brow's 
ghost  He  tries  a  second  time,  and  succeeds  by  the  means 
described  in  the  following  passage  : — 

'*The  first  time  I  went  to  the  waterfall  and  struggled  with  the 
ghost  of  Gold  Brow,  I  called  up  Thor  to  assist  me,  but  he  deceived  me 
and  played  me  false.  The  last  time  I  fought  with  her,  in  my  despair 
and  anguish  I  call  up<m  Christ,  the  God  of  the  Christians,  to  aid  me, 
promising  to  build  a  church  to  him.  Suddenly  a  bright  gleam  of 
ligjit  struck  full  into  the  eyes  of  the  phantom  Troll  and  she  hecame 
a  stone  in  the  midst  of  the  gulf.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  Skeggi  died 
a  heathen,  and  relused  to  he  buried  in  the  consecrated  ground  of  the 
chim*h  which  he  had  commanded  to  be  built.  So  they  buried  him 
in  the  open  country,  and  under  his  head  placed  the  chest  of  Gold 
Brow." 

Still  more  curious  is  the  reference  to  Christianity  in  the  story 
of  Gellivor,  "  a  female  troll  of  mild  temper,  but  who  had  a  child 
of  such  curious  appetite  and  disposition,  that  she  was  forced  to 
provide  fresh  human  flesh  for  it  each  Christmas."  The  disap- 
pearance^ on  successive  Christmas-eves^  of  the  farmer  of  the 
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DeigbboQrhood  and  of  several  farm  servants,  was  thus  accounted 
for.  The  farmer's  widow  was  only  saved  by  the  suggestions 
made  in  a  dream  by  an  elf- woman,  for  whom  the  good  housewife 
had  placed  pots  of  new  milk  in  an  appointed  place  in  the  dairv. 
When  the  widow  was  impelled,  in  obHsdience  to  the  usual  mode 
of  procedure  adopted  among  trolls,  by  an  irresistible  impulse, 
to  quit  her  bed  and  house  and  place  herself  in  the  power  of  the 
troll,  who  at  once  seized  her,  the  Elfwoman  went  and  pinched 
the  child  of  Gellivor  black  and  blue  to  make  himtscream  out  for 
his  mother,  who,  in  her  afifectionate  flurry,  dropped  the  dainty 
morsel  she  was  bringing  for  her  boy's  supper,  ana  so  the  widow 
escaped  into  a  churcL  The  bells  beginning  to  ring,  all  the  troll's 
plans  for  a  recapture  were  brought  to  an  end,  for  at  that  sound 
she  was  forced  to  fly.  This  happened,  it  is  said,  "  near  the  end 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  times,'  which  brings  us  to  the  point  in 
Gellivor's  history  which  we  have  indicated  as  curious.  The 
troll  in  her  old  age,  like  some  other  wicked  beings,  took  a  high 
moral  tone,  and  lectured  the  good  people  of  Thingeyarsysla  for  a 
piece  of  negligence  that  Robinson  Crusoe,  when  he  kept  his 
notched  sticks,  would  have  deemed  inexcusabla  "  They  became 
confused  in  their  computation  of  dates,  and  forgot  when 
Christmas-day  fell"  In  their  difficulty  they  decided  to  send  one 
of.  their  boldest  men  to  ask  the  Bishop  of  Skalholt  to  set  them 
right  Olafur,  such  was  the  delegate's  name,  had  need  of  all  his 
courage^  for  he  was  obliged  to  cross  the  mountain  Bldsk6gar,  in 
which  the  eiantess  then  lived.  He  managed  to  propitiate  her 
by  a  friendlv  distich  in  rhyme,  reached  t£e  bishop,  and  came 
back  with  the  authentic  information  from  the  calendar  that  his 
townsmen  wanted.  "On  his  way  home,  as  he  passed  over 
B14sk6gar,  he  met  again  with  the  troll,  who  gave  him  a  book, 
which  he  found  to  be  a  troll  almanack.  In  giving  him  this 
calendar,  she  said,  '  If  Christ,  the  Son  of  Mary,  had  done  as 
much  for  us  trolls  as  you  declare  that  he  has  done  for  you  human 
bein^  we  should  scarcely  have  been  so  ungratefid  as  to  forget 
the  date  of  his  birth-day.'  "  Qellivor  had  clearly  the  best  of  the 
argument,  and  Olafur,  doubtless  smarting  under  the  reproof,  took 
immediate  revenga  "  Look  eastward  !"  he  exclaimeid.  *'  Who 
rides  there  on  a  white  horse  ¥ "  The  troll  turned  round,  saw 
nothing  but  daybreak,  and  was  instantly  turned  into  stone. 

Did  the  Icelanders  believe  in  animal  magnetism  ?  or  what  did 
they  understand  by  the  impulses  which  the  trolls  were  able  to 
implant  in  the  spirits  of  their  victims  ?  In  the  instance  of  the 
clergy  of  a  certain  church  at  Mj6ii0^i^^^^'  ^^^  ^^^  "  ^^  ^^^^  ^ 
lay  one  of  her  hands  upon  the  window  over  the  pulpit  in  church. 
As  soon  as  the  strange  pand  prev^ited  the  liglft  from  falling  on 
the  paper  on  which  the  sermon  was  written,  the  priests  became 
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mad,  and  used  to  ciy  out  to  their  congregation, '  Take  my  bowels 
out,  for  I  must  be  off  to  the  gulf/  "  The  troll's  influence  was 
only  neutralized  at  length  by  one  incumbent  of  the  church,  who 
requested  six  of  the  strongest  men  to  hold  him  should  he  make 
the  usual  exclamation,  six  more  to  ring  the  bells,  and  other  ten 
to  run  and  place  their  backs  against  the  door. 

In  the  story  of  "  The  Man  Whale"  the  influence  of  a  human 
mind  and  will  is  seen  exerted  in  a  supernatural  manner  that 
recals  the  incidents  of  Bulwer's  "Strange  Story /^  A  young 
peasant  who  declines  to  acknowledge  a  child  which  a  beautiful 
elf  woman  aflSliates  upon  him,  is  turned  by  her  into  a  large  and 
cruel  whale  with  a  red  head.  He  commits  all  kinds  of  devasta- 
tion in  the  gulf  which  he  haunts — a  narrow  gulf  between 
Akranes  and  Kjarlanes,  and  which  is  now  called  after  him 
Hvalfijordur.  At  length  a  blind  old  priest  at  Saurboer  loses  his 
two  sons  through  the  malice  of  Bedhead,  who  upsets  their  boat 
so  that  they  are  drowned.  The  priest  was  skilled  in  magic  arts, 
and  one  fine  summer  morning  he  bade  his  daughter  guide  him 
to  the  sea-shore.  There,  planting  his  staff  in  the  waves  and 
leaning  on  the  handle,  he  fell  into  deep  thought.  "How  looks 
the  sea  ?"  he  presently  asked.  "  Bright  and  smooth  as  a  mirror." 
A  little  later  he  repeated  his  question,  and  the  daughter  said 
she  saw  "on  the  horizon  a  black  line,  which  draws  nearer,  as- it 
were  a  shoal  of  whales  swimming  quickly  into  the  bay.*'  The 
shoal,  of  course,  turned  out  to  be  Redhead  alone,  who  obeying 
the  uncontrollable  impulse  communicated  to  him  by  the  power 
of  "  deep  thought"  which  the  priest  had  exerted,  followed  his 
imperative  guide  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  gulf,  along  a  river, 
up  a  waterfall  into  a  lake  from  which,  the  river  rose — the  lake 
Hvalvatu.  Here  "  the  heart  of  the  monster  broke  from  very 
toil  and  anguish,  and  he  disappeared  from  their  eyea"  This  is 
a  specimen  of  what  it  was  thought  mind  could  accomplish  over 
brute  force,  and  not  without  reason.  Odin  would  have  main- 
tained a  similar  doctrine. 

Deep  homage  again  to  the  human  intellect  is  to  be  found  ia 
the  belief  in  "  power-poets,"  men  who  had  ''  the  gift  of  destroy, 
ing  their  enemies  by  a  single  strophe,  and  of  withering  them  up 
by  a  few  lines  improvised  on  the  spur  of  the  moment."  It 
needed  no  very  high  flight  of  genius  to  acquire  this  power,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  line  that  was  suflScient  to  fix  destructive 
foxes  motionless  and  breathless  to  the  ground.  "Stand  now  oa 
the  earth,  and  be  stiff  and  stark  as  the  stem  of  a  tree !"  No 
doubt  much  depended  on  the  native  form  and  rhythm,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  verse-making  distinguished  the  principal 
heroes  of  the  Arly  period  of  Icelandic  history.  That  great 
knowledge  and  high  intellectual  endowments  should  bring  a 
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man  a  reputation  for  magic  in  an  age  of  general  ignorance  is  not 
surprising.  English  Boger  Bacon  is  a  familiar  instance.  Sse- 
mund  the  Learned  also  attained  to  this  distinction,  and  he  is 
the  hero  of  some  of  the  most  amusing  tales  in  the  collection 
before  us.  His  studies  under  a  celebrated  Italian  astrologer 
were  so  profound  that  he  forgot  his  own  name  and  country.  A 
fellow  countryman  discovered  him  and  induced  him  to  return  to 
Iceland,  but  the  astrologer  not  wishing  to  lose  so  promising  a 
pupil,  it  was  very  diflScult  to  escape.  For  no  sooner  had  the 
two  Northmen  set  out  on  their  journey  by  night  than  the  master, 
looking  at  the  stars,  discovered  their  route  and  started  in  pursuit 
Ssemund,  however,  had  learned  his  lesson  too  well,  and  easily 
baffled  his  teacher.  He  first  put  on  his  head  a  shoe  full  of  water, 
which  satisfied  the  star-gazer  that  pursuit  was  useless,  since  the 
young  man  was  drowned.  Next  day,  however,  the  astrological 
observation  showed  the  runaway  to  be  alive  and  moving,  until 
he  had  fiUed  his  shoe  with  blood  and  put  it  on  his  head.  This 
appearance  reflected  in  the  stars  was  a  sure  indication  of  murder. 
When  at  length  the  master  found  out  that  he  had  been  twice 
deceived  by  the  scholar,  he  thought  it  full  time  to  let  him  wend 
his  way  whither  he  would.  This  legend  of  early  date  has  been 
the  parent  of  many  stories  in  later  times.  If  Ssemund  could 
deceive  a  great  astrologer,  why  should  he  not  cheat  the  Father 
of  Lies  himself?  We  consequently  find  in  the  tale  entitled 
"  The  Black  School "  a  new  version  of  the  old  legend.  In  this 
school,  the  whereabouts  of  which  wa^  unknown,  a  rare  circum- 
stance by-the-bye  in  the  very  realistic  legends  of  Iceland,  the 
devil  was  master  and  the  studies  were  confined  to  magic  and  the 
occult  sciencea 

The  school-room  was  totally  dark,  and  the  books  were  only 
legible  because  they  were  written  in  letters  of  fire.  It  took  from 
five  to  seven  years  for  a  scholar  to  get  through  all  his  terms,  and 
commons  were  provided  by  a  shaggy  grey  hand  that  came  every 
day  through  the  wall,  bringing  the  rations  and  taking  away  the 
platters  when  cleared.  One  of  the  rules  of  the  school  was  that 
the  owner  should  keep  as  his  own  the  scholar  that  left  the  school 
last  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This,  as  may  be  supposed,  occasioned 
a  great  scramble  at  the  time  of  exit  The  year  that  Saemund 
b^  to  leave,  he  volunteered  to  be  the  last,  to  the  great  relief  of 
his  comrades.  Throwing  over  himself  a  large  mantle,  with  the 
sleeves  loose  and  the  fastenings  free,  he  proceeded  to  the  stairs 
which  led  from  the  school  to  the  upper  world,  when  the  devil 
grasped  at  him,  and  said,  "  You  are  mine  !"  He  slipped  out  of 
the  cloak,  and  ran  with  all  speed.  As  he  got  to  the  door  the  sun 
shone,  and  threw  his  shadow  on  the  opposite  wall.  The  fiend 
coming  up,  again  grappled  with  his  victim,  who  exclaimed,  "  I 
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am  not  the  last !  Do  you  not  see  who  follows  me  f  The  devil 
tiirned  to  seize  the  shadow,  and  Semund  escaped,  the  firbt 
shadowless  man,  with  a  blow  on  his  heel  which  he  received  from 
the  heavy  iron  door  that  was  slammed  suddenly  behind  him. 
Two  more  adventures  of  Ssemnnd,  in  conflict  with  the  Prince  of 
Darkness,  are  diverting  enough,  and  as  they  are  short  we  give 
them  as  here  related. 

'^  As  SsBmundar,  Kalfur,  and  H^Ifdiu  were  returning  from  the  Black 
School  they  heard  that  the  living  of  Oddi  was  vacant.  So  they  all 
hurried  to  the  king,  and  each  asked  it  for  himself.  The  king,  well 
knowing  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  promised  it  to  him  who  should  be 
the  first  to  reach  the  place.  Upon  this  SsBmundar  immediately  called 
the  dev^  to  him  and  said, '  Swim  with  me  on  your  back  to  Iceland  ; 
and  if  you  bring  me  to  shore  without  wetting  the  skirt  of  my  coat,  you 
shall  have  me  for  your  own.'  The  devil  agreed  to  this,  so  he  chang^ 
himself  into  a  seal  and  swam  off  with  Sasmundar  on  his  back.  On  the 
way  Ssemundar  amused  himself  by  reading  the  book  of  the  Psalms  of 
David.  Before  very  long  they  came  close  to  the  coast  of  Iceland. 
When  he  saw  this  he  closed  the  book,  and  smote  the  seal  with  it  upon 
the  head,  so  that  it  sank,  and  Ssemundar  swam  to  land.  And  as  when 
Ssemundar  got  to  shore  the  skirts  of  his  coat  were  wet,  the  devU  lost 
his  bargain  but  the  former  got  the  living." 

The  Plt. 

"  The  devil'  did  not  forget  either  this  or  any  other  of  Sseniundar's 
tricks  upon  him,  and  constantly  looked  out  for  a  chance  of  doing  him 
a  bad  turn.  Many  and  many  a  time  he  tried  to  revenge  himself  upon 
him,  but  always  in  vain. 

"  One  day  he  turned  himf^elf  into  a  very  small  fly,  and  hid  himself 
under  the  skin  of  the  milk  in  the  porringer,  hoping  by  this  means  to 
get  into  the  stomach  of  Ssemundar  the  Learned,  and  kill  him.  But  no 
sooner  had  Ssemundar  lifted  his  porringer  to  diink  out  of  it  than  he 
saw  the  fly,  and  wrapping  it  up  in  the  skin  of  the  milk,  he  put  it  into 
a  bladder  and  placed  the  bladder  on  the  altar  of  the  chiu*ch. 

"  So  there  the  fly  was  obliged  to  stay  till  Sfftmundar  had  finished 
performing  the  next  service,  which  took  a  long  time.  And  it  is  confi- 
dently told  that  the  devil  never  enjoyed  himself  less  in  all  his  life. 
When  service  was  over  Ssemundar  undid  the  bladder  and  set  the  devil 
Iree." 

The  communication  supposed  to  exist  between  earth  and  the 
nether  world  is  oddly  illustrated  in  the  story  of  J6n  Asmundsson, 
which  bears  marks  of  Oriental  influence,  suggesting  the  "Arabian 
Nights."  J6n  is  foster  child  to  ChristjAn,  a  priest  at  Reykjavik, 
and  grows  to  be  a  fine  strong  fellow.  In  due  time  comes  a 
foreign  merchant  to  the  port,  trading.  He  makes  a  boast  of  his 
strength,  and  having  lifted  four  barrels  of  rye,  tied  together,  up 
to  the  height  of  his  knee,  challenges  any  one  to  do  as  much  for 
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three  half-pounds  of  gold  by  weight  Ohristjia  brings  J6n,  who 
lifts  the  barrels  on  to  his  shoulder  and  walks  about  the  deck  with 
them.  The  merchant  pays  the  gold,  but  whispers  to  J6n  that 
next  year  he  will  bring  a  boy  to  wrestle  with  him  for  five  pounds 
weight  of  gold.  The  promised  boy-wrestler  proves  to  be  a 
gigantic  negro,  in  a  shaggy  mantle,  who  flings  J6q  over  his  head 
high  into  the  air.  The  boy  falls  on  his  feet,  and,  having  been 
prepared  by  his  foster-father's  prescience  for  this  encounter, 
Kills  the  negro  with  a  dagger.  Again  the  money  is  paid,  and 
the  merchant  promises  seven  pounds  and  a-half  of  gold  if  J6n 
shall  conquer  ''a  little  whelp'  tliat  he  will  bring  with  him  the 
following  year.  Priest  Christjiln  looks  into  the  future  again,  and 
provides  the  lad  with  arms  and  armour  for  a  contest  with  a 
"large  evil-eyed  deer-hound,"  that  comes  as  the  little  whelp. 
The  baffled  merchant,  on  paying  for  J6n's  victory,  waves  before 
his  eyes  tbe  leaf  of  a  book,  and  sajrs,  "  If  you  do  not  bring  me 
next  summer,  when  I  come  back  here,  the  book  from  which  this 
leaf  was  taken,  I  will  brand  you  as  a  fool  and  a  faint  hearty  but 
if  you  bring  it  I  will  weigh  you  out  full  fifteen  pounds  of  gold." 
Luckily  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  priest,  who  insisted  on  being  pre- 
sent at  the  private  interviews  of  J6n  and  the  merchant,  caught 
sight  of  some  of  the  words  on  the  leaf,  and  discovered  that  it  was 
part  of  the  devil's  manual.  There  was  only  one  way  of  saving 
the  young  man's  honour.  He  must  go  below  and  procure  a  copy 
of  the  manual  Most  opportunely  ChristjAn  has  a  brother,  who 
is  a  priest  in  the  infernal  regions.  This  circumstance  might 
make  one  suspect  that  the  narrator  of  the  story  was  satirical,  were 
it  not  for  the  tone  of  good  faith  throughout,  and  the  cordial 
concurrence  of  the  two  brothers  in  a  scheme  for  defeating  the 
wicked  foreign  merchant  and  saving  J6n.  The  youth  sets  oif 
under  the  guidance  of  a  rolling  ball  of  thread,  and  takes  care  not 
to  speak  a  word  until  told  to  do  so  by  his  friend  the  priest  of  spirits. 
The  latter  lived  in  a  nice  house  on  "  a  charming  green  plain," 
and  had  two  nice-looking  daughters.  Here  the  young  man 
stayed  the  whole  winter,  but  reached  the  world  above  with  the 
book  in  time  to  confound  the  merchant,  who,  having  received  the 
manual,  was  soon  called  to  account  for  it  by  the  original  pro- 

Jrietor,  who  swallowed  both  him  and  his  ship  in  a  great  storm. 
6n  became  a  prosperous  man,  married,  and  settled  on  a  farm 
with  his  family ;  but,  oddly  enough,  the  nice-looking  girl  in  the 
lower  regions  had  borne  him  a  daughter,  who,  in  her  twelfth  year, 
came  upon  earth,  aud  was  very  heartily  welcomed  in  her  father's 
house.  She  paid  her  mother  one  visit,  and  brought  back  a  dying 
message  of  love  to  her  father,  who  was  informed  that  he  would 
also  die  in  a  month's  time.  This  news  seemed  rather  agreeable 
tiian  otherwise,  as  he  hoped,  we  presume,  to  rejoiu  his  &cst  love. 
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How  she  came  to  die  in  the  kingdom  of  Death,  or  where  she 
went  after  her  decease,  is  not  very  clear. 

The  whole  story  is  a  most  extraordinary  medley  of  mjrths, 
concocted,  probably,  in  modem  times  from  scraps  of  various 
stories  transmitted  orally  from  one  lonely  villager  to  another. 

One  noticeable  characteristic  of  most  of  the  legends  is  what 
we  have  ventured  to  call  their  realism.  That  is  to  say,  power  is 
expressed  either  by  great  size  or  by  the  attribution  of  supernatural 
strength  and  authonty  to  human  beings  or  the  brute  creation,  or 
to  those  creatures  of  the  brain  suggested  by  rock  and  waterfall, 
in  cloud  and  mist,  and  all  the  vague  sights  and  sounds  by  which 
nature  impresses  the  imaginations  of  men.  But  of  the  more 
delicate  forms  of  fancy  we  get  few  examples.  The  following  is 
an  illustration  of  sentiment  more  akin  to  the  German  than  to  the 
Norse  mind.  A  brother  and  sister  are  unjustly  put  to  death 
and  buried  as  far  apart  from  one  another  as  the  churchyard  will 
admit  From  the  two  graves  spring  two  sorb-trees  (mountain 
ash)  which  stretch  across  the  churchvard  to  one  another  till  they 
unite.  There  is,  too,  an  unwonted  prettiness  of  fancy  in  the 
story  entitled  "  The  Money  Chest*' 

A  large  party  of  men  travelling  together  pitched  their  tent 
early  one  Sunday  momine  on  the  fresh  sward  of  a  fair  green 
meadow.  Having  tethered  their  horses,  the  men  fell  asleep  side 
by  side  all  round  the  tent ;  all  but  one  who  lay  nearest  the  door. 
He  presently  discovered  a  small  cloud  of  pale  blue  vapour 
moving  over  the  head  of  the  man  who  slept  in  the  innermost 
part  of  the  tent  Presentljr  the  cloud  flitted  out,  and  the  watcher 
following  it  into  the  sunshine,  saw  it  float  slowly  over  the  meadow, 
pause  among  a  swarm  of  blue  flies  buzzing  over  the  blanched 
skull  of  a  horse,  and  come  to  a  dead  stop  at  a  little  thread  of  a 
rivulet  that  hurried  through  the  grass.  This  it  could  not  get 
over,  until  the  man  bridg^  it  by  laying  his  whip-handle  across, 
and  the  vapour  passed  on  till  it  came  to  a  small  hillock,  into 
which  it  disappeared.  By-and-bv,  it  returned,  again  accepted 
the  aid  of  the  whip-handle,  and  having  re-entered  the  tent^ 
hovered  over  the  head  of  the  sleeper  as  l^fore,  and  then  disap- 
peared.  The  waker  now  fell  asleep,  and  arose  only  with  the 
others  about  sundown.  He  that  had  slept  in  the  innermost  part 
of  the  tent  related  a  dream  that  he  had  had  :  how  that,  walking 
across  the  meadow,  he  came  to  a  large  and  beautiful  building, 
where  he  saw  many  people  at  revels,  sinking,  dancing,  and 
making  merry.  That  was  the  horses  skuU  and  the  swarm 
of  flies. 

"  Stepping  out  from  thence,  I  walked  over  the  sward  till  I  came 
to  a  large  and  turbulent  river  that  I  wished  to  cross,  but  could  not 
[that  was  the  thread  of  water] ;   then  I  saw  a  mighty  giant  come 
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towards  me  with  the  trunk ^f  a  large  tree  in  his  hand,  which  he  laid 
across  the  river  [that  was  the  man  with  the  whip]  ;  I  walked  straight 
on  to  a  high  mound  which  lay  open,  where  I  found  only  a  single 
cheat,  which,  however,  was  io  full  of  money,  that  I  could  neither 
lift  it  nor  count  the  contents.  I  therefore  gave  it  up,  and  returned  the 
way  I  went." 

The  story  ends  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  little  hillock 
already  mentioned.  The  pale  blue  vapour  must  be  taken  to  be 
the  dream-spirit  of  the  sleeper,  which  left  him  on  a  gold-seeking 
errand,  and  when  away  from  the  body  was  so  sensitive  that  it 
exaggerated  the  dimensions  of  every  object  it  encountered.  We 
commend  this  tale  to  the  author  of  "  Phantastes,"  who  has 
introduced  into  several  of  his  novels  with  good  effect  the 
mysterious  wanderings  of  the  spirit  of  man  in  and  out  of  the 
body. 

In  treating  of  Amason's  collection  we  have  confined  our- 
selves mainly  to  the  first  series,  as  published  by  the  translators. 
We  find  it  more  interesting  and  characteristic  than  the  second 
series,  which  bears  evident  marks  of  padding.  The  monkish  stories 
with  which  the  later  volume  begins  have  hardly  humour  enough 
to  justify  their  irreverence.  The  best  is  perhaps  that  of  the  old 
woman  who,  having  scolded  her  husband  all  his  life,  was  anxious 
to  save  his  soul,  and  caught  it  in  a  leather  bag.  Carrying  it  off 
to  the  gates  of  heaven,  she  endeavours  to  wheedle  Peter,  Paul, 
and  the  Virgin  in  succession  to  admit  "  her  own  J6n,"  and  when 
they  successively  refuse  on  account  of  his  sins  she  replies  with 
an  impudent  tu  quoque.  At  length,  when  the  Master  himself 
opens  the  door,  she  fiings  the  bag  inside,  and  has  the  satisfaction 
to  see  the  door  shut  before  the  bag  is  blown  back. 

The  punctiliousness  of  the  devil  on  the  score  of  Latinity  is 
the  subject  of  one  anecdote. 

In  stories  of  this  kind  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  unhealthy  influence 
of  the  cloister  as  compared  with  the  wild  breezy  superstitions  of 
flood  and  fell 

The  "  Tales  of  Outlaws"  help  to  illustrate  a  peculiar  feature  in 
ancient  Icelandic  life.  Outlawry  was  a  common  mode  of  punish- 
ment adopted  by  the  Things,  and  its  consequences  must  have  often 
been  terrible.  Often,  no  doubt,  as  in  the  casa  of  Gisli  the  Out- 
law, the  sentence  was  obtained  by  means  of  private  influence  to 
gratify  a  personal  grudge. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  outlaws  at  one  time  were  tolerably 
numerous  in  the  island.  At  all  events,  they  were  believed  to  be 
many,  and  the  beUef  increased  the  power  of  men  whose  hands 
were  of  necessity  against  every  man  who  enjoyed  the  protection 
of  the  law.    'i'he  writer  of  the  Introductory  Essay  abready  alluded 

[Vol.  LXXXVI.  No.  CLXIX.]— New  Serus,  Vol.  XXX.  No.  I.      L 
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to,  says:  " Often  these  outlaws  seem  to  have  a  perfectly  orga- 
nized  social  life.  They  have  their  own  magistrates  and  priests. 
Services  are  performed  in  their  churches  every  Sabbath ;  prayers 
are  read  and  hymns  are  suug  in  their  family  circles,  just  as  in 
the  valleys  below."  It  is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the 
outlaws  took  refuge  in  the  uplands  and  fastnesses  of  the 
country. 

There  is  a  whole  class  of  stories  having  for  principal  subject 
the  success  in  life  of  churls'  sons.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how  popular  stories  of  this  kind  would  be  among  a  nation  oi 
peasanta  Great  ambition,  audacity,  and  courage  are  the  mov- 
ing  principles  of  these  ideals  of  the  churlish  mind.  Unlike 
our  Dick  Whittington,  more  is  expected  from  the  sword  and 
violence,  or  from  cunning  and  trickery,  than  from  patience  and 
industry,  and  the  carl's  son  attains  to  the  rank  of  prime  minister 
to  the  king^  rather  than  to  the  less  perilous  seat  of  lord 
mayor. 

A  curious  collection  of  popular  sayings  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  Amason's  second  volume.  Many  of  them  will  be  found, 
more  or  less  modified,  in  various  parts  of  England.  For  example : 
"  If  two  wash  in  the  same  water  they  will  quarrel." 

The  following  may  be  useful  as  an  easy  test  for  discovering  a 
poet- laureate  whenever  we  have  the  .misfortune  to  want 
another  : — "  If  a  child  be  bom  with  two  teeth  it  will  speak  soon 
and  become  a  poet  afterwards.  These  teeth  are  called  scald- 
teeth." 

And  '*  If  one  can  reach  with  his  tongue  up  to  his  nose  he  is 
assuredly  a  scald." 

The  dog  being  now  so  general  a  companion  of  man,  the  fol- 
lowing observations  on  his  ways  may  prove  valuable.  "  If  a  dog 
lie  with  his  head  on  bis  paws,  towards  the  door,  he  is  said  '  1k) 
prophesy  guests.'  If  he  rests  his  head  on  the  right  paw,  some- 
body of  note  will  come.  But  if  the  dog  turn  his  tail  to  the  door 
and  look  natheless  towards  it,  lying  curied  up,  some  one  of 
thieving  disposition  will  come.*' 

We  must  now  release  our  readers,  trusting  that  they  will  feel 
sufficient  interest  in  the  subject  of  Icelandic  legendary  lore,  if 
not  in  Icelandic  literature,  to  take  up  for  themselves  the  books 
to  which  we  have  called  attention,  whence  it  is  certain  they 
will  be  conducted  by  easy  steps  to  the  study  of  more  recon 
dite  and  more  interesting  works  upon  the  subject  -That  one 
small  inhospitable  island,  with  a  population  never  exceeding 
60,000  people,  should  possess  so  rich  and  varied  a  literature  is  in 
itself  a  marvel,  and  we  may  be  morally  certain  that  the  more  we 
know  of  that  literature,  and  the  better  we  become  acquainted 
with  that  people,  the  more  clearly  shall  we  understand  the 
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history  of  our  ancestors  and  the  deep-laid  bases  of  oar  national 
character. 

The  influence  of  northern  legends  upon  the  mind  which  is 
the  highest  type  of  English  thought,  the  mind  of  Shakespeare,  is 
worthy  of  nota  From  his  works  can  be  drawn  in  long  procession, 
the  whole  array  of  fairy  elves,  witches,  and  goblins  damned — 
Titania,  Oberon,  Puck,  and  the  ghastly  three  who  greeted  Qlamis 
|Q  the  blasted  heath.  Let  us,  then,  respect  and  study  Iceland 
and  her  works,  for  none  can  deny  the  appropriateness  of  Mr. 
Lowe's  Greek  epigram,  prefixed  to  the  Saga  of  Viga-Glum,  which 
is  thus  translated : — 

"  Hail !  Isle  with  mist  and  snow-storms  girt  around ! 
Where  fire  and  earthquake  rend  the  shattered  ground ! 
Here  once,  o'er  furthest  ocean's  icy  path. 
The  Northmen  fled  a  tyrant  monarch's  wrath  t 
Here,  cheered  by  song  and  story,  dwelt  they  free. 
And  held  unscathed  their  laws  and  liberty." 


Abt.  VI. — Italy,  Venice,  and  Austria,* 

1.  RecueU  dee  Trait^a,  Conventions,  et  Actes  Diplomatiques 

concemaTit  VAutriche  et  VltaUel  1703-1859.  Amyot, 
Editeur,  Bue  de  la  Paix.    Paris. 

2.  Documents   et  Pieces  Authentiques   laissis  par   Daniel 

Manin,  President  de  la  R^publique  de  Venisa  Traduits 
eur  Us  Originaux  et  Annot^s  par  Mme.  Planat  de 
LA  Faye.     Fume  et  C^  Editeurs.    Paris.     2  toIs. 

3.  MSmovres  de  Daniel  Manvru     Par  M.  Henri  Martin. 

Fume  et  C^  Editeurs.    Paris. 

4.  La  VSnAieen  1864.    Librairie  de  L.  Hachetteet  Q^    Paris. 

6.  La  Prima  Legislatura  del  Regno  d' Italia;  Stvdii  e 
Recordi  di  Leopoldo  Oaleotti,  Deputato  al  Pa/rlamento. 
Firenze.     1865. 

THE  condition  of  Italy  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century  seemed  to  forbid  the  idea  of  its  ever  becoming  one 
uiiited  kingdom.  Yet  not  only  has  such  a  kingdom  been  formed, 
but  it  has  received  official  recognition  from  all  the  Governments 
of  the  world,  with  but  one  exception.    The  work  is  not  however 

*  This  article  was  completed  just  before  the  actual  commencement  of 
hostilities. 
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completed,  inasmuch  as  portions  of  the  Italian  soil  are  still  in 
the  possession  of  foreign  powers.  Its  completion  is  the  one 
engrossing  object  to  which  all  the  efforts  of  the  statesmen  and 
people  of  Italy  are  alike  directed.  They  aim  avowedly  at  ex- 
cluding all  foreign  rule  and  influence  from  the  Peninsula,  sub- 
stituting in  their  place  a  purely  national  government,  presided 
over  by  a  sovereign  of  the  nation's  choice. 

The  more  closely  this  important  work  is  examined,  the  clearfr 
does  it  become  that  it  alone  offers  a  reasonable  hope  of  bestowing 
upon  Italy  the  blessings  of  order  and  of  freedom,  increasing 
thereby  most  materially  the  general  security  and  peace  of  Europe. 
This  may  be  shown  both  by  the  failure  of  French  supremacy  ia 
Italy,  under  the  first  Napoleon,  to  attain  these  objects,  and  also 
by  the  yet  more  signal  failure  of  Austrian  supremacy,  which 
succeeded  to  that  of  Imperial  France.  It  is  yet  further  proved 
by  the  results  which  have  sprung  since  1 859  from  the  formation 
of  the  Italian  Constitutional  Monarchy.  Results  obtained, 
despite  the  innumerable  difficulties  arising  from  the  continuation 
of  the  Austrian  rule  in  Venetia,  and  from  the  intricate  problems 
involved  in  the  solution  of  the  Roman  question. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  up  to  the 
year  1814  the  supremacy  of  France  was  established  throughout 
Italy  in  one  form  or  another  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The 
introduction  of  his  celebrated  code  of  laws  and  a  generally 
enlightened  system  of  government  did  much  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  country.  But  the  burdens  of  the  conscription 
and  of  heavy  taxes,  not  with  a  view  to  national  freedom,  but  for 
the  prosecution  of  wars  arising  from  the  insatiable  ambition  of 
the  Emperor,  rendered  the  Italians  weary  of  a  rule  which  was 
after  all  but  that  of  a  foreign  power.  The  other  nations  of 
Europe  viewed  this  de  facto  possession  of  Italy  by  France  as 
unjust  in  itself  and  as  dangerously  increasing  French  prepon- 
derance. Nor  can  this  discontent  of  Italy  and  of  Europe  be 
deemed  other  than  just  and  natural. 

Upon  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  treaties  of  Vienna  professed 
to  undo  that  which  had  been  done  in  Italy  by  the  French  revolu- 
tionary wars  and  those  of  the  empire.  The  Neapolitan  BourlK>ns 
were  restored  to  the  thrones  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  The  Papal 
authority  was  re-established  throughout  the  States  of  the 
Church.  The  house  of  Hapsbourg-Lorraine  was  reinstated  in 
Tuscany.  The  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  incorporated  into  the 
French  empire  by  Napoleon,  again  appeared  as  an  independent 
state.     Lombardy  was  replaced  under  the  sway  of  Austria. 

To  this  general  rule  of  restoring  the  old  order  of  things,  an 
exception,  deserving  particular  notice,  was  made  in  the  case 'of 
Venice.    For  centuries  she  had  been  an  independent  republic. 
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and  was  so  still  in  ]  796,  when  Bonaparte  commanded  the  French 
republican  armies  in  Northern  Italy.  Having  revolutionized  the 
Venetian  Government,  he  established  over  it  a  so-called  Protec- 
torate. In  the  following  year  he  handed  over  Venice  and  all 
her  territory,  as  far  as  the  Adige,  to  Austria,  by  the  treaty  of 
Campo-Formio,  which  was  signed  on  the  17th  October,  1797. 
His  Government  had,  in  a  despatch  dated  the  29th  September, 
expressly  ordered  him  not  to  give  up  Venice  to  Austria,  and  had 
spoken  of  the  "  shame  of  abandoning*'  to  that  power  the  Queen 
of  the  Adriatia  The  Directory,  however,  after  some  hesitation, 
ratified  this  act  of  their  general^  who,  thus  to  suit  his  own  pur- 
poses, blotted  out  the  old  republic  from  the  map  of  Europe,  and 
incorporaCed  her  with  the  Austrian  empire. 

Again,  by  the  treaty  of  Presbourg,  in  1805,  Napoleon  sepa- 
rated Venice  and  all  the  Venetian  territory  from  Austria,  and 
united  them  to  that  northern  Italian  kingdom,  over  which  he 
placed,  as  viceroy,  his  step-son,  Eugfene  Beauharnais. 

Had  the  statesmen  assembled  at  Vienna  in  1815  been  true  to 
their  own  principle  of  undoing  the  work  of  their  arch  enemy 
Napoleon,  they  would  have  restored,  if  not  the  Venetian  republic, 
at  least  an  independent  state  of  Venice.  Instead  of  doing  so 
they  united  Venice  to  Lombardy,  thereby  creating  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom,  which  they  gave  to  Austria  Thus  the 
republic  of  Venice  was  once  again  incorporated  with  that  empire, 
and  thus  the  statesmen  who  framed  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  re- 
newed the  flagrant  act  of  robbery  and  injustice  perpetrated  at 
Campo-Formio  by  Bonaparte,  of  whose  system  they  professed  to 
be  the  uncompromising  opponents. 

This  policy  was  rendered  the  more  obviously  unjust  by  the 
language  addressed  to  the  Italians  in  December  1813,  and  in 
March,  1814,  by  the  allied  Austrian  and  English  genenJs,  who, 
then  endeavouring  to  drive  the  French  from  Italy,  sought  to  win 
the  Italians  to  their  standard.  The  Austrian  general,  Count 
Nugent,  commences  his  proclamation,  "  To  the  peoples  of  Italy," 
dated  Ravenna,  10  December,  1813,  with  these  words:  "You 
have  been  suflBciently  oppressed, — ^you  have  groaned  beneath  a 
yoke  of  iron.  Our  armies  are  come  into  Italy  for  your  deli- 
verance !''  In  his  enthusiasm  for  Italian  freedom  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  add  further  on  the  following  sentence :  '*  You  must 
all  become  an  independent  nation.''  General  Bentinck,  the 
commander  of  the  English  forces,  in  his  proclamation  dated 
Leghorn,  14  March,  1814,  declares  amongst  other  things  that, 
**  We  do  not  ask  you  to  come  to  us ;  we  ask  you  to  make  good 
your  own  rights,  and  to  be  free !" 

Yet  the  Austrian  and  English  statesmen  at  Vienna,  when 
they  had  full  possession  of  Italy,  disregarded  those  stirring  pro- 
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mises  of  independence  and  freedom  addressed  by  the  generals  of 
their  allied  sovereigns  to  the  Italians,  re-enacted  Bonaparte's 
violent  spoliation  of  Venice,  and  riveted  at  Vienna  the  chains 
forged  at  Campo-Formio.  Thus  were  broken  the  promises  of 
liberty  held  out  to  Italians  when  the  allies  sought  to  rouse  them 
to  arms  against  the  French ;  and  thus  the  special  defenders  of 
legitimist  principles  endorsed  the  lawless  wrong  of  France's 
revolutionary  general. 

Surely  these  facts  must  have  escaped  the  memories  of  English 
writers  and  speakers,  when,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of 
1859,  they  made  Napoleon  IIL  the  object  of  their  sarcasms  and 
attacks,  because  he  failed  to  carry  out  hia  promise  to  free  Italy 
from  the  "  Alps  to  the  Adriatia" 

The  congress  of  Vienna  effected,  in  fact,  no  other  change  in 
Italy  than  that  of  substituting  for  the  rule  of  Napoleon  the 
supremacy  of  Austria.  Lombardy  and  Venetia  were  now  hers, 
and  entrenched  within  the  famous  Quadrilateral ;  her  will  was 
law  to  the  petty  Italian  courts,  each  of  whom  aped  the  manners 
and  customs  of  their  powerful  brethren  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
Such  was  the  result  brought  about  by  the  Austro-English  allies, 
whose  commander-in-chief.  Count  Nugent,  had  called  upon  you 
''  frank  and  courageous  Italians  to  e&ct,  arms  in  hand,  the  re- 
storation of  your  prosperity  and  your  country.  You  will  do  it 
so  much  the  more  effectually,  as  you  wiU  be  aided  to  repulse 
whoever  opposes  this  result.  You  must  all  become  an  inde- 
pendent nation/'  Has  Qaribaldi  himself  ever  asked  for  more  ? 
Are  the  legitimists  of  Europe  aware  that  the  demands  of  Italy's 
popular  hero  are  but  identical  with  the  promises  of  the  Austrian 
generalissimo?  Count  Nugent's  proclamation  thus  concludes: 
"  Show  your  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  and  your  happiness  will 
depend  on  your  fidelity  to  those  who  love  you  and  defend  you. 
In  a  short  time  your  lot  will  cause  envy,  your  new  condition  will 
excite  admiration. 

*'By  order  of  Count  Nugent. 

"Ravenna,  December  10,  1813.'^ 

What  that  new  condition  did  excite  will  best  be  gathered 
from  the  history  of  the  next  thirty  years  or  more  which  termi* 
nated  in  the  great  uprising  of  1848. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  Italy,  from  1815  to  1859, 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  all  who  would  rightly  understand  how 
the  formation  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Italy  has  been  brought 
about  Without  that  knowledge,  which  alone  gives  the  clue  to 
the  final  result,  nothing  but  blunders  and  confusion  can  ensue, 
arising  either  from  absolute  ignorance,  or  from  mistaking  some 
momentary  or  trivial  circumstances  (which  may  have  had  a  tern- 
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porary  inflaence  on  the  course  of  events)  for  the  real  causes  which 
have  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Italian  constitutional 
monarchy  of  which  Victor  Emmanuel  is  the  chosen  ruler.  Such 
knowledge  will  also  demonstrate  clearly  the  reason  why  Venetians 
and  Italians  are  unanimous  in  demanding  that  Venetia  should 
become  an  integral  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  years  which  elapsed  between  the  conclusion  of  the  treaties 
of  Vienna  in  1815,  and  the  era  of  Italian  reforms  and  revolu- 
tions in  1847  and  1848,  are  amongst  the  saddest  in  the  history  of 
Italy.  The  courts  avowed  ultra  theories  of  divine  right,  and 
carried  out  the  complete  repression  of  all  popular  demands. 
The  arm  of  military  power,  sometimes  their  own,  sometimes 
that  of  Austria,  crushed  every  eflfort  to  oppose,  or  even  mitigate, 
the  severity  of  the  rulera  The  press  was  stifled  by  a  rigid  and 
benighted  censorship.  Arbitrary  power  of  every  kind  was  em- 
ployed to  restrain  the  dreaded  might  of  intelligence  and  thought. 
A  system  of  espionage  was  ever  at  work  to  detect  all  who  sought 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  country  or  reform  its  institu- 
tions ;  nor  were  those  who  pursued  these  objects  by  eflforts  the 
most  legitimate,  treated  more  leniently  than  those  who  sought  to 
eflfect  them  by  means  the  most  violent.  The  rulers  were  leagued 
together  for  the  oppression  of  the  people,  and  the  people  were 
united  by  a  common  hatred  against  the  tyranny  of  the  rulers. 
First  in  one  part  and  then  in  another  of  the  Italian  Feniusula 
revolutionary  movements  broke  out.  Sometimes -so  formidable 
were  they  as  to  necessitate  the  intervention  of  Austrian  armies 
to  prevent  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty  attacked.  Such  was  the 
case  in  Sardinia  and  Naples  in  1821,  in  Parma,  Modena,  and  the 
the  Papal  States  in  1 831.  But,  throughout  the  whole  period, 
smaller  movements  were  continually  recurring.  Thus  the  list  of 
sanguinary  repressions,  and  of  their  victims,  increased  together, 
and  with  them  increased  the  hatred  of  the  people  to  Austria  and 
to  the  princes  whom  her  arms  and  policy  upheld.  Vainly  did 
the  great  powers  attempt  by  the  Congress  of  Laybach  in  1820, 
and  by  that  of  Verona  in  1822,  to  maintain  tranquillity  in  Italy 
by  propping  up  the  system  established  by  their  diplomacy  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  "  There  was,"  says  an  Italian,  writing  of 
these  sad  times,  *'  scarcely  a  year  which  did  not  see  many  ex- 
ecutions in  some  one  or  other  of  our  provinces ;  but,  amongst  the 
record  of  our  sufferings,  the  years  1831,  1833,  1837,  1841,  and 
1844!  will  remain,  more  than  all  others,  engraven  in  characters 
of  blood."  In  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  in  1832,  the  then 
young  and  unknown  Cavour  says  : — 

^  Pressed  upon  one  side  by  Austrian  bayonets,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  excommunications  of  the  Pope  (Gregory  XVL),  our  condition 
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i8  truly  deplorable.  Every  free  exercise  of  thought,  every  generona 
sentiment  is  stifled,  as  if  it  were  a  sacrilege  or  a  crime  against  the 
State." 

The  Marquis  Massimo  d'Azeglio,  who  died  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year  (1866),  one  of  the  most  able  and  upright  public  men  of 
the  day,  thus  defines  Austria's  Italian  policy  in  liis  pamphlet 
entitled  "La  Politique  et  le  Droit  Chretien."  "The  system 
adopted  by  Austria,  since  1815,  reduces  itself  to  this,  to  kill 
Italy,  morally  and  politically,  in  order  to  reign  in  her  place." 
He  also  relates  an  anecdote  of  himself,  which  illustrates  to  what 
an  extent  Austria  carried  her  dictation.  When  a  young  man, 
prosecuting  his  studies  in  Rome,  in  the  year  1820,  he  was  sent 
for  one  day  by  the  Governor,  Monsignore  Bemetti,  and  ques- 
tioned upon  political  mattera  The  suspicions  entertained  about 
him  having  been  proved  utterly  groundless,  the  governor  said  to 
him: — "CavaJiere,  this  affair  displeases  me,  it  is  odious,  but 
what  can  we  do?  Austria  forces  us,  the  Duke  of  Modena 
sends  us  notices,  they  are  stronger  than  we  are."  The  Marquis 
d' Azeglio  goes  on  to  say  how  surprised  he  was  at  the  embarrassed 
manner  and  apologetic  tone  of  the  Roman  Governor,  and  that 
such  language  proved  to  him  how  utterly  prostrate  was  Italy 
beneath  the  all-pervading  influence  of  Austria. 

A  young  Milanese  nobleman,  an  intimate  friend  of  M.  d'Azeglio, 
known  as  hostile  to  the  Austrian  rule,  was,  says  M.  d'Azeglio,  sent 
for  one  day  by  the  chief  of  the  police,  who  politely  warned  him 
of  the  danger  he  incurred  by  mixing  himself  up  with  political 
matters,  and  then  added  : — "  Good  God,  Signer  Count !  you  are 
young,  rich,  noble,  and  amiable,  why  do  you  mix  yourself  up  in 
such  troubles  ?  Are  you  afraid  of  the  ballet  girls  of  the  Scala  ?  The 
Emperor  is  fond  of  young  people,  and  wishes  them  to  amuse 
themselves.  What  is  wanted  of  you  is  very  easy,  lend  yourself 
to  it  with  a  will,  and  listen  to  my  advice."  Well  may  M.  d'Azeglio 
add  : — "  If  Europe  knew  all  that  has  been  done  in  Italy  to  beat 
down  the  strongest  minds,  to  sear  the  conscience,  to  darken  the 
intellect,  great  would  be  her  surprise  at  seeing  that  virtue,  sound 
judgment,  and  magnanimity  still  live  amongst  us.'' 

Such,  then,  was  the  new  condition  of  Italy  which  was  to 
"  excite  admiration ;"  such  the  fruits  of  that  Austrian  supremacy 
in  Italy  established  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Yet  amidst  this 
confliict  engendered  by  misrule,  despite  proscription,  exile,  im- 
prisonment, and  death,  patriotic  aspirations  and  liberal  opinions 
continued  to  gain  ground.  At  length  the  rulers,  unable  to  stem 
the  swelling  current,  yielded  in  a  degree  to  demands  which  they 
could  no  longer  resist  Some  of  the  princes  were  only  actuated 
by  fear  mingled  with  crafty  designs,  others  were  influenced  by 
timid  hopes  united  to  worthy  motives. 
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Thus  it  was  that  in  1847,  Pius  IX.,  recently  elected  to  the 
Papal  throne,  promulgated  a  general  amnesty.  Iniquitous 
courts  of  so-called  justice  were  abolished.  Unpopular  public 
functionaries  were  removed.  Commissioners  for  carrying  out  re- 
forms were  named.  The  municipal  system  was  sensibly  improved. 
And  soon  the  name  of  Fio  Nono  became  the  rallying  cry  of 
Italian  patriots. 

Such  a  course  pursued  at  Home  produced  an  immediate  effect 
at  Turin,  Florence,  and  Naples.  Early  in  the  following  vear 
(1848),  Constitutional  Governments  were  inaugurated  in  tnose 
four  capitals. 

What  occurred  in  Venice  is  characteristic  of  the  Austrian 
system  of  government  The  Venetians,  headed  by  Daniel  Manin 
(one  of  the  purest  and  the  most  enlightened  public  men  of  our 
own  or  any  other  time),  to  whom  Tommaseo  and  other  of  their 
fellow-citizens  united  themselves,  reminded  the  Austrian  autho- 
rities of  the  various  liberties  and  reforms  promised  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  ever  since  1815  ; 
liberties  which  had  never  been  granted — promises  which  had 
never  been  fulfilled.  They  kept  carefully  within  the  prescribed 
legal  means  of  making  known  their  wishes,  both  in  reference  to 
what  had  been  promised  in  1815,  and  also  as  regarded  further 
reforms  much  needed.  The  result  was,  that  every  concession  was 
refused,  and  both  Manin  and  Tomm&seo  were  thrown  into  prison. 
The  former  relates  what  took  place,  in  these  words : — 

"  I  asked  the  Austrian  Government  to  execute,  and  to  cause  to  be 
executed,  the  laws  which  it  had  itself  given,  and  to  keep  the  promises 
it  had  made  ever  since  1815 ;  to  accord  the  reforms  demanded  by  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  populations,  and  by  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
The  Government  replied  by  throwing  M.  Tommaseo  and  mvself  into 
prison,  as  well  as  others  who  had  written  in  the  same  sense.'' 

As  in  Venice,  so  in  Milan  ;  the  course  taken  by  the  Austrian 
authorities  was  that  of  violent  repression.  Not  until  the  revo- 
lutiotf  of  March,  1848,  in  Vienna  itself  had  shaken  to  its  foun- 
dation the  throne  of  the  Hapsbourgs,  did  its  officials  yield  in  any 
degree  to  the  demands  of  the  Venetians  and  the  Milanese. 
Thus  it  was  manifest  that  nothing  but  the  direst  necessity  could 
wring  from  the  German  rulers  of  Northern  Italy  any  concession 
of  even  the  commonest  justice.  Hence  followed  the  natural 
consequence,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Venice  and  Milan,  once  in 
possession  oif  power,  drove  out  their  foreign  masters,  and  pro- 
claimed their  own  freedom. 

Every  Italian,  of  every  shade  of  political  opinion,  felt  assured 
that  the  freedom  of  Italy,  whatever  form  that  freedom  might 
assume,  could  onlv  be  secured  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians 
from  the  Peninsuku    So  surely  as  they  remained  in  any  part^  so 
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surely  was  all  hope  of  the  permanency  of  Italian  liberty  a  mere 
delusion.  Subsequent  events  confirmed  only  too  fully  this  opinion, 
and  proved  that  the  maintenance  of  German  rule  to  the  south  of 
the  Alps  is  certain  destruction  to  the  freedom  of  Italy.  But  to 
effect  this  vital  object  of  driving  out  the  hated  foreigner,  the  co- 
operation of  all  Italians,  governors  as  well  as  governed,  was  ab- 
solutely necessary.  The  people  of  Italy,  therefore,  headed  by  the 
leading  men  of  every  state  in  the  Peninsula^  insisted  upon  all 
their  princes  forming  an  active  alliance  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Austnans.  But  the  princes,  with  the  exception  of  Charles  Albert, 
King  of  Sardinia^  were  opposed  to  the  war  against  Austria 
Pius  IX.  declared  that,  as  head  of  the  Church,  he  could  not 
appeal  to  the  sword ;  he  allowed,  however,  at  first,  volunteers 
from  the  States,  and  some  regular  regiments  under  General 
Uurando,  to  join  the  national  forces  against  Austria.  But  in 
little  more  than  a  month,  on  the  29th  April,  1848,  he  pronounced 
an  allocution,  in  which  he  repudiated  all  partnership  with  those 
who  were  fighting  against  the  Austrians  in  Northern  Italy. 
From  that  hour  he  lost  all  influence  and  popularity.  This  act 
put  an  impassable  gulf  between  the  Italians  and  Pius  IX.  From 
that  time  his  course  was  vacillating.  After  various  ministerial 
changes,  the  unfortunate  Count  Bossi  became  Prime  Minister. 
He  was  assassinated  in  November,  1848,  as  he  mounted  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  legislative  chamber.  Shortly  after  the  commission 
of  this  foul  crime,  perpetrated  by  an  unknown  hand,  the  Pope 
fled  from  Rome  and  went  to  Gaeia,  in  the  Neapolitan  dominion& 
The  Roman  Republic  was  immediately  established,  but  was  soon 
overthrown  by  the  arms  of  then  republican  France.  The  French 
•  restored  the  Pope  to  his  temporal  power,  for  the  maintenance  of 
which  their  soldiers  have  ever  since  been  necessary.  But  the 
Papal  cabinet  ever  refused  to  carry  out  the  reforms  and  amelio- 
rations constantly  insisted  on  by  the  French  Government ;  it  ever 
followed  the  counsels  of  Austria^  and  rejected  those  of  France. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  disliking,  both  from  reasoms  of 
policy  as  well  as  from  family  connexion,  the  war  against  Austria, 

Jet  allowed  his  soldiers  and  subjects  to  join  in  it.  The  assent 
e  gave  was  reluctant  and  the  support  feeble.  Suddenly  he 
quitted  his  dominions  without  telling  even  his  own  ministers  of 
his  intention  of  doing  so,  nor  did  he  return  to  Florence  until 
his  states  had  been  occupied  by  Austrian -troops.  They  main- 
tained order  while  he  abolished  the  constitution  and  drove  the 
Tuscan  patriots  into  exile. 

Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples  acted  in  the  matter  in  accordance 
with  the  two  main  principles  of  his  statecraft^  falsehood,  and 
treachery.  On  the  7  th  of  April,  1848,  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
in  which  he  said — 
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'^  The  lot  of  the  common  country  is  about  to  be  decided  ou  the  plains 
of  Lombardy !  Every  prince,  every  Italian  people,  is  bound  to  hasten 
thither  to  take  part  in  the  conflict  which  ought  to  secure  the  indepen- 
dence, the  glory,  and  the  freedom  of  Italy.  As  for  us,  we  intend  to 
co-operate  with  all  our  forces  by  land  and  sea,  with  our  arsenals,  with 
all  the  riches  of  the  nation,  &c.,  &c 

(Signed)  ^  FEEDiNAirD." 

The  Neapolitan  kin^  accordingly  ordered  his  fleet  to  sail  for 
YeDice^  to  aid  the  Venetians,  who  had  just  flung  off  the  Austrian 
yoke ;  but  he  sent  secretly  a  note  to  the  admiral  to  be  opened 
near  Ancona,  absolutely  forbidding  him  to  undertake  anything 
hostile  to  the  Austrians,  The  same  precautions  modified  the 
royal  commands  touching  the  Neapolitan  land  forces,  ostensibly 
sent  to  North  Italy  to  take  part  in  the  war  of  Italian  Indepen- 
dence. This  is  but  a  sample  of  the  habitual  perfidy  of  Ferdi- 
nand II.  of  Naples.  Not  long  after  he  succeeded  in  getting  rid 
of  constitutional  freedom  at  home.  Instantly  he  recalled  his 
forces  from  Northern  Italy,  and  employed  them  in  crushing  out 
liberty  in  bis  own  dominions,  and  in  hunting  down  its  friends, 
whether  republicans  or  constitutionalists.  It  was  after  this 
fashion  that  the  Neapolitan  Bourbon  *'  co-operated  with  all  his 
forces  by  land  and  sea  to  secure  the  indepenaenoe,  the  glory,  and 
the  liberty  of  Italy.'* 

Charles  Albert,  the  King  of  Piedmont,  was  the  only  one  of  the 
Italian  sovereigns  who  was  sincere  in  the  war  against  Austria. 
But  he  had  been  so  inconsistent  and  so  vacillating  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life — was  so  open  to  the  charge  of  mere  personal 
ambition — was  so  suspicious  and  so  suspected,  that  he  never  won 
the  full  confidence  of  the  Italians  He  was,  however,  throughout 
the  war,  brave,  loyal,  and  sincerely  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
Italian  independence,  but  he  possessed  little  capacity  as  a 
general  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  was,  however, 
successful,  he  took  Peschiera,  one  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Quadri- 
lateral ;  beat  Marshal  Radetzky  at  Goito,  on  the  30th  May, 
1848,  and  drove  him  across  the  Adige.  But  the  Austrian 
marshal  received  reinforcements,  and  succeeded  soon  after  in 
gaining  the  upper  hand.  He  drove  Charles  Albert  out  of  Lom- 
bardy, retook  Milan,  and  compelled  him  on  the  9  th  of  August, 
1848,  to  sign  the  armistice  of  Salasco,  by  which  the  King  of 
Piedmont  consented  to  give  up  all  he  had  gained  beyond  his 
own  frontiers,  and  to  recall  his  fleet  from  the  Adriatic,  where  it 
was  aiding  the  Venetians,  under  Daniel  Manin,  against  the 
Austrians.  In  the  following  year  (1849),  Charles  Albert  again 
declared  war  against  Austria.  Hi-prepared  for  the  conflict,  his 
army,  commanded  by  the  Polish  general,  Chrzanowski,  was  de- 
feated by  Badetzky,  at  Novara,  on  the  23rd  March,  1849.    The 
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king  abdicated  immediately,  quitted  Italy,  and  died  in  exile  not 
long  after.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Piedmont  by  his 
son  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  thus  began  his  reign  on  the  battle- 
field which  had  just  witnessed  his  country's  defeat  and  his 
father's  abdication. 

While  the  cause  of  national  liberty  was  falling  in  all  parts  of 
Italy,  Venice,  under  the  guidance  of  her  noble  chief,  Daniel 
Manin,  still  carried  on  the  contest  against  Austria.  Those  who 
desire  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  whole  truth  concern- 
ing Venice,*  its  government  and  condition,  from  March,  1848,  to 
August,  1849,  when  engaged  in  defending  its  ancient  rights  and 
liberties  of  which  it  had  once  again  possessed  itself;  those,  too, 
who  desire  to  form  a  just  appreciation  of  the  statesmanlike 
ability  and  exalted  patriotism  of  her  great  citizen  Daniel  Manin, 
should  read  his  memoirs  written  by  M.  Henri  Martin,  the  able 
historian  of  France,  they  should  above  all  study  *'  the  authentic 
papers  left  by  Daniel  Manin/*  which  have  been  arranged  and 
translated  by  Mdme.  Planat  de  la  Faye,  with  all  the  accuracy 
and  care  worthy  of  so  interesting  and  noble  a  subject.  There 
will  be  seen  with  what  self-sacrificing  devotion  the  Venetians, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  vied  with  each  other  in  carrying  on 
the  defence  of  their  common  country ;  how  the  feuds  of  past 
ages  were  buried  never  to  rise  again ;  how  amenable  they  were 
to  the  authority  of  their  chosen  rulers — they  whose  hearts  were 
fired,  then  as  now,  with  inextinguishable  hostility  to  the  stranger's 
hated  rule ;  how  joyfully  and  eagerly  they  encountered  priva- 
tions, sufferings,  and  death,  in  the  sacred  cause  of  their  country's 
freedom ;  how  they  added  to  patience  endurance,  and  to  endu- 
rance courage,  in  their  reiterated  efforts  to  undo  the  wrong  done 
to  them  at  Campo-Formio,  and  endorsed  at  Vienna.  Isolated, 
unaided,  beset  without  by  a  powerful  foe,  wasted  within  by 
famine  and  disease,  they  maintained  for  long  months  the  unequal 
struggle ;  not  until  the  last  extremity  did  they  yield,  then  only 
did  they  cease  the  desperate  strife ;  and  so  fell  Venice  after  an 
heroic  defence  worthy  of  her  ancient  renown. 

On  the  27th  August^  1849,  whilst  the  Austrians  defiled 
through  the  deserted  streets  and  past  the  closed  houses  of  the 
conquered  city,  Daniel  Manin  went  forth  into  exile,  and  in  exile 
died.  But  his  name  is  engraven  in  imperishable  characters  upon 
every  Venetian  heart,  it  is  had  in  everlasting  remembrance 
throughout  Italy's  dominion,  from  the  eternal  snows  of  the  Alps 
to  the  sunny  shores  of  Sicily. 

*  The  republic  of  Venice  was  proclaimed  22Qd  March,  1848 ;  tlie  next  day 
were  published  the  names  of  those  who  formed  the  govenuuent,  of  whick 
Daniel  Manin  was  chosen  President. 
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To  this  illostrions  citizen  of  Venice,  as  to  the  wronged  and  noble 
country  of  his  birth,  may  well  be  applied  the  lines  of  Manzoni : 

''  Dove  gl^  libertade  h  fiorita, 
Dove  ancor  nel  segreto  matura, 
Dove  ha  lacriroe  un'  alta  sventura, 
Non  c'^  cor  che  non  batta  per  te." — Makzoki. 

*'  Wherever  freedom  has  already  blossomed, 
Wherever  in  secret  it  still  matures. 
Wherever  a  sublime  misfortune  calls  forth  tears, 
There,  there  is  no  heart  that  does  not  beat  for  thee.*' 

With  Venice  fell  the  last  hope  of  Italian  lil)erty.  Piedmont 
had  been  crushed  by  Novara's  terrible  defeat.  Austria  and 
Austrian  influence  were  now  all-powerful.  Lombardy  and 
Venetia,  with  the  quadruple  fortress  of  the  Quadrilateral,  were 
again  in  her  absolute  possession.  Her  troops  occupied  Tuscany 
and  garrisoned  the  northeru  portion  of  the  Papal  States.  Her 
counsels  were  supreme  in  the  Vatican,  and  French  troops  in 
Rome  but  maintained  that  supremacy.  The  Dukes  of  Modena 
and  Parma  were  the  devoted  satellites  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
bourg.  Ferdinand  of  Naples  eagerly  obeyed  all  its  behests,  save 
when  be  added  some  wanton  cruelty  of  his  own  special  grace. 
Thus  the  liberties  of  Italy  went  down  before  the  treachery  and 
despotism  of  its  princes,  united  to  the  brute  force  of  its  im- 
placable enemy  enthroned  at  Vienna,  who  stifled  the  last  hopes 
of  national  independence  in  the  blood  and  carnage  of  such  awful 
deeds  of  violence  and  cruelty  as  those  perpetrated  by  the  brutal 
Uaynau  when  the  city  of  Brescia  fell  into  his  clutches.  And  so 
to  use^  with  reference  to  Italian  freedom,  the  touching  language 
applied  to  Venice  by  M.  Henri  Martin,  in  his  "  Life  of  Daniel 
Manin,^  "  again  the  tomb  closed  over  the  liberties  of  Italy,  and 
the  heavy  hand  of  Austria  sealed  the  stone." 

Had  some  prophet  gifted  with  divine  foreknowledge,  filled 
with  that  sacreid  fire  which  is  kindled  by  an  unfaltering  belief  in 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  justice  and  of  right,  predicted  in  the 
dark  hour  of  the  German  Hapsbourg^s  triumph,  that  within  16 
years  an  Italian  kingdom,  comprising  22,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
should  be  formed  and  acknowledged  by  ail  the  powers  of  Europe, 
Austria  alone  excepted,  with  what  derisive.incredulity  would  bis 
words  have  been  received  by  the  myrmidons  of  despotism  ?  How 
would  they  not  have  laughed  to  scorn  the  prediction  that  a  king 
of  Italy,  the  chief  of  a  constitutional  government,  freely  chosen 
by  the  nation,  should  then  have  at  his  command  an  army  num- 
bering 400,000  soldiers  and  a  fleet  of  70  ships  of  war,  great  and 
small,  comprising  24  iron-clads  ?  Yet  all  this  and  more,  which 
only  a  few  years  back  seemed  to  short-sighted  humanity  but  an 
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idle  dream,  is  to-day  a  mighty  reality,  gladdening  the  hearts  of 
all  who  believe  in  the  strength  of  justice  and  of  liberty,  of  all  who 
glory  in  the  triumph  of  a  nation's  freedom  and  a  people's  rights. 
But  why  did  the  Italians  select  Victor  Emmanuel  as  their 
king  ?    Wny  did  they  annex  themselves  to  Piedmont  and  pro- 
claim her  ruler  their  sovereign,  rather  than  select  some  other 
Italian  prince  and  unite  themselves  to  his  dominions  and  govern- 
ment?    To  those   who  reply  that  the  victories  of  the  allied 
French  and  Piedmontese  armies  in  the  North,  and  the  marvellous 
triumphs  of  Garibaldi  in  the  South,  were  the  cause,  it  is  sufficient 
to  reply,  that  those  victories  only  gave  to  Italians  the  oppor- 
tunity of  proclaiming  their  will,  and  neither  did  nor  could  force 
them  to  choose  this  government  rather  than  that,  or  this  king 
rather  than  another.     Nay  more,  it  is  well  known  that  thou^ 
France  aided  the  Italians  in  1859  to  strike  a  first  blow  at  Austria, 
which  they  could  not  have  done  successfully  without  such  assist- 
ance, yet  French  diplomacy  was  opposed  to  the  union  of  Central 
and  Southern  Italy  beneath  the  constitutional  sceptre  of  the  King 
of  Piedmont.     Why,  then,  did  the  people  of  Italy  make  that 
choice  ?     There  is  but  one  true  answer  to  thd  question,  all  others 
are  mere  vain  or  dishonest  subterfuges  to  get  rid  of  the  truth. 
The  real  reason  was    the    conduct  and  policy  of  the    king 
and  government  of  Piedmont  from  March,  1849,  when  Victor 
Emmanuel  ascended  the  throne,  to  1859,  when  the  French- 
Piedmontese  alliance  and  war  gave  to  the  Italian  people  the 
opportunity  of  making  known  their  real  wishe&    A  short  r/sum^ 
of  facts  will  place  this  beyond  all  doubt  or  controversy,  and  will 
serve  to  recall  the  enlightened  and  patriotic  statesmanship  of  the 
rulers  of  Piedmont,  which  the  stirring  events  of  the  last  few 
years  have  thrown  into  oblivion.    Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that 
the  admirable  course  pursued  by  the  Piedmontese  sovereign  and 
statesmen,  during  the  ten  years  alluded  to,  ever  received  the 
hearty  support  of  their  brave  and  loyal  people. 

Barely  has  an^  king  mounted  his  throne  in  a  darker  hour 
than  that  in  which  Victor  Emmanuel  ascended  the  throne  of 
Piedmont,  Her  military  power  had  been  broken  by  the  defeat 
of  Novara.  Her  finances  were  disordered  by  an  unsuccessful 
war.  A  portion  of  her  territory  and  the  half  of  her  chief 
fortress  of  Alessandria  were  occupied  by  the  Austriana  A 
heavy  war  indemnity  was  the  price  to  be  paid  for  their  with- 
drawal. The  people,  irritated  by  disasters,  were  in  a  mood  to 
commit  any  rash  folly  at  the  instigation  of  violent  counsellors. 
All  was  confusion,  doubt,  and  anger.  An  implacable  enemy, 
was  at  the  very  gates  of  the  capital,  and  within  were  a  dis- 
tracted parliament,  an  exhausted  treasury,  and  an  angry  people. 
The  king  confronted  these  dangers  and  finally  overcame  them. 
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neither  by  craft  nor  by  violence,  but  by  good  faith,  honesty,  and 
firmness.  In  the  proclamation  announcing  his  advent  to  the 
throne,  he  invited  his  people  to  aid  him  in  consolidating  the  free 
institutions  of  the  country.  He  returned  quickly  to  his  capital 
from  his  camp,  and  there  swore  fidelity  to  the  constitutional 
Uberties  granted  by  his  father^  Charles  Albert,  in  March,  1848. 
He  kept  his  oath,  and  never  swerved  from  its  letter  or  its  spirit. 
His  very  people  and  parliament  in  their  irritable  mood,  in  their 
little  experience  of  free  government,  furnished  him  with  occa- 
sion, or  at  least  with  a  plausible  excuse,  for  overthrowing  the 
constitution.  The  honest  sovereign  would  pot  avail  himself  of 
it.  He  hastened  to  summon  to  his  councils  one  whose  name 
was  but  another  word  for  rectitude  and  spotless  patriotism^ 
Massimo  d'Azeglio. 

Meanwhile  Austria  plied  all  her  arts.  She  spoke  smoothly. 
Her  terms  of  peace  should  be  softened,  her  pecuniary  demanas 
lessened;   but  could   not   his   Piedmontese  Majesty  get  rid — 

J^ieily,  gradually,  if  he  would,  but  at  any  rate  get  rid  of  the 
'onstitution?  He  rejected  the  insidious  counsels,  spurned  the 
proffered  bribe,  signed  the  disastrous  treaty,  paid  the  heavy 
indemnity,  preserved  his  people's  rights,  and  kept  his  royal 
word.  Atistria  never  forgave  it ;  his  country  never  forgot  it. 
From  that  hour  it  was  that  Victor  Emmanuel  gained  the  well- 
earned  title  of  "  the  honest  king,*'  "  il  re  galantuomo,"  and  from 
that  hour  Italy  knew  where  she  could  find  a  leader  whom  she 
could  trust  Great  was  the  debt  of  gratitude  she  then  incurred, 
and  at  no  distant  day  right  well  was  that  debt  discharged.  In 
the  time  of  her  deepest  distress  Italy  found  the  King  of  Pied- 
mont, alone  among  Italian  princes,  true  to  his  people  and  to  his 
word — alone  he  gave  a  refuge  to  her  exiled  sons,  alone  resisted 
her  German  oppressor,  alone  preserved  the  ark  of  her  liberties : 

"  In  te  sol  uno  un  raggio 
Di  nostra  speme  ancor  vivea." — Maj^zoni. 

"  In  thee  alone  a  solitary  ray  of  our  hope  yet  lived." 

Therefore  was  it,  that  in  the  day  of  her  national  triumph  Italy 
would  have  none  other  for  her  king. 

Thus  amid  gloom  and  danger  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
Italy's  future  freedom  by  the  honest  policy  of  an  honest  prince. 
The  accomplishment  of  that  freedom  was  worked  out  by  a 
master  mind  which  had  long  employed  all  its  vast  powers 
in  the  study  of  the  political  questions  both  of  our  own  and  of 
other  days. 

In  the  year  1832  a  young  Piedmontese  of  enlightened  opinions 
was  for  a  short  time  put  under  arrest  by  his  suspicioui;  govern- 
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ment  on  account  of  his  liberal  views.  Writing  about  tbe  matter 
to  a  lady  friend,  he  says :  "  T  thank  you  for  the  interest  you 
take  in  my  disgrace,  but  believe  me  I  shall  make  my  way  all 
the  same.  I  am  very  ambitious,  and  when  I  am  minister  I 
hope  I  shall  justify  it ;  for  in  my  dreams  I  already  see  myself 
minister  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.**  Viewed  in  relation  to  the 
then  state  of  Italy,  these  words  written  in  1832  must  have 
seemed  indeed  but  idle  dreams — read  now  by  the  light  of  ac- 
complished facts,  they  seem  rather  the  prophetic  utterance  of 
genius,  for  he  who  wrote  them  was  none  other  than  Camillo 
Cavour. 

When  1848  arrived  it  found  him  amongst  the  ardent  friends 
of  a  wise  liberty.  He  had  studied  closely,  thouglit  deeply,  and 
travelled  much.  He  loathed  the  foreign  supremacy  which  for 
more  than  thirty  years  had  sought  to  stifle  all  liberty  and  thought 
in  Italy,  and  had  deprived  her  of  all  power.  But  his  well- 
balanced  intellect  perceived  that  violent  deeds  and  Utopian 
schemes  could  give  her  no  relief.  The  model  he  studied  was 
England.  With  eager  interest  he  followed  her  political  course, 
which,  avoiding  alike  useless  change  and  stereotyped  immobility, 
reformed  what  needed  reformation,  and  altered  her  laws  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  age. 

Such  was  the  statesman  who,  in  October,  1850,  first  became  a 
cabinet  minister  in  the  Piedmontese  Government,  of  which  Mas- 
simo d'Azeglio  was  the  president  The  story  runs,  that  when 
the  prime  minister  mentioned  Cavour's  name  to  tlio  king,  he 
said,  smiling  : — "  If  Cavour  once  enter  the  cabinet  he  Will  soon 
be  master.^  It  was  true,  and  D'Azeglio  knew  it,  but  he  was  one 
of  that  noble  type  of  men  to  whom  the  public  welfare  is  the  one 
supreme  consideration,  compared  with  which  all  mere  personal 
questions  are  as  nothing.  If  another  proved  more  capable  than 
he  in  directing  the  national  policy  it  but  afforded  him  joy,  for  he 
loved  his  country  incomparably  better  than  he  loved  himself. 

It  would  indeed  be  most  unjust  to  the  statesmen^  neither  few 
in  number  nor  ordinary  in  intellect,  who  sat  in  Piedmont's 
Parliament,  to  represent  Count  Cavour  as  alone  worthy  of  mention 
during  the  years  which  elapsed  between  1850  and  1859.  Indeed 
he  would  himself  have  been  the  first  to  protest  against  such  a 
view.  Yet,  none  who  have  studied  the  home  and  foreign  policy 
of  the  Court  of  Turin  during  this  important  period,  can  fail  to 
see  that  Cavour's  was  the  master  mind  that  ruled,  that  shaped 
the  policy  so  wisely  pursued,  and  guided  his  country  through 
innumerable  difficulties  to  the  high  destinies  of  a  glorious 
future. 

The  Piedmontese  Government  determined,  by  a  system  of 
enlightened  reforms,  ecclesiastical,  political,  and  financial,  to 
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get  rid  of  abuses,  to  consolidate  the  free  institutions  of  the  state, 
and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people.  The  Siccardine 
Laws,  so  called  from  one  of  the  ministers,  Count  Siccardi,  who 
proposed  them,  abolished  the  old  right  of  asylum,  and  the  special 
ecclesiastical  tribunals  before  which  alone  priests  could  be  tried* 
Thereby  was  established  the  equality  of  all,  whether  layman  or 
ecclesiastic,  before  the  law.  Another  measure,  brought  forward 
by  Cavour  himself,  abolished  certain  religious  communities, 
chapters  of  coU^iate  establishments  and  other  benefices,  whose 
members  were  not  positively  ministering  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  people,  by  preaching,  by  educating  youth,  or  by  attendance 
on  the  sick  and  poor.  The  revenues  possessed  by  these  bodies 
were  handed  over  to  an  ecclesiastical  commission,  which  allotted 
a  small  portion  of  them  to  the  life-maintenance  of  the  members 
of  the  suppressed  establishment&  The  rest  was  divided  amongst 
the  parish  priests,  formerly  paid  out  of  the  exchequer,  the  clergy 
of  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  where  tithes  had  been  abolished,  and 
those  ministers  who,  though  engaged  in  laborious  parish  duties, 
were  ill  paid.  Considerable  sums  were»also  obtained  from  the 
property  belonging  to  abbeys,  benefices,  and  bishoprics,  which  had 
until  then  been  exempt  from  taxation.  These  funds  were  also 
handed  over  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  distributed 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  just  stated.  The  law,  brought  for- 
ward by  the  government,  making  marriage  a  civU  contract,  as 
in  France  and  Belgium,  was  approved  by  the  Lower  House,  but 
was  thrown  out  by  the  Senate.  It  has  very  recently  passed  the 
two  Houses  of  the  Italian  Parliament  at  Florence,  and  forms  one 
of  the  many  wise  measures  voted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Italian  kingdom  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  country. 

Popular  education  was  carefully  improved,  and  every  effort 
made  to  put  it  into  effective  operation  throughout  the  whole 
land.  Statistics  which  appeared  in  1863  showed  that  Pied- 
mont was  in  advance  of  all  other  parts  of  Italy  in  this  most 
important  branch  of  the  public  welfare,  then  came  Lombardy, 
Tuscany  being  much  behind  the  two  provinces  just  named,  while 
the  rest  of  Central  Italy  (Parma,  Modena,  the  Roman  Lega- 
tions, Umbria,  and  the  Marches)  was  in  a  far  worse  condition ; 
that  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  after  a  century  of  Bourbonic 
rule,  reaching  such  a  climax  of  ignorance  and  neglect  that  some- 
thing like  nine-tenths  of  the  population  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  A  few  facts,  towards  the  close  of  this  article,  will  show 
what  strenuous  exertions  are  being  made,  under  the  present  con- 
stitutional government  of  Italy,  to  remedy  so  sad  a  state  of 
things. 

The  question  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  presented  peculiar  dif- 
ficulties in  a  country  like  Piedmont,  so  new  to  free  institution^ 
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and  having  powerful  and  despotic  neighbonrSi  who  were  speciallj 
jealous  of  such  liberties.  The  policy  adopted  was  that  ot  allow- 
ing ample  freedom  in  the  discussion  of  all  home  afiGsdrs,  but  as 
r^arded  foreign  affairs,  especially  with  reference  to  foreign 
rulers  and  governments,  some  check  was  placed  on  the  freedom 
of  the  press. 

While  developing  and  fiEU^ilitating  the  construction  of  railroads, 
ordiDarv  roads,  canals,  and  other  public  works,  Count  Cavour 
particularly  occupied  himself  with  a  series  of  able  finandal 
treasures.  A  decided  advocate  of  free-trade,  it  was  upon  that 
great  principle  that  he  based  his  financial  reforms,  which  did  so 
much  to  augment  the  resources  of  the  country  and  to  develop 
its  wealth.  The  manner  in  which  he  framed  and  carried  out 
those  measures  signally  displayed  the  power  with  which  he 
grasped  a  great  principle,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  applied  it. 
He  lurther  endeavoured  by  liberal  commercial  treaties  to  diminish 
the  impediments  to  commerce,  and  to  facilitate  the  progress  of 
free-trade. 

While  carrying  out  «this  liberal  and  progressive  system  of 
policy,  the  government  of  Piedmont,  with  equal  generosity  ana 
wisdom,  offered  an  asylum  to  all  whose  fidelity  to  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  Italy  had  caused  their  banishment  from  all  other 
parts  of  theur  unhappy  country.  Thus  Piedmont  became  to 
every  Italian  patriot  the  refuge  of  the  present  and  the  hope  of 
the  future.  Such  a  system  of  policy  as  that  briefly  described  won 
for  Piedmont  the  ever-increasing  admiration  and  sympathy  of 
every  free  and  intelligent  man  in  Europe.  Her  internal  ord^^ 
her  wise  reforms,  her  enlightened  progress,  contrasted  splendidly 
with  the  mingled  tyranny  and  anarchy  which  afflicted  all  other 
jMurts  of  Italy.  Every  day  proved  more  clearly  the  fact  that 
therej  where  foreign  bayonets  were  not,  and  there  alone  through- 
out the  whole  Peninsula^  was  to  be  seen  an  Italian  people  enjoying 
ail  the  blessings  of  order  and  of  freedom. 

Yet  not  without  difficulty  was  this  admirable  policy  pursued. 
The  extreme  radicals  said  the  government  did  not  go  far  enough 
— accused  it  of  weakness,  of  duplicity.  The  extreme  reactionists 
cried  out  that  the  ministers  were  mere  revolutionists  in  disguise, 
and  declared  religion  and  the  State  alike  in  danger.  Austrin, 
and  the  whole  tribe  of  Italian  courts  who  followed  in  her  wake, 
did  their  utmost  to  impede  such  a  policy.  Well  they  might ; 
for  it  was  undermining  their  power  far  more  effectually  than  the 
plots  of  conspirators  or  the  theories  of  republicana  "But  Pied- 
mont's great  minister  went  steadily  on,  overcoming  (sometimes 
by  prudent  tact,  and  sometimes  by  skilful  boldness)  all  oppo* 
sition  at  home  while  baffling  at  every  turn  with  incomparable 
skill  the  hostile  diplomacy  of  Austria. 
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TfiQS  matters  were  progressing,  wben,  in  1854,  England  and 
France  declared  war  against  Russia.  The  clear  intellect  of  Cavour 
at  once  saw  wbat  oonrse  Piedmont  ought  to  pursue,  and  how  much 
Italy's  cause  would  gain  by  an  actire  alliance  with  the  Western 
powers,  The  king  rally  concurred  in  Cavour's  policy.  Eighteen 
thousand  men  were  accordingly  sent  to  the  Crimea,  where  the 
soldiers  of  this  free  Italian  state  proved  by  their  discipline,  no 
I^B  than. by  Aeir  valour,  that  they  were  worthy  to  fight  side  by 
side  with  the  armies  of  France  and  England. 

Many  members  of  both  of  the  extreme  parties  opposed  this 
policy  of  Cavour'a  It  was,  however,  supported  by  a  decided 
majority  both  of  the  nation  and  of  the  parliament,  as  it  was 
also  by  the  noble  exile  of  Venice,  Daniel  Manin,  who  declared 
^that  in  serving  under  the  flag  of  Italian  redemption,  our 
soldiers  who  fight  in  the  Crimea  are  not  the  soldiers  of  the  pro- 
vince  of  Piedmont  but  of  Italy." 

The  early  termination  of  the  war  prevented  the  Italians 
gaining  as  much  from  it  as  they  had  hoped.  Nevertheless,  their 
cause  had  made  decided  progress  through  Piedmont's  active 
alliance  with  the  Western  powers.  Not  only  did  the  Piedmontese 
ministers  sit  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  on  equal  terms  with  those 
of  the  five  great  European  monarchies — not  only  did  they  there 
plead  the  cause  of  Italy  and  expose  its  intolerable  condition, 
but  they  obtained  from  the  representatives  of  England  and 
France  the  official  acknowledgment  that  it  required  speedy  ame- 
lioration. The  Russian  minister  also  adhered  to  that  opinion. 
It  was  clear  that  after  such  authoritative  declarations  the  actual 
state  of  Italy  could  not  long  endure  unchanged.  It  was  indeed 
iatolerable.  The  leaden  despotism  which  oppressed  the  whole 
land.  Piedmont  alone  excepted,  was  annihilating  both  order  and 
liberty.  The  cruelties  of  tyranny  goaded  the  people  on  to  revo- 
lutionary violence,  and  drove  many  to  take  part  in  conspiracies. 
Some,  indeed,  maddened  at  the  sight  of  their  country's  sufferings, 
sought  revenge  by  assassination,  that  execrable  crime  which  is 
the  scourge  alike  of  the  victim  it  attacks  and  of  the  cause  which 
it  espouses. 

The  nature  and  the  fruits  of  forty  years  of  Austrian  supremacy 
in  Italy  were  now  laid  bare  to  the  world.  Such  a  condition, 
brought  into  direct  contact  as  it  was  with  the  fireedom  and  good 
government  of  Piedmont,  threatened  not  only  the  peace  of  Italy 
but  of  Europe.  If  left  unchanged  it  could  not  fail  to  bring  about 
a  violent  conflict.  Yet  the  powers  assembled  at  the  Congress  of 
Paris  were  unable  to  find  any  practical  remedy ;  they  confined 
themselves  to  protests  and  protocols,  which  cost  nothing  and 
which  effected  nothing.  The  opportunity  was  lost,  and  with  it, 
as  soon  was  seen^  the  hope  of  an  enduring  peace. 
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It  was  in  this  year^  1856,  that  Daniel  Manin,  now  fast  sinking 
into  the  grave,  wrote : — "AH  the  sovereigns  of  Italy,  except  the 
King  of  riedmont,  are  hostile  to  the  Italian  cause ;  that  simpli- 
fies the  question  and  distinguishes  it  from  the  state  of  a&irs  in 
1848,  when  it  was  necessary  to  respect  the  interests  of  princes 
soi-disant  favourable  to  the  cause  of  independence.^^ 

The  Congress  of  Paris  left  face  to  iace  the  freedom  of  Piedmont 
and  the  despotism  of  Austria.  Around  the  one  was  gathered  all 
the  love  of  the  hot  Italian  race,  and  around  the  other  all  its 
bitterest  hate.  Old  distinctions  faded  away  as  men  of  every 
party  rallied  closer  around  Piedmont's  king.  To  him  Manin 
bade  his  countrymen  to  look.  (Garibaldi  desired  no  better  lot 
than  to  fight  under  his  banner  in  a  national  war.  Politicians  of 
the  right,  the  centre,  and  the  left  supported  the  constitutional 
monarch.  On  him  was  bent  the  wistml  gaze  of  all  Italians — of 
those  who  had  shared  with  his  father  the  victory  of  Goito  and 
the  defeat  of  Novara ;  of  Tuscans  who  bad  followed  Montanelli 
to  the  field  of  Curtatone ;  of  Venetians  who  had  toiled  with 
Manin  in  the  heroic  defence  of  Venice ;  of  Romans  who  had 
fought  under  Garibaldi  in  the  memorable  siege  of  Rome ;  of 
Neapolitans  who  had  languished  for  years  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  lying  Bourbon ;  of  Sicilians  burning  with  hatred  and  crying 
for  vengeance  aeainst  the  same  evil  nue.  Such  a  condition  of 
Italy  only  served  to  increase  the  ill-feeling  between  Turin  and 
Vienna ;  it  but  added  fuel  to  the  fire  which  was  soon  to  burst  ouf 
into  another  European  war ;  it  but  hastened  on  the  irrepressible 
conflict  between  freedom  and  despotism. 

At  length,  in  March,  1857,  diplomatic  relations  were  broken 
off  between  Piedmont  and  Austria.  The  Piedmontese  govern- 
ment urged  on  the  fortifications  of  Alessandria.  The  people 
gave  it  their  eager  support.  The  storm  was  evidently  gathering, 
when  suddenly  the  appalling  attempt  of  Orsini  on  the  life  of  the 
French  emperor,  in  January,  1858,  fixed  upon  Paris  the  atten- 
tion of  Europe.  The  French  government  appealed  to  its  foreign 
neighbours  to  prevent  such  criminal  attempts  in  future.  That 
of  Piedmont  expressed  its  full  intention  to  do  so,  but  pointed  out 
that  such  criminal  deeds  ^rung  from  the  exasperation  produced 
by  the  intolerable  state  of  Italy.  Such,  despite  the  repressive 
acts  of  his  government,  appears  to  have  been  the  view  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  At  least,  in  his  interview  with  Count 
Cavour,  at  Plombiferes,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  1858,  he 
appears  to  have  expressed  a  determination  not  to  abandon  Pied* 
mont  if  she  were  attacked  by  Austria. 

At  lenffth  the  memorable  year  1859  arrived,  and  with  it 
Napoleon  s  expression  of  regret  to  the  Austrian  minister  at  Paris 
that  the  relations  of  the  two  courts  were  not  as  good  as  they  had 
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been.  Victor-Emmanuel,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  his 
Parliament  a  few  days  later,  declared  "  that  he  was  not  insen- 
sible to  the  cry  of  agony  which  arose  to  him  from  so  many  parts 

Then  followed  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  dauffhter  to  Prince 
Napoleon.  Austria  augmented  her  forces  in  uie  Loml)ardo- 
Venetian  kingdom.  Piedmont  replied  by  additional  military 
preparations.  .  War  was  imminent  Diplomacy  made  impotent 
efforts  to  avert  it;  but  it  was  now  too  late.  On  the  19th  April, 
1859,  the  Viennese  government  addressed  its  ultimatum  to  that 
of  Turin.  It  was  rejected  without  hesitation.  The  Austrian 
troops  at  once  crossed  the  Ticino  and  invaded  Piedmont.  The 
despotic  statesmen  of  Vienna  hoped  by  one  fierce  blow  to  crush 
the  last  refuge  of  Italian  liberty;  but  France  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  by  her  powerful  aid  the  in  voider  was  driven  bacL 
Nor  can  any  later  short-comings  and  faults  of  French  diplomacy 
take  from  the  great  and  generous  people  of  France  the  glory  of 
having  defended  free  Piedmont  against  despotic  Austria,  and  so 
struck  a  mighty  blow  for  the  cause  of  Italy's  freedom.  With 
what  marvellous  perseverance,  courage,  and  skill  the  Italian 
people,  guided  by  the  genius  of  the  great  Cavour  and  the 
patriotic  ardour  of  Ghtribaldi,  followed  up  that  blow  is  known  to 
all  It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  relate 
that  part  of  Italy's  modern  story ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  within 
eighteen  months  Victor  Emmanuel  was  proclaimed  King  of 
Italy,  and  immediately  conferred  upon  her  citizens  the  rich 
blessing  of  constitutional  Uberty  and  a  really  national  life.  To 
those,  then,  who  ask  the  reason  why  the  Italians — when  the 
occasion  presented  itself — selected  the  King  of  Piedmont  as  their 
sovereign,  and  annexed  themselves  to  his  dominions,  the  simple 
reply  (obvious  enough  to  all  but  those  who  will  not  see)  is,  that 
the  cause  of  such  a  choice  sprung  from  the  admirable  and 
patriotic  policy  pursued  by  Victor  Emmanuel  and  his  govern- 
ment from  1849  to  1859.  That  policy,  despite  innumerable 
obstacles,  was  initiated  and  carried  out  with  a  firmness,  consis- 
tency, and  wisdom  which  will  reflect  eternal  honour  upon  Pied- 
mont's courageous  and  honest  king,  upon  her  gifted  statesmen^ 
upon  her  free  parliament,  upon  her  brave  and  loyal  people. 

Turning  now  from  other  portions  of  Italian  soil,  let  the  reader 
fix  his  attention  upon  Venetia,  whose  lot  was  left  unchanged  by 
the  events  of  1859,  and  which  to-day  demands  justice  in  tones 
that  cannot  be  silenced,  re-echoed  as  thev  are  by  the  millions  of 
armed  and  united  Italy.  Nor  will  the  old  pleas  of  her  German 
taskmaster  in  favour  of  his  leaden  rule  avail  him  any  more,  for 
to-day  they  are  met  by  this  crushing  reply — Schleswig-Holstein  ! 
Since  the  formation  of  the  Italian  kingdom  Europe  has  had 
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presented  to  it  a  remarkable  oontrast  in  the  condition  of  two 
well-known  cities  situated  in  the  north  of  Italy*  On  the  one 
hand,  Venice  has  continued,  after  as  before  1859,  beneath  the 
rule  of  Austria,  that  great  Oerman  power  to  whom  she  waa 
handed  over,  despite  iJl  her  remonstrances,  by  the  acts  of  Campo- 
Formio  and  of  Vienna;  on  the  other  hand,  Milan  has  been 
rdeased  from  that  same  Oerman  rule,  and  become  an  integral 
portion  of  the  Italian  constitutional  monarchy.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  examine  by  the  aid  of  facts  what  has  been  the 
respective  condition  of  these  two  cities  during  the  few  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  1859.  We  English  are  a  positive  race,  fond 
of  facts  and  figures,  not  a  little  given  to  cry  out  against  our 
neighbours  if  any  of  their  proceedings  derange  our  monetary 
affitirs  or  inconvenience  the  transactions  of  that  mighty  potentate 
the  Stock  Exchange.  Let  the  reader,  then,  cast  his  eye  over  the 
following  figures,  and  so  leam  how  the  trade  of  Venice  fiourishes 
bmieath  Oerman  rule;  after  which  other  considerations  shall 
follow  touching  sound  policy,  justice,  liberty,  and  country,  whose 
claims  are  incomparably  superior  to  those  of  mere  material 
interest 

The  report  of  the  Venetian  Chamber  of  Commerce  dated 
31st  January,  1865,  gives  the  following  statistics  of  the  value  of 
the  exports  and  imports  of  the  Port  of  Venice  in  Austrian 
florins : — 

Imports,  Uaports, 

1860.-48,864,500  florins,  21,233,220  florins. 

1861.-39,145,189      „  16,982,508      „ 

1862.-33,359,948      „  12,495,225      „ 

1863.-28,346,978      ^  18,245,641      „ 

1864.-26,108,012      „  12,822,272      „ 

In  1865,  22,596,102  and  12,741,044  represented  the  value  of 
the  imports  and  exports,  according  to  a  correspondent  of  the 
Ind^pendance  Beige  of  the  3rd  May,  1866.  He  further  adds  :— 

''  Venice  has  a  population  of  about  118,000,  and  a  garrison  of  8000 
or  9000.     It  is  a  fi^e  port,  and  the  capital  of  a  province  of  2,500,000 

inhabitants Do  you  wish  some  statistics  which  will  show  you 

better  than  all  arguments  the  decay  of  this  city  which  ought  to  be  a 
centre  of  pleasure  and  business,  and  which  might  have  increased 
visibly  since  Italy  is  free,  just  as  Naples  and  Milan  have  increased  in 
population  and  riches  ?  I  will  take  an  article  of  daily  consumption 
(butcher's  meat),  and  I  will  compare  the  statistics  of  1860  and  1865. 

1860.  1865. 

Imports.  8,489,356  florins.  1,897,348  florins. 

Exports.  394,410      „  266,727      „ 

Consumption.     3,094,946      „  1,630,621      „ 

''  Is  it  necessaiy  to  enumerate  the  miseries  hidden  beneath  these 
figures?'* 
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Another  report  of  the  Venetian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  pub- 
lished in  January,  1865,  gives  the  following  statistics  of  vessels, 
and  their  tonnage,  entering  and  leaving  the  Port  of  Venice  be- 
tween the  years  1859  and  1865  : — 

Vegsele  entered, 

1859. 
Vessels.  4,581 

Tonnage.  537,285 

Veeseli  leaving. 

Vessels.  4,466  I      4,251  ]      3,756  I      3,295 

Tonnage.  619,241  |  450,980  |  375,015  |  336,483 


I860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863.    1 

4,250 

3,788 

3,382 

8,292 

436,416 

364,792 

332,413 

312,275 

1864. 

3,128 
801,337 


3,093 


8,2411 
310,968  I  303,539 

Thus,  in  five  years  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  1458  vessels, 
and  235,948  tons  of  entry,  and  of  1373  vessels,  and  215,702  tons 
of  exit  The  Venetian  coasting  and  river  trade,  which  in  1858 
was  valued  at  36,000,000  of  florins,  had  fallen  in  1865  to 
15,600,000,  or  less  than  one-hal£ 

While  Venice  has  sufiGsred  such  terrible  losses,  Oenoa  has  more 
than  doubled  its  commerce^  while  that  of  Naples  has  so  increased 
that  the  Government  has  given  up  to  trading  purposes  the  mili- 
tary port ;  nor  does  that  united  to  the  old  commercial  port  suffice 
for  the  growing  trade  of  this  great  city. 

Meanwhile,  the  mournful  and  desolate  aspect  of  Venice,  the 
absence  of  all  life  and  gaiety,  its  palaces  falling  into  ruin,  that  of 
the  Foscari  turned  into  barracks  for  Austrian  soldiers,  are  but  so 
many  more  indications  of  its  wretched  condition.  The  Carnival^ 
which  used  to  be  particularly  gay  in  Venice,  is  to-day  a  thing  of 
the  past  Operas,  balls,  and  f^tes  are  to  be  seen  no  more  in 
what  was  once  the  most  animated  of  European  cities.  The  only 
demonstrations  that  take  place  in  Venetia  are  those  made 
against  the  domination  of  the  G^erman  and  those  in  favour  of  the 
Italian  national  government  In  vain  has  Austria  ofl^ered  to  the 
Venetians  a  share  in  the  new  constitutional  system  of  the  empire. 
Every  efiTort  of  the  Viennese  statesmen  has  utterly  failea  in 
bringiQi?  about  any  reconciliation.  As  well  mieht  treaties  in 
which  Qermans  had  no  voice  hand  over  Innspruck  to  Italy,  and 
then  diplomatists  expect  to  see  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  accept 
the  ofiTer  to  send  representatives  to  the  Parliament  of  Florence. 
Yet  Venetians  eagerly  took  part  in  public  sSblxts  in  18^8  and 
1849,  under  the  rule  of  Daniel  Manin,  and  thought  no  sacrifice 
too  great  when  demanded  of  them  by  a  government  of  their  own 
choice  and  formed  of  their  own  countrymea  But  whatever  the 
ofifers  of  the  Viennese  statesmen,  one  thing  is  certain,  namely, 
that  the  Austrian  authorities  in  Venetia  have  had  recourse  to  the 
most  arbitrary  and  lawless  proceedings  in  order  to  break  down 
the  public  spirit  of  the  country.    Thus,  in  the  summer  of  1862, 
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the  police  arrested  at  Verona  a  traveller  going  to  Turin,  and 
seized  upon  him  a  paper  attributed  to  the  famous  secret  Venetian 
committee.  The  names  of  40  persons  were  on  the  list,  35  being 
those  of  respectable  citizens,  nobles,  men  of  business,  and  lawyers, 
the  other  five  were  simple  miscreanta  Englishmen  will  hardly 
believe  the  truth  of  this  affair,  but  it  is  simply  this,  that  the 
traveller  seized  was  no  other  than  one  of  the  Austrian  police, 
disguised  for  the  purpose,  and  the  paper  a  forgery.  The  accused 
were  tried,  not  before  a  civil,  but  a  military  tribunal  The  spirit 
in  which  the  proceedings  were  carried  on  may  be  judged  bv  the 
shameful  means  used  to  begin  them.  After  several  months  of 
trial  and  captivity,  the  accusation  broke  down  in  the  case  of  all 
but  five,  two  of  whom  were  finallv  acquitted  on  a  second  trial 
before  the  superior  military  tribunal,  and  three  condemned  to  10, 
12,  and  16  years  in  irons;  they  left  for  the  fortress  of  Lubiana 
in  February,  1864  Such  was  this  famous  case  known  as  the 
"  procfes  Saint-Greorges,'*  of  which  fuller  details  are  given  in  a  pub- 
lication entitled  '^  La  V^n^tie  en  1864,"  published  in  Paris,  and 
placed  amone  the  works  at  the  head  of  this  articla  But  it  was  upon 
the  spot,  in  Y  enetia  itself,  that  the  author  of  the  publication  re- 
ferred  to  informed  himself  of  this  and  other  facts  which  prove  how 
deplorable  is  the  state  of  this  Italian  province,  and  how  oppressive 
is  the  rule  of  its  foreign  taskmasters.  The  gentler  sex  also  come  in 
for  a  share  of  the  delights  of  Austrian  rule.  The  Countess  Labia, 
having  gone  to  mass  in  St  Mark's  dressed  in  mourning  on  the 
6th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  Cavour's  death,  was  arrested.  She 
refused  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  for  this  high  crime  and  mis- 
demeanour, and  was  therefore  punished  with  imprisonment. 
Madame  Calvi  and  the  Countess  of  Montalban  have  undergone 
the  same  punishment  after  a  trial  which  seems  to  have  formed 
a  pendent  to  the  one  described  above  as  originating  in  the 
seizure  of  one  of  the  Austrian  police  disguised  as  a  traveller. 
Venetia  presents  beneath  the  rule  of  the  Kaiser  nothing  but  the 
aspect  of  a  country  occupied  by  a  foreign  enemy.  Fortresses  and 
soldiers  in  abundance,  trade  and  industry  perishing,  popular  in- 
struction neglected,  want  and  crime  on  the  increase.  There 
nothing  else  is  to  be  seen  but  undying  hatred  upon  one  side,  and 
military  despotism  upon  the  other. 

Such  in  Venetia  is  the  rule  of  this  liberator  of  Schleswi^ 
Holstein,  if  liberation  it  be.  When  the  German  inhabitants  of 
the  Duchies  of  the  Elbe  protested  against  foreign  rule,  pointed 
out  whatever  of  hardships  they  suffered  or  were  supposed  to 
suffer  beneath  it,  demanded  to  be  governed  by  a  prince  of  their 
own  choice,  and  rent  the  air  with  cries  of  liberty  and  fatherland, 
Austria  sent  40,000  men  to  aid  in  their  deliverance.  In  her 
new-bom  fervour  for  national  rights  and  liberties,  she  trampled 
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down  treaties,  ancient  and  modern,  and  recked  nothing  of  such 
titles  as  centuries  of  possession  are  supposed  to  give.  What  to 
her  were  those  bits  of  parchment,  old  and  new,  drawn  up  and  - 
signed  by  diplomatists,  her  own  and  others  ? — what  to  her  the 
reiterated  promises  made  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Danish 
monarchy  ? — what  to  her  old  world  notions  about  possession,  when 
brother  Germans  shouted  for  liberty  and  demanded  union  with 
the  great  fatherland  ? 

But  when  Venetians  turning  to  Italy  make  the  self-same  de- 
mands, their  talk  about  liberty,  fatherland,  and  national  rights 
are  only  treason  and  rebellion,  to  be  put  down  and  kept  down  by 
80,000  or  100,000  bayonets ;  nay  more,  if  need  be,  for  no  effort 
is  too  costly  to  crush  out  such  revolutionary  ideas.  If  allowed 
to  prevail,  what  will  become  of  the  sacred  rights  of  treaties  and 
those  of  time-honoured  possession  ?  ask  the  statesmen  of  Vienna. 
Austria  would  fain  persuade  the  world  that  liberty  and  national 
rights  are  glorious  principles  to  be  maintained  and  fought  for  on 
the  banks  of  the  Eider,  but  that  they  are  nothing  else  than 
treason  and  revolution  on  those  of  the  Mincio  or  among  the 
lagoons  of  Venice,  fit  only  to  be  exterminated  by  rifled  cannon 
and  fixed  bayonets.  Thus  by  brute  force  she  maintains  such 
rights  as  were  given  to  her  at  Campo-Formio  by  the  robbery  of 
France's  revolutionary  general,  endorsed  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna, 
preceded  as  those  treaties  were  by  stirring  proclamations  to  Italians 
to  rise  and  shake  off  the  iron  yoke  of  Bonaparte,  "that  they 
might  all  become  an  independent  nation !''  Such,  then,  is  the 
policy,  and  such  are  the  title-deeds  by  which  the  Imperial,  Royal, 
and  Apostolic  Majesty  of  the  House  of  Hapsbourg  upholds  in 
Venetia  its  right  divine. 

But  Austria  and  her  friends  are  fond  of  saying  that  the 
Italians  can  never  be  united  amongst  themselves,  and  are  quite 
incapable  of  governing  their  own  country.  The  argument  comes 
well,  forsooth,  from  such  a  quarter,  especially  when  adduced  as  a 
reason  for  setting  up  Germans  to  be  rulers  of  Italy.  Do  Germans, 
then,  manifest  such  perfect  harmony  in  ruling  their  own  country 
that  they  ought  to  be  set  over  their  neighbours  to  instruct  them 
in  the  principles  of  internal  unity  and  concord  ?  Is  it  desirable 
for  Italy  or  for  Europe  that  the  same  brotherly  love  and  touch- 
ing friendship  should  exist  between  Milan  and  Naples  as  that  so 
conspicuously  displayed  between  Berlin  and  Vienna?  Surely 
when  Germans,  in  whose  land  is  nowhere  to  be  found  a  single 
foreign  bayonet  or  ruler,  have  quite  agreed  how  their  own  house 
is  to  be  set  in  order,  it  will  be  time  enough  for  them  to  under- 
take that  work  for  their  neighbours.  If,  as  in  the  case  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  German  powers  have  rigorously  enforced  the 
principle  that  Germans  are  to  be  under  none  but  German  rule. 
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why  are  not  Italians  to  insist  that  they  oaght  to  be  delivered 
from  all  rule  not  Italian? 

As  to  the  results  of  G^erman  domination  in  Italy,  the  bitt^ 
fruit  it  bears  may  be  8ee]\in  Yenetia^  with  all  its  crying  injustice 
to  the  oppressed,  peril  to  the  oppressor,  and  danger  to  the  peace 
of  Europa  Meanwhile  what  has  been  going  on  in  Milan,  released 
from  Austrian  rule  and  placed  beneath  that  of  an  Italian  govern- 
ment? It  was  in  December,  1848,  that  Lord  Falmerston  made 
the  following  reply  to  the  argument  used  at  Yienua^  that  the 
Lombards  were  quite  as  discontented  under  the  French  as  they 
were  now  (184f8')  under  Austria,  "  This  argument^"  writes  his 
lordship,  "  whicn  is  perfectly  true,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
arrangement  proposed  by  the  government  of  her  Majesty,  by 
which  Lombardy  would  be  incorporated  with  Piedmont,  and  so 
make  part  of  an  independent  Italian  state,  instead  of  bdng  a 
province  subject  to  a  foreign  power." 

This  change  was  actually  effected  in  1859.  Since  then  Venice 
has  still  continued  ''subject  to  a/oreign  power,'*  with  what  result 
has  been  shown ;  Milan,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  **  incor- 
porated with  Piedmont^  and  made  part  of  im  independent  Italian 
state.''  What  has  been  the  result  of  this  new  condition  of 
things?  Under  the  rule  of  Austria  Milan  might  fairly  be 
described  as  a  hotbed  of  discontent  and  revolution ;  among  all 
classes  of  the  population  was  te  be  found  a  deep-rooted  hatred 
against  the  government^  so  much  so  that  Austrian  rulers  did  not 
hesitate  to  eedl  the  Milanese  *'  les  frondeurs  de  Milaa"  To-daj 
it  may  be  said  without  any  exaggeration  that  Milan  is  as  con- 
tented, as  orderly,  as  free,  and  as  generally  well  managed  as  any 
town  in  England.  The  population  ^of  no  English  city  is  more 
loyal  to  our  own  beloved  and  honoured  Queen,  or  more  attached 
to  the  free  prindples  of  our  oonstitutioual  government,  than  are 
the  Milanese  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  to  the  free  institu- 
tions which  are  theirs  beneath  his  patriotic  rule. 

The  elections,  of  which  the  writer  has  been  more  than  once  an 
eye-witness  during  several  months  of  residence  in  Milan  and 
repeated  visits  to  Italy,  are  models  of  order,  freedom,  and  purity. 
Never  has  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  nor,  indeed,  any  other 
place,  been  the  scene  of  that  vile  corruption  and  brutal  violence 
which  often  diffgrace  electoral  proceedings  in  England. 

Popular  instruction  is  being  pushed  forward,  under  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  municipality  of  liUan,  with  the  utmost  diligence  and 
care.  Many  members  of  the  weialthier  classes,  both  wlies  and 
gentlemen,  aid  in  thiB  great  work  by  giving  to  it  their  time  and 
personal  exertions.  The  number  of  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  in  the 
elementary  schools,  numbered  6100  in  the  year  1859  to  1860  ; 
since  then  the  numbers  have  been  in — 
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1861 6,70(3 

1862 7,885 

1863 8,682 

1864 9,004i 

Eyemng  schools  for  boys,  lads,  and  men,  who  wish  to  learn  to 
read,  write,  &a,  but  whose  work  prevents  their  attending  the 
day  schools,  were  opened  in  1861.  The  number  of  scholars  in 
these  schook  had  risen,  in  1864,  to  1684. 

Schools  on  the  afternoon  of  Sundays  and  f&te  days  were  opened 
in  1862  for  girls  and  women,  whose  occupations  prevented  them 
from  getting  other  opportunities  of  regular  instruction.  In  1 864 
thepupils  of  these  schools  amounted  to  1156. 

Thus,  in  the  ^ear  1864,  the  numbers  of  those  receiving  good 
popular  instruction  were — 

In  boys'  and  girls'  day  schods     •••»...    9,004 

Evening  schools  (men  and  boys) •     1,684 

Sunday  and  f§te  day  schools  (girls  and  women)   .     •     1,156 

Total 11,844 

The  following  year,  1865,  this  number  had  increased  to 
13,057. 

There  are,  besides,  in  Milan,  infant  schools  containing  2684 
little  children. 

Two  excellent  normal  schools  are  also  in  operation.  While 
popular  instruction  is  thus  advancing,  and  is  eagerly  welcomed 
by  the  people,  education  of  a  superior  kind  is  also  provided, 
JUrge  and  commodious  schools  and  school  buildings  have  been, 
and  are  being,  erected,  in  place  of  the  comparatively  few  and 
inconvenient  schools  existing  previously  to  1859.  In  that  year 
the  municipality  was  expending  100,000  francs  for  educational 
purposes ;  it  has  since  gone  on  continually  increasing  that  sum, 
until  it  rose,  in  1864,  to  five  times  that  amount.  A  large  school 
building,  constructed  on  the  best  and  newest  plans,  admirable  in 
all  its  arrangements^  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  finished ;  it  stands  in 
one  of  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  city,  and  has  cost  1,000,000 
of  francs. 

Not  content  with  collecting  the  above  information,  the  writer 
has  visited  very  many  of  the  schools  in  Milan,  both  day  and  even- 
ing, both  those  for  boys  and  those  for  girls.  After  repeated  and 
careful  examination  of  the  pupils  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 

Emmar,  and  the  rudiments  of  geography  and  history  (chiefly 
lian),  he  can  bear  witness  to  the  soundness  of  the  instruction 
given,  the  competence  of  the  teachers,  the  general  diligence  and 
good  att^idance  of  the  nupils.  The  schools  are  well  managed 
and  orderly,  and  the  Milanese  eagerly  take  advantage  of  the 
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increased  and  improved  means  of  instruction  offered  them  by 
their  excellent  municipality.  It  would  be  an  act  of  simple  in- 
justice  not  to  bear  witness  to  the  indefatigable  diligence  and 
administrative  ability  with  which  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Milan  manage  the  affairs  of  their  city,  which  is  really  a  pattern 
of  good  municipal  government 

rublic  works,  adding  much  to  the  beauty,  convenience,  and 
healthiness  of  the  Lombard  capital,  have  been  begun  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  and  are  being  pushed  on  with  great  rapi- 
dity and  success.  Foremost  among  these  are  the  works  of  the 
Milan  Improvement  Company,  Limited,  which  is  building  the 
handsome  gallery  (Yittorio  Emanuele)  uniting  the  Piazza  della 
Scala  to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo.  The  reconstruction  of  this  latter 
Piazza,  according  to  the  fine  designs  of  Signer  Mengoni,  is  also 
a  part  of  the  company's  undertaking.  These  plans,  embracing 
as  they  do  the  formation  of  large  and  well-built  streets  in  place 
of  the  old  narrow  and  tortuous  ones  ill  adapted  to  the  increasing 
commerce  and  traffic  of  the  town,  promise  to  make  of  Milan  one 
of  the  finest  cities  of  Europe.  Such  are  the  works  now  in  full 
operation  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Ih  that  large  quarter 
between  Porta  Nuova  and  Porta  Garibaldi  have  been  con- 
structed the  commodious  streets  of  Solferino,  Ancona,  Castelfi- 
dardo,  and  Marsala.  Milan  can  boast,  smce  1863,  of  possessing  one 
of  the  finest  railway  stations  on  the  Continent  A  lar^e  new  street^ 
called  Prince  Humbert,  leads  from  this  terminus  into  the  city, 
piercing  the  old  ramparts  near  the  handsome  public  gardens, 
which  have  been  finished  and  greatly  improved  since  1859,  as  has 
also  been  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  which  faces  them.  In 
this  neighbourhood  have  lately  been  laid  out  the  new  streeta 
Montebello,  Carlo  Porta,  and  Parini. 

Within  the  last  five  years  the  numbers  of  hotels,  inns,  and 
restaurants  have  been  doubled.  Several  companies  for  carrying 
on  various  public  undertakings  have  been  formed  and  are  pros- 
pering. One  of  them  deserves  particular  notica  Its  object  is 
the  construction  of  dwellings  suited  to  the  working  classes.  It 
was  established  in  1861,  with  a  capital  of  350,000  francs,  which 
has  much  augmented  since.  The  dwellings  already  constructed 
have  cost  500,000  franc&  They  are  situated  in  the  streets  of 
San  Fermo  and  Montebello,  and  in  the  square  of  the  latter  name. 
The  company  is  prohibited  by  its  own  regulations  firom  realizing 
a  profit  of  more  than  4  per  cent. ;  whatever  it  makes  above  that 
profit  goes  to  the  building  of  more  dwellings  and  to  the  main- 
tenance of  those  already  constructed.  Since  its  formation  the 
company  has  realized  far  more  than  4  per  cent,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  every  way  both  to  its  own  benefit  and  yet  more  signally 
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to  that  of  the  working  classes  of  Milan.  Benefit  clubs  and 
societies  have  also  been  formed,  and  so  numerous  are  they  that  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  its  report  in  1863,  declares  that 
nearly  all  individuals  belonging  to  those  classes  who  live  by  their 
own  labour,  whether  manual  or  engaged  in  small  trade  and 
shopkeeping,  have  become  members  of  one  or  other  of  these 
societies. 

In  a  word,  Milan  exhibits  all  the  signs  of  an  active  and 
thriving  city,  inhabited  by  a  contented  and  industrious  popula- 
tion. The  most  complete  order  prevails,  and  with  it  the  utmost 
liberty,  municipal,  individual,  and  political  The  people  and  press 
discuss  and  direct  in  perfect  freedom  all  their  affairs.  Two  or  three 
clubs^  formed  upon  the  model  of  English  ones,  are  in  existence^ 
and  Uiere  as  in  England  all  the  topics  of  the  day  are  discussed 
fuUy  and  freely.  But  whatever  differences  of  opinion,  as  with 
us  English,  may  exist  upon  the  various  local  or  general  questions 
of  public  interest,  the  Milanese  are  one  and  indivisible  in  their 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  Italy's  chosen  king  and  free  government 
They  are  also  one  in  the  firm  resolve  to  spare  no  effort  to  work 
out  the  full  completion  of  Italian  liberty  and  independence.  No 
population  in  all  the  Peninsula  more  ardently  desires  to  release 
nom  foreign  thraldom  that  sister  city — Venice,  to  which  Milan 
has  been  united  in  past  years  by  the  ]^oke  of  a  common  bondage, 
and  to  whom  she  yearns  to  be  reunited  by  the  possession  of  a 
common  freedom. 

Such,  then,  is  the  contrast  offered  by  Milan  under  the  rule  of 
its  own  national  government  and  that  of  Venice  under  Austria. 
Let  those  consider  well  these  facts  who  try  to  persuade  the  world 
that  Italians  are  quite  incapable  of  governing  their  own  country 
well;  that  to  do  so  they  must  be  instructed  and  directed  by 
German  rulers,  whose  land  presents,  forsooth,  so  perfect  a  picture 
of  unity  and  concord  Tet  not  from  Milan  alone  come  constant 
proofs  to  the  confusion,  of  Italv's  calumniators  and  in  support  of 
her  righteous  cause.  A  brie^  it  must  be  a  very  brief  glance 
shall  now  be  given  at  what  is  going  on  in  Naples,  the  beautiful 
capital  of  Southern  Italy.  There  the  education  of  the  people 
was  in  the  grossest  state  of  neglect  previous  to  1860.  Since  that 
date  both  the  municipality  and  individuals  have  striven  earnestly 
to  amend  a  state  of  things  so  hurtful  and  dangerous  to  the  public 
welfare. 

In  1862  there  were  alreadv  in  operation  263  elementary 
schools,  comprising  day  schools  tor  boys  and  girls,  and  19  evening 
schools  for  boys,  lads,  and  men.  The  total  number  of  pupils 
amounting  to  10,560. 

In  1865  the  total  number  of  schools  was — 
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Bdjs'  day  schools 251 

Girls'  day  schools       •     « 202 

Evening  schools 129 

Infant  schools 22 

Schools  on  Sundays  and  f%tes  for  girls  and  women  16 

620 
Private  schools,  nob  under  the  care  of  the  muni-  7      a^q 
cipality,  for  poor  boys  and  girls     ....  J 

Total       990 

The  number  of  pupils  amounted  to  39,611.  In  1866  the 
municipality  expended  610,216  francs  on  popular  education. 
Besides  these  elementary  schools,  there  have  been  established 
superior  ones  in  which  some  800  pupils  obtain  a  more  complete 
education.  Two  normal  schools  have  also  been  establish^,  in 
which  at  present  40  young  men  and  160  young  women  are  being 
trained  up  as  teachers. 

In  March  of  this  year  (1866)  the  correspondent  of  the 
JWmoi  dee  JDSbats  says :— * 

^  The  distribution  of  prizes  among  the  pupils  of  the  elementary 
schools  in  the  Theatre  del  Fondo,  by  the  heir  to  the  throne,  Prince 
Humbert,  was  one  of  the  ceremonies  by  which  was  celebrated  on  the 
14th  of  this  month  the  king's  fite.  Here  more  than  elsewhere  the 
instruction  of  the  people  is  a  question  of  capital  importance ;  its  pro- 
gress is  therefore  followed  with  the  liveliest  interest.  This  year  it  has 
surpassed  all  expectations.  Amongst  the  pupils  who  had  most  dis- 
tinguished themselves  were  men  of  the  people  of  from  40  to  50  years 
of  age,  mingled  with  children  of  8  years  old." 

The  writer  of  this  article  himself  visited  the  schools  of  Naples 
some  eighteen  months  back.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  eager- 
ness with  which  boys,  lads,  and  men  were  then  flocking  to  the 
evening  schools  after  a  hard  day's  work.  Little  fellows  of  nine 
to  fourteen  years  old  were  to  be  seen  sitting  beside  their  own 
fathers,  or  mingled  with  grown  men  of  their  own  family  and 
firiends,  all  diligently  at  work,  reading,  writing,  learning  arith- 
metic, or  the  rudiments  of  geography.  The  quickness  with 
which  they  learn  is  marvellous,  and  is  only  outdone  by  their 
desire  to  acquire  knowledge. 

Naples  is  to-day  as  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  beggars  as 
it  used  to  be  famous  for  the  swarms  of  them.  The  formation 
of  a  good  police,  the  introduction  of  gas,  of  various  sanitary 
measures,  and  other  good  municipal  arrangements,  have  greatly 
improved  the  condition  of  the  city.  Much,  however,  remains  to 
be  done,  for  it  must  take  years  to  civilize  and  to  bring  into 
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ib<»ODgh  order  the  towns  and  oountry  of  the  Neapolitan  pro* 
TOices,  which  long  years  of  Boorbon  misrule  had  converted  into 
an  Augean  stable  of  ignorance^  pauperism,  brigandage,  and  vice. 
In  Palermo  had  l^n  established  27  schools  in  1861,  there 
are  now  78.  Those  of  Bologna  have  also  increased  considerably. 
Indeed,  tiiroughoot  Italy,  the  government,  the  municipalities, 
and  individuals  have  done  their  utmost  to  push  on  the  all- 
important  work  of  popular  education,  and  still  continue  to  do 
ao.  The  general  result  is  thus  given  by  Signer  Galeotti  in  his 
interesting  volume  entitled  '*  La  Prima  L^islatura  del  Begno 
dltalia^"  published  in  1865  :— 

Boys'  and  girls'  elementary  sohools    .  30,321        Pupils  .     939,234 

Evening  schools 8,576  „       .      123,581 

Infant  schools 1,774  „       .       80,819 


85,671  1,143,434 

The    government,    the  municipalities,    and    individuals  are 

Sending  annually,  says  Signer  Qaleotti,  12,122,515  francs  on 
ementarv  popular  instruction. 

The  Jtaiian  government  has  during  the  six  years  of  its  exist- 
ence spared  neither  labour  nor  money  in  promoting  the  material 
interests  of  the  country.  A  well-planned  network  of  railways  has 
been  formed  and  is  being  rapidly  executed.  Turin  is  now  united 
by  a  continuous  line,  vid  Milan,  Bologna,  and  Ancona^  to  the 
port  of  Brindisi  in  the  extreme  south-east  of  the  Peninsula. 
Other  important  lines,  such  as  that  which  crosses  the  Apennines, 
connecting  Bologna  and  Florence,  and  that  between  Naples  and 
Bome,  are  now  in  operation ;  while  others  of  great  importance 
are  being  constructed  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Not  less  diligence  is  being  shown  in  the  matter  of  ordinary 
roads,  chiefly  in  the  southern  provinces,  which  greatly  need  them. 
Ports,  harbours,  bridges,  canals,  and  lighthouses  are  being^  made 
or  repaired.  Industrial  societies  and  public  companies  are 
growing  in  numbers  and  prospering,  the  government  and  the 
municipcdities  favouring  and  fading  them  in  eveiy  way. 

The  parliament  has  already  done  very  much  in  the  vast  and 
intricate  work  of  administrative,  le^slative,  judiciary,  and  mo- 
netary reform.  Previous  to  1860,  the  country  was  divided  into 
seven  separate  States,  whose  rulers  endeavoured  to  keep  the 
Italian  people  as  much  divided  as  possible.  They  fostered  all 
the  local  jealousies,  prejudices,  and  petty  interests  to  the  utmost, 
and  impeded  by  their  custom-houses,  their  different  coinages, 
^ir  vaiying  systems  of  administration,  law,  and  usage,  the  union, 
liberty,  and  progress  of  Italy. 

The  enlightened  and  beneficent  work  of  the  constitutional 
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government  which  now  rules  has  been^  on  the  contrary,  that  of 
overthrowing  local  prejudices  and  interests  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
moting the  general  welfare.  It  has  broken  down  separating 
barriers,  and  united  both  materially  and  morally  these  common 
children  of  a  common  country.  In  this  double  work  of  demo- 
lition and  reconstruction,  the  parliament  and  people  of  Italy 
have  displayed  patience  and  prudence,  mingled  with  earnest  and 
persevenn^  efforts  to  found  upon  just  and  wise  principles  a  good 
and  endunng  system  of  government  If  much  remains  to  do, 
yet  assuredly  very  much  has  been  already  done,  and  the  work 
continues  to  progress. 

The  general  state  of  Continental  Europe,  and  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  with  foreign  powers  still  in  pos- 
sesion of  portions  of  its  territory,  and  with  a  powerful  enemy 
encamped  within  the  famous  Quadrilateral,  has  necessitated  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  a  large  army  and  fleet ;  the  Italians 
not  wishing  to  have  as  their  only  available  weapon  against  foreign 
foes  that  moral  support,  that  thunder  of  despatches  and  articles, 
whose  aid  proved  so  ineffectual  in  the  recent  cases  of  Poland  and 
of  Denmark.  This  necessary  military  work  has  been  accom- 
plished, so  that  the  Italian  nation  is  to-day  able  to  vindicate  iU 
just  claims  with  something  more  than  moral  force  to  sustain 
them. 

But  all  these  vast  undertakings  have  severely  taxed  the 
financial  resources  of  the  country,  which  have  not  had  time  in 
six  years  to  grow  in  proportion  to  the  immediate  outlay  neces- 
sitated by  so  many  and  such  important  demands.  Hence  the 
deficits  and  financial  difficulties  of  the  moment  It  is,  however, 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  present  anything  like  hopeless 
embarrassment  There  is  nothing  but  what  time,  economy,  and 
prudence  can  surely  put  ri^ht.  Space  will  not  allow  this  in- 
teresting and  important  subject  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  present 
article.  But  those  who  desire  to  form  a  true  idea  of  Italy's 
financial  difficulties  and  financial  resources,  of  the  great  work 
she  has  done  and  is  doing,  cannot  do  better  than  study  Signer 
Galeotti's  interesting  volume,  "  La  Prima  Legislatura  del  Regno 
dltalia."  There  assuredly  they  will  find  the  full  confirmation  of 
the  saying  attributed  to  Cavour — "If  Italy  wishes  to  be  free,  she 
must  pay,  pay,  and  pay  again.'"  But  there  they  will  also  learn 
that  if  much  remains  to  be  done,  vast  has  been  the  work  already 
accomplished ;  that  rulers  and  people  are  alike  determined  to 
shrink  from  no  sacrifice  required  for  the  completion  of  Italian 
union  and  independence ;  that  they  possess  in  themselves  and  in 
their  country  resolution  and  resources  more  than  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  and  the  dangers  yet  to  be  encountered 
in  completing  the  glorious  task.    The  might  of  freedom,  justice, 
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and  right  is  on  their  side,  and  though  dark  and  stormy  be  the 
present  hour,  though  to-day  the  sky  be  black  with  the  tliunder- 
clouds  of  imminent  war,  theirs  shaU  be  the  final  victory.  It  is 
but  the  history  of  all  struggles  for  liberty  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  It  is  but  the  universal  law,  that  no  great  and  good 
object  can  be  attained  or  carried  out,  by  nations  or  by  individuals, 
without  costly  labour  and  exertion.  There  can  be  no  freedom 
unless  the  price  for  obtaining  it  be  paid,  no  leaving  the  house  of 
bondage  save  by  signs  and  by  wonders,  no  entering  into  the 
promised  land  without  toiling  through  the  wilderness  of  privation 
and  of  suffering — ^in  a  word,  no  redemption  without  sacrifice. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  Italy  at  the  present  hour,  it  is  but  that 
which  would  be  assumed  by  every  other  nation  in  the  like  circum- 
stances. She  finds  Austria  and  Prussia  on  the  point  of  coming 
to  blows  over  their  Danish  spoils,  and  the  latter  willing  to  enter 
into  an  Italian  alliance.  The  occasion  is  unique,  for  hitherto 
the  vast  majority  of  Germans  have  been  in  favour  of  aiding 
Austria  in  her  possession  of  Yenetia,  whenever  that  possession 
has  been  endangered.  The  National  German  Assembly  at 
Frankfort,  in  1848,  where  there  was  full  freedom  of  vote  and 
voice,  presented  the  spectacle  at  once  ludicrous  and  shameful 
of  declaring  that  Germany  ought  to  possess  itself  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  but  should  at  the  same  time  support  Austria  in  main- 
taining her  hold  upon  Venetia. 

There  are  those  who  talk  of  the  necessity  of  the  frontier  of  the 
Mincio  as  a  protection  to  Germany.  Frontier !  Necessity  I 
What  frontier  have  Germans  left  to  Denmark?  What  for- 
bearance have  they  manifested  for  Danish  necessities  ?  Have 
they  not  taken  even  to  the  uttermost  farthing  ?  In  this  matter 
German  Powers  have  meted  out  judgment  without  mercy  to  their 
weaker  neighbour;  therefore  judgment  without  mercy  shall  be 
their  portion.  But  let  the  facts  be  looked  to.  The  German  Con- 
federation numbers  44,000,000,  Austria,  without  Venetia  and  the 
Italian  Tyrol,  32,000,000 ;  Italy,  with  those  two  provinces,  rather 
more  than  25,000,000.  Between  thpse  German  and  Italian  lands 
rises  the  great  barrier  of  the  Alps  (like  the  Pyrenees  between 
France  and  Spain),  yet  the  more  powerful  retains  possession  of 
a  large  province  of  Italy  to  the  south  of  the  Alps  as  being 
necessary  to  German  security ;  and  that  after  the  conduct 
of  Germany  towards  Denmark  in  the  matter  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  Italian  kingdom  has  no  claim  to  Yenetia, 
because  that  province  has  never  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
it  is  suflBcient  to  reply,  first,  that  the  desire  of  Italians  to  possess 
Yenetia  is  only  the  echo  of  Yenetian  longing  to  be  united  to 
Italy ;  next,  that  Yenetians  and  Italians  only  ask  for  Yenetia 
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that  which  Austria  so  loudly  demands  for  the  Duchies  of  the 
Elbe,  freedom  to  choose  their  own  sovereign. 

Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  Italy  did  not  create  the 
present  danger  of  war  now  so  imminent,  she  has  but  taken 
advantage  of  her  German  oppressor's  quarrels  to  assert  her  own 
rights  by  negotiation,  or  by  arms,  as  the  case  may  be.  To  those 
who  advise  her  to  wait  she  replies  by  this  question.— Until  when  f 
Until  German  Powers  have  made  up  their  differences  ?  Until  it 
suits  those  who  in  full  possession  of  all  their  rights  and  liberties 
find  their  business  affairs  deranged  by  Italian  demands  for  the 
like  blessings  ?  Are  not  such  advisers  the  very  same  as  those 
who  told  Italy,  in  1859,  that  she  had  nothing  to  gain  by  war  ? 
Or  shall  she  wait  until  Tnoral  force  delivers  Venetia  from  Austrian 
rule?  Italians  surely  may  be  pardoned  if  they  are  sceptical 
about  the  eflBeacy  of  such  aid,  considering  what  a  broken  reed  it 
proved  to  Poland  and  to  Denmark.  It  was  not  mere  moral 
force,  able  despatches,  and  eloquent  writing,  but  far  sterner 
work,  that  gave  Italy  her  present  position,  her  fleet,  her  artillery, 
and  her  army  of  400,000  men.  Today  she  relies  on  bringing 
them  to  bear  upon  the  work  of  completing  her  deliverance  at  a 
time  when  the  two  great  German  Powers  are  in  hostile  array 
against  each  other. 

Experienced  Piedmontese  generals  and  officers,  men  not  given 
to  boasting,  not  blinded  by  enthusiasm,  men  vrho  know  what 
military  matters  are,  both  by  practice  and  in  theory,  have  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  Italian  army,  in  whose  formation, 
training,  and  discipline  they  have  borne  a  large  part,  having 
made  it  the  subject  of  their  most  earnest  labours.  To  such  a 
force  must  be  added  the  tens  of  thousands  of  volunteers  who  are 
flying  to  arms  with  the  devoted  enthusiasm  of  those  who  believe 
themselves  called  to  fight  for  all  that  a  people  holds  most  dear. 
Time,  with  its  stem  facts,  alone  can  prove  whether,  as  the  writer 
believes,  the  chiefs  of  the  Italian  army  are  justified  in  their  con- 
fidence ;  but  woe  to  the  enemy  that  comes  to  do  battle  with 
Italy's  sons  in  the  belief  that  he  has  but  an  easy  victory  to  win; 
Italians  are  under  no  delusion  as  to  the  power  of  their  formidable 
foe,  that  foe  had  best  not  undervalue  those  who,  from  their 
gallant  king  to  the  youngest  conscript,  from  the  hero  of  Caprera 
to  the  most  youthful  of  his  volunteers,  are  one  in  their  devotion 
to  the  sacred  cause  of  their  country's  feedom  ;  who  know  that 
to-day  the  question  for  them  and  Italy  is  nothing  short  of  this, 
*' to  be  or  not  to  be?" 

There  are  some  who,  as  usual,  suspect  France  of  waiting  to 
aggrandize  herself  at  Italy's  expense.  France,  for  service  done, 
made  the  Alps  her  boundary  between  Italy  and  herself.  History 
will  no  doubt  give  full  weight  to  whatever  may  be  uiged  against 
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that  proceeding,  but  it  will  assuredly  admit  that  there  was  much 
to  justify  it  Sound  policy  and  justice  alike  forbid  France  to 
change  the  boundaries  of  her  south-eastern  frontier,  and  that 
double  motive  will  doubtless  prevent  her  from  tarnishing  the 
lustre  of  those  triumphs  which  marked  the  memorable  campaign 
of  1859,  bright  as  they  are,  not  so  much  with  the  questionable 
glare  of  mere  military  achievement,  as  with  the  imperishable 
glory  of  a  kindred  nation  s  freedom  and  a  kindred  people's  rights. 
rTot  to  the  elected  of  millions,  but  to  those  who  claim  to  be  the 
special  depositories  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  to  the  Hohen- 
zoUems  and  to  the  Hapsbourgs,  the  world  must  turn  if  it  would 
contemplate  the  most  recent  example  to  be  found  of  a  policy 
which  has  not  scmpled  to  break  down  treaties,  to  belie  promises, 
to  use  alike  violence  and  fraud,  for  the  attainment  of  its  own 
ends  at  the  expense  of  its  feeble  neighbour.  Such,  in  the  Danish 
question,  was  the  statecraft  common  to  the  Royal  and  Imperial 
monarchs  enthroned  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  who  are  not  sovereigns 
by  the  national  will,  not  offsprings  of  universal  sufifrage,  but 
whose  boast  it  is  that  they  reign  by  right  divine,  that  th^y  rule 
by  the  grace  of  God  I 

It  remains  only  to  say  a  few  words  upon  a  subject  much  talked 
of  latterly,  which  is,  however,  by  no  means  new ;  that  of  the 
cession  of  Yenetia  to  Italy  by  negotiation.  This  has  long  been 
desired  by  various  English  diplomatists  and  statesmen,  not  only 
in  the  interest  of  Italy,  but  in  that  of  Austria  and  of  Europe. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  what  was  being  said  and  proposed  on  this 
subject  in  the  troubled  years  1848  and  1849,  more  especially  as 
all  subsequent  events  have  amply  proved  the  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight of  those  who  advocated  such  an  arrangement 

In  May,  1848,  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  the  English  Minister  at 
Turin,  in  a  despatch  to  Lord  Palmerston,  then  Foreign  Secretary, 
points  out  that,  should  Austria  completely  reconquer  Lombardy 
and  Yenetia,  they  would  always  be  a  cause  of  heavy  and  per- 
manent expense.  '*  If  Austria,"  he  writes,  "  could  for  once 
make  up  her  mind  to  negotiate  honestly  for  the  evacuation  of 
those  provinces  and  the  recognition  of  the  new  constitutional 
kingdom  of  North  Italy  in  consideration  of  an  advantageous 
pecuniary  arrangement,  she  would  certainly  find  the  most  liberal 
mtentions,  both  in  this  country  (Piedmont)  and  in  the  provinces 
which  are  uniting  themselves  to  it''  Having  spoken  of  the  great 
Value  to  be  attached  to  a  prompt  and  satisfactory  solution,  he  con- 
cludes with  these  words : — "But,  in  order  to  be  satisfactory,  it  is 
indispensable  that  the  Austrians  evacuate  Italy  and  recognise  its 
complete  independence.  Any  other  solution  would  but  serve  to 
prepare  for  the  future  new  insurrections  and  new  conflicts." 

Upon  the  3rd  June,  1848,  Lord  Palmerston,  in  a  very  able 
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despatcb  to  M.  de  Hummelauer,  endeavours  to  persuade  the 
Austrian  Minister  of  the  necessity  of  giving  up  Venetia  as  well 
as  Lombardy,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  cost  and  difficulties  in 
which  Austria  would  be  involved  if  she  undertook  to  re-establish 
her  power  over  those  provinces,  and  when  re-established  the  im- 
possibility of  maintaining  it  except  at  great  expense  and  by  the 
costly  means  of  the  permanent  employment  ot  a  large  military 
force.  He  expresses  the  willingness  of  the  English  government 
to  interpose  its  good  offices  between  Piedmont  and  Austria^  pro- 
vided that  the  arrangements  already  accorded  in  the  case  of 
Lombardy  were  extended  by  Austria  to  that  part  of  the  Venetian 
territory  which  should  be  agreed  upon  between  the  two  parties. 
Again  on  the  9th  October,  1848,  after  the  recovery  of  Lom- 
bardy and  Milan  by  Austria,  Lord  Palmerston,  writing  to  Lord 
Ponsonby,  the  English  Minister  at  Vienna,  again  points  out  the 
insuperable  obstacles  which  prevent  that  power  from  holding 
Lombardy  except  as  a  conquered  province,  and  its  therefore 
becoming  a  burden  and  a  source  of  weakness  to  Austria.  He 
says  that  the  hatred  of  the  Lombards  towards  her  might  well 
lead  them  to  ask  foreign  aid  against  her,  and  that  if  such  aid  led 
even  to  a  general  war,  it  might  well  end  in  Austria  losing  all 
her  Italian  possessions.    The  despatch  terminates  by  saying : — 

"Thoroughly  disposed  as  the  friends  and  allies  of  Austria  might  be 
to  aid  her  if  she  were  menaced  in  her  own  proper  and  legitimate  exist- 
ence in  Germany,  there  exists  on  the  subject  of  her  pretensions  to 
impose  a  joke  on  the  Italians  so  general  a  feeling  of  their  injustice, 
that  this  feeling  might  well  have  the  effect  of  leaving  Austria  with 
very  little  aid  in  the  case  of  a  similar  war." 

Another  most  remarkable  despatch  of  Lord  Palmerston's  is 
that  of  the  11th  of  November,  1848,  addressed  to  Lord  Ponsonby 
at  Vienna.  The  English  Foreign  Secretary  again  refers  to  the 
inextinguishable  hatred  of  the  Lombards  to  Austria,  he  impresses 
on  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  that  the  policy  of  ceding  Lombardy 
could  now  be  adopted  by  the  Imperial  and  Royal  government 
without  loss  of  prestige  or  honour,  inasmuch  as  the  arms  of 
Austria  having  been  completely  victorious,  and  being  in  full 
possession  of  that  province,  such  cession  would  be  regarded  as 
an  act  of  wise  and  generous  policy,  springing  from  the  purely 
voluntary  determination  of  Austria.  He  goes  on  to  remind  the 
Viennese  statesmen  that  the  government  of  France  might  soon 
change  hands  (as  it  actually  did)  on  account  of  the  Presidential 
election  then  pending ;  that  French  policy  might  assume  in  the 
future  a  much  more  active  part  as  regarded  foreign  aflfairs ;  that 
a  war  against  Austria  for  the  liberation  of  North  Italy  would 
always  be  pleasing  to  France  in  certain  circumstances,  and  he 
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then  asks,  "  Could  Austria  be  certain  that  even  the  sympathy  of 
Germany  would  follow  her  in  her  efforts  to  force  again  her  yoke 
on  the  Italian  nation  V  He  further  adds  most  truly,  that  the 
principle  of  nationalities  to-day  (1848)  the  rallying  cry  of  Ger- 
many is  in  itself  a  protest  against  Austrian  rule  in  Italy ;  that 
the  priuciple  of  prescriptive  right  is  scarcely  more  favourable  to 
Austria,  because  although  good  as  regards  certain  parts  of  Lorn- 
hardy,  which,  like  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  had  long  been  fiefs  of  the 
empire,  it  was  equally  strong  in  favour  of  the  republic  of  Venice, 

**  This  State,"  Bays  the  despatch,  "  has  played  a  considerable  part 
in  history  during  nearly  fourteen  centuries  of  liberty,  whilst  the  title 
of  Austrian  possession  only  remounts  to  the  treaty  of  Campo-Pormio, 
by  which  General  Bonaparte  handed  over  to  her  (Austria)  Venice,  and 
to  those  of  1815,  which  once  again  placed  Venice  in  the  possession  of 
Austria." 

Never  in  the  course  of  his  long  and  remarkable  career  did 
Lord  Palmerston  display  more  far-sighted  sagacity  than  in  his 
Austro-Italian  despatches  of  1848-1 849.  Never  have  predictions 
been  uttered  which  subsequent  events  more  completely  ratified. 
It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  it  was  at  that  very  time  the  fashion  to 
call  him  a  mere  meddler,  and  to  decry  his  policy  with  a  per- 
sistency as  ignorant  as  it  was  unjust  Had  his  wise  counsels 
been  followed  in  the  years  referred  to,  immense  would  have  been 
the  gain  not  onlv  to  Italy,  but  to  Europe  and  to  Austria.  As  he 
so  justly  pointed  out  to  this  latter  power,  her  Italian  possessions 
have  been  nothing  but  a  source  of  embarrassment  and  disaster. 
They  have  been  the  scene  of  that  oppressive  and  cruel  rule  from 
1849  to  1859  which  alienated  from  Austria  the  sympathy  of  all 
lovers  of  freedom  and  of  justice.  They  cost  her  the  blood,  the 
treasure,  and  the  disasters  of  that  latter  year,  when,  left  without 
an  ally,  she  was  brought  into  the  utmost  peril  They  are  the 
reason  why  at  this  very  hour  an  Italian  army  of  400,000  men, 
and  a  fleet  more  powerful  than  her  own,  menace  the  southern 
frontier  and  ports  of  Austria,  when  she  needs  all  her  strength  to 
oppose  the  policy  and  armaments  of  Prussia.  Had  the  statesmen 
of  Vienna  wisely  followed  Lord  Palmerston's  advice,  given  seven- 
teen years  ago,  and  consented  to  the  formation  of  a  northern 
Italian  kingdom  with  an  Alpine  frontier,  running  somewhere 
between  Trent  and  Bohsano,  and  including  Venetia  within  its 
limits,  Austria  would  have  escaped  all  the  disasters  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  would  not  see  Italy  to-day 
arrayed  in  hostility  against  her.  Indeed,  the  gain  would  have 
been  greater  still ;  for  commercial  interests  and  intercourse  would 
long  ere  this  have  sprung  up  and  necessarily  drawn  together  in 
friendly  relation  Itidy  on  the  one  side,  and  Austria  with  Germany 
upon  the  other.    Instead  of  the  ruinous  expenditure  caused  by 
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the  creation  and  maintenance  of  enormous  armaments  of  every 
kind,  a  lucrative  commerce  would  now  be  enriching  both  coun- 
tries, and  erasing  the  old  feelings  of  hatred  engendered  by  past 
wrongs* 

It  was  in  April,  1848,  that  Daniel  Manin,  then  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Venice,  wrote  these  lines  in  an  official 
despatch  addressed  to  the  French  and  English  governments: 
"Venise  affranchie  ne  saurait  donner  de  iombrage.  Venise 
autrichienne  serait  une  honte  pour  le  pr^nt  et  un  embarrass 
pour  Tavenir."  The  world,  and  especially  Austria,  know  to-day 
how  true  those  words  ara^  Happy  would  it  have  been,  judged 
only  as  a  matter  of  policy,*  or  even  from  a  mere  money  point  of 
view,  without  entering  into  higher  considerations,  had  the  wise 
and  far-sighted  advice  of  England's  minister  been  followed,  and 
that  "  future  embarrassment"  been  got  rid  of — happy  for  Italy, 
happy  for  Europe,  and  happy  for  Austria  herself. 

As  to  the  claims  of  Venetians  to  settle  freely  their  own  future, 
they  have  the  support  alike  of  all  policy  and  justice ;  more  espe- 
cially after  the  conduct  of  Germany,  and  particularly  that  of 
Prussia  and  Austria,  in  the  question  of  the  Duchies  of  the  Elbe. 
To  every  sophism  urged  for  the  maintenance  of  German  rule 
in  Italy,  there  is  to-day  this  short  but  unanswerable  reply — 
Schleavng-Holstein.  Let  statesmen  and  diplomatists  be  well 
assured  that  there  can  be  no  lasting  peace  until  Germans  and 
German  powers  cease  to  hold  Italian  provinces  beneath  their 
yoke.  To  patch  up  a  peace,  leaving  those  provinces  in  such 
thraldom,  is  a  worse  evil  than  setting  them  free  by  immediate 
war. 

If  Austria  were  once  again  to  have  Italy  in  her  power  as  com- 
pletely as  in  1850,  not  only  would  it  be  a  calamity  to  Italy  but 
to  Europe,  for  so  surely  would  it  entail  a  lengthened  period  of 
conflict  and  revolution,  so  surely  would  it  bring  in  its  train  such 
years  as  1848  and  1859.  Upon  such  a  basis  there  can  be  no 
enduring  peace  for  Europe.  Those,  then,  who  prize  that  rich 
blessing,  those  who  uphold  order  and  justice,  no  less  than  those 
who  love  freedom,  are  interested  in  delivering  every  portion"  of 
Italy  from  German  rule.  Those  who  would  maintain  it  are 
favouring  that  which  does  but  lay  up  countless  and  certain  stores 
of  disorder,  revolution,  and  war. 

The  cause  of  Italy  is  the  cause  of  liberty  and  order,  of  right 
and  justice,  of  all  that  is  held  most  dear  by  every  people  under 
heaven,  of  all  the  most  precious  among  temporal  rights  that  man 
can  claim  or  God  bestow;  therefore  the  voice  of  every  free 
nation,  and  especially  that  of  England  (the  ancient  cradle,  the 
island  home  of  liberty  and  law),  should  be  raised  in  support  of 
Italy's  just  claims — that  most  beautiful  of  southern  lands,  so  long 
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oppressed  by  the  curse  of  tyranny  and  the  miseries  of  anarchy, 
where  to-day  are  to  be  seen  a  patriot  king,  a  free  parliament,  a 
brave  army,  and  a  noble  people,  all  equally  devoted  to  the  sacred 
cause  of  their  country's  freedom ;  where  the  millions  of  enfran- 
chised Italy,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  age,  are  united  in  an 
heroic  determination  to  deliver  once  for  all  their  native  land 
from  foreign  thraldom,  and  prepared  to  seal  her  freedom  with 
their  blood : — 

**  Qik  le  destre  hanno  strette  le  destre ; 
Q\k  le  sacre  parole  son  porta : 
0  oompagni  huI  letto  di  morte, 
0  fratelli  su  libero  iudi." — Makzoio. 

"  Already  right  hands  by  right  hands  are  grasped ; 
Already  the  sacred  words  are  uttered : 
Either  companions  on  the  bed  of  death. 
Or  brothers  on  a  free  soil." 

It  may  be  that  even  such  a  sight  will  fail  to  move  those  who 
proclaim  cheapness  to  be  the  highest  good,  the  desire  of  all 
nations,  who  never  rise  above  the  business  point  of  view,  who 
have  no  thought  save  tor  material  interest  and  personal  loss  or 
gain,  who  know  no  higher  law  than  that  of  buying  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  selling  in  the  dearest,  who  hold  no  book  so  sacred  as 
the  ledger,  who,  in  their  blind  devotion  to  the  golden  idol  of  their 
worship,  forget  the  divine  claims  of  justice  and  liberty,  of  a 
nation^  freedom,  and  a  people  s  rights. 

But  whoever  has  faith  in  those  mighty  principles,  whoever 
believes  that  they  are  the  Gbd-given  heritage  of  all  mankind, 
will  turn  with  deepest  sympathy  to  Italy's  brave  sons,  who, 
rallied  around  their  chosen  king,  are  *'  to-day  the  soldiers  of  a 
single  army,  that  they  may  be  to-morrow  the  citizens  of  a  free 
state/'  To  them  will  be  given  an  earnest  "  Qod-speed"  where- 
ever  justice  reigns ;  for  them  the  free  men  of  every  land  and  of 
every  cUme  will  raise  to  Heaven  the  heartfelt  prayer, "  May  God 
defend  the  right" 

J.  W.  P. 
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Art.  Vn. — Chaucer — ^His  Position,  Life,  and 
Influence. 

1.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  with  a  Memoir 

by  Sir  Harris  NicoLAa  London :  William  Pickering, 
1845. 

2.  The  Canterbury  Tales  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.   A  new  Teoct, 

with  Ulustrati/ve  Notes,  edited  by  T.  Wright,  Esq., 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &a    London.    Printed  for  the  Percy  Society. 

3.  Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  edited  by  Robert 

Belu    London :  J.  W.  Parker  and  Son,  1854. 

4.  The  Canterbury  Tales,  by  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  from  the 

Text,  and  wUh  the  Notes  and  Olossa/ry  of  T.  Tyrwhitt. 
A  new  edition.  Illustrated  by  E  Corbould.  London : 
Routledge,  Wame,  and  Routledge.  1863. 

ENGLISH  literature  dates  its  commencement  from  Geoffrey 
Chaucer.  It  is  true  that  there  were  many  previously  in  Eng- 
land who  wrote  in  the  language  that  was  for  the  time  predomi- 
nant The  lofty  and  untutored  soarings  of  Caedmon  must 
have  delighted  the  primitive  Christians  of  Britain  as  much  as 
the  more  polished  nights  of  Milton  did  the  "  saints"  of  a  later 
generation.  Maistre  Wace  contrived  as  much  amusement  for 
the  haughty  Norman  nobles  as  Wilkie  Collins  does  for  their 
modern  representatives.  There  were  long  before  Chauceir,  as 
there  have  been  long  after  him,  and  will  be  long  after  us,  those 
who  would  rather  be  learned  and  prosy  than  vigorous  and 
homely.  But  the  language  in  which  they  wrote — whether  it 
was  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  or  Latin — ^is  not  the  language  of 
England,  any  more  than  the  mud  in  which  the  ichthyosaurus 
waUowed,  and  where  future  coalfields  waved,  is  the  soil  of  England. 
They  are  a  hidden  treasure  of  fossil  specimens ;  their  excavation, 
though  remimerative,  is  painful  and  laborioua  Nor  is  the 
language  of  those  who  wrote  while  the  two  languages  were  com- 
bining, much  more  intelligible.  Chaucer,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  read  with  comparative  ease.  There  are  a  few  of  his 
phrases  obscure ;  a  few  6f  his  endings  silent ;  a  few  of  his  words 
obsolete.  But  we  require  neither  grammar  nor  glossary  to 
understand  and  enjoy  him. 

The  growth  of  our  language,  however,  during  the  three  cen- 
turies which  preceded  the  birth  of  Chaucer,  forms  the  most 
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interesting  chapter  in  our  literary  history.  Anglo-Saxon,  it  is 
well  known,  like  all  the  languages  of  the  Indo-European  stock, 
was  originally  "analytic,"  or  "inflexional;"  that  is  to  say, 
most  of  the  relations  between  the  words  were  expressed  by 
changes  in  them,  and  not  by  particles  bettueen  them.  For 
example,  the  relations  between  the  subject  and  the  verb  were 
expressed  by  changes  in  the  verb ;  and  those  between  the  verb 
and  its  object  by  changes  in  the  object  All  these  languages,  how- 
ever— Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Anglo-Saxon — have  undergone 
the  same  fate.  All  their  modem  representatives  have  become 
"non-inflexional/'  or  "synthetia**  The  relations  between  the 
subject  and  the  verb,  and  the  verb  and  its  object,  are  no  longer 
expressed  by  changes  in  the  verb  or  its  object,  but  by  separate  words. 

Whether  this  change  has  been  an  advantage  or  a  disadvan- 
tage, an  advance  or  a  retrogression,  has  never  been  fully  or  fairly 
discussed.  The  old  languages  possess*seversil  obvious  advantages. 
They  are  more  concise,  more  pliable,  and  possibly  more  har- 
monious. In  these  languages  have  been  embodied  works  of  the 
highest  genius — works  which,  for  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
have  excited  the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world,  and  which — 
as  the  standards  of  taste  and  the  criterions  of  propriety — 
are  still  engrained  upon  the  youth  of  every  cultivated  nation. 
In  judges,  then,  who  nave  devoted  to  these  languages  both  their 
youth  and  their  manhood,  a  prejudice  in  their  favour  is  not  only 
natural  but  inevitable.  It  is,  however,  allowed  that  the  modem 
languages  also  possess  some  peculiar  advantages.  If  they  are  not 
80  brief  as  the  other,  they  are  more  precise ;  if  they  are  not  so 
pliable,  they  are  clearer  and  more  simple.  To  strike  the  balance 
between  their  respective  merits  is  not  an  easy  task.  Yet  it  must 
be  allowed  either  that  language  has  improved,  or  that  it  is  unlike 
every  other  science  ;  that  originally  it  was  comparatively  perfect, 
but  has  gradually  and  universally  deteriorated.  It  is  therefore 
just  possible  that  the  change  by  which  Anglo-Saxon  was 
gradually  transformed  into  modem  English  was  not  only  inevi- 
table but  beneficial. 

This  change  seems  to  have  commenced  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century,  about  the  time  of  the  Danish  invasion.  It 
was  not  therefore  originated,  though  undoubtedly  accelerated, 
by  the  Norman  conquest  During  the  period  wTiich  immediately 
followed  that  event,  the  Saxon  nation  and  the  Saxon  language 
must  have  been  in  a  sad  plight.  The  people  were  separated 
from  everything  they  had  been  accustomed  to  love  and  to  respect 
A  foreign  and  despotic  sovereign  sat  on  the  throne ;  a  foreign 
prelacy  presided  over  the  Church ;  a  foreign  nobility  held 
possession  of  their  land ;   a  foreign  language  and  a  foreign 
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literoture  ruled  the  court,  the  camp,  the  bar.  The  Saxon 
nobility  was  displaced,  impoverished,  exiled:  their  language  was 
looked  upon  by  the  followers  of  the  Conqueror  as  native  Irish 
was  looked  upon  bv  the  followers  of  Strongbow,  as  Gaelic  is 
looked  upon  by  modem  cockneys — as  the  barbarous  language  of 
a  barbarous  people.  The  iniury  which  the  Saxon  language 
thereby  suflfered  has  not  been  uilly  appreciated. 

A  peasant  aims  as  little*  at  speakmg  elegantly  as  he  does  at 
dressing  elegantly.  He  is  satisfied  whenever  his  iranaediate 
object  is  attamed — whether  that  object  is  to  find  expression  for 
his  ideas,  to  keep  out  the  cold,  or  to  sate  the  cravings  of  his 
appetite.  How  that  object  is  attained  is  to  him  a  matter  of 
indifference.  In  the  higher  classes,  on  the  contrary,  manner  is 
everything.  To  be  in  society  is  the  great  object  of  their  life ; 
and  hence  whatever  is  oflFensive  to  the  eye,  or  to  the  ear, 
whether  it  be  in  dress,  deportment,  or  language,  must  be  care- 
fully removed.  Frequent  intercourse  would  otherwise  be  in- 
tolerable. The  most  elegant  dress,  the  most  elegant  manner,  the 
most  elegant  expressions,  are  carefully  studied  and  eagerly 
acquired.  The  great  ideas,  indeed,  which  form  the  spirit  of  an 
age,  like  the  great  discoveries  which  have  changed  the  world, 
have  seldom  proceeded  from  the  noble  or  the  great.  Their  task 
is  simply  to  refine  the  expression,  to  drape  the  idea.  To  both 
classes  is  mutual  intercourse  beneficial ;  to  both  is  isolation  fatal 
Without  the  influence,  example,  and  encouragement  of  the 
nobility,  a  language  becomes  coarse,  clumsy,  and  ungramraatical. 
Without  the  invigorating  under-current  of  popular  opinion,  a 
language  becomes  obscure,  immutable,  and  insipid. 

The  Norman  language,  it  is  true,  did  not  become  so  j  but  the 
Normans  were  not  in  reality  isolated.  They  still  looked  to 
Normandy  as  their  homa  From  thence  they  had  transferred 
intact  to  England  their  language,  laws,  traditions,  habits, 
opinions,  and  prejudices.  In  their  migration  they  were  accom- 
panied and  followed  by  Norman  trouvires  and  Norman  chap- 
lains. Their  ears  were  still  charmed,  their  faith  was  still  fostered  in 
the  old  language.  Thus  transplanted  to  a  foreign  soil,  their 
young  and  vigorous  literature  for  a  time  throve  luxuriantly. 
The  Saxons,  on  the  other  hand,  were  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of 
isolation.  From  ihem  the  Normans  kept  aloof.  Their  drunken, 
gluttonous  life ;  their  rough  and  uncouth  speech  ;  their  abrupt 
and  peculiar  poetry — ^without  rhyme,  and  apparently  without 
rhythm ;  their  literature  bristling  with  heaven  and  hell,  philosophy 
and  religion,  were  loathed  and  despised  by  conquerors  whose 
manners  were  haughty  and  reserved,  whose  habits  were  reveren- 
tial and  abstemious,  and  whose  literature  was  full  of  rhyme,  love, 
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and  romance.  The  wealthy  imitated  the  noblee,  and  the  learned 
and  literary  strove  to  gratify  the  tastes  and  win  the  favour  of 
their  rich,  noble,  and  royal  patrona  An|;lo-Saxon  was  abandoned 
to  the  vulgar.  The  schools  in  which  it  had  been  taught  were 
shut  up.  There  was  neither  money  to  support  them,  teachers  to 
keep  them,  nor  pupils  to  fill  them. 

The  fusion  of  the  two  nations,  and  thereby  of  the  two  lan- 
guages, was  due  to  the  severance  of  the  Normans  from  Nor- 
mandy, and  their  opposition  to  the  king.  Much  of  the  love  and 
affection  of  the  followers  of  William  for  their  native  la'nd  must 
have  died  with  them.  To  their  successors  Normandy  had  none 
of  the  associations  of  home ;  none  of  the  memories  which  bind 
us  to  the  scene  of  our  boyish  frolics,  of  our  youthful  loves,  and 
manly  friendships.  At  the  accession  of  Henry  of  Plantagenet, 
and  his  marriage  with  Eleanor,  this  estrangement  was  increased. 
Normandy  was  supplanted  by  Provence,  the  trouvires  by  the 
trovbadoure^  and  feats  of  chivalry  by  courts  of  love.  Finally,  at 
the  accession  of  John,  Normandy  was  severed  from  England  and 
annexed  to  France. 

The  position  of  the  English  nobility  has,  from  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  formed  a  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  neighbouring 
countries.  In  Scotland  the  aristocracy  has  been  hated,  resisted, 
and  despised;  in  France  it  has  been  hated,  resisted,  and 
banished  ;  in  England  it  has  been  respected,  loved,  and  obeyed. 
In  France  and  in  Scotland  their  power  was  originally  exorbitant 
and  oppressive.  Bv  their  vast  hereditary  estates,  their  powerful 
and  extensive  combinations,  and  the  absolute  disposal  of  their 
armies  of  retainers,  they  became  in  reality  independent  sovereigns. 
In  defiance  of  the  king,  they  levied  taxes,  proclaimed  war,  and 
concluded  peace.  Their  vassals  were  oppressed  without  Lopes 
or  means  of  redress.  The  measures  taken  bv  the  Conqueror  to 
prevent  these  evils  in  England  are  a  proof  of  his  sagacity,  if  not 
of  his  gratituda  To  reward  and  to  retain  the  fidelity  of  his 
followers,  he  granted  large  and  valuable  estates.  Yet  extensive 
combinations  were  prevented  ;  their  estates  were  placed  in 
different  counties.  To  overawe  the  native  population,  he 
allowed  his  followers  to  build  and  to  fortify  strong  castles. 
Yet  slavish  dependence  was  prevented  ;  the  vassals  had  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  as  well  as  to  their  lords.  In 
France  and  in  Scotland  the  power  of  the  nobility  finally  proved 
tiieir  bane  ;  in  England  their  original  weakness  has  proved  their 
salvation.  In  all  f^  three  countries  the  party  of  the  people 
has  gained  the  victory :  in  all  the  three  countries  the  fellow- 
combatant  of  the  people  has  carried  off  the  spoils.  As  the  power 
of  the  nobility  made  them  despise  and  crush  the  people  in  France, 
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so  the  weakness  of  the  nobility  made  them  love  and  court  the 
people  in  England.  When  the  pride  of  the  Norman  nobles  was 
galled,  or  their  opposition  aroused,  they  must  court  the  favour 
and  seek  the  aid  of  their  oppressed  vassals.  Everything  which 
widened  the  breach  between  the  king  and  the  nobles  narrowed 
it  between  the  nobles  and  the  Saxona  The  capricious  and  inso- 
lent tyranny  of  Bufus,  the  stem  and  unbending  justice  of  the 
First  Henry,  the  Proven5al  predilections  of  the  second,  the 
insolence,  faithlessness,  and  cruelty  of  John, — all  tended  to  bring 
the  Saxons  into  closer  alliance  with  those  who  were  at  once 
their  lords  and  fellow-subjects. 

Under  the  influences  of  these  causes  the  Saxons  were  gra- 
dually elevated  from  their  servile  position.  In  fifty  years  after 
the  Conquest  this  elevation  had  commenced  ;  in  another  fifty 
years  the  Saxons  had  begun  to  amalgamate  with  their  con- 
querors, and  in  fifty  years  more  this  amalgamation  was  complete. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  decay  of  the  Saxon  language  was  thus 
removed.  But  it  is  easier  to  wound  than  to  cure,  to  pull  down 
than  to  build  up.  It  was  not  till  half  a  century  after  the  union 
of  the  two  nations  was  complete,  that  the  union  of  the  two  lan- 
guages began.  Nor  was  the  length  of  the  struggle  more  sur- 
prising than  its  result.  Theoretically  looked  at,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  Norman  should,  and  therefore  would  prevail.  It  was  essen- 
tially the  same  language  as  that  which  had  been  spoken  by  the 
conquerors  of  the  civilized  world,  and  in  which  the  noblest 
efforts  of  human  genius  had  for  centuries  been  expressed.  It 
was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Latin ;  its  genealogy  was  un- 
doubted ;  its  pedigree  was  clear.  The  Saxon,  on  the  contrary, 
belonged  to  a  race  that  was  known  then  only  by  its  barbarous 
indifference  to  everything  that  antiquity  revered.  Its  previous 
triumphs  had  been  those  of  ignorance  over  learning,  of  barbarism 
over  civilization.  In  Norman,  anc^tral  fame  was  aided  by  pre- 
sent success.  In  the  12th  century  French  was  the  most 
flourishing  literature  in  Europe,  and  much  of  this  French 
literature  was  produced,  and  all  of  it  appreciated,  amid  the 
Normans  of  England.  The  Saxons,  on  the  other  hand,  lost  the 
power — apparently  for  ever — of  producing  a  new,  or  under- 
standing their  old  literature.  Depressed  and  despised  for  two 
centuries,  their  language  gradually  became  insufl5cient,  indirect, 
and  ungrammatical.  All  its  inflexions  and  syntactical  struc- 
ture were  irrevocably  swept  away.  It  ceased  to  be  a  living 
organism  changing  with  the  ever-changing  current  of  human 
opinion,  and  became  a  lifeless,  useless,  and  unsightly  skeleton. 
T^et  in  the  composite  language  of  the  composite  people  Anglo- 
Saxon  remained  the  essential  element    Norman  had  to  come 
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down  from  its  proud  pedestal  and  play  the  lackey  to  its  humble 
rival 

Both  of  these  facts,  however,  admit  of  the  most  simple  and 
natural  explanation.  Two  things  are  necessary  for  the  success 
of  a  language — national  adoption  and  literary  culture.  But  the 
former  of  these  conditions  is  more  essential  than  the  latter.  A 
language  is  made  by  a  literature  more  correct,  uniform,  and  per- 
manent, but  it  can  never  thus  be  introduced  or  creat-ed.  Hence 
the  success  of  a  foreign  literature  is  always  temporary,  its 
influence  limited,  and  its  tenure  precarious.  It  was  thus  with 
Norman  in  England.  Its  decline  was  as  rapid  as  its  growth. 
Like  an  exotic,  when  surrounded  by  a  hundred  fostering  influ- 
ences, it  grew  rapidly  and  flourished  luxuriantly  :  like  an  exotic, 
when  exposed  to  the  storms  of  a  stormy  period,  it  speedily  faded, 
withered,  and  died.  In  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  many 
Norman  books  were  read  in  England,  but  few  were  written. 
As  in  Anglo-Saxon,  the  decay  of  the  literature  was  at  once  a 
sign,  a  cause,  and  a  result  of  the  decay  of  the  language.  In  the 
1  Ith  century,  Norman  was  reduced  to  the  condition  in  which 
Anglo-Saxon  had  been  since  the  11th.  There  gradually  grew 
up  a  marked  difference  between  French  at  Stratford-le-Bow  and 
French  at  Paris.  Anglo-Norman  became  a  corrupt  and  pro- 
vincial dialect'  of  a  foreign  tongue.  But  though  the  condition 
of  the  two  languages  was  similar,  their  position  was  different. 
The  Normans  were  a  mere  colony  in  England — ^not  a  colony  of 
the  lower  classes,  or  confined  to  one  portion  of  the  soil,  but  a 
colony  of  the  aristocracy,  thinly  though  widely  spread  over  the 
country.  As  soon  therefore  as  Norman  was  stripped  of  its  social 
and  literary  pre-eminence,  it  was  stripped  of  all  apology  or  neces 
sity  for  its  continuance.  It  is  not  for  speculative  excellences,  but 
for  practical  convenience  that  one  language  is  '  taken'  and  another 
*left.'  However  desirable,  or  however  advantageous  a  change  of 
language  may  be,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  ibhe  many  to 
give  up  their  mother-tongue.  The  Saxon  was  the  language  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people ;  and  such  a  language — however 
mean,  however  corrupt,  however  imperfect — must  finally  deter- 
mine that  of  the  nation.  Numbers  are  here  more  potent  than 
ancestral  fame  or  SBsthetic  beauty.  The  exuberance  of  the 
Norman  literature,  and  the  success  of  the  Norman  language, 
protracted  and  modified,  but  could  not  reverse  the  inevitable 
result  The  comparative  victory  of  the  Saxon  was  no  proof  of 
its  innate  strength  :  the  comparative  defeat  of  the  Norman  was 
no  proof  of  its  innate  weaknesa  Whenever  the  conditions  of 
the  contest  have  been  the  same,  the  result  of  the  contest  has 
been  the  same.  The  Normans  had  previously  proved  the  ser- 
vility of  the  Norwegian,  as  they  now  proved  the  servility  of 
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the  French.  The  English  men  who  settled  in  Ireland  in  the 
1 2th  century  gradually  adopted  the  habits^  the  dress,  and  the 
language  of  their  Irish  subjects. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  precise  steps  by  which  the 
two  languages  were  gradually  blended  into  one.  But  in  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century  this  mixed  language  was  first 
employed  in  literature.  The  first  writers  betray  in  their  move- 
ments an  unsteadiness  and  want  of  confidence  natural  to  men 
walking  on  ice  that  is  just  forming.  Translators  from  the 
French,  such  as  Robert  of  Gloucester  and  Robert  de  Brunne, 
naturally  preferred  French  idioms.  Satirists,  such  as  Langlands, 
rigidly  adhered  to  the  Saxon.  Pedants,  such  as  Gower,  showed 
their  learning  by  writing — with  equal  brilliancy — in  French, 
English,  and  Latin.  It  was  reserved  for  Chaucer  to  perceive  the 
true  genius  of  the  language,  to  express  himself  in  it  with  ease^ 
and  to  hallow  it  by  his  genius. 

ITiere  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  Chaucer  was  bom  in 
London  in  1888,  of  gentlemanly,  though  not  of  noble  parents. 
But  of  the  next  thirty  years  of  his  life,  his  childhood,  boyhood, 
youth — how,  what, and  where  he  studied,  the  profession  he  adopted, 
and  the  friendships  he  formed — we  are  in  total  darknesa  The 
latter  half  of  his  life,  on  the  contrary,  is  known  minutely.  But 
for  this  knowledge  we  are  indebted  not  to  the  biographies  of  his 
friends,  to  the  abuse  of  his  enemies,  to  the  histories  of  his  time, 
or  even  to  his  own  works — but  to  the  musty  records,  the  dry 
chronicles  that  moulder  in  the  Treasuries  of  the  Exchequer  and 
the  cells  of  the  Tower.  From  the  first  notice  of  Chaucer  to 
the  last,  he  appears  in  close  connexion  with  the  Court ;  and  he 
was  destined  to  prove  the  notorious  instability  of  Court  favour 
and  Court  patronage.  According  to  the  deposition  made  when 
he  was  58  years  of  age — ^in  legal  phrase  "  40  and  upwards"-— 
he  accompanied  Edward  in  one  of  his  expeditions  into  France. 
This  expedition  was  in  all  probability  that  of  1859.  The  expe- 
dition failed ;  but  what  became  of  Chaucer,  or  how  he  spent  the 
next  five  or  six  years  of  his  life,  is  unknown.  Did  he,  as  Knight 
has  plausibly  conjectured,  languish  in  captivity  ?  If  so,  he  must 
have  married  immediately  after  his  return.  For  in  September, 
1866,  a  pension  of  ten  marks  was  granted  to  his  wife  Philippa. 
This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  ray ne  Roet,  king-of-arms  of 
Guienne,  and  sister  to  Catherine  Swynford,  successively  the 
governess,  mistress,  and  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  From 
her  youth  to  her  marriage,  she  had  been  in  the  train  of  the 
voluptuous  queen  of  Chaucer's  most  distinguished  patron — 
Edward  the  Third.  In  the  following  year  Chaucer  received  the 
first  of  those  grants — the  records  of  which  compose  his  biography. 
For  the  next  twenty  years  honours  and  wealth  continued  to  fiuw 
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in  upon  the  favoured  courtier  and  successful  diplotoatist.  In  the 
course  of  ten  years  (1870 — 1880)  he  was  employed  in  seven 
different  embs^ies.  Two  of  these  have  acquired  a  singular 
interest.  In  the  one  he  is  supposed  to  have  made  acquaintance- 
ship with  Petrarch ;  by  the  other  he  is  proved  to  have  been  the 
friend  of  Gower.  Personal  interviews  between  famous  contem- 
poraries have — from  the  time  of  Solon  downwards— formed  a 
favourite  subject  for  invention.  Chaucer's  interview  with 
Petrarch  rests  upon  a  very  slight  foundation — the  bare  state- 
ment of  a  fictitious  personage  that  his  tale — "  Griselda*' — had 
been  sold  him  at  "Padowe"  by  a  "worthy  clerk,"  "highte 
Frauncis  Petrarch."  The  dates,  however,  of  this  half  mythical 
interview  tallv  better  than  is  usual  in  such  casea  The  interview 
must  have  taken  place  in  1873,  if  it  took  place  at  all.  In  that 
year  Petrarch  was  at  Arquk,  near  Padua,  from  January  till 
September,  and  Chaucer  was  at  Florence  during  the  summer^ 
Thus  they  might  easily  have  met  at  Padua  in  June  and  July. 
It  is  therefore  neither  impossible  nor  improbable  that  the  inter- 
view took  place.  This  embassv,  however,  led  to  more  important 
results  than  the  acquaintanceship  of  such  a  pedant  as  Petrarch. 
It  was  Chaucer's  first  important  mission.  It  must  have  been 
executed  skilfully,  as  he  was  rewarded  liberally.  On  the  23rd  of 
April,  1374,  he  received  an  annual  grant  of  a  pitcher  of  wine — 
afterwards  commuted  into  20  marks  ;  on  the  8th  of  June  he  was 
made  Comptroller  of  the  Customs  and  Subsidy  of  Wools,  &o., 
and  on  the  1 3th  he  received  lOi.  for  life  from  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster.  For  eight  years  his  income  received  no  further 
increase  ;•  but  in  1382  he  was  made  Comptroller  of  the  Petty 
Customs.  He  remained  in  possession  of  these  emoluments, 
however,  only  for  four  yeara 

Chaucer^s  intimacy  with  Gower  is  neither  so  unimportant  nor 
so  dubious  as  his  interview  with  Petrarch.  They  wrote  compli- 
mentary verses  on  each  other,  though  th'at  might  not  imply 
much.  A  more  trustworthy  proof  of  their  friendship  has  lately 
been  discovered.  When  Chaucer  set  out  on  an  embassy  to 
Lombardy  in  1378,  he  appointed  Gower  his  trustee.  When 
their  friendship  began  or  when  it  ended  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
It  may  have  begun  in  their  youth  and  ended  only  with  Chaucer's 
death. 

At  the  close  of  1386,  Chaucer  was  suddenly  stripped  of  both  his 
offices.  The  cause  of  his  downfall  is  still  obscure.  No  proof 
has  been  found  of  his  hostility  to  the  government,  or  his  sym- 
pathy with  John  of  Northampton.  He  neither  fled  to  Zealand  in 
1382,  nor  was  committed  to  the  Tower  in  1386.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  have  the  best  proof  that  from  1380  to  1388  he  resided 
in  London,  and  received  his  pension  with  his  own  hands.     In 
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1 886,  instead  of  being  committed  to  the  Tower,  he  was  elected 
a  knight  of  the  shire  for  Kent.  The  time  of  Chaucer's  disgrace 
is  the  only  due  to  its  cause.  Chaucer's  patron — the  Duke  of 
Lancaster — was  abroad  :  Chaucer's  patron's  enemy — ^the  Duke 
of  Gloucester — was  at  the  head  of  the  government.  It  is 
therefore  not  improbable  that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  enmity 
to  his  brother  may  have  extended  to  his  brother's  relative  and 
protigS.  The  eflfect  of  Chaucer's  fall  is  unfortunately  more 
obvious  tban  the  cause.  In  a  year  after  it  his  wife  died.  Had 
the  death  of  the  wife  anything  to  do  with  the  misfortunes  of 
the  husband  ?    In  another  year  he  had  to  commute  his  annual 

Einsion  for  something  of  more  present  value.     In  1389  the 
uke  of  Gloucester  was  supplanted  by  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  son.     The  new 
administration  was  appointed  in  May ;  in  July,  Chaucer  was 
appointed,  at  a  salary  of  2^.  per  day.  Clerk  of  the  King's  Works 
at  Westminster.     Next  year  he  was  made  Clerk  of  the  King's 
Works  at   Windsor.     But  tliese  appointments  were   of  short 
duration  ;  in  another  year  he -was  superseded,  and  for  the  next 
three  years  his  only   income — so  far  as  we  know — was   his 
annuity  of  lOL  from  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.    At  length  his 
prospects  began  to  brighten.     In  1394}  he  received  a  grant  of 
20/.  for  life.     But  this  sum  was  too  small  to  remove  the  effects 
of  eight  years'  destitution,  and  to  meet  the  continual  demands  of 
his  elevated  position.   In  1398  he  received  Letters  of  Protection 
— protection,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  from  the  perse- 
cutions of  his  creditors.    Little  or  no  alleviation  was  afforded 
by  the  grant  of  a  tun  of  wine.    There  is  scarcely  a  sadder  spec- 
tacle in  all  history  than  that  of  the  skilful  ambassador  and 
venerable  poet  "tottering  to  the  Exchequer,"  as   Sir  Harris 
Kicolas  remarks,  for  some  miserable  advance  of  a  few  shillings. 
Next  year  Richard  was  supplanted  by  his  cousin ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster's  son  did  not  forget  the  noblest  of  his  own  and  his 
father's  followers.    A  few  months  after  he  came  to  the  throne 
be  doubled  the  poet's  pension.    But  human  assistance  was  now 
of  little  avail.     On  the  25th  of  October,  1400,  and  probably 
near  the  spot  where  he  now  reposes,  the  aged  poet's  trials  and 
sufferings  were  finally  brought  to  a  close. 

Chaucer  had  two  sons — Lewis,  who  died  young,  and  Thomas, 
who  attained  immense  wealth,  and  one  of  whose  descendants 
was  declared  heir  to  the  crown. 

The  history  of  Chaucer's  life  is  thus  the  history  of  his  income  ; 
and  yet  the  exact  amount  of  his  income  we  are  unable  to  com- 
pute. The  number  of  occasional  donations  which  he  received — 
such  as  lOiZ.  for  the  wardship  of  an  estate  in  Kent,  75?.  for 
forfeited  wool,  &c. — ^are  from  their  nature  indeterminate.     The 
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value  of  his  pensions,  as  we  have  seen,  fluctuated  greatly. 
In  1367  they  amounted  to  20i. ;  in  1374.  to  40i.;  in  1378  to 
43Z.  6«.  8d.  In  1386  they  were  reduced  to  lOi. ;  but  in  1394 
they  were  again  raised  to  302. ;  in  1398  to  352. ;  and  during  the 
last  year  of  his  life  to  5U.  13^.  4(1  How  much  his  salaries — as 
Comptroller  of  the  Customs  of  Wools,  &c.,  from  1374  to  1386, 
and  of  the  Petty  Customs  from  1382  to  1386 — ^amounted  to 
is  unknown.  There  is  still  another  difficulty  in  determining 
Chaucer's  wealth  or  poverty.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  compa* 
rative  value  of  money  in  the  14th  and  19th  centuries.  Were 
we,  therefore,  able  to  estimate  Chaucer's  nominal  income, 
we  should  still  be  ignorant  of  its  real  value.  There  is,  however, 
little  doubt  that  Chaucer's  fortune,  during  his  prosperity,  was 
ample,  if  not  splendid. 

The  fluctuations  of  Chaucer's  income  seem  partly  to  have 
influenced  the  order  and  character  of  his  writings.  If  his  cares 
were  relieved  by  his  official  emoluments,  his  genius  was  hampered 
by  his  official  duties.  The  best  portion  of  his  time,  during  the 
best  poition  of  his  life,  was  consumed  in  the  trivial  routine  of  a 
custom-house.  Thus  hampered,  the  poet  confined  himself  to 
translations.  These  enlarged  his  vocabulary  and  matured  his 
style.  But  it  was  not  till — like  Milton — ^his  mind  was  free  from 
official  routine  that  he  b^an  his  greatest  and  most  original  work. 
In  his  previous  works  he  had  outstripped  all  his  contemporaries : 
in  his  "  Canterbury  Tales"  he  outstripped  most  of  his  successors. 
They  were  written  when  he  was  old,  poor,  and  desolate ;  but  in 
spite  of  age,  poverty,  and  desolation,  he  bequeathed  a  greater 
gift  than* power,  riches,  or  rank  have  been  able  to  bestow. 

Chaucer's  personal  appearance,  habits,  character,  and  genius 
must  be  learned  from  his  works.  In  person  he  was  corpulent ; 
he  was  no  ''  poppet"  to  embraca  But  his  face  was  small  and 
fur.  In  his  portrait  by  Occlive,  his  features  are  thin,  pale,  and 
intelligent ;  his  eye  is  downcast  and  meditative ;  but  its  light 
has  been  dimmed  by  age  and  study. 

That  Chaucer  was  a  hard  student  is  attested  by  his  volumi- 
nous writings  and  by  his  own  statements.  When  he  had  done 
all  his  "reckonings"  at  the  custom-house,  he  returned  to  his 
favourite  studies  at  home.  His  office  was  no  sinecure :  he  had 
to  write  all  the  records  with  his  own  hands.  His  studies  were 
no  pastime  :  he  pored  over  his  books  till  his  eyes  wer^  *^  dased" 
and  duU. 

Tet  Chaucer  was  little  of  a  recluse  and  still  less  of  an  ascetia 
"  His  abstinence,"  as  he  says  himself,  "  was  lyte."  He  was  fond  of 
physical  life  and  physical  enjoyment,  keenly  alive  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  table  and  the  pleasures  of  society.  With  a  sly,  slightly  sar- 
castic humour,  he  enjoyed^  observed,recorded;  and  he  probably  did 
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not  desire  to  shina  His  observation  was  keen  and  penetrating^ 
his  description  faithful  and  skilful 

Nor  was  his  attention  confined  to  one  class  of  men  or  to  one 
cast  of  thought  His  sympathies  were  as  wide  as  his  observa- 
tion was  accurata  In  these  qualities  he  excelled  not  only  all 
his  predecessors,  but,  with  one  exception,  all  his  successors. 

In  one  respect  he  was  superior  to  Shakspeare.  He  was  able 
to  make  a  practical  use  of  his  observation.  His  frequent  em- 
bassies at  once  stimulated,  tested,  and  proved  his  skill,  sagacity, 
and  tact. 

The  mistakes  of  Leland  ri509),  the  reckless  assertions  of 
Speght  (1598),  the  want  of  aiscrimination  in  XJrry  (1721),  and 
the  mistakes,  reckless  assertions,  and  want  of  aiscrimination 
combined  in  Godwin  (1803),  render  their  biographies  almost 
valiielesa  The  meagre  outline  of  Tyrwhitt  (1775),  with  all  its 
defects,  is  second  only  to  the  exhaustive  piemoir  of  Sir  H. 
Nicolas  (1846> 

The  position  of  a  poet  of  the  present  day  is  very  diflFerent 
from  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Chaucer.  Every  poem  narrows 
the  ground  and  lessens  the  necessity  for  a  successor.  The  more 
popular,  common,  and  accessible  tracts  of  thought  are  occupied 
first.  As  it  is  no  proof  of  genius  to  repeat  what  it  may  have 
been  a  very  great  proof  of  genius  to  invent,  new  and  more  out- 
lying tracts  of  thought  have  ever  to  be  sought  for.  Hence  the 
modem  poet,  in  his  search  for  originality,  is  apt  to  stumble  upon 
eccentricity. 

An  author's  fame  is  now  more  quickly  and  more  widely 
difiused.  His  readers  are  multiplied  by  thousands.  Before  the 
invention  of  printing,  few,  very  few — outside  the  cloister — could 
read.  Manuscripts  were  few  and  dear.  At  a  trifling  expense 
every  new  work  may  now  be  read  from  Land's  End  to  John 
o'Groat's  a  few  days  after  it  is  published ;  while  critiques  and 
analyses  may  be  procured  for  a  few  penca  In  a  short  time 
every  very  popular  work  is  known  more  or  less  vaguely  to 
almost  every  individual  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  republished  in 
America  and  the  colonies,  and  translated  into  French,  German, 
and  Italian. 

Hence  an  author's  income  is  now  less  mutable.  The  poet  of 
the  present  day  has  no  longer  to  depend  upon  the  bounty  of  an 
individual  The  caprice  by  which  a  single  patron  might  be 
turned  into  an  enemy,  or  the  reverses  by  which  he  might  be 
changed  into  a  beggar,  cannot,  to  any  perceptible  extent,  afiect 
a  whole  nation.  The  general  public  is  a  more  steady,  more  per  • 
manent,  and  withal  a  more  liberal  paymaster  than  its  predecessor. 

But  a  writer  has  now  less  influence  upon  the  laneuaga  If 
his  readers  are  multiplied  by  thousands,  so  are  his  nvals.    An 
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intimate  acquaintance  with  an  author  now-a-days  cannot  be 
expected  ;  nay,  is  seldom  deserved.  New  books  are  no  longer 
studied  or  even  read  :  they  are  '  looked  through/  '  dipped  into/ 
'  skimmed  over/  or '  glanced  at/  ^  We  make  ourselves  acquainted' 
with  the  '  latest  publications* — not  to  satisfy  an  intellectual 
craving — not  to  increase  our  resources  from  the  spoils  of  others, 
enlarge  our  vocabulary  or  refine  our  expression — not  to  widen 
our  sympathies  or  remove  our  prejudices — ^but  to  save  appear- 
ances and  to  conceal  our  ignorance.  We  must  be  able  to  say 
'  we  have  seen  it/  and  appear  entitled  to  talk  fluently  and  con- 
fidently when  we  must  be  secretly  conscious  that  we  are  perfectly 
ignorant  what  we  are  talking  about.  Hence  an  author's  influ- 
ence upon  the  language  now  is  imperceptible,  and  forms  a  singular 
contrast  to  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Chaucer.  To  his  contem- 
poraries, the  golden  mine  embedded  in  the  works  of  Terence  and 
Cicero,  of  Horace  and  Virgil,  and  which  was  so  bountifully  to 
enrich  future  generations,  was  known  only  by  its  drosa  Late 
and  ecclesiastical  Latin  was  construed  through  iniperfectly  under- 
stood French.  The  literature  of  Athens,  of  which  even  that  of 
Some  was  buta  feeble  imitation,  was  less  known  then  than  Sanscrit 
is  known  now.-  Our  primitive  Saxon  literature  had  become  unin- 
telligible :  our  modem  English  literature  had  net  yet  been 
formed.  The  only  language  that  was  understood,  the  only  lite- 
rature that  was  appreciated,  was  French.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  14th  century  this  last  resource  was  cut  off.  A  new  era 
in  our  literature — ^a  new  era  in  our  national  history  began  in 
Chaucer's  lifetime.  For  three  centuries  our  civilization  and  our 
literature— whether  expressed  in  Anglified  French  or  Frenchified 
English — had  been  merely  ofl&hoots  of  those  of  France.  But 
our  dependence  upon  France  was  terminated  by  the  ambition 
and  energy  of  Edward  the  Third.  To  his  wars  with  France 
must  directly  or  indirectly  be  attributed  the  political,  literary, 
and  religious  growth  of  the  nation  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
14th  century.  His  wars  were  expensive;  his  resources  were 
insufficient  To  meet  his  expenses  it  was  necessary  to  empty 
the  pockets  of  his  subjects,  and  to  empty  their  pockets  it  was 
necessary  to  enlarge  their  freedom.  His  wars  terminated  our 
subjection  to  France  and  weakened  our  connexion  with  the 
Continent  National  isolation  fostered  national  independence ; 
and  for  the  first  time  the  authority  of  Rome  was  called  in  ques- 
tion. His  martial  victories  aroused,  and  his  reverses  irritated 
the  national  pride ;  and  the  national  pride  was  no  longer  satis- 
fied with  the  reproduction  or  clumsy  translation  of  a  French 
author.  French  ceased  to  monopolize  the  bar,  the  school,  and 
the  pulpit  Hence  the  almost  contemporaneous  appearance  of 
Wickline,  Minot,  Gower,  Chaucer,  and  Langlanda    None  of 
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these,  however,  except  Chaucer,  exercised  a  very  material  or 
lasting  influence  upon  our  language.  Minot,  though  fluent  and 
smooth  in  his  versification,  was  without  vigour  or  originality. 
Qower  was  intolerably  pedantic  and  intolerably  dull.  Langlands, 
on  the  contrary,  was  both  vigorous  and  original.  His  invectives 
must  have  been  keenly  appreciated-M)f  course  with  a  difference 
— both  by  the  followers  and  opponents  of  Wickliffe.  But  it 
was  only  in  a  peculiar  phase  of  society  that  the  "Vision  of 
Piers  Ploughman''  could  become  or  continue  popular :  while 
people  of  every  rank  and  profession  have  for  many  centuries 
been  able  to  enjoy  the  "  Canterbury  Tales." 

What  the  successes  of  his  contemporaries  had  produced,  the 
reverses  of  his  successors  perpetuated.  The  coronation  of  Chau- 
cer's last  patron,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  "the  elect  of  the 
people,"  and  the  conquests  of  his  son  "  Harry/'  seemed  to  con- 
summate the  political  and  martial  victories  of  Chaucer'-s  first 
patron,  Edward  the  Third.  But  what  seemed  to  consummate 
finally  overthrew.  Bolingbroke's  usurpation  led  to  the  civil  wars, 
and  the  civil  wars  led  to  national  humiliation  and  national  servi- 
tude. They  m^e  the  capricious  tjnranny  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
practicable,  and  the  despotic  tyranny  of  Charles  the  First  pos- 
sible. They  led  to  national  misery  and  literary  darkness.  For 
two  centuries  not  a  single  light,  save  "  the  morning  star''  of 
our  literature,  brightened  the  horizon.  Thus  for  several  genera- 
tions Chaucer  had  no  rivals  in  the  writers  that  lived  before, 
with;  or  after  him.  For  several  generations  his  authority  was 
undivided,  his  influence  was  unimpaired. 

Chaucer's  influence  was  greater,  because  the  language  was  then 
more  susceptible  of  change.  The  Augustan  poet  might  wonder 
why  a  liberty  that  was  granted  to  Cecil  ius  and  to  Plautus  was 
denied  to  Vu'gil  and  to  Varro,  or  why  he  was  not  allowed  to 
enrich  the  language  like  Cato  and  Enniua 

Quid  autem 
Ca&cilio  Plautoque  dabit  Romanus  ademptum 
Virgilio  Varoque  ?    Ego  cur  acqairere  pauca, 
Si  possum  invideor  cum  lingua  Catonis  et  Enni 
Sermonem  patrium  ditaverit  et  nova  rerum 
Nomina  protulerit  ? 

But  neither  could  Horace  in  his  day,  nor  can  Tennyson  in 
ours,  tamper  with  the  language  as  Plautus  and  Chaucer  did  in 
theirs.  The  language  of  successive  authors  has  gradually  become 
a  standard.  Our  vocabulary  and  our  syntax  have  at  last  become 
stereotyped.  Innovations  in  either  become  every  day  more  in- 
admissible. In  Chaucer's  time  the  language  was  passing  through 
a  series  of  rapid  changes.     There  were  a  hundred  different 
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dialects,  and  no  means  of  determining  which  was  right  Those 
whose  authority  is  now  equally  decisive  over  the  dress  of  society 
and  diction  of  conversation  had  then  but  recently  and  partially 

£>en  up  French.  The  Jiterature  by  which  our  present  written 
nguage  is  determined  only  began  with  Chaucer.  He  became 
to  others  what  none  had  been  to  him — a  standard.  If  this  state 
of  the  language  caused  great  difiBculties,  it  also  furnished  great 
rewards.  If,  in  selecting  the  most  harmonious  words  and 
phrases^  he  had  to  trust  to  his  own  ear  and  to  his  own  judgment, 
his  taste  was  universally  approved  and  widelv  imitated.  He 
was  respected  by  Gbwer,  admired,  or  rather  adored,  by  Occlive, 
Lydgate,  Douglas,  Spenser,  and  Milton ;  imitated  by  Pope, 
Ihyden,  Wordsworth,  and  Tennyson.  By  the  peculiar  fortunes 
of  James  the  First,  Chaucer's  influence  was  extended  to  Scot- 
land ;  and,  amid  the  countrymen  of  Barbour,  the  English  poet 
found  more  fervent  admirers,  and  more  worthy  rivals,  than  amid 
his  own.  "  There  is,  perhaps,"  it  has  been  said  by  the  highest 
authority,  ''no  author  who  has  done  so  much  to  mould,  or  rather 
to  fix,  the  standard  of  the  language,  as  this  great  genius.** — 
Mwrah,  p.  17. 

But  though  Chaucer's  enormous  influence  has  been  admitted, 
the  character  and  direction  of  this  influence  has  been  disputed. 
He  undoubtedly  wrote  the  language  which  he  spoke ;  but  the 
language  which  he  spoke  must  have  been  tinctured  with  that  of 
the  society  in  which  he  mixed ;  and  the  courtiers  of  Edward  the 
Third  were  much  more  familiar  with  French  than  with  Saxon 
or  EnglisL  Like  the  literati  of  his  time,  Chaucer  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  vrith  French  literature.     By  his  numerous  transla- 
tions, his  ear  had  become  accustomed  to  French  phrases  and 
French  idioma    These  two  circumstances,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  English  language  in  rhymes,  account  for  Chaucer's  introduc- 
tion of  many  new  romance  vocables.     It  is  true  that  Chaucer 
used  a  smaller  proportion  of  French  terms  than  the  purest  of  his 
contemporaries ;  but  Langlands  used  only  those  French  word? 
which  were  already  current,  while  Chaucer  used  many  of  his 
own  coinage.     "  There  is  no  doubt,''  as  Marsh  has  remarked, 
"that  many  of  these  words  have   been*  retained  in  place  of 
equally  appropriate  Saxon  terms  upon  Chaucer's  authority.     So 
far,  therefore,  the  charge  often  preferred  against  him  of  having 
alloyed  the  language  by  the  introduction  of  French  words  and 
idioms,  though  by  no  means  true  to  its  whole  extent,  is  not 
absolutely  without  foundation."    But  his  syntax  remained  purely 
Anglo-Saxon.     His  expressions  have  the  ease,  elegance,  and 
brevity  which  characterize  the  language  of  the  upper  classes, 
and  the  compass,  variety,  and  flexibility  which  characterize  the 
language  of  genius.    His  rigid  adherence  to  a  Saxon  framework, 
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and  his  profuse  admission  of  French  vocables,  were  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  tendencies  of  our  language.  On  the  whole^ 
therefore,  his  influence  has  been  eminently  beneficial. 

The  hoar  of  antiquity  now  lies  thi«k  on  the  ancient  poet. 
Over  his  thoughts  and  his  language  the  dust  of  six  eventful 
centuries  has  been  slowly  settling.  The  society  familiar  to 
him  has  become  strange  and  obscure  to  us.  We  are  unable  to 
recall,  scarcely  even  to  imagine,  the  vanished  life  of  that  lon^ 
bygone  generation— the  knights,  with  their  chivalrous  love  and 
brutal  ferocity  ;  the  women,  with  the  ultra-feminine  primness  of 
the  cloister,  or  the  ultra-manly  freedom  of  the  age ;  the  philo- 
sophers, with  their  trivial  knowledge  and  childish  speculations ; 
the  witches,  astrologers,  and  alchymists,  with  their  weird  un- 
natural lore  and  semi-conscious  imposition;  the  innumerable 
orders  of  clergy,  with  their  inveterate  feuds,  their  profane  jests, 
and  boisterous  joviality ;  or  the  people,  with  their  rustic  coarse- 
ness, their  gross  ignorance,  and  unquestioning  faith.  Such  a 
phase  of  society  seems  strange  to  us ;  but  though  strange, 
neither  it  nor  the  works  in  which  it  is  unfolded  can  ever  become 
uninteresting. 

But  Chaucer  has  other  attractions ;  his  language  is  almost  as 
valuable  as  his  thought&  In  English  similar  terminations  are 
comparatively  rare.  Thousands  of  words  have  no  rhymes,  and  thou- 
sands more  have  only  one  or  two.  The  tyranny  of  like  endings 
is  therefore  peculiarly  galling  and  oppressive.  Whatever  be  the 
poet's  subject,  or  whatever  be  his  individual  habits  of  thought 
or  expression,  the  same  hackneyed  and  threadbare  rhymes  per- 
petually recur.  Hence  rhyme  is  now  much  less  highly  prized 
and  much  less  frequently  used.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a  favourite 
with  Tennyson  ;  and  his  poetry  has  not  sufiered  by  ceasing  to 
be  a  mere  word-jingle.  The  evil  is  apparent,  but  the  remedy  is 
obscure.  Longn^Ilow  has  attempted  to  reanimate  the  anti- 
quated system  of  Anglo-Saxon  alliteration.  Marsh  has  suggested 
a  more  natural  remedy.  Many  poetical  terminations  found  in 
our  early  literature  have  been  unfortunately  dropped.  For 
example,  the  melodious  en  of  the  plural,  the  participle  and,  and 
the  trochaic  e  feminine,  &;c.,  found  in  Chaucer,  are  now  obsolete. 
By  reviving  these  and  similar  terminations  we  should  make  our 
rhymes  much  more  varied  and  our  measures  much  more  soft 

And  not  only  many  musical  endings,  but  many  expressive 
Saxon  words  have  become  obsolete.  Some  of  these  have  died 
and  left  no  sign :  others  have  been  replaced  by  words  more 
euphonious,  though  less  significant,  borrowed  from  the  French 
or  Latin.  To  point  a  striking  antithesis  or  round  the  epic  roll, 
our  language  is  almost  perfect ;  but  it  has  become  less  able  to 
depict  nature,  to  paint  our  6nu>tions,  or  to  touch  our  heart.    The 
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lecoverj  of  this  power  must  be  sought  in  the  study  of  our 
ancient  literature,  and  pre-eminently  in  the  works  of  Chaucer. 

Not  much  has  yet  been  done  to  make  Chaucer's  works  more 
popular  or  more  intelligible.  The  task  is  diflBcult ;  first,  because 
his  text  is  uncertain.  During  the  seventy  years  in  which  he 
remained  in  manuscript,  Chaucer  was  exposed  to  many  corrup- 
tion&  The  rapid  changes  in  the  language  of  the  nation  during 
that  period  were  accompanied  by  as  rapid  changes  in  the 
language  of  Chaucer's  manuscripts.  The  various  dialects  which 
prevailed  in  the  various  counties  prevailed  also  in  the  provincial 
transcripts  of  Chaucer.  But  if  his  popularity  at  first  tended  to 
corrupt,  it  afterwards  assisted  to  preserve.  The  ^'Canterbury 
Tales''  were  one  of  the  first  works  which  popular  favour  enabled 
Caxton  to  print.  Fifty  years  afterwards  his  complete  works 
were  published  Bv  Oodfirey.  But  the  press,  though  it  prevented 
provincial  or  modem  interpolations,  did  not  prevent  editorial,  or 
remove  traditional  corruptions.  Modem  editors  have  still  greater 
difficulties.  While  Chaucer's  text  has  not  become  more  correct, 
it  has  become  more  obscure.  In  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  the 
revolutions  of  opinion,  in  the  pulling  down  of  one  church  and 
the  building  up  of  another,  in  the  growth  of  tfte  human  intellect 
and  the  expansion  of  human  knowledge,  his  language  and  allu- 
sions have  become  strange  and  his  versification  unintelligible. 
But  if  Chaucer's  antique  lansu£^e  darkens,  it  also  adorns.  If 
it  is  dangerous  to  say  too  little,  it  is  also  dangerous  to  say  too 
much.  Without  explanation,  his  works  become  oppressively 
obscure :  overloaded  with  explanation,  they  become  oppressively 
dulL  To  remove  these  difficulties,  the  first  modern  editor  of 
Chaucer  has  done  more  than  any  other  before  or  after  him. 
Like  most  of  the  writers  of  his  own  century,  and  many  of  those 
of  ours,  Tyrwhitt  often  unnecessarily  and  pretentiously  displays 
his  abstruse  and  curious  learning.  But  in  spite  of  his  pedaiitiy, 
Tyrwhitt  possessed — what  is  rarely  found  in  pedants — a  vigorous, 
shrewd,  and  masculine  understanding.  His  text  of  the  "  Canter- 
bury Tales,"  in  1 755,  seems  as  good  as  that  of  Wright,  in  1847. 
He  has  interpreted  many  obsolete  words,  explained  many  obscure 
passages,  ana  definitely  solved  Chaucer's  mode  of  versification. 
The  worst  features  in  Tyrwhitt's  edition  reappear  in  that  of 
Routledffe.  Tyrwhitt's  notes,  even  when  notoriously  incorrect, 
and  his  biography,  with  all  its  errors  and  defects,  are  reproduced 
without  comment  or  discrimination.  None  of  Tyrwhitt's  mistakes 
are  corrected,  none  of  his  defects  supplied.  The  name  of  Cor- 
bould  appears  upon  the  title-page  ;  but  only  as  a  lure.  Certainly 
the  illustrations,  which  appear  at  intervals  throughout  the 
volume,  can  neither  make  Corbould's  fame  wider,  or  Chaucer's 
text  clearer.    From  these  faults  Robert  Bell's  editipn  is  entirely 
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free.  By  this  editor  nearly  everything  which  can  explain,  illus- 
trate, or  improve  his  author,  has  been  carefully  collected  and 
skilfully  condensed.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  all  Chaucer's 
writings — consisting,  as  they  mostly  do,  of  translations — can  ever 
become  popular.  We  still  require  an  edition  of  the  "  Canterbury 
Tales,"  in  which  the  obsolete  words,  opinions,  and  customs  will  be 
explained,  and  the  obsolete  pronunciation  indicated. 


mmm 


Abt.  VIII. — Felix  Holt — the  Radical. 

Felix  EoU—the  Radical.  By  George  Eliot,  Author  of  *'  Adam 
Bede."  William  Blackwood  and  Sons.  London  and  Edin- 
burgh.    1866. 

GEORGE  ELIpTS  novels  are  not  novels  in  the  ordinaiy 
sen§e  of  the  term — they  are  really  dramas :  as  the  word  is 
understood  when  applied  to  "  Hamlet,**  or  the  '*  Agamemnon." 
From  them  might  be  compiled  a  treatise  on  morality,  just  as  a 
set  otyvwfiai  from  iEschylus  or  Sophokles.  Their  interest  centres 
always  in  the  solution  of  some  moral  problem.  '*  Romola''  was 
a  tragedy,  showing  how  in  Tito  weakness  may  become  the 
worst  of  crimes.  The  lesson  of  "  Adam  Bede  *'  was  that  the 
harvest  of  sin  is  misery.  No  other  novelist  in  England  has  at- 
tempted such  themes.  Dickens  concerns  himself  with  mere  local 
and  ephemeral  subjects :  George  Eliot  with  problems  which  interest 
all  the  world,  and  which  will  continue  for  ever  to  interest  man- 
kind. She  tries  the  reins  and  the  heart  She  speaks  out  of 
the  fulness  of  the  heart,  when  others  speak  only  from  obser- 
vation. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  diflference  which  separates  her  from  all 
other  living  English  novelists.  Her  writings  are  marked  by  the 
results  of  the  highest  cultivation — the  poetry  of  repose,  and  the 
artlessness  of  art  She  possesses  that  knowledge  which  can 
alone  give  breadth  of  view,  and  her  style  that  beauty  which  is 
the  bloom  of  the  mind.  Hence  the  charm  of  her  writings  to 
all  cultivated  persons.  Most  novelists  paint  with  black  and 
white ;  draw  their  characters  either  as  angels  or  devils :  George 
Eliot  as  human  creatures,  mixtures  of  good  and  evil 

A  third  diflference  remains  to  be  noticed  :  the  fineness  of  her 
observation  and  her  realistic  power.  Here  Jane  Austen  is  her 
nearest  rival    But  whilst  Miss  Austen  makes  you  feel  that  you 
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are  in  the  next  room  to  the  speakers,  and  can  over  hear  them  : 
George  Eliot^  that  you  are  in  the  room  with  them.  Jane  Austen 
gi^es  you  the  idea  that  her  characters  are  all  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  George  Eliot,  that  they  have  souls. 

Her  new  novel,  like  all  those  which  have  gone  before,  deals 
with  moral  questions.  One  side  of  her  picture  is  sad  enough. 
It  is  the  old  story,  old  as  the  world :  how  evil  ever  checkmates 
itself,  and  what  a  fearful  compound  interest  of  punishment  sin 
ever  demands.  The  other  side  is  brighter,  and  relieves  the  gloom. 
*ApiTai  KpettTfTovBQ  titTi  fxopov  is  its  text.  Just  as  to  be  weiJc  is  to 
be  wicked,  was  the  cry  in  "  Romola,"  so  here,  to  be  strong  is  to  be 
religious.  The  character  is  the  man.  The  moral  of  one  side  of 
the  picture  may  be  read  in  the  first  volume  in  the  description  of 
Mrs.  Transome,  when,  after  fifteen  vears'  absence,  her  son  returns ; 
when  the  wealth  which  she  has  longed  for  has  been  at  length 
gained — '^  She  shivered  as  she  stood  sJone :  all  around  her,  where 
there  had  once  been  brightness  and  warmth,  there  were  white 
ashes,  and  the  sunshine  looked  dreary  as  it  fell  on  them/*  (vol. 
i.  2L6.)  The  moral  of  the  other  side  is  not  seen  until  the  end 
of  the  last  volume,  when  Mr.  Wace  exclaims,  "  I  feel  somehow  as 
if  I  believed  more  in  everything  that  is  good."  (vol.  iil  281.) 

And  it  is  these  two  portions  of  the  tale  which,  above  all  others, 
interest  ua  The  first  is  the  most  important  We  have  no 
quarrel  whatever  with  George  Eliot  for  the  punishment  with 
which  she  so  righteously  visits  the  guilty  lovera  Our  protest  is 
directed  against  the  language  of  Mrs.  Transome.  Her  argu- 
ment is  only  so  much  woman's  logic,  an  appeal  to  the  feelings. 
Her  indictment  is  simply  a  complaint  against  the  injustice  of 
justice.     Mark  this  description  : — 

"He  moved  away  again,  laid  down  his  hat,  which  he  had  been 
previously  holding,  and  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets  as  he  re- 
tamed.  Mrs.  Transome  sat  motionless  as  marble,  and  almost  as  pale. 
Her  hands  lay  clasped  on  her  knees.  This  man,  young,  slim,  and 
graceful,  with  a  selfishness  which  then  took  the  form  of  homage  to 
her,  had  at  one  time  kqeeled  to  her  and  kissed  those  hands  fervently ; 
and  she  had  thought  there  was  a  poetry  in  such  passion  beyond  any 
to  be  found  in  everyday  domesticity."     (Vol.  iii.  134). 

We  would,  indeed,  translate  her  conduct  very  diflferently.  We 
would  put  the  matter  in  this  way :  no  person  seduces  another ; 
v^e  seduce  ourselves;  and  to  give  fine  names  to  our  pas- 
sion is  to  confuse  wrong  with  right ;  and  to  lay  the  blame  upon 
another  is  a  poor  way  to  excuse  our  own  weakness.  To  say  that 
the  selfishness  is  all  the  man's  and  the  poetry  all  the  woman's,  is 
to  misstate  facts.  The  selfishness  and  the  weakness  belong 
equally  to  both,  and  both  must  equally  bear  the  punishment. 
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To  go  on  further,  and  demand,  as  Mrs.  Transome  does,  sacrifice 
only  from  the  man^  is  equally  misleading.  Chivalry  is  not  con- 
fined to  one  sex.  Both  must  be  equaUy  chivalrous.  If  both 
have  tasted  of  the  apple,  then  both  must  leave  ^en  and  its 
narrow  conventional  garden.  If  there  be  true  love,  a  new  Eden 
will  soon  spring  up  in  the  desert,  and  the  thistles  change  to 
brighter  roses  than  ever  grew  in  the  garden.  We  speak  plainly, 
because  such  teaching  countenances  the  worst  error  of  the  day 
with  regard  to  women.  Women  can  never  rise  until  they  become 
self-dependent.  "To  curse  God/'  was  the  advice  of  Job's  wife : 
''to  curse  man,''  is  the  modem  theory.  We  speak  plainly, 
because,  too,  we  have  heard  a  higher  strain  in  "  Romola,"  and  can 
listen  to  nothing  Ie8&  Women  must  depend  more  on  the  intellect 
than  the  feelings.  Athene  must  be  bom  from  the  brain  of 
Zeus. 

With  regard  to  the  other  question,  let  us  say  at  once  that  few 

Etrtraits  are  truer  than  George  Eliot's  representation  of  Felix 
olt  The  general  idea  of  a  Kadical  working  man  is  that  of  a 
half  atheist  and  half  cynic,  who,  instead  of  living  in  Diogenes' 
tub,  stands  on  the  top  of  it  and  spout&  She  has,  however, 
drawn  him  as  rough  and  rude,  despising  the  whitewash  of 
ceremonv,  undazzled  by  the  mirage  of  riches,  and  anxious  only 
to  translate  principles  into  action.  His  love  of  Esther,  and 
his  power  over  her  character  are  equally  well  drawn.  But  how 
far  is  he  right  in  his  deliberate  choice  of  poverty  ?  for  Esther  in 
reality  leaves  the  matter  to  him.  At  the  present  day  there  is 
no  need  to  discuss  the  value  of  the  text,  ''  the  love  of  money  is 
the  root  of  all  evil"  George  Eliot  must  mean  her  words  to  be 
taken,  like  many  of  the  sayings  in  Plato's  "  Republic,"  in  a  high 
allegorical  sense.  If  they  are  meant  in  any  other  they  are  simply 
mischievous. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  discuss  some  of  the  minor  points  :  how 
far  the  characters  are  worked  out,  how  far  the  situations  are 
natural  and  the  story  probable.  The  plot  has  always  been 
George  Eliot's  weak  point.  The  flood  in  "The  Mill  on  the  Floss," 
is  as  improbable  as  the  Deluge.  And  we  must  say  that  the 
machinery  of  the  lawsuit  in  "  Felix  Holt"  seems  to  us  dumsy, 
and  the  concurrence  of  so  many  of  the  interested  persons,  Harold 
Transome,  Christian,  Johnson,  and  Esther,  at  Treby,  very  im- 
probable. Doubtless  such  a  lawsuit  has  often  happened,  but 
hardly  the  gathering  together  of  all  the  actors  on  one  spot.  This 
point,  however,  we  will  not  press.  It  is  the  conduct  of  some  of 
the  characters  which  seems  to  us  so  extraordinary.  The  behaviour 
of  Felix  Holt  in  the  election  is  simply  that  of  a  lunatic.  He  is 
represented  as  the  man  of  sound  common  sense,  sober  in  thought, 
practical  in  action: — 
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**  A  noble  soul,  who's  like  a  ship  at  sea. 
That  sleeps  at  anchor  when  the  ocean's  calm  : 
But  when  she  rages,  and  the  wind  blows  high. 
He  cuts  his  way  with  skill  and  majesty." 

But  the  moment  that  the  need  of  sensible  action  does  arrive 
he  flings  all  forethought  aside  and  forfeits  all  oar  sympathy  by 
his  foUy.  Again,  too,  we  require  to  know  some  of  the  causes 
which  made  him  a  Radical.  An  the  effect  of  his  six  weeks'  de- 
bauchery, his  conversion  is  simply  absurd.  The  citizens  of 
Alnwick  used  to  be  made  freemen  by  wading  through  the  mud 
and  filth  of  a  horse-pond.  This  practice  has  for  many  years  been 
discontinued.  In  morals,  however,  we  do  not  believe  that  it  ever 
existed. 

Further,  we  think  that  since  the  term  "Radical"  so  con- 
spicuously  challenges  attention  on  the  title-page,  and  since,  too, 
in  the  Introduction  we  are  reminded  that  the  action  took  place 
thirty-five  years  ago,  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  time 
should  have  been  more  clearly  reproduced.  Toryism  then  meant 
wealth  to  the  landlord,  and  starvation  to  the  peasant  Toryism 
then  meant  iterance  for  the  poor,  and  brute  force  for  the  rich. 
In  fact,  Toryism  too  often  meant  pleasure  enjoyed  by  the  few  re- 
gardless of  the  sufferings  of  the  many.  It  was  this  injustice  that 
made  many  a  hero  and  martyr  throughout  the  Midland  counties^ 
a  bitter  sense  of  wrong  that  raised  many  a  village  Hampden ; 
and  we  feel  the  necessity  of  some  dark  background  of  this  kind, 
as  both  a  cause  of  and  foil  to  the  rugged  earnestness  and  noble- 
ness of  Felix  Holt 

We  are  asking  for  what  is  difficult,  but  we  think  we  have 
some  right  to  ask  it  from  the  author  of  "Romola"  We  ludge 
her  by  a  very  different  standard  to  that  by  which  we  should 
judge  any  other  novelist  And  if  we  point  out  what  we  regard 
as  further  defects,  it  is  not  from  a  spirit  of  fault-finding,  but 
rather  as  indicating  the  perfection  which  we  expect  from  Qeorge 
Eliot  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  think  that  the  early  relations 
between  Mrs.  Transome  and  Mr.  Jermyn  should  have  been  given 
more  in  detail.  After  we  have  finished  the  story  we  feel  that  we 
are  without  the  true  starting  point  We  are  left  to  imagine  motives 
as  best  we  may,  and  to  judge  without  any  true  means  of  judging. 
This,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  fault  in  art  Again,  too,  we  think  there 
is  somewhat  too  much  of  a  straining  after  profound  sayings.  It 
may  be  our  faulty  but  we  certainly  cannot^  understand  such  a  sen- 
tence as — "  The  sins  which  Rufus  Lyon  had  to  pray  against  had 
beenthose  of  personal  ambition  and  those  of  a  too  restless  intellect, 
ceaselesslj^ urging  questions  concerning  the  mystery  of  that  which 
was  assuredly  revealed,  and  thus  hindering  the  due  nourishment  of 
the  soul  on  the  substance  of  the  truth  deUvered."  (Vol  i.  p.  145.) 
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• 
Again,  too,  the  following  sentence  contains  far  too  much  shell  in 
comparison  to  the  pearl — ''The  sensitive  little  minister  knew  in- 
stinctively that  words  which  would  cost  him  efforts  as  painful  as 
the  obedient  footsteps  of  a  wounded  bleeding  hound  that  wills 
a  foreseen  throe,  would  fall  on  this  man  as  the  pressure  of  tender 
fingers  falls  on  a  brazen  clove."  (Vol  i.  301.)  Further,  we  have 
to  express  a  difference  of  opinion  from  some  of  her  statements. 
Thus  the  following  appears  to  be  only  a  half-truth : — "All  know- 
ledge which  alters  our  lives  penetrates  us  more  when  it  comes  in 
the  early  morning :  the  day  that  has  to  be  travelled  with  some- 
thing new  and,  perhaps,  for  ever  sad  in  its  light,  is  an  image  of 
the  life  that  spreads  beyond.  But  at  night  the  time  of  rest  is 
near."  (Vol.  ii.  161.)  There  are  still  other  minor  blemishes — 
•^^-a  certain  thinness  of  thought  in  passages,  and  some  rather 
strained  jokes  which  might  be  pointed  out---did  we  not  know 
how  easily  the  world  can  pick  out  faults,  but  with  what  difficulty 
beautiea  The  story  takes  us  back  to  the  old  ground  in  Loamshire, 
and  in  descriptions  of  its  scenery  Qeorge  Eliot's  hand  has  lost 
none  of  its  former  cunning.  Nothing  can  be  better  in  its  way 
than  the  following  : — 

"  The  happy  outside  passenger,  seated  on  the  box  from  the  dawn  to 
the  gloaming,  gathered  enough  stories  of  English  life,  enough  of 
English  labours  in  town  and  country,  enough  aspects  of  earth  and 
sky,  to  make  episodes  for  a  modern  Odyssey.  Suppose  only  that  his 
journey  took  him  through  that  central  plain  watered  at  one  extremity 
by  the  Avon,  at  the  other  by  the  Trent.  As  the  morning  silvered  the 
meadows  with  their  long  lines  of  bushy  willows,  marking  the  water- 
courses, or  burnished  the  golden  corn-ricks  clustered  near  the  long 
roofs  of  some  midland  homestead,  he  saw  the  full-uddered  cows  driven 
from  their  pasture  to  the  early  milking.  Perhaps  it  was  the  shepherd, 
head  servant  of  the  farm,  who  drove  them,  his  sheep-dog  following 
with  a  heedless  unofficial  air  as  of  a  beadle  in  undress.  The  shepherd 
with  a  slow  and  slouching  walk,  timed  by  the  walk  of  grazing  beasts, 
moved  aside,  as  if  imwillingly,  throwing  out  a  monosyllabic  hint  to 
his  cattle ;  his  glance,  accustomed  to  rest  on  things  very  near  the 
earth,  seemed  to  lift  itself  with  difficulty  to  the  coachman.  Mail  or 
stage-coach  for  him  belonged  to  that  mysterious  distant  system  of 
things  called  *  Gover*ment,*  which,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  no 
business  of  his,  any  more  than  the  most  outlying  nebulsd  or  the  coal- 
sacks  of  the  southern  hemisphere :  his  solar  system  was  the  parish ; 
the  master's  temper  and  the  casualties  of  lambing-time  were  his  r^on 
of  storms.  He  cut  his  bread  and  bacon  with  his  pocket-knife,  and  felt 
no  bitterness  except  in  the  matter  of  pauper  labourers  and  the  bad 
luck  that  sent  contrarious  seasons  and  the  sheep-rot.  He  and  his  cows 
were  soon  left  behind,  and  the  homestead  too,  with  its  poqd  overhung 
by  elder-trees,  its  untidy  kitchen-garden,  and  cone-shaped  yew-tree 
arbour.  But  everywhere  the  bushy  hedgerows  wasted  the  land  with 
their  straggling  beauty,  shrouded  the  grassy  borders*  of  the  pastures 
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with  catkined  hazels,  and  tossed  their  long  blackherry  branches  on  the 
corn-fields.  Perhaps  thej  were  white  with  may,  or  starred  with  pale 
pink  dog-roses ;  perhaps  the  urchins  were  already  nutting  amongst 
them,  or  gathering  the  plenteous  crabs.  It  was  worth  the  journey  only 
to  see  those  hedgerows,  the  liberal  homes  of  unmarketable  beauty — of 
the  purple-blossomed,  ruby-berried  nightshade— of  the  wild  convolvulus, 
climbing  and  spreading  m  tendrilled  strength,  till  it  made  a  great 
curtain  of  pale-green  hearts  and  white  trumpets — of  the  many-tubed 
honeysuckle,  which,  in  its  most  delicate  fragrance,  hid  a  charm  more 
subtle  and  penetrating  than  beauty.  Even  if  it  were  winter,  the  hedge- 
rows showed  their  coral,  the  scarlet  haws,  the  deep-crimson  hips,  with 
lingering  brown  leaves  to  make  a  resting-place  for  the  jewels  of  the 
hoar  Irost.  Such  hedgerows  were  often  as  tall  as  the  labourers'  cottages 
dotted  along  the  lanes  or  clustered  into  a  small  hamlet,  their  little 
dingy  windows  telling,  like  thick-filmed  eyes,  of  nothing  but  the 
darlmess  within.  The  passenger  on  the  coach-box,  bowled  along  above 
such  a  hamlet,  saw  chiefly  the  roofs  of  it ;  probably  it  turned  its  back 
on  the  road,  and  seemed  to  lie  away  from  everything  but  its  own  patch 
of  earth  and  sky — away  from  the  parish  church  by  long  fields  and 

green  lanes,  away  from  all  intercourse  except  that  of  tramps 

There  was  no  sign  of  superstition  near,  no  crucifix  or  image  to  indicate 
a  misguided  reverence;  the  inhabitants  were  probably  so  free  from 
superstition  that  they  were  in  much  less  awe  of  the  parson  than  of  the 
overseer.     Yet  they  were  saved  from  the  excesses  of  Protestantism 

by  not  knowing  how  to  read But  there  were  trim  cheerful 

villager,  too,  with  a  neat  or  handsome  parsonage  or  grey  church  set  in 
the  midst ;  there  was  the  pleasant  tinkle  of  the  blacksmith's  anvil,  the 
patient  cart-horses  waiting  at  his  door ;  the  basket-maker  peeling  his 
willow  wands  in  the  sunshine  ;  the  wheelwright  putting  the  last  touch 
to  a  blue  cart  with  red  wheels ;  here  and  there  a  cottage  with  bright 
transparent  windows,  showing  pots  full  of  blooming  balsams  or 
geraniums,  and  little  gardens  in  front,  all  double  daisies  or  dark  wall- 
lowers  ;  at  the  well,  clean  and  comely  women  carrying  roped  buckets." 
(Vol.i.  pp.2— 6.) 

This  is  the  land  where  Shakespeare  was  bom,  whose  meadows 
and  orchards  he  has  so  often  sung,  whose  shepherds  and  rustics  he 
has  so  often  described — the  "heart  of  England,"  as  Drayton 
called  it,  now  worthily  painted  for  us  in  prose.  Nothing,  too, 
can  be  better  in  their  way  than  those  slight  humorous  touches 
by  which  George  Eliot  gives  reality  to  the  picture ;  such  as  the 
description  of  the  shepherd  dog,  with  "a  heedless  uuofiScial  air, 
as  of  a  beadle  in  undress ;"  of  the  villagers  "  saved  from  the 
excesses  of  Protestantism  by  not  knowing  how  to  read."  It  is 
these  same  touches  of  humour,  too,  that  make  her  characters  so 
life-like.  One  stroke  lights  them  up  more  than  whole  pages  of 
description  by  ordinary  writers.  Thus  the  retired  draper,  with 
his  anecdotes,  is  at  once  individualized  by  his  "  it's  all  one  web, 
sir''  (vol.  ii.  p.  79) ;  and  the  general  confusion  of  the  agricultural 
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mind  is  at  once  done  justice  to  by  the  account  of  Mr.  Rose,  tlie 
sentleman-farmer,  who  '^  confounded  a  toast  with  a  salutation*' 
(vol.  ii.  p.  264).  These,  however,  count  among  the  lighter  graces 
of  George  Eliot's  style.  It  is  when  she  touches  the  deeper  chords 
of  human  feeling  that  we  acknowledge  her  power.  There  are 
one  or  two  passages  which  stand  out  conspicuous,  such  as  Mr. 
Lyon's  exclamation  when  asked  on  the  trial  whether  Felix  Holt 
belonged  to  his  congregation  :  "Nay,-^ would  to  God  he  were ! 
I  should  then  feel  that  the  great  virtues  and  the  pure  life  I  have 
beheld  in  him  were  a  witness  to  the  efficacy  of  the  faith  I  believe 
in,  and  the  discipline  of  the  Church  whereunto  I  belong"  (vol  iiL 
p.  220) ;  and  again,  still  better  the  conversation  between  MrsL 
Transome  and  her  old  servant  Denner :  ''  Light  the  candles  and 
leave  me."  "  Mayn't  I  come  again  T*  "  No.  It  may  be  that 
my  son  will  come  to  me.''  "  Mayn't  I  sleep  on  the  little  bed  in 
your  bedroom  ?"  "  No,  good  Denner ;  I  am  not  ilL  You  can't  help 
me."  "  That's  the  hardest  word  of  all,  madam."  (Vol.  iii.  p.  264, 
265.)  That  last  sentence  has  a  true  Shakespearian  touch  of 
pathos.  Nor  must  we  forget  another  Shakespearian  touch, 
though  of  a  different  kind :  "  Mrs.  Holt's  eyes  had  become 
tnoiBt,  her  fingers  played  on  her  knee  in  an  a^tated  manner,  and 
she  finally  plucked  a  bit  of  her  gown  and  held  it  with  great 
nicety  between  her  thumb  and  finger."  (Vol.  i.  p.  99). 

But  it  is  in  analysis  of  character  that  Gborge  Eliot  so  surpasses 
all  her  contemporariea  The  picture  that  we  have  of  Mrs.  Tran- 
some when  she  beholds  her  illegitimate  son  is  equal  to  anything 
which  the  author  has  written.  She  feels  that  nothing  has  come 
as  she  wbhed.  Each  event  has  thwarted  her  desires.  Each  new 
hope  dies  as  quick  as  it  is  bom.  For  her,  hopes  '^  were  woven 
of  sunbeams ;  a  shadow  annihilates  them,"  Equally  true,  equally 
powerful,  is  the  analysis  of  Esther's  feelings,  her  need  for  reliance 
on  some  one  whose  nature  was  stronger  than  her  own  (vol.  iL 

E.  13).  Equally  true  the  picture  of  her  state  of  mind  when  '^  she 
ad  begun  to  feel  more  profoundly  that  in  accepting  Harold 
Transome  she  left  the  high  mountain  air,  the  passionate  serenity 
of  perfect  love,  for  ever  behind  her,  and  must  adjust  her  wishes 
to  a  life  of  middling  delights,  overhung  with  the  languorous  hazi- 
ness of  motionless  ease,  where  poetry  was  only  literature,  and  the 
fine  ideas  had  to  be  taken  down  from  the  shelves  of  the  library 
when  her  husband's  back  was  turned"  (vol.  iii.  p.  186).  This  is 
one  of  those  passages  that  help  to  reconcile  us  to  the  Utopian 
doctrine  of  the  blessings  of  poverty,  which  Esther  by  her  choice 
virtually  preaches. 

A  few  words  about  some  of  the  characters.  Of  Felix  Holt  we 
have  already  spoken.  Mr&  Holt  at  first  in  somewhat  tiresome, 
but  improves,  until  in  the  third  volume  she  stands  out  as  die 
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most  amnsing  of  all  the  minor  characters.  Nothing  in  the  story 
is  more  humorous  than  her  quoting  Scripture  in  behalf  of  her 
pills :  "  What  folks  can  never  have  boxes  enough  of  to  swallow,  I 
should  think  you  have  a  right  to  sell.  And  there's  many  and  many 
a  text  for  it,  as  I've  opened  on  without  ever  thinking ;  for  if  it  s 
true,  'Ask  and  you  should  have/  I  should  think  it's  truer  when 
you're  willing  to  pay  for  what  you  have"  (vol.  iii.  165).  Nothing 
excels  this  except  indeed  Mr.  Nolan's  opinion  that  ''  debating  is 
an  atheistical  sort  of  thing."  Mr.  Lyon  is  drawn  with  that  skill 
and  fidelity  to  truth  and  colouring  with  which  alone  George 
Eliot  knows  how  to  describe  his  class.  His  style  and  manner 
would  make  him  somewhat  ridiculous,  did  not  his  earnestness 
and  sincerity  place  him  above  all  ridicule.  After  Felix,  the  most 
striking  character,  and  to  many  far  more  interesting,  is  Esther. 
A.t  first  she  appears  to  us  somewhat  like  a  beautiful  book,  not 
fit  for  use.  Gradually,  however,  her  wit  and  conversation  win 
us  over,  whilst  her  deeper  nature  at  the  same  time  is  unfolded. 
She  is  the  heroine  of  the  tale.  The  minor  characters,  we  need 
not  say,  are  all  well  done.  In  them  George  Eliot  always  excels. 
The  scenes  in  the  steward's  room  at  Treby  Manor  and  at  the 
**  Sugar  Loaf"  will  often  be  quoted  as  characteristic  specimens  of 
George  Eliot's  particular  vein  of  humour.  The  book,  however, 
must  not  be  judged  by  details,  but  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  until 
the  end  of  the  third  volume  that  its  real  scope  and  power  are 
seen.  The  first  volume  must  be  read  by  the  light  of  the  third. 
Of  its  faults  we  have  already  spoken,  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to 
**  Romola,"  but  then  "  Romola"  shows  the  highest  tide-mark  any 
novelist,  in  our  generation  at  least,  has  reached ;  "  Felix  Holt," 
however,  stands  long  before  all  other  novels  by  contemporary 
writers.  It  is  marked  by  such  poetry,  such  humour,  such 
character-painting  as  no  one  else  but  George  Eliot  can  write. 
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I%e  Foreign  Boohs  noticed  in  (he  following  sections  are  chiefly  supfilied  hp  Messrs. 
Williams  k  Noboats,  HenrieUa-ttreet,  Covent-garden,  and  Mr.  Nun,  270, 
Strand,  ,     

THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

EVERYTHING  tends  to  show  that  the  challenge  to  make  good 
the  claims  of  Christianity  as  a  supernatural  or  miraculous  Reve- 
lation from  God  to  man  is  taken  up,  as  it  can  only  he  effectually  taken 
up,  hy  those  Churchmen  who  helieve  in  the  continuance  of  a  super- 
natural or  miraculous  power  in  some  portions  of  the  Universal  Church 
at  the  present  day.^  The  liheral  theologians  and  the  men  of  science 
form  one  camp,  Roman  Catholics  and  High  Churchmen  of  various 
grades  form  another :  the  Evangelical  School  have  no  heart,  no  respect, 
no  influence ;  they  never  had  any  learning,  they  affected  to  despise 
intellectual  attainment,  and  find  they  are  not  in  possession  of  the 
weapons  which  are  necessary  in  the  present  conflict.  They  are  con- 
scious they  have  no  future ;  in  the  next  generation  their  name  will  he 
clean  gone.  On  the  other  hand,  the  party  attached  to  the  so-called 
Catholic  Revival  is  a  rapidly  growing  one,  by  the  absorption  into  itself 
of  other  sections  of  Christians  with  whom  the  idea  of  a  Revelation 
necessarily  implies  the  miraculous.  In  the  interest  of  this  priestly 
party  we  have  a  volume  entitled  the  *^  Church  and  the  World,"  that 
is  to  say,  in  apostolic  language,  *'  We  are  of  God,  and  the  whole  world 
lieth  in  wickedness.*'  Much  more  bulky,  for  it  contains  no  fewer 
than  eighteen  Essays,  the  contributions  to  this  volume  are,  like  those  to 
the  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  professed  to  have  been  written  indepen- 
dently of  one  another,  notwithstanding  that  a  similar  statement  with 
respect  to  the  latter  volume  was  received  witji  a  shout  of  incredulity. 
The  key-note  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  these  compositions  is  that 
the  Church  is  not  only  supernatural  in  its  origin,  but  supernatural  in  its 
working  and  constitution,  and  especially  in  its  ministry  and  sacraments. 
The  world,  on  the  other  hand,  is  natural.  The  world  has  a  dominion  over 
things  material ;  the  Church  administers  divine  gifts  supernatural.  To 
the  world  may  be  given  Science,  to  the  Church  belongs  Revelation ;  to 
the  world  is  permitted  the  development  of  various  forces  and  the  appli- 
cation of  Arts,  to  the  Church  the  eflScagr  of  Prayer  and  Intercession, 
and  the  communication  of  spiritual  Life  through  the  Eucharist. 
Wherever  the  true  ministry  is,  there  is  the  Eucharist,  there  is  Life, 
there  is  the  Church .  Dogma  in  its  details  is  here  to  a  certain  extent  kept 
out  of  sight,  but  always  presupposed  and  argued  from  ;  it  is  shown  by 
preference  rather  in  its  inferences  than  in  its  original  propositions ; 
rather  in  its  attractive  flower  than  in  its  unsymmetrical  root ;  not  as 
set  forth  in  the  Creed  of  Athanasius,  but  as  exhibited  in  a  symbolical 

^  ''The  Church  and  the  World  :  Essays  on  Questions  of  the  Day."    Bj  Yarioos 
Writers.    Edited  bj  the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley,  M.A.    London  :  Longmans.    1866. 
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BitcuJ.    It  would  Im  iinpos9ible  to  analyse  in  our  space  here,  or  to 
indicate  eveti  in  the  most  summary  way,  the  contents  of  eighteen 
Essays,  which  in  a  literary  point  of  view  may  be  characterized  gene- 
rally as  earefnlly  done.    The  Tolume  is  far  more  readable  than  the  pon- 
derous "Aids  to  Faith  ;"  and  is  more  valuable  as  the  manifesto  of  a  party 
which  appears  prepared  to  advance  itself  as  the  power  destined  to 
reunite  Chrirttendoro,  or,  as  they  prefer  to  say,  **  the  Church  ;"   to 
thoroughly  ecclesiasticize  England,  and  to  put  down  Infidelity.     In- 
fidels of  course  are  abominated;   broad  Churchmen  and   muscular 
Christians  follow  them  next ;  the  Evangelical  system  has  no  logical 
consistency,  and  is  dying  out ;  the  High  and  Dry  clergy  never  did  any 
good,  and  we  for  the  present  exigencies  worse  than  incompetent; 
Dissenters  are  treated  with  a  contemptuous  friendliness,  or  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  fiiariaufv  wc  ivOic  ^cX^awv ;  there  is,  however,  an  avoidance 
generally  of  all  personalities  m  this  book — the  only  exception  we  have 
noticed  being  at  p.  35,  in  an  Essay  on  the  ''  Missionary  Aspect  of 
Eitualism,"  by  a  Mr.  or  Dr.  Littledale,  who  owes  his  education  to  the 
University  of  Dublin.     The  hidividual  who  fares  controversially  worse 
than  any  heretic  is  the  Bishop  of  Ely  (p.  844).     He  ought  to  know 
better — he  ought  not  to  repeat  the  libel  upon  Romanism  that  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Altar  there  is  an  iteration  supposed  of  the  sacrifice  on 
Calvary,  or  that  the  Anglican  Ritualists  in  their  adoration  of  the 
Eucharist  dream   of   repeated  propitiations  —  the  Sacrifice  in   the 
Eucharist  is  a  continuance  of  the  One  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  or  rather 
a  counterpart  and  veiled  representation  upon  earth  of  the  Intercessdry 
Sacrifice  always  presented  in  Heaven.     We  are  here  in  a  high  region 
of  thin  air,  far  above  the  grosser  disputes  of  vulgar  Protestants  and 
Boman  Catholics  on  the  subject  of  transubstantiation,  or  Calvinistic, 
Anglican,  and  Zwinglian  theories  as  to  the  meaning  of  Sacramental 
Grace   and  the  mode  of  its  communication.      It  is,  however,  this 
doctrine  which  is  the  central  one  in  the  scheme  of  these  new  Catholics, 
and  which  gives  life  to  all  their  Ritualism.     These  are  not  men  of 
mere  ribbons  and  miUinery.    The  Ritual  with  them  is  valuable  in  two 
ways :  it  is  significant  of  doctrine  to  the  initiated,  an  expression  of 
their  devotion  and  their  faith ;  and  it  is  suggestive  of  doctrine  to  the 
uninformed — Ritualism,  according  to  the  title  of  one  of  the  Essays, 
has  a  "  Missionar}'  aspect."     It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  dogma  has 
grown  out  of  devotion,  as  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  conception 
out  of  the  devotion  to  the  Virgin :  genuflection  before  an  Altar  will 
generate  in  many  minds  a  conviction  of  a  special  divine  presence 
theieon.     So,  the  great  facts  of  the  ever-continued  offering  of  the  divine 
Sacrifice,  and  of  the  constant  imparting  to  the  dead  world  of  the  life 
derived  from  the    "Incarnation,*'    are  represented  and  taught  in 
^  Ritual,'*  and  the  effectual  application  of  them  to  mankind  is  accom- 
plished by  the  priesthood,  and  in  subordinate  degrees  by  organizations 
regulated  by  and  subordinate  to  the  priesthood.     But  alK>ve  all,  in 
the  Priest  the  Saviour  himself  is  present,  for  the  Priest  offers  Christ, 
and  only  Christ  can  offer  himself.     It  is  a  round  system,  and  complete 
in  many  respects,  and  one  from  which  a  great  growth  of  priestcraft 
and  fetichism  might  grow  up  **  while  men  sleep :"  the  organioatioDs 
IVol.  LXXXVI.  No.  CLXEL]— Niw  Sebum,  VoL  XXX.  No.  L       P 
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eocIesiaBtical  to  which  it  would  lend  life  might  even  he  useful  for  a  while 
in  dealmg  with  some  evils  with  which  our  civilization  is  afflicted.  But 
organizations  hv  means  of  vows,  celibacy,  and  confraternities  will 
prove  unworkable  in  the  long  run.  It  is  not  expected  even  by  the 
promoters  of  these  clerical  fancies  that  they  will  be  viewed  with  much 
favour  by  ecclesiastical  superiors — in  speculation  they  are  too  fantas* 
tical,  and  in  practical  working  affect  to  be  too  thorough.  We  must, 
however,  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  book  itself.  Our  readers  will 
recollect  a  happy  expression  of  the  late  Bishop  of  London — '^his- 
trionic"— as  applied  to  certain  vagaries  of  ritual  as  they  were  then 
generally  considered.  Our  present  ritualists  adopt  and  glory  in  the 
epithet  as  characteristic  of  their  forms  of  worship.    We  read : — 

**  It  is  an  axiom  in  Iitiii]|^ology  that  no  public  worship  is  reaUy  deserving  of 
its  name  unless  it  be  histrionic.  Histrionic  for  three  reasons,  rirst,  because 
it  is  an  attempt  to  imitate  and  represent  on  earth  what  Christians  believe  to  be 
going  on  in  heaven ;  secondly,  b^ose  this  representation  b  partly  effected  by 
the  means  of  materud  symbols,  to  shadow  forth  invisible  powers ;  thirdly^  b^- 
caose  personal  action,  rather  than  passive  receptivity,  is  the  essence  of  its 
character.  The  whole  histrionic  principle  is  conceded  and  hallowed  by  the  two 
most  sacred  rites  of  the  Christian  religion,"  &o. — ^p.  37. 

The  antagonism  to  a  mere  Biblical  system  arises  out  of  the  principle 
which  is  thus  described  : — 

"It  is  a  spiritual  system,  not  an  intellectual  one ;  a  system  whose  purpose 
is  a  reunion  of  man  with  God,  through  the  Incarnation  of  the  Second  Person 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  That  this  union  is  not  effected  by  merely  believing  in  a 
certain  system  of  theology,  or  in  the  Revelation  of  Ood  in  the  Bible ;  but,  being 
essentially  spiritual,  only  effected  through  those  means  by  which  spiritual  gifts 
are  conveyea  to  men.  That  those  means  are  the  Sacraments,  which  may  be 
termed  'extensions  of  the  Incarnation.'  "^p.  183. 

Of  course  these  ''  extensions  of  the  Incarnation'*  are  only  found  in 
the  line  of  the  Apostolical  Succession,  for  the  Episcopate  and  the 
priesthood  are  not  only  a  form  of  Church  Oovemment  most  nearly 
after  the  model  of  Scripture,  but  the  only  one  of  divine  appointment 
and  which  has  the  promise  of  grace  (p.  184).  This  theory  of  the 
**  Extension  of  the  Incarnation'*  through  the  Sacraments,  and  especially 
of  its  application  through  the  duly  consecrated  Eucharist,  makes  our 
Bitualists  anxious  that  consecration  of  the  elements  should  take  place 
only  in  Church,  which  might  then  be  carried  to  the  sick  when  required ; 
and  we  have  a  characteristic  note : — 

"  Priests  in  London  are  specially  interested  in  such  relaxation.  A  cas»  was 
lately  told  me  in  which  the  Holy  Communion  had  to  be  administered  in  a  sick 
chamber  to  a  dying  man  who  occupied  but  one  comer  of  the  room.  The  other 
comers  were  tenanted.  In  one  of  them  was  crouched,  throughout  the  adminis- 
tration, an  unfortunate  woman  of  known  bad  character;  and  during  the  cele- 
bration unclean  insects  were  literally  to  be  seen  crawling  over  the  '  fair  white 
Unen  cloth !'  This  is  one  instance  only  amongst  many  of  recent  occurrence 
which  might  be  quoted." — p.  547. 

A  true  humanity,  and  a  religious  feeling  not  stifled  by  ritualism,  would 
rather  have  been  shocked  at  the  unclean  insects  to  be  seen  literally 
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crawling  oyer  the  nnsayouiy  bed-clothes  of  the  poor  sufferer,  than  at 
the  desecration  of  the  fair  white  linen  doth  widch  a  namby-pamby 
priest  had  brouffht  in  order  to  display  his  fetish.  We  have  also  read 
of  One  who  said  to  the  Scribes  and  rharisees  of  his  day — "  The  pub- 
licans and  the  harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  heayen  before  you,"  and 
when  he  was  once  sitting  at  meat  in  a  Pharisee's  house  did  not  disdain 
the  presence  and  the  respect  of  "  a  woman  which  was  a  sinner." 

There  can,  howeyer,  be  little  doubt  of  the  high  eucharistio  doctrine 
becoming  the  pivot  on  which  will  turn  all  attempts  at  *'  Eeunion ;" 
and  from  it  will  be  directed  the  attempts  of  a  Catholicity  re- 
combined,  or  at  least  of  supematuralist  theologians  acting  in  the 
spirit  of  a  Beunion,  to  recover  the  ground  lost  of  late  years  to 
Bationalism  or  naturalism.  Questions  of  ''Evidences*'  may  be  put 
aside,  critical  investigations  into  the  origin  of  Books  will  become 
superfluous,  discussions  of  the  abstract  possibility  of  miracle  may  be 
postponed,  as  at  least  irrelevant,  if  not  profane,  if  men  can  be  won  to 
bow  down  before  that  continued  ''Supernatural  presence,*'  that 
abiding  miracle  in  the  Church. 

Our  readers  have  already  gathered  some  conception  of  what  this 
doctrine  is  as  held  by  the  high  Anglicans  whose  volume  we  have  been 
noticing.  We  will  now  state  it  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  yery  ablest 
Boman  Catholic  theologians  and  controversialists  of  the  day,  the  venerable 
and  indefatigable  Dr.  Dollinger.^  He  would  agree  with  those  English 
Churchmen  in  treating  as  calumnious  the  representation  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Mass  as  an  "  iteration  of  Sacrifice."  And 
we  may  observe  in  passing  that  the  words  of  the  thirty-nine  Articles 
are  not  pointed  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  which  we  are  here 
describing,  and  the  special  pleadings  of  Sancta  Clara  and  of  No.  90 
are  rendered  unnecessary.     Dr.  Doffinger  says : — 

"  Christ's  priestly  function  is  discharged  in  heaven ;  His  blood  has  a  real 
power  to  cleanse  and  sanctify,  and  the  o&ring  of  his  death  and  passion  could 
oe  made  but  once,  for  in  its  eternal  and  all-sufficient  perfection  it  cleanses  all. 
All  sins  are  taken  away  by  one  offering,  which,  in  its  power  and  inexhaustible 
efficacy,  can  bring  all  to  perfection  and  beatitude  .  .  .  ." 

And  he  pursues  it : — 

**  Christ,  the  Lamb,  offers  himself  contmually  on  that  heavenly  altar.  He  is 
the  Priest  for  evermore,  who  has  wrought  the  reconciliation  of  the  human 
race  ....  And  here  the  Church  on  earth  was  not  to  be  poorer  than  the  Church 
in  heaven.  Therefore,  on  the  eve  of  His  passion.  He  ordained  in  His  Church 
the  offering  of  His  Body  and  Blood,  whereof  He  would  here  as  there  be  Himself 
the  Priest,  only  that  here  both  priesthood  and  sacrifice,  in  accordance  with  the 
present  order  and  economy  of  faith,  are  veiled  from  the  eyes  of  men.  His  body 
concealed  imder  earthly  nourishment.  His  priestly  act  uoder  the  ministry  of 
men  called  by  the  Church  to  represent  him." — ^Yol.  ii.  pp.  45,  46. 


s  **  The  First  Age  of  Christianity  and  the  Church."  B^  John  Ignatius  DoUinger, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of  Munich,  Provost  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  and  Theatine  Church,  &c.  Translated  by  Henry  Newcombe 
Oxenham,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  In  2  vols.  London  : 
W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.    1866. 
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As  with  our  Anglicans  the  Sacraments  are  '^  extensions  of  the  In- 
carnation," BO  says  Dr.  Dollinger : — 

"  As  the  Church  was  foanded  hj  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  and  His 
dwelling  among  men,  so  is  her  continuance,  her  constant  blossoming  and  in- 
crease on  earth,  dependent  on  the  abiding  presence  of  His  living  body  in  her 
midst,  hidden  indeed  but  indicated  and  pled^d  by  sensible  signs.  But  where 
He  is  present,  there  He  is  and  must  be  continually  offering  and  discharging  by 
that  oblation  His  office  as  our  Intercessor ;  so  that  on  the  earthly  altar  of  the 
Church  is  the  same  presence  and  the  same  performance  as  in  the  heavenlT 
sanctuary,  here  concealed  on  the  altar  from  the  believer's  ^ase,  there  unveiled. 
Por  since  the  Incarnation  unites  the  Son  for  ever  indivisibly  to  man's  nature. 
His  sacrifice  is  also  everlasting.*' — p.  46. 

The  work  itself  from  which  the  foregoing  passages  are  taken  is 
intended  for  a  porch  or  opening  into  a  great  ecclesiastical  history,  for 
which  the  "Heathenism  and  Judaism"  was  a  preparation.  The 
Apostolic  age  here  illustrated  stands  as  it  were  by  itself  between  two 
great  periods.  The  History  of  the  prse-Christian  period  has  closed, 
bat  the  history  of  the  Church  has  not  begun,  although  the  germs  of 
it  are  to  be  found  in  the  Apostolical  Society.  The  author,  says  his 
translator,  has  described  the  Apostolic  age  by  the  light  of  con- 
temporary documents,  that  is,  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 
Tn  the  second  Book,  which  is  concerned  with  doctrine,  those  writings 
are  commented  upon.  The  truths  found  therein  are  declared  to  be 
substantially  the  same  with  those  which  are  more  fully  expressed  in 
the  ecclesiastical  creeds.  The  work,  although  not  directly  contro- 
Yersial,  nevertheless  has  a  bearing  on  Strauss's  estimate  of  the  Life 
of  Christ,  and  still  more  on  Baur's  conception  of  the  history  and 
doctrinal  differences  of  the  Apostolical  Church.  The  translation  is 
fitly  inscribed  to  Dr.  John  Henry  Newman. 

JDr.  Rowland  Williams's  first  volume  of  "Hebrew  Prophets,"* 
embraces  the  Prophets,  both  of  Israel  and  Judah,  under  the  Assyrian 
Empire,  including  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Hosea,  Micah,  the  first 
Isaiah,  Nahum,  during  the  period  from  about  800  B.C.  to  about  600 
B.C.  The  plan  of  the  work,  which  is  opened  with  a  Preface  of  no 
great  extent  or  significance,  is  to  give  a  preliminary  Introduction  to 
each  prophet,  with  a  current  commentary  subjoined  to  a  revised 
Version.  Of  the  Version  itself  we  will  first  say  that  it  seems  to  us  to 
approximate  more  closely  to  the  idioms  of  the  original,  while  re- 
taining generally  the  familiar  tone  and  rhythm  of  the  Authorised 
Version.  '  In  the  Introductions  we  have  required  illustrations  of  the 
date  and  circumstances  of  the  several  compositions,  together  with  a 
development,  in  the  author's  manner,  of  his  views  concerning 
Hebrew  Prophecy.  These  are  given  rather  in  a  fragmentary  way 
than  systematically  or  completely. 


*  *'Tbe  Hebrew  Prophets ;  translated  afresh  from  the  original,  with  regard  to 
ibe  Anglican  Version,  and  with  illustrations  for  English  readers."  By  Rowland 
"Williams,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Broad-Chalice,  Wilts,  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge.    I^ondon :  Williams  and  Noigate.     186d. 
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*'  What  did  the  Prophets  mean  F  Did  they  predict  a  Messiah,  one  anointed 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  should  be  Priest,  Prophet,  and  King,,  the  glory  of 
Israel,  and  Saviour  of  mankind,  suffering  yet  triumphant,  man  in  form,  God  in 
power  P  Pearson  on  the  *  Creed'  gives  the  belief  of  learned  tradition ;  Keith 
on  the  'Prophecies'  is  a  pjopular  recast  of  it,  with  which  most  readers  must 
be  familiar.  Setting  aside  profane  assumptions  that  the  belief  cannot  be 
well  founded,  and  pfous  assumptions  it  must  be  true  because  it  is  received, 
let  us  examine  the  only  authorities  on  the  subject,  the  Hebrew  Prophets.  If 
reason  does  not  elicit  it  from  their  writings,  no  external  volition  can  impose  it 
upon  them,  or  their  readers." — p.  154. 

Dr.  Williams  guards  himself  from  time  to  time,  and  fairly  enongh, 
against  being  made  answerable  for  a  dogmatic  denial  of  the  possibility 
of  a  divine  enlightenment  bestowing  a  gift  somewhat  like  that  which 
we  call  prophecy.  But  in  detail  he  deals  with  the  particular  pro- 
phecies as  ordinarily  cited  in  this  way.  On  the  authority  of  Matt, 
ii.  6,  there  is  a  prophecy  or  prediction  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  Bethlehem  in  Micah  v.  2.  Now  Dr.  Williams  says  "it  is  im- 
possible from  the  context  and  l^story  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
Micah  is  here  speaking  of  some  one  being  born  or  sitting  already  ou 
Judah's  throne,  and  destined,  as  he  hoped,  to  consolidate  the  divided 
kingdom ;  certainly  he  is  not  speaking  of  any  distant  Messiah,  earthly 
or  heavenly.'* — p.  167. 

From  which  it  follows,  "  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  consider  the 
citation  in  our  first  Gospel,  ii..  6,  as  an  adaptation  of  ancient  words, 
instead  of  an  authoritative  allegation  of  prediction  ;  and  opinions  will 
differ  widely  as  to  the  degree  of  historioal  justice,  or  fanciful  ornament 
shown  in  the  adaptation."^t6. 

And  if,  says  Dr.  Williams,  any  one  is  convinced  that  there  is  no 
prediction,  properly  so  called,  in  this  celebrated  prophecy,  "  he  will  be 
prepared  to  find  the  scales  fall  from  his  eyes  on  examining  similar 
passages."  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  evangelist  suffers 
damage,  while  the  prophet  sufiers  none. 

In  the  Introduction  to  Isaiah,  again,  he  says  he  considers  the 
destruction  of  Sennacherib  to  be  a  remarkable  instance  of  faith 
justified  by  the  event,  but  not  that  the  result  transcended  .the 
limits  of  a  marvellous  Providence.    And  he  adds, — 

"Por  in  order  to  establish  a  proof  of  extra-natural  intervention  by  way  of 
prediction  and  miracle,  we  need  fuller  knowledge  than  we  f>088ess  of  the  rehi* 
tioa  borne  by  the  finished  poems  in  our  volume  to  the  original  utterances  of 
Isaiah  in  point  of  form,  and  to  the  specified  events  in  point  of  time." — p.  223. 

And  afterwards  more  generally, — 

'*  There  are  so  many  woes  and  burthens  upon  different  lands  in  succession, 
that  in  the  course  of  ages  a  soil  traversed  by  invaders  could  hardly  fail  to  ex- 
perience various  fulfilments ;  but  anything  like  definite  prediction  of  events 
Mowed  by  realization — at  least  such  as  miffht  serve  as  a  basis  for  demonstra- 
tion of  extra-natural  intervention,  is  probably  impossible  to  substantiate." — 
p.  223. 

The  chief  interest  in  the  discussion  of  the  prophetic  question  lies 
of  course  in  the  inquiiy,  whether  we  have  any,  strictly  speaking, 
Messiaaic  prophecy.     We  naturally  turn  to  Isaiah,  and  Dr.  Williama 
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says,  *'  No  Messiab  of  the  traditional  type  maintaiDed  in  *  Pearson  on 
the  Creed'  is  mentioned  or  implied  throughout  Isaiah.**  It  is  true 
'^  whole  chapters  hreathe  the  spirit  of  Christ,"  and  the  longings  of 
mankind  for  a  deliverance  from  the  hondage  of  a  finite  state,  shape 
themselves  in  a  distant  future  under  imagery  borrowed  from  the  local 
and  the  present.  But  Christ  himself  has  reversed  -many  local  and 
temporal  interpretations,  and  Christianity  is  truer  than  the  things 
which  its  professors  would  rest  upon  as  evidences.  Miraculous  pro- 
phecy is  not  dogmatically  denied  by  Dr.  Williams,  but  it  has  actually- 
disappeared  from  his  system.  What,  then,  is  his  position  relative  to 
miracle  in  general  P  His  present  undertaking  does  not  require  him  to 
treat  of  the  general  question,  which  only  comes  before  him  incidentally  in 
his  work.  !But  it  is  a  well-known  method  of  controversy  with  orthodox 
defenders  of  the  faith  to  terrify  their  opponents  with  consequences, 
and  to  call  upon  them  to  accept  or  repudiate  conclusions  from  their 

C misses  which  are  not  fairly  or  necessarily  before  them.  Dr.  WiUiama 
replied  to  an  appeal  of  this  kin^  in  a  passage,  the  greater  part  of 
which,  on  account  of  its  interest,  we  must  quote,  notwithstan£ng  its 
length.  Speaking  of  the  return  of  the  shadow  on  the  Sun-dial  of 
Ahaz  (Isaiah  xxxviii.  8),  he  inclines  to  think  the  phenomenon  re- 
corded was  connected  with  an  eclipse  ''throwing  a  temporary  but 
evanescent  shadow**  (p.  425).  Whether  this  were  so  or  not,  he  says 
well, — 

"  If  science  adopts  an  aggressive  attitude  towards  the  hypothesis  of  Miracle, 
and  criticism  one  of  feeoler,  if  not  of  vanishing  defence  for  its  evidence,  the 
purely  religious  teacher  is  not  dismayed.  He  sees  that  while  the  religion  for 
which  he  b  anxious  retains  its  hold  on  men,  miracles  associated  with  it  wiU 
find  protection  in  its  shadow ;  whenever  the  religion  fails,  the  record  of  miracles 
will  not  restore  it." — ^p.  426. 

But  then,  in  anticipation  of  attacks  from  those  who  would  tie  together 
all  the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  and  accuse  him  of  denying  by  implication 
the  Besurrection  of  Christ,  he  says  :-r- 

"  If,  in  order  to  exempt  such  incidents  from  question,  or  from  intimation 
.  that  their  strongest  construction  is  not  the  foundation^of  our  faith,  any  one 
would  place  them  on  a  level  with  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  such  an  attempt 
seems  to  me  not  wise,  even  if  sincere.  For  who  can  read  the  fifteenth  chapter 
of  1  Cor.  and  say  that  the  evidence  of  a  community,  summed  up  by  St.  Jraul 
within  thirty-five  years  of  the  event,  leaves  no  stronger  assurance  on  the  mind 
than  we  possess  as  to  the  addition  of  fifteen  years  to  Hezekiah's  life  specified  in 
8  Kings  XX.,  we  know  neither  when,  nor  by  whom,  and  transcribed  m  this  ap- 
pendix [to  the  first  Isaiah]  some  years,  we  know,  after  the  hymn  of  Hezekiah 
had  existed  as  a  separate  tra|^ent.  That  Christ  rose  bodily  from  the  grave 
on  the  third  day  rest-s  historically  on  the  belief  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  men 
who  met  in  the  upper  chamber  (Acts  i.  15 — 2!j).  The  most  natural  account 
of  their  behef  b  that  it  had  a  correspondent  fact ;  this  is  enough  to  strengthen 
the  hope  of  believers  in  Christ.  ...  To  those  who  receive  Christ  as  the  Son 
of  God,  hb  death  seems  far  more  miraculous  than  his  resurrection.  Those  who 
acknowled^  him  but  as  the  son  of  Man  must  feel  his  teaching  to  be  an  element 
of  credibihtv  in  the  subsequent  story.  The  worthiness  of  the  occasion,  the 
dignity  of  tne  person,  the  nearness  of  the  attestation,  the  importance  to  man- 
kind of  the  immortality  involved  in  the  event,  and  the  ever«recurrent  neoessitj 
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of  belief  in  this  or  some  kindred  pledge  of  our  destiny,  remoYe  Christ's  resor- 
rection  out  of  the  category  to  which  the  specification  of  Hesekiah's  fifteen 
years  and  the  return  of  the  shadow  belong  ....  at  any  rate  the  event  best 
attested  in  the  New  Testament  [P],  the  most  sacredly  associated  with  our  hope, 
and  most  important,  if  we  hold  it,  in  all  history,  desenres  a  nobler  use  than 
polemical  employment  to  bias  interpretation  elsewhere." — ^pp.  426,  427. 

Of  the  cogency  of  the  positive  evidence  to  the  fact  of  a  bodily  Besurrec- 
tion  of  Jesus  as  above  set  forth,  we  must  leave  our  readers  to  judge ;  if 
the  ecclesiastical  persons  before  whom  the  passage  is  flung  are  not 
satisfied  with  that  statement  of  the  proof,  it  behoves  them  not  to 
denounce  Dr.  Williams,  but  to  display  it  in  a  more  convincing  man- 
ner. We  will  only  observe  that  Dr.  Williams  appears,  as  far  as  mere 
external  evidence  goes,  to  lean  partly  upon  1  Cor.  xv.,  and  partly 
upon  Acts  i.  22,  with  a  preference  for  the  latter  testimony.  Each  of 
these  lines  of  proof,  though  containing  an  element  of  what  would  be 
cogent  evidence  if  it  were  completed,  comes  to  nothing  for  want  of  a 
missing  link.  In  1  Cor.  xv.  we  htve  a  good  personal  t^timony  to  the 
existence  of  a  floating  tradition ;  in  Acts  i.  13 — 22,  we  have  what,  if 
genuine,  would  be  ocular  evidence  transmitted  in  an  anonymous  and 
often  legendary  writing ;  but  we  cannot  attach  PauFs  testimony  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  to  any  evidence  of  an  eye-witness,  and  we  cannot  authenti- 
cate Peter's  speech  in  Acts  i.  by  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul,  which 
does  not  touch  it. 

Ewald  puts  forth  a  second  edition  of  the  first  half  of  the  first  part 
of  his  "  Poets  of  the  Old  Covenant,"  after  an  interval  of  twenty-six 
years.*  He  does  not  profess  to  have  been  altogether  stationary  him- 
self during  that  period,  and  undoubtedly  Oriental  literature  and 
Biblical  criticism  have  made  great  advances.  The  present  part  con- 
sists of  two  portions.  The  first  comprises  Qeneral  Observations  upon 
the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews — ^its  origin  and  history,  with  its  diflerent 
kinds,  the  song,  the  didactic  poetry,  the  dramatic,  the  epic:  the 
structure  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  is  then  treated  at  length.  The  second 
portion  consists  of  general  observations  upon  the  origin  and  composi- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  inquiries  into  the  approximate  date  of 
the  Psalms,  and  as  to  the  light  which  they  may  derive  from  or  throw 
upon  historical  circumstances  ;  wherein  incidentally  are  tce^ted  of  the 
critical  worth  of  the  inscriptions,  and  an  analysis  is  given  of  the 
Jehovistic  and  Elohistic  Psalms. 

Proudhon  left  behind  him  a  Bible  (Vulgate)  on  the  margin  of  which 
he  had  accumulated  from  time  to  time  a  variety  of  notes.^  The 
€K)spel8  are  now  published,  the  text  being  given  in  the  French  of 
Le  Maitre  de  Sacy.  The  notes  are  without  pretence  of  learning,  but 
generally  to  the  point :  sometimes,  it  is  true,  paradoxical.  It  need  not 
be  said  that  Proudhon  spares  no  opinion  which  he  thinks  delusive.  But 
his  own  theories  render  him  an  untrustworthy  guide  across  the  dubious 

«  "  Die  DiohUr  des  Alten  Bundes  erklart  von  Heinrioh  Ewald."  Enten  theiles 
ente  halfto.  AUgememet  fiber  die  HebhUsohe  diohtkantt  und  liber  das  Pudmen- 
hadL    2teAiiflaffe.    QdUingen.     1866. 

*  *'  Lei  ivang^  umot^.^    Par  P.  J.  Proadhon.    Paris.    1866. 
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paths  of  an  historical  inquiry  into  the  Life  of  Jesus.  As  an  example 
of  his  style  and  manner  of  looking^  at  the  Gospel  histories,  we  take  a 
passage  introductory  to  the  fourth  Qospd : — 

"  Poor  moi,  je  vois  dans  I'fivangile  de  Jean  I'id^  mdre  de  J^os,  k  saToir 
que  le  messianisme  ▼6ritable  n'est  autre  chose  que  r^mancipation  des  pau?res 
et  la  fraternity  ^lev^e  jusqu'il  la  divinisation.  Cette  id6e,  vraiment  audacieuse, 
pleinement  r^formatrioe  et  r^volntioimaire,  qui  rompait  en  visi^re  aux  pr^jug^s 
jndalQues,  qui  niait  leur  id^  de  Messie,  qui  se  moquait  de  la  lettre  et  d^  de- 
tails au  culte ;  cette  id^  vraiment  d^mocratique  et  prol6taire,  aussi  radicale* 
ment  hostile  Ik  la  rojaut6  qu'au  saoerdooe,  est  hi  seule  qui  explique  rationnelle- 
ment  la  mission  du  charpentier^  et  qui  rende  compte  de  rhistoire  et  de  la  l^^ende. 
L'E^lise  primitive  tout  en  prenant  au  pied  de  la  lettre  que  J6su8  ^tait  le  Messie 
pr^it  par  les  proph^tes,  et  se  rapprochant  sur  ce  point  de  la  tradition  des  juifs, 
ne  se  trompa  point  sur  le  sens  pratique  du  role  de  J^us ;  et  il  est  ^tonnant 

?ue  Strauss  1  ait  si  pen  senti !  J^us  etait  ce  gu'on  appelle  aujourd'hui  (1848- 
858)  un  rjvolMtioimaire  social  qui  ne  voyait  dans  I'id^  messianique  qu'un 
mythCjet  qui  le  r^olvaitenrinterpr^tant  d'une  r^forme  monJe,80ciale,  politique 
m^me,  s*il  pouvait."— pp.  316,  316.       • 

A  translation  of  M.  de  PressensS*s  work,*  noticed  in  our  last  number, 
will  be  acceptable  to  very  many  who,  though  they  may  read  French, 
read  English  more  rapidly,  and  retain  what  is  written  in  it  more  com- 
pletely. The  original  work,  though  not  composed  in  reference  to  M. 
Kenan's  first  volume,  aimed  likewise  at  presenting  a  historical  Christ. 
Many  who  on  various  grounds  were  dissatisfied  with  the  portraiture 
drawn  by  M.  Kenan,  were  awakened  by  him  to  a  sense  of  something 
wanting  in  their  conception  of  the  earthly  life  of  the  Redeemer,  and 
M.  de  rressens^'s  "  Life"  appeared  opportunely  to  supply  a  counter- 
acting description  on  the  orthodox  side.  A  considerable  number  of 
people  in  England  have  lately  been  reading  a  book  which  from  its  title 
they  surmised  might  be  heterodox,  but  which  is  only  fanciful — they 
have  had  the  excitement  of  tasting  a  forbidden  fruit  with  no  poison  in 
it.  If  they  will  read  the  translation  of  M.  de  Pressens6,  they  will  find 
a  much  fairer  statement  of  the  question  at  issue  concerning  the 
*'  historical  Christ ;"  though  the  author  is  by  no  means  to  be  relied  on 
for  a  statement  of  the  whole  truth.  A  capital  instance  is  the  way  in 
which  he  speaks  of  Justin,  in  reference  to  the  "  Gospel  question." 
M.  de  PreAns6  says,  "  he  cites  our  Gospels  with  some  freedom."  No 
one  unacquainted  with  the  facts  would  suppose  from  such  expressions 
that  Justin  never  "  cites  our  Gospels"  at  all,  nor  refers  to  any  of  them 
by  name,  or  specifies  their  number.  Again — "  It  is  enough  to  give 
weight  to  these  quotations  of  Justin  to  recognise  that  they  contain  all 
the  substance  of  the  Gospel  history."  No  one  would  imagine  from 
that  statement  that  there  is  no  trace  in  Justin  of  the  miracles  and 
other  events  peculiar  to  the  fourth  Gospel.  Once  more — "  It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  other  books  than  our  Gospels  having  obtained  by 
the  second  century  this  public  honour  and  this  consecration" — ^that  is, 

•  < '  Jesoi  Christ :  his  Tiroes,  Life,  and  Work."  By  B.  de  PreiseDS^.  London : 
Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder.     1866. 
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of  being  read  in  time  of  puUic  worship ;  bat  the  questioB  is,  whether 
oar  (Gospels,  aad  especially  the  fourth  Qospel,  had  this  honour,  not 
whether  others  had  it  also.  These  are  instances,  occurring  in  less  than 
the  compass  of  a  page,  of  a  looseness,  to  use  the  mildest  expression, 
which  is  characteristic  of  M.  de  Pressens^,  and  which  really  renders 
such  a  work  as  the  present  nearly  valueless  to  an  inquirer  who  is  not 
flimished  with  some  further  apparatus  with  which  he  may  check  and 
correct  his  author's  conclusions. 

The  Prayer-Book  interleaved  will  be  found  very  interesting,  no 
doubt,  bysome  clergy  men.^  It  is  intended  to  show  the  actual  mode  of 
formation  of  the  book,  by  placing  in  face  of  each  alternate  page  the  por- 
tions of  older  rituals  out  of  which  it  has  grown,  or  which  were  r^ected 
in  its  composition.  The  principal  points  in  the  Preface  of  the  Bishop 
of  Ely  consist  in  the  reminder  that  anciently  it  was  a  liturgical  maxim 
to  "do  nothing  without  the  bishop,"  apd  that  the  One  Order  of 
Service  established  for  the  whole  realm,  as  we  have  always  thought, 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  was  due  to  the  ''  bishops"  yielding  up  their 
original  liberty  of  patting  forth  different  liturgies  and  use*  m  their 
several  dioceses.  He  concludes  with  the  usual  glorification  of  the 
Prayer-Book,  as  it  is  summed  up  in  a  somewhat  profane  phrase,  aa  it 
strikes  us,  borrowed  from  the  Acts  2  and  3  £dw.  VI.  c.  I.  "  It  may 
well  be  believed,"  says  the  bishop,  "  that  it  was  drawn  up  '  by  the  aid 
of  the  Holy  Ghost' ' '  If  so,  for  what  purpose  this  antiquarian  research 
into  that  which  preceded  it,  carried  out  with  a  certain  flourishing  of 
trumpets  ?  It  is  like  a  man  who  should  insist  to  his  friends  and 
neighbours  that  he  had  rebuilt  his  old  house  in  the  best  possible  way, 
and  should  then  set  himself  to  rake  amidst  the  builder's  debrii — the 
shavings  and  brickbats — to  find  something  which  might  have  been 
used  in  the  construction,  if  he  had  been  minded  to  make  his  house 
other  than  it  is. 

The  "  Ecclesiastical  Year-Book,"  which  it  is  proposed  to  continue  in 
an  annual  series,  will  no  doubt  prove  a  serviceable  record  of  Church  of 
England  proceedings.®  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  editor  of  any 
such  work  should  be  without  his  own  personal  leanings  on  ecclesiastical 
and  doctrinal  questions,  but  he  should  endeavour  to  put  them  aside, 
so  far  at  least  as  not  to  throw  suspicion  upon  the  thorough  impartiality 
of  his  record.  We  hardly  think  the  editor  cultivates  siJfficiently  this 
judicial  frame  of  mind. 

The  very  limited  and  distorted  sense  in  which  the  Apostle  John,  or 
the  author  of  the  first  epistle  which  goes  by  his  name,  can  be  called  the 
Apostle  of  love,  may  be  seen  in  the  readiness  with  which  that  epistle 

'  **  The  Prayer  Book,  iDterleaved,  with  Historical  lUustrationg  and  Explanatory 
Notes,  arranged  parallel  to  the  Text."  By  the  Bev.  W.  M.  Gampioo,  B.D., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen's  Coiietre  and  Beotor  of  St.  Botolph'a,  and  the  Bey. 
W.  J.Beaumont,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  and  Incumbent  of  St.  Michaefs^ 
Cambridge.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Loid  Bishop  of  Ely.  Bivingtons :  London, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge.    1866.  * 

'  '^Birington's  EciDlesiaetical  Tear-Book  for  1865."  Bivingtons:  London, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge.    1866. 
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lends  itself  to  tbe  exposition  of  a  thorough  and  narrow  Calyinistic 
theoloc^an.*  "God  is  love,"  "We  are  of  God,"  and  "The  whole 
world  ueth  in  wickedness."  All  hlessings  are  comprised  in  the  Divine 
love — life,  peace,  joy ;  hut  there  are  regions  where  it  does  not  pene- 
trate—the world  lying  in  wickedness.  And  who  are  comprised  in 
this  "  wicked  world  P"  All  hut  a  few  in  the  few  congregations  of  the 
communion  to  which  Dr.  Candlish  belongs — all  but  the  "  converted." 
And — "  The  world  hateth ;"  and  to  hate  is  to  murder.  The  uncon- 
verted "hate"  the  children  of  God  as  Cain  hated  Abel.  All  this  is 
very  shocking  doctrine,  and  the  more  so  because  of  the  soothing  aspect 
of  it  towards  the  favourites  who  "  know"  that  they  are  of  God. 

Mr.  Muehleisen-Amold's  "  Koran  and  the  Bible  "  is  a  reissue  of  a 
work  which  appeared  originally  under  another  title  in  1859.^®  Its 
object  is  to  difEuse  information  as  to  the  relations  between  Moham- 
medanism and  Christianity.  The  non-Christian  population  of  the 
5 lobe  may  be  divided  into  Jews,  Pagans,  and  Mohammedans.  The 
ews  amount,  it  is  said,  to  about  five  millions,  and  for  their  conveiQBion 
seven  large  societies  with  a  staff  of  200  missionaries  are  employed. 
The  Pagans  number  from  300  to  500  millions,  and  engage  the  zeal  of 
thirty-six  Protestant  societies.  The  Mohammedans  cannot  be  reckoned 
as  fewer  than  200  millions,  with  only  one  society  apparently  occupied 
in  their  conversion.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  although  Moham- 
medanism may  be  becoming  liberalized  in  some  quarters,  it  is  still 
gaining  somewhat  on  Christianity,  and  that  it  will  never  yield  to  a 
missionary  teaching  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Evangelical  school. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  new  edition  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith  on  "The  Divine  (Government,""  originally  published  fifty  years 
ago,  since  which  time  it  has  been  frequently  reprinted  bothin  this  country 
and  America,  and  has  done  good  service  as  against  those  harsh  views 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  which  would  consign  the  bulk  of  the 
human  race  to  an  eternity  of  woe.  The  method  of  the  author  in 
marshalling  his  evidence  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ultimate 
restoration  of  all  mankind,  was  to  commence  with  arguments  from 
natural  religion  in  its  favour ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  nature  of  God, 
the  nature  of  man,  and  the  nature  and  design  of  punishment ;  next,  to 
consider  the  Scriptural  authorities  which  are  alleged  on  the  other  side, 
and  then  to  treat  of  the  arguments  derived  from  the  nature  of  sin  as 
an  infinite  evil,  from  the  divine  justice  and  from  the  divine  sovereignty : 
lastly,  to  produce  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  appear  to  imply 
the  doctrine  of  restoration. 

The  Kev.  Thomas  Davis  is  to  be  added  to  the  number  of  conscien- 

•  «The  Yini  EpisUe  of  John  EzpooDded  in  »  Series  of  Leotares.**  By  R.  S. 
Candlish,  D J).,  Principal  of  the  New  College  and  Minifter  of  Free  St  George*8 
Church.    Edinbuigh  :  Adam  and  Charles  Black.     1866. 

1*  *<  The  Koran  and  the  Bible ;  or,  Lilam  and  Christianity."  Bv  John  Maehleisen- 
Amold,  B.D.,  Consalar  Chaplain  at  Batayiii|  late  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Moslem  Missioii 
Society.     Second  Edition.     London:  Longman.     1866. 

u  **The  Divine  Ooveniment.''  By  Southwood  Smith,  M.D.,  Physioian  to  the 
London  Fever  Hospital,  ko.    Fifth  Edition.    London  :  Trilbner  and  Co.    1866. 
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tioBS  clei^fymen  of  the  Church  of  England  who  have  de«$lared  them- 
sdves  onahle  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  endless  suffering.^^  Mr.  Davis 
adopts  rather  the  opinion  of  the  late  Archhishop  of  Dablin,  that  the 
wicked  will  be  finally  extinguished.  His  argument  is  wholly  a  Scrip- 
tural one,  and  if  there  still  be  left  one  or  two  refractory  texts,  he  has 
shown  distinctly  enough  that  the  plainer  texts  and  by  far  the  prepon- 
derance of  texts  represent  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  hereafter  as 
an  extinction.  Mr.  Davis  has  especially  shown  how  little  stress  can  be 
laid  upon  the  phrase  "  for  ever,"  because  it  is  applied  undoubtedly  to 
jud^ents  and  punishments  which  must  have  had  an  end;  as  in 
Isaiah  xxxiv.,  "  The  streams  thereof  [Idumea]  shall  be  turned  into 
pitch,  and  the  dust  thereof  into  brimstone,  and  the  land  thereof  shall 
become  burning  pitch.  It  ihall  not  he  quenched  night  nor  day ; 
the  emoke  thereof  ehall  go  up  for  ever^  He  concludes  his  essay 
with  a  few  words  to  parry  the  imputation  of  making  light  of  trans- 
gression against  the  will  of  Ckxl,  and  sums  up  with  woi^  of  faith — 
^  Divbe  truth  will  promote  virtue  better,  immeasurably,  than  human 
error." 

Another  reprint  which  we  hope  will  be  found  opportune  is  that  of 
the  late  Professor  Powell's  excellent  little  work,  "  Christianity  without 
Judaism."^^  This  reissue  seems  especially  well  timed  in  reference  to 
the  increased  discussion  of  the  Sabbath  question  which  is  taking  place 
in  Scotland. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Cowper  gives  a  readable  translation  of  "  Chrysostom  on 
the  Priesthood,"^  a  book  which  has  always  been  a  standard  one  with 
High  Churchmen.  Mr.  Cowper  says  truly  enough  in  his  Preface  that 
persons  of  very  di£ferent  schools  may  find  in  it  support  for  their  own 
views,  and  also  notice  what  they  may  think  defects.  Hence,  no  doubt, 
the  book  has  a  certain  historical  value.  But  it  is  chiefly  known 
among  ourselves  as  the  source  from  which  students  for  the  ministry 
of  the  Church  of  England  derive  their  earliest  impressions  concerning 
a  sacrificial  Christianpriesthood,  a  real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist,  ana 
the  lawfulness  of  "  Economy ;"  that  is,  of  deception  in  the  matter  of 
religion.  Economy  teaches  that  it  is  as  lawful  for  a  teacher  or  a  priest 
to  deceive  his  pupil,  or  catechumen,  or  penitent  into  that  which  he 
believes  will  be  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  as  it  is  for  a  physician  or  a 
nurse  to  impose  for  their  good  upon  a  madman  or  a  child — Tit  veluti 
pueris  abeinthia  tetra,  Sfe.  We  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Cowper's  trans- 
lation will  be  in  request  in  our  theological  colleges. 

Mr.  William  Eobinson  is  a  Congregational  minister  of  eminence 
and  a  person  of  thoughtful  and  cultivated  mind.    His  ^Biblical 

^  "Endlem  Sufferings  not  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture."  By  Thomas  Davis,  M.A., 
Incumbent  of  Roundhay,  Torkshire.    London :  Longman.    1866. 

^  **  Christianity  without  Judaism:  a  Second  Series  of  Essays;  including  the 
Sobstaooe  of  Sermons  Deliyered  in  London  and  other  Places.*'  By  the  Rev.  Mden 
Powdl,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.    Second  Edition,  revised.    London  :  Longman.    1866. 

^  *'  S.  John  Chfysostom  on  the  Priesthood."  In  Six  Books.  Translated  from 
the  original  Greek  by  B.  Harris  Cowper.  London:  Williams  and  Noigate. 
1866. 
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Studies"  leaye  the  impression  that  he  may  he  suhject  to  some  kind  of 
irritability  rendering  him  too  anxious  to  rectify  all  sorts  of  eviis^^^  He 
is  angry  with  the  impugners  of  the  Mosaic  Creation  and  the  Noachian 
Deluge,  with  Scepticism  generally  and  Infidelity,  as  well  as  witb 
Ritualism,  with  Episcopalianism  and  a  State  Establishment,  with  the 
unchristian  practice  of  war  and  with  the  National  Debt.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  his  pubUcation  is  to  check  the  "  abounding  scepticism,"  by 
explaining  on  a  variety  of  subjects  what  the  Bible  r^y  teaches.  And 
it  IB  very  curious — and  was  no  doubt  little  anticipated  by  the  author — 
that  in  so  doing  he  should  be  the  first  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  Bishop 
Colenso  under  the  charge  of  what  is, allied  against  him  as  a  new 
heresy.  It  appears  that  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  feeling  obliged  to  pro- 
vide a  small  collection  of  "  psalms  and  hymns"  for  the  temporary  use  of 
the  congregation  which  throngs  his  cathedral,^^  put  together  a  number 
of  about  150,  in  which  it  has  been  discovered  the  name  of  Jesus  or  Christ 
does  not  occur,  although  the  description  of  ''  Saviour"  does.  Hence  a 
mighty  outburst  on  the  part  of  those  who,  if  they  employ  any  metrical 
version  of  the  Psalms,  are  bound  to  use  that  of  Tate  and  Brady,  or  rather 
that  of  Stern  hold  and  Hopkins,  in  which  of  course,  as  representations  of 
the  "  Psalms  of  David,"  the  name  of  Jesus  cannot  possibly  be  met  with. 
The  introduction  of  '*  hymns"  into  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  a  very  recent  innovation.  The  little  collection,  however,  which  we 
note  below  will  probably  soon  become  a  rare  literary  curiosity:  of 
course  it  proves  nothing.  But  it  is  stated — and  probably  with  truth — 
although  we  are  not  aware  of  any  authorized  declaration  on  the  subject 
by  the  Bishop  of  Natal  himself  having  reached  this  country,  and  are 
altogether  unable  to  say  with  what  limitation  the  statement  is  to  be 
received — that  the  bishop  has  expressed  an  opinion  to  this  etiB^ct — ^that 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  direct  object 
of  prayer :  and  moreover,  that  according  to  the  sense  of  the  Church 
of  England,  if  it  may  be  judged  of  by  the  *'  Collects,"  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, prayer  is  properly  addressed  to  God,  through  the  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  It* such  should  prove  to  be  the  Bishop's  allegation  relating 
to  the  formularies  of  the  Church,  every  one  will  be  able  to  verify  it  for 
themselves.  As  to  the  scriptural  authority,  it  is  worth  remarking,  in 
anticipation  of  a  coming  controversy,  how  it  is  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Bobinson,  who  when  he  wrote  could  have  had  no  intention  of  taking 
the  same  side  with  Bishop  Colenso.  He  says :  ''  With  equal  distinct- 
ness does  the  supremacy  of  the  Father  appear  in  that  he  is  usually  the 
object  and  always  the  ultimate  object  of  prayer  and  praise ;  according 
to  these  rules, '  Through  Christ  Jesus  we  have  access  by  one  spirit  unto 
the  Father ;'  '  To  him  every  knee  shall  bow,  to  the  glory  of  Gt>d  the 
Father.'  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  the  first  of  these  rules,  and 
they  claim  careful  attention." — p.  122.  He  then  observes  that  in- 
stances of  worship  paid  to  Christ  while  on  earth  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
worship  proper— as  when  the  leper  said,  "  Sir  (icvpuK;),  if  thou  wilt, 

1'  '< Biblical  Studies.*'    By  WiUiam  RobiDSon.    London:  LoDffmaa.    1866. 
le  «« Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Use  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St  Peter^s,  Mariti- 
burg.**    Pietermaritzbuig.     X8d6. 
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tbon  canst  make  me  clean  ;*'  bat  after  the  ascension  the  disciples  paid 
him  divine  homage,  yet  so  as  to  pray  to  the  Father  in  his  name.  He 
then  notices  the  seeming  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  instances  of 
prayer  and  praise  presented  to  him  were  few,  and  marked  with  peculiar 
circumstances.  On  occasion  of  appointing  a  successor  to  Judas,  prayer 
was  made  to  Christ  to  show  whether  of  the  twain  he  had  chosen — 
which  certainly  does  not  imply  that  Jesus,  though  then  superhuman 
and  endowed  with  a  power  of  overlooking  his  Church,  was  "  equal  to 
the  Father,"  or  an  object  of  prayer  in  the  highest  sense.  At  his  death, 
Stephen  offered  a  two-fold  invocation,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit ;" 
"  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.*'  The  former  phrase,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  by  no  means  implies  in  its  object  more  than  a  ministerial 
office,  nor  does  the  latter  amount  to  more  than  an  address  to  a  record- 
ing Mediator.  Paul,  Mr.  Bobinson  observes,  thrioe  besought  the 
L^  that  his  ^'  thorn  in  the  flesh"  might  depart  from  him — ^probably 
addressing  himself  directly  to  the  Lord  Jesus — but  he  uses  a  word, 
wapaicaXibf—tL  word  nowhere  employed  to  designate  prayer  offered  to 
€k)d ;  and  when  the  same  Apostle  ''  thanks  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord, 
he  uses  not  eir)(api(rri»  but  t^*^  X^P^^  (^  ^™  grateful),  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  of  giving  thanks  always  for  all  things,  in  the  name  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  €K>d,  'even  the  Father."  Not  indeed  that 
we  should  shelter  the  Bishop  of  Natal  behind  Mr.  Bobinson,  for  we 
are  inclined  to  think  the  Bishop  may  prove  orthodox  where  Mr. 
Bobinpon  acknowledges  himself  heretical.  Mr.  Bobinson  appears  to 
think  that  the  ''  Word"  took  the  place  of  a  human  soul  in  the  person 
of  Jesus,  which  was,  we  believe,  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris ;  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  "  Word,"  whatever  that  may  mean,  is  held, 
in  the  scheme  of  Bishop  Colenso,  to  supersede  a  human  soul  in  Jesus 
Christ.  This  heresy  is  rather  to  be  fairly  imputed  to  those  who  denied, 
in  opposition  to  the  Bishop,  that  it  could  in  any  sense  be  said  of 
Jesus  Christ  that  he  was  is^norant,  or  that  he  could  possibly  be  unin- 
formed or  mistaken  as  to  the  age  and  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch. 

A  minister  of  the  Dutch  Beformed  Church  in  the  Cape  Colony, 
Mr.  Burgers,^^  who  belongs  apparently  to  a  party  to  be  found  at  the 
present  day  in  most  churches  desirous  of  promoting  at  least  a  freedom 
of  scriptund  exposition,  was  accused  some  time  since  of  contravening 
the  dogmatical  standards  of  his  Church,  and  after  lengthened  and 
somewhat  complicated  proceedings,  was  sentenced  by  a  body  called  the 
Synodical  Commission  to  bo  suspended  from  his  ministry  on  two 
grounds — ^for  having  denied  the  personality  of  Satan  and  the  sinless- 

1'  *'  In  the  Suit  between  Rev.  Tbomas  Franeoii  Burgers,  Plaintiff  (now  Respon- 
dent), and  Rev.  Andrew  Murray,  Juor.,  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  the  Dutdi 
Reformed  Church  of  South  Africa,  in  Appeal  to  H.  M.  in  H.  P.  C.  from  Judg- 
ments of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ao.**  Cape 
Town.    1866. 

"Judgment  in  the  Case  between  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fran9ois  Buigees,  Minister  of 
the  Reformed  Church  at  Hanover,  and  Petrus  Joubert  and  others,  delivered  on  the 
12tb  April,  1866,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope." 
Cape  Town.    1866. 

"The  Case  of  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Burgers,  Minister  of  the  Dntoh  Reformed  Chntt^h, 
at  Hanover*  Ci^  oi  Good  Hope,  snspendsd  for  Heresy."  London  :  IV&bner. 
1866. 
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nesB  of  Ghriat's  human  nature.    The  Dutch  Church  at  the  Cape  is  not 
an  estahlbhed  church  properly  so  called,  but  it  is  founded  upon  a  certain 
State  Ordinance,  giving  it  a  visible  existence  and  reciting  the  laws  bj 
which  it  is  to  be  governed.    Mr.  Burgers  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Civil  Court  of  the  colony,  both  on  the  merits,  that  his  words  did  not 
in  fact  contradict  the  standards ;  moreover,  that  they^  were  not  proved, 
and  also  that  the  Synod  had  proceeded  against  him  irr^^arly  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  Church  itself.    The  court  unanimously  decided 
in  his  favour  on  this  latter  ground,  without  expressing  any  opinion 
whether  it  is  lawful  or  not  in  that  Church  (which  yet  it  probably  may  be) 
to  deny  the  personality  of  Satan,  and  the  sinlessness  of  Christ's  human 
nature,  to  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Burgers  may  have  done  so.    The 
intolerant  ecclesiastical  party  have  appealed  to  the  Privy  Council,  and 
according  to  the  "  Case  of  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Burgers,"  noted  below,  intend 
to  muntain  what  they  call  the  inherent  spiritual  rights  of  a  Christian 
Church,  which  they  press  to  this  extent,  that  no  civil  court  can  take 
cognizance  of  any  irregularity,  or  injustice,  or  breach  of  their  own  rules  by 
any  church  authority,  even  in  cases  where  the  contract  is  express,  and 
where  the  aggrieved  party  has  not  divested  himself  of  his  right  to  apply 
to  the  courts  for  redress.    The  persistence  of  the  Dutch  ecclesiastics  in 
this  claim  has  led  them  to  defy  the  sentience  of  the  Civil  Court  nullifying 
that  of  the  Synod ;  and  it  appears  by  the  Report  of  a  Judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  just  received,  that  it  has  by  an  interdict  sustained  Mr. 
Burgers  in  his  right  against  these  ecclesiastical  pretensions.     On  the 
other  side,  the  Synod  appeals  for  sympathy  to  thone  religious  com- 
munions which  advance  the  like  spiritual  claims,  and  the  interest  of 
the  approaching  proceedings  before  the  Privy  Council  will  turn  prin- 
cipally on  the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  powers.^^    The  Dutch  Church  in  which  these  questions  have  arisen 
does  not  number  more,  we  believe,  than  100,000  persons ;  a  proof  of 
the  wide-spread  shaking  of  religious  conviction  which  is  taking  place. 
An  extremely  interesting  volume^ of  "Dissertations,"  by  Zeller,^* 
discusses  various  questions  touching  philosophy  and  religion,  in  con- 
nexion with   well-known   historical  names  of   ancient  and  modem 
times.      The    names    of    Pythagoras,    Socrates,    Marcus    Aurelius 
Antoninus,   Wolff,  J.  G.   Fichte,  Frederick  Schleiermacher,   F.    C. 
Baur,  Strauss,  and  Benau,  will  indicate  the  sort  of  entertainment 
which  is  here  provided.     The  Essays  have  already  appeared  in  different 
periodicals,  and  some  of  them  have  been  suggested  by  particular  oc- 
casions, as  that  on  Schleiermacher,  by  the  recurrence  of  the  twenty- 
lifbh  anniversary  of  his  death.     Zeller*s  object  has  been  to  pqptdarize, 
to  a  certain  extent,  without  vulgarizing,  the  results  of  philosophical 
and  theological  research,  as  carried  on  by  himself  and  friends.     The  last 
Essay  in  the  volume  is  of  especial  importance  as  giving  judgment  on 


IB  It  may  be  mentioned  as  showing  the  earnestness  with  which  this  battle  is  to 
be  fought,  that  the  counsel  retained  on  the  side  of  the  Synod,  are  Sir  Hugh  Cairns 
and  Mr.  Wickens  ;  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Bulgers,  Mr.  Coltridge,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Fitzjamee 
Stephen,  and  Mr.  John  Westlake. 

^  "Vortrage  und  Abhandlungea  geschichtlichen  Inhalts."  Yon  EduAid 
Zeller.    Leipzig.     1865. 
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bebalf  of  the  Tubingen  upon  questions  in  issue  between  Strauss  and 
Kenan.  And  we  are  exceedingly  glad  to  see  that  a  translation  has  been 
published  in  this  country .*> 

The  Introduction,  by  the  translator,  will  perhaps  assist  in  clearing 
away  from  some  minds  prevalent  misunderstandings  concerning  the 
Straussian  myth. 

A  translation  of  Kuno  Fischer's  *^  Commentary  on  the  Critiok  of 
the  Pure  Reason/'  will  render  a  great  service  to  those  who  desire  to  ap- 
preciate the  merits  of  the  great  founder  of  modem  philosophy.^  There 
are  few  for  whom  the  "Critick"  itself  is  a  readable  book,  either  in 
the  original  or  in  any  English  version.  M.  Mahaffy  is  both  com- 
petent as  a  translator,  and  in  his  knowledge  of  modem  philosophy,  for 
the  work  which  he  has  undertaken.  He  has  added  an  Introduction, 
in  which  he  discusses  some  of  the  points  in  which  he  thinks  Fischer 
has  insufficiently  dealt  with  difficulties  in  the  Kantian  system,  and 
criticises  parts  of  the  systems  of  various  philosophers,  as  Schopenhauer, 
Mill,  and  ManseL 

The  relations  between  Stoicism  and  Christianity  have  of  late  re- 
ceived much  attention.  Mr.  Bryant's  "  Hulsean  Essav"  is  a  well-written 
and  pleasing  contribution  to  the  illustration  of  the  subject.^  The 
result  which  he  especially  desires  to  bring  out  is,  that  Christianity  ex- 
ercised an  influence  upon  Stoicism,  so  that  Stoicism  appears,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Seneca  and  Epictetus,  better  than  its  own  nature. 

A  very  good  little  manual  resuming  the  principal  arguments  in  op- 
position to  the  materialist  system  is  supplied  in  M.  Janet's  *'  Critique  of 
Dr.  Biichner."^  M.  Jauet  says  that  the  French  naturalism  has  not 
yet  boldly  hoisted  the  standard  of  Materialism.  His  critique  is,  there- 
fore, applicable  in  this  first  instance  to  such  writers  as  Biichner  and 
Moleschott,  but  is  capable  of  application  wherever  Positivism  takes  a 
materialist  form.  In  this  little  work,  reprinted  from  the  Bevue  des 
Detuc  MondeSf  and  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Masson,  we  have 
first  a  sketch  of  the  movement  of  German  philosophy  since  Hegel ; 
next  an  exposition  of  Dr.  Buchner's  system,  of  which  the  fundamental 
principle  is  "  no  matter  without  force,  no  force  without  matter ;"  the 
defects  of  the  system  are  then  pointed  out,  all  flowing,  as  M.  Janet  sayp, 
firom  an  insufficiency  in  its  fundamental  principle,  for  neither  is  any 
definition  given  of  matter  or  of  force,  nor  is  it  shown  how  they  are 

^  "  StraoBs  and  Benan  :*'  an  Essay.  By  E.  Zeller.  Translated  from  the 
Grennan  ;  with  Introductory  Beinarks  by  the  Translator.  London :  Tdibnor 
and  Co.     1866. 

■*  "  A  Commentary  on  Eanf  s  Critiok  of  the  Pure  Reanon.**  Translated  from 
the  History  of  Professor  Knno  Fischer,  of  Jena ;  with  an  Introduction,  Explanatoiy 
Notes,  and  Appendices.  By  John  Pentland  Mabaffy,  AM.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
IVini^  College,  Dublin.     London  :  Longman.     1866. 

a>  **The  Mutual  Influence  of  Christianity  and  the  Stoic  School."  By  James 
Henry  Bryant,  B.D.,  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Incumbent  of  Atley,  War- 
wickshire.   London :  Macmillan  and  Co.     1866. 

M  "  The  Materialism  of  the  Present  Day.  A  Critique  of  Dr.  Btlchner's  System." 
By  Paul  Janet,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the 
Paris  Faculty  des  Lettres.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Oustave  Masson,  B.A. 
Univ.  Gallic,  Assistant  Master  of  Harrow  School    London.    Bailli^re.    1866. 
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ooDneoted  together.  And  if  MaterialiBm  does  not  explain  matter 
itself,  much  less  does  it  account  for  life  and  thought.  The  result  of 
observation,  indeed,  may  be  stated  on  the  materialist  side,  in  respect 
of  life,  **  that  a  very  large  number  of  vital  phenomena  can  even  now 
be  explained  by  the  laws  of  natural  philosophy  and  of  chemistry  ;  and 
as  for  those  which  still  resist,  have  we  no  reason  to  believe  that  one  day 
we  shall  likewise  account  for  them  in  the  same  manner  P"  To  which 
M.  Janet  replies — *'  that  the  phenomena  of  life  are  subjected,  in  a 
degree,  to  the  natural  laws,  from  which  it  does  ^not  follow  that  life 
iti^lf  is  a  mechanical,  physical,  or  chemical  phenomenon."  For  the 
essential  distinction  between  matter  and  thought,  M.  Janet  seems 
principally  to  rely  on  the  testimony  which  memory  g^ves  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  continuous  link  between  the  e^o  of  the  past  and  the  eyo  of 
the  present,  and  on  the  argument  from  the  sense  of  responsibility.  There 
is  added  a  critique  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  origin  of  specie^, 
wherein  M.  Janet  contests  not  so  much  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Darwin*s 
principles  as  the  extent  of  their  application. 


POLITICS,  SOCIOLOGY,  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

IT  is  not  surprising  that  so  fervent  and  able  a  disciple  as  Dr.  Bridges^ 
should  endeavour  to  refute  those  views  of  the  nature  and  tenden- 
cies of  Comte's  sociological  theories  and  speculations  which  were 
maintained  by  Mr.  MOl  in  the  pages  of  this  Beview  with  so  much 

Sower,  and  we  must  insist,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Bridges,  with  such  a  judicial 
efiniteness  and  decision.  It  can  hardly  any  longer  be  said  that  English 
philosophers  have  striven  in  vain  to  connne  Positivism  to  its  intellec- 
tual office.  The  assumption  that  it  can  ever  have  any  other  office  is 
the  only  cause  of  that  refusal  to  accept  many  of  the  views  of  Positivists 
which  is,  in  England  at  least,  gaining  with  every  day  fresh  strength 
And  determination.  The  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  subjection  of  the 
intellect  to  the  heart,  the  necessitv  of  an  organized  spiritual  power, 
and  the  validity  of  the  dogma  of  Altruism,  are  with  every  advance  in 
true  psychology  retreating  into  the  vague  distance  of  discredited 
Utopias.  These  doctrines  may  appear  attractive  to  a  moral  enthusiasm 
that  is  too  impatient  to  have  faith  in  anything  but  itself,  but  they  cannot 
be  dignified  with  the  name  of  scientific  or  positive  results ;  they  are 
aspirations  and  consolatory  aims  to  many  men,  but  can  in  no  sense  be 
cidled  a  light  unto  the  path  of  all.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the 
disciples  of  a  school  qui  a  ntu  le  ban  Dieu  en  equation,  et  n'a  trouve 
que  des  racinee  imaginairee — who  have  silently  set  aside  the  first  great 
commandment,  and  found  the  second,  which  is  like  unto  it,  inadequate 

1  **  The  Uoity  of  Comte's  Life  and  Dootrioe.  A  Beply  to  Striotares  on  Oomte'i 
Uter  WriUngs,  addretsed  to  J.  S.  Mai,  Em^.,  M.P.*'  Bj  J.  H.  Bridges,  Tnaa- 
iatar  of  Conte't  general  view  of  Poeitiyiam.    London  :  Trtibner  ft  Ck>.    U66, 
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to  their  moral  needs — should  feel  so  maeh  annoyed  at  any  irrevereniie 
in  the  handling  of  their  own  doctrines.    Dr.  Bndg6e  reproaches  Mr. 
Mill  for  the  smiles  which  few  can  repress  when  they  think  of  some  of 
Comte's  later  theories,  with  all  the  austerity  of  a  parochial  authority 
who  has  caught  a  little  hoy  laughing  in  church.     It  is  a  pitjr  that  so 
many  excellent  jokes  which  are  also   good  arguments  can  he  de- 
nounced as  hlasphemous  hy  those  who  wish  to  avoid  the  arguments 
they  contain ;  hut  it  hardly  hecomes  those  who  have  swept  away  the 
old  bases  of  our  moral  faith  to  assume  an  air  of  such  sacerdotal  d^ity 
if  any  of  the  unconverted  smile  at  the  dogmas  with  which  they  would 
replace  them.     The  whole  question  between  the  Positivists,  in  so  far  as 
there  is  any  dispute,  and  ourselves,  is  indicated  in  the  semi-oracular 
motto  on  the  face  of  Dr.  Bridges'  pamphlet :  Indmre  pour  deduire, 
qfin  de  eonstruire.    Induction  and  deduction  we  know,  but  what  is 
construction  f    If  this  is  not  passing  over  into  the  subjective  camp  we 
know  not  how  it  could  be  better  signalized.    Why  should  we  not  be 
at  liberty  to  choose  the  architect  when  we  have  to  live  in  the  house  ? 
The  useless  equivocation  by  which  '*  organize^*  is  constantly  taking 
the  place  of  "  construct"  in  Comte's  writings  ought  to  deceive  no  one. 
And  the  confusion  which  arises  from  this  abtise  points  to  nothing  less 
than  an  entire  misconception  of  the  proper  meaning  of  the  first  of  these 
two  terms,  and  a  complete  ignoring  of  the  fact  that  however  we  may 
construct  we  must  leave  organization  to  the  forces  of  nature.     This  is 
the  true  moral  Scheidepunct  between  ourselves  and  the  thorough-going 
Comtists.    In  our  view,  truth  will  make  us  free,  and  freedom  is  the 
only  basis  of  individual  nobility.    The  opposite  view,  that  nobleness  of 
character  can  alone  make  us  freQ,  and  that  truth  is  to  be  cooked  for  us 
like  a  maintenon  cutlet,  and  served  up  in  an  envelope  ticketed  ^  Depar 
du  pouvovr  spirituely*  is  one  which  must  for  ever  keep  asunder  the 
votaries  of  experimental  science  and  the  advocates  of  any  shorter 
cuts,  whether  Comtean  or  otherwise.     At    the   basis  of  all  thes^ 
constructive  theories  lies  a  profound  distrust  in  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  a  somewhat  presumptuous  assumption    that  at  least  in  the 
sociological  sphere  we  can  evade   them.    When  Littr6,  Mill,  and 
Lewes  charge  Oomte  with  a  change  of  method  in  his  later  works,  it 
is  but  a  very  poor  answer  to  show  that  even  while  he  was  with 
St.  Simon  he  contemplated  a  re-organization  of  society,  and  had 
not  despaired  of  qualifying  himself  for  the  task  while  writing  his 
"  Philosophic  Positive."   Such  an  answer  may  be  consolatory  to  fellow- 
disciples,  but  the  vague  and  grandiose  terms  in  which  that  re-organi- 
zation b  announced  do*but  confirm,  as  indeed,  in  our  opinion,  they  all 
but  confess,  the  truth  of  the  indictment.    Many  special  points  are 
taken  up  by  Dr.  Bridges,  and  isolated  expressions  of  Mr.  Mill's  are 
criticised  as  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  history.     There  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  be  such  a  spirit,  bnt  we  confess  we  think  that  histdry 
has  none  but  that  which  is  brought  to  its  study,  and  have  only  to 
appeal  to  the  marvels  of  hero  worship  and  historical  whitewashing 
which  we  ha.ve  seen  of  late  years,  adequately  to  support  our  opinion. 
Every  generation  reconstructs  the  past  to  its  own  uses,  and  furnished 
jToL  LXXXVL  No.  CLXEX.]— New  Sbbies,  Vol  XXX.    No.  I.       Q  . 
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itself  with  versions  in  utvm  Delphini,  as  becomes  its  soTereignt  j.  Not 
the  least  remarkable  of  these  recoDRtructions  is  Comte's  own  attempted 
rehabilitation  of  that  medieval  period  which  would  have  made  such 
abort  work  with  him  and  his  views.  But  when  he  speaks  of  the  twelfth 
century  he  longs  for  the  power  and  influence  of  St.  Bernard,  regard- 
less of  the  ignorance  and  superstition  on  which  thej  were  founded. 
For  our  part  we  should  prefer  ihe  fate  of  his  great  adversary,  with  ail 
its  sufPenng  and  misery,  and  apparent  frustration  of  his  intelleotoal 
life.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to.  touch  upon  any  merely  personal 
question  debated  in  a  pamphlet  of  seventy  pages,  when  we  have  but 
one,  or  at  most  two,  at  our  disposal.  We  do  not,  however,  fear  that 
Dr.  Bridges'  perform^ce  will  be  more  than  consolatory  to  his  fellow 
believers.  The  dogmatism  which  attempts  to  found  a  new  system  of 
morals  seems  to  us  the  very  reverse  of  all  that  is  admirable  in  Po6i<» 
tivism,  which,  to  our  thinking,  is  bound  to  await  the  system  before  iti 
dogmas  can  be  defined  and  formulated. 

Mr.  Alexander's  '*  Mill  and  Carlyle,"'  consists  of  a  serious  contro* 
versy  with  the  former,  and  a  jocose  parody  but  sensible  criticism  of 
the  latter.  In  discussing  Mr.  Mill's  differences  with  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
on  the  question  of  Liberty  and  Necessity,  he  appeals  to  the  "  oommon 
consciousness  of  mankind,"  and  rigorously  excludes  anything  that 
philosophers  may  say  of  theirs  as  quite  inapplicable  to  the  solution 
of  such  questions,  for  there  never  was  a  philosopher,  in  his  opinion, 
whose  consciousness  would  not  supply  him  with  an  v  psychological  facts 
required  by  his  theories.  This,  of  itself,  will  prepare  any  one 
for  the  lengthened  di^lay  of  arguments  at  cross  purposes  which  his 
book  contiuns.  The  whole  question  revolves  round  the  analysis  of 
consciousness,  and  never  would  have  been  a  question  at  all  had  not 
habitual  conviction  become  in  the  minds  of  the  minority  of  mankind 
identical  with  immediate  consciousness.  Mr.  Alexander  himself  is 
obliged  to  admit  that  in  the  intimate  moment  of  action  we  have  no 
consciousness  of  freedom,  but  only  in  those  which  precede  and  follow 
•  it.  It  is  quite  surprising  that  this  admission  can  be  made  by  any  one 
who  disputes  Mr.  Mill's  doctrine,  that  human  conduct  is  as  much  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  causation  as  any  other  sequence  of  events  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  discussion  branches  off  into  a  similar  attadc 
upon  utilitarian  morality,  and,  of  course,  on  identical  principles.  The 
secondary  sentiments  of  blame  and  approval  which  attach  themselves 
to  the  varying  estimates  which  have  been  and  are  formed  of  what  is 
hurtful  or  beneficial,  are  assumed  to  be  direct  judgments  on  something 
in  man  worthy  of  praise  or  bkme,  apart  from  the  character  of  the 
acts  by  which  they  earn  either  the  one  or  the  other.  There  is  no 
novelty  in  this  mode  of  criticitdng  utilitarian  morality.  We  cannot 
say  as  much  for  the  flippant  tone  with  which  Mr.  Alexander 
treats  his  great  antagonist.  In  his  preface  he  seems  to  have  had  a 
momentary  consciousness  that  it  was  hardly  suitable  to  the  occasion, 

*  *'  Mill  and  Ourlyle :  hn  EzaminatioD  of  Mr.  John  Staart  MiH's  Doctxine  of 
Caoaation  in  Relation  to  Moral  Freedom.  With  an  oocasional  Disoourae  on 
Sauerteig,  by  Smelfungna."  By  P.  Alexander,  M.A.  Edinburgh:  W.  P. 
l<riinmo.    1660. 
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snd  i^sares  bis  readers  that  lie  lias  greatly  modified  its  fiirst  viyacity. 
It  is  a  pity  that  he  has  not  not  reformed  it  altogether.  The  parody 
on  the  first  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  "  Frederick  the  Oreat,"  is 
mach  more  satisfactory.  As  a  mere  imitation  of  style  it  is  not  equal 
to  Mr.  Lowell's  in  the  "  Biglow  Papers,"  but  there  is  much  good 
sense,  as  well  as  fun,  in  his  protest  against  the  author's  extravagant 
*?  cooking"  of  the  materials  for  his  hero,  and  not  a  little  justice  in  his 
ultimate  conclusion  that  in  spite  of  all  he  may  say  to  the  contrary, 
''there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  morose  Werther  about  Mr.  Carlyle 
himself.'^ 

If  any  (me  wishes  to  get  a  proper  amount  of  enjoyment  out  of 
Mr.  Buskin's  works,  he  must  be  content  to  adopt  the  same  procedure 
^t  he  would  with  one  of  the  later  pictures  of  the  author's  favourite 
artist — ^with  one  of  those  studies  which  used  to  be  christened  with  a 
name  from  the  "  Fallacies  of  Hope,"  because,  we  suppose,  no  name 
could  elsewhere  be  found  for  them.  It  is  in  the  first  place  necessary 
that  you  see  it  at  a  proper  distance,  and  in  the  second,  that  you  reso^ 
lotely  suppress  all  te«idencies  to  criticism.  Tou  must  sit  still  and  look : 
soon  it  will  begin  to  work  upon  you;  its  delicate  observation  and  tender 
suggestiveness  arouse  in  you  a  lyrical  frame  of  mind  akin  to  that 
which  produced  it,  and  the  limits  to  your  enjoyment  beoonte  identical' 
with  those  of  your  own  imagination.  We  cannot  here  discuss  the^ 
question  whether  the  plastic  arts  do  not  forsake  their  legitimate 
sphere  and  means  when  they  rely  upon  m3re  suggestiveness.  We  once 
heard  a  little  boy  ten  yean  old,  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
pressed  for  his  opinion  on  the  Turners  there,  give  the  answer  that  many 
an  adult  would  give  if  he  dared,  "  Well,  they's  messes !"  As  with  < 
Turner  so  with  Buskin:  if  you  give  yourself  up  to  his  eloquent 
declamation— 4f  you  allow  yourself  to  be  passively  acted  upon  by  him 
— you  may  enjov  a  rare  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  the  "  Crown  of 
Wild  Olive;"*  but  beware  of  asking  for  results,  of  criticising  state- 
ments, of  seeking  for  coherence,  or  you  will  be  forced  with  the  little 
boy  to  say  of  his  views  of  Work,  Traffic,  and  War,  that  "they'a 
messes."  That  the  best  and  greatest  work  done  in  the  world  is,  at 
the  time  of  its  doing,  always  the  least  appreciated  and  worst  paid,  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  that  the  world  at  large  is  not  on  a  level 
with  its  greatest  men ;  but  to  draw  from  such  a  way  of*  putting  a' 
trubm  that  no  work  is  good  which  is  not  done  for  its  own  sake  first, 
and  for  its  reward  only  in  a  secondary  sense,  is  to  adopt  a  tone  of 
hyperbolical  exaggeration.  It  is  impossible,  in  a  state  of  society  in 
which  the  division  of  labour  has  been  carried  to  the  extent  it  must  be 
to  make  it  as  productive  as  possible,  that  evenr  labourer  should  feel  an 
artistic  interest  in  the  performance  of  his  innnitesimal  task,  which  in 
the  majority  of  instances  has  no  suggestiveness  of  its  own  to  connect  it- 
with  the  purpose  it  is  ultimately  to  serve.  A  man  works  for  indepen- 
dence and  moral  freedom — for  the  means  of  living  according  to  his 
own  best  insight.    We  are  sure  that  many  who  heard  the  second' 

•  "The  Oown  of  Wild  Olive.     Three  Lecturee  on  Work,  TraMc,  aod  War.** 
Bj  John. Buskin.     London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.    1866. 
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lecture  on  Traffic,  in  which  the  Bradford  manofacturem  are  roondlj 
taken  to  task  for  longing  to  get  rich  that  they  may  become  richer 
atill,  must  have  longed  to  ask  the  eloquent  lecturer,  "  Who  are  you 
that  judgeth  another  man's  servant  ?"  and  have  smiled  at  the  grandi- 
loquence with  which  the  great  announcement  was  made,  that  the 
science  of  the  Production  of  Wealth  was  no  science,  because  it  ha« 
omitted  "  the  study  of  exactly  the  most  important  part  of  the  business, 
the  study  of  spending."  Many  of  his  hearers  might  have  asked, 
*'  Shall  we  disch^*ge  our  gardeners  because  they  do  not  know  in  how 
many  wavs  Soyer  could  cook  the  cabbages  they  cultivate  ?"  The  art 
of  spendmg  is  the  art  of  living,  and  cannot  be  called  a  science  in  any 
intelligible  sense,  and  political  economy  has  never  claimed  to  be  co-ex* 
tensive  with  morals.  There  is  a  singular  absurdity  in  an  artist  invited 
to  give  an  opinion  on  the  style  in  which  ^  new  building  should  be 
erected,  declining  to  do  so  until  those  who  have  invited  him  for  that 
sole  purpose  are  in  a  condition  to  show  that  they  have  k^  all  the 
commandments  of  the  Decalogue  from  their  youth  up.  The  third 
lecture,  on  War,  expatiates  on  our  need  of  government,  and  expresses 
the  author's  scorn  of  liberty.  The  tendency  of  war  to  bring  out  the 
^  full  personal  power  of  the  human  creature  "  is  in  his  opinion  to  be 
taken  advantage  of,  that  the  developed  power  may  be  used  in 
governing  the  fellow-creatures  of  him  who  has  acquired  it.  ^  The 
warrior  is  the  only  ruler :"  so  might  a  housemaid  say,  '*  The  soldier  is 
the  only  lover."  There  is  a  singular  discretion  in  such  words  as 
these  addressed  to  an  audience  of  military  cadets  at  Woolwich : — 

'*  Gentleinen,  I  tell  you  solemnly,  that  the  dhj  is  coming  when  the  soldiers 
of  England  must  be  her  tutors ;  and  the  captains  of  her  army  the  captains 
also  of  her  mind. — ^If  it  is  a  noble  and  wholesome  England,  whose  biddimj^  jou 
are  bound  to  do,  it  is  well ;  but  if  you  are  yourselves  the  best  of  her  heart, 
and  the  England  be  but  a  half«hearted  England,  how  say  jou  of  your  obe- 
dience? You  were  too  proud  to  become  shopkeepers:  are  you  satisfied  then 
to  become  the  servants  of  shopkeepers  P  xou  were  too  proud  to  become 
merchants  or  farmers  yourselves :  will  you  have  merchants  or  farmers  for  your 
fidd-marshals  P  You  bad  no  gifts  of  special  grace  for  Exeter  Hall :  will  you 
have  some  gifted  person  thereat  for  your  commander-in-chief,  to  judge  of  your 
work  and  reward  itP  You  imagine  yourselves  to  be  the  armv  of  England :  how 
if  yon  should  find  yourselves  at  Last  only  the  police  of  her  manufacturing 
towns,  and  Uie  beadles  of  her  Little  Bethels  i" 

If  this  thoufifht  is  edifying,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  truthfulness  or 
candour  of  such  a  comparison  as  the  following.  After  quoting  from 
Mdller's  "Dorians"  a  description  of  the  Spart^  battle  array,  he  con- 
tinues :— 

"  Such  was  the  war  of  the  greatest  soldiers  who  prayed  to  heathen  cods. 
What  Christian  war  is,  preached  bv  Christian  ministers,  let  any  one  tell  you 
who  saw  the  sacred  crowning,  ana  heard  the  sacred  flute-playing,  and  was 
inspired  and  sanctified  by  the  divinely  measured  and  musical  language  of  any 
North  iLmerican  regiment  preparing  for  its  charge.  And  what  is  the  relative 
cost  of  life  in  pagan  and  Christian  war,  let  this  one  fact  tell  you :  the  Spartans 
won  the  decisive  battle  of  Corinth  with  the  loss  of  eight  men;  the  victors  at 
indecisive  Gettysburgh  confess  to  the  loss  of  30,000 !" 

Does  Mr.  Buskin  mean  to  convey  to  a  lot  of  immature  boys,  that 
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the  Spartans  fought  for  a  nobler  carose  at  Cont»^^  ^^  .y^Q  North 
Americans  did  at  Gettysburgh  ?  Is  the  defence  of  the^^^w.,  ^^  j^^ 
under  which  we  live  less  noble  than  the  desire  of  domination  P  And  as  luc 
the  comparative  carnage,  the  illustration  is  simplj  fabified ;  for  if  but 
eight  Spartans  died  at  Corinth  on  the  day  refenred  to,  it  was  fatal  to 
at  least  4000  other  Greeks — a  greater  percentage  of  all  engaged  than 
fell  at  Gettysburgh,  if  we  are  not  mistaken ;  and  what  did  the  battle  of 
Corinth  decide  that  can  be  compared  to  the  effects  which  flowed  from 
the  decisive  repulse  at  Gettysburgh,  the  turning-point  of  a  conflict 
wa^ed,  by  its  victors  at  least,  in  a  cause  higher  and  nobler,  because 
willingly  and  of  set  purpose  entered  on  for  other  than  immediately 
selfish  ends,  than  Marathon  itself,  unless  it  be  more  heroic  to  defend 
yourself  from  slavery  than  to  expose  your  life  to  deliver  others  from 
it.  But  judgment,  discretion,  moderation,  modesty,  are  not  the 
qualities  to  be  looked  for  in  the  recent  works  of  Mr.  Buskin  ;  they  are 
full  of  vague  purposes,  illuminated  by  the  golden  exhalations  of  imagi- 
nation and  sentiment,  but  of  practical  ends  and  immediately  attainable 
means  to  them,  no  word.  Isolated  passages  of  the  greatest  verbal 
beauty  abound,  but  they  do  not  gam  from  their  context,  and  are 
often  spoilt  by  fanciful  etymologies,  and  by  a  play  of  words  that  is 
more  like  music  than  rational  discourse,  charming,  if  only  you  can 
read  without  thinking,  but  utterly  misleading  if  you  resign  yourself  to 
do  so. 

It  is  a  curious  and  somewhat  significant  fact  that  almost  all  the 
writers  who  have  recently  treated  the  question  of  an  extension  of  the 
elective  franchise  give  in  their  adherence,  with  more  or  less  decision,  to 
Mr.  Hare's  plan  for  collecting  the  votes  of  those  who  are  to  possess  it. 
Whatever  may  be  the  qualification  they  suggest,  they  implicitly  or 
expressly  accept  the  principle  of  personal  representation.  Though  far 
from  clear  in  the  ultimate  outcome  of  his  book,  the  Rev.  J.  D. 
Maurice,*  in  his  "  Bepresentation  and  Education  of  the  People,"  thinks 
that  this  plan  would  be  found  easy  and  simple  in  its  operation.  There 
is  a  provoking  tone  of  I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  think  such  a 
thing  under  vague  and  indefinite  conditions,  which  runs  through  the 
whole  of  his  treatise,  and  makes  it  anything  but  pleasant  reading.  We 
long  for  a  word  of  definite  purpose,  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  constantly 
deferred  promises  through  a  tolerably  thick  volume  of  homiletic  mora- 
lizing. The  prevailing  idea,  which  is  made  to  pass  for  much  more  than 
it  is  worth,  is  found  in  his  endeavour  to  show,  by  a  singularly  allu- 
sional  wav  of  describing  the  growth  of  the  influence  of  the  Lower 
House,  that  the  "people"  and  " commons"  of  England  have  always 
been,  and  in  a  sense,  always  should  be,  two  very  diflerent  things ;  and 
that  it  la  only  by  organiztng  themselves  that  successive  classes  of  the 
people  can  ^vate  themselves  out  of  their  "  fragmentarv"  condition  into 
that  of  a  really  political  power.  Although  his  whole  book  proceeds 
upon  the  acknowledgment  of  the  urgent  need  of  a  wider  spread  of 
education,  and  of  the  desirableness  that  those  who  have  the  franchise 

^  "  Chapters  from  English  History  on  the  Representation  and  Education  of  the 
People."    By  J.  D.  Maurice,  MA.    London :  A.  Strahan.    186Q. 
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should  be  ai>  -»trtJletound«rstaAdthe  questionB  which  are  in  the  up-' 
g}^Q^  „^^nfsMuy  its  exercise,  he  is  driven  to  oonfess,  ^  that  the  exercise 
m  question  might  itself  perhaps  be  a  bettw  discipline,  morally  and  intel- 
lectually, than  the  knowledge  which  some  demand  as  the  condition  prece- 
dent to  its  acquisition,  provided  the  iemeqfiti  being  atnut  eould  onoe 
he  awakened.**  This  is  much  the  same  thing  as  if  he  said  it  would  b& 
an  excellent  thing  that  boys  were  trusted  in  the  water,  provided  always 
they  first  knew  how  to  swim.  If  anything  has  t^ded  more  than 
another  to  confuse  the  idea  of  duty  attached  to  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise,  it  is,  that  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  a  few,  who  have  tiiua 
been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  still  smidler  number,  whose  personal 
interests  have  led  them,  and  whose  position  has  enabled  them,  to  pot 
extraneous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  discharge. 

A  much  more  manly  and  emphatic  adherence  is  ffiven  to  Mr.  Hare's 
scheme  by  Lord  Hobart,^  in  a  volume  of  '^  Essays,  which  he  has  just 
collected  from  the  pages  of  Macmillan's  Magazine,  who  qualifies  it  as 
*'  a  machinery  so  admirably  adapted  to  make  representation,  once  for  all, 
that  which  it  proposes  to  be,  that  it  may  hid  said  to  be  the  natural 
and  proper  instrument  for  the  purpose."  Though  Lord  Hobart  fears 
too  low  a  franchise,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  give  a  preponderat- 
ing influence  to  the  working  classes,  he  exposes  in  the  most  complete 
manner  the  anomalies  of  the  existbg  distribution  of  parliamentary 
seats.  But  it  may  very  reasonably  be  pleaded  that  no  possible  local 
distribution  can  be  without  its  anomalies,  while  the  very  basis  of  popu- 
lation on  which  the  distribution  must  be  founded  might  of  itself 
euffgest,  what  it  seems  hardly  ever  really  to  do,  that  there  is  something 
radically  wrong  in  the  whole  system  which  so  absolutely  localizes  every 
member.  The  petty  local  interests  and  provincial  prejudices  of  every 
i>orough  are  encouraged  and  fostered,  to  the  hindrance  of  the  growth 
of  national  feeling  and  enlightened  patriotism.  In  the  upshot  it  has 
come  to  this :  th^  towns  which  once  grumbled  at  sending  a  representa« 
tive  to  tax  them,  now  growl  at  the  prospect  of  losing  the  bribes  by 
which  they  are  induced  to  send  members  to  Parliament  to  tax  them- 
selves and  others. 

Another  veiy  excellent  essay  on  ^'Principles  of  Beform  in  the 
Sufirage,"  by  Mr.  Shadworth  H.  Hodgson,^  equally  disregards  the 
interminable  discussions  which  any  conceivable  scheme  of  distribution 
brings  with  it.  Although  encumbered  with  a  scientific  and  somewhat 
Ooleridgian  phraseology  of  ideas,  forces,  functions,  powers,  and  sponta- 
neous and  voluntary  actions,  this  essay  offers  a  very  clear  and  intel- 
ligible theory  of  a  possible  system  of  representation,  but  one  which,  we 
think,  is  not  likely  to  find  many  converts.  Its  error,  like  that  of  so  many 
other  schemes  which  attempt  to  reconcile  existing  rights  with  present 
aspirations,  is  that  it  runs  too  much  in  the  direction  of  fortifying  the 
strong  man.  To  us  it  seems  quite  superfluous  to  give  an  exi^  politi- 
cal power  either  to  wealth  or  education ;  if  anything  is  capable  of  self- 

*  '^Pofitksal  Enays."  By  Lord  Hobart  Londoo  :  MacroilUui  and  Co.  1869. 
.  '  *'  PriDoiplet  of  Roform  in  the  Su£Gr«g«.'*  Bj  Shadworth  H.  Hodgson. 
London  :  Longmi^s  aad  Co.    IQ69. 
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defence,  these  are.  The  notion  of  a  cnmolatiTe  fhtnchiae  is  applied 
by  Mr.  Hodgson  in  a  novel  and  interesting  manner.  He  would  divide 
the  whole  conntrv  into  three  constituencies,  which  should  represent 
land,  capital,  and  lahour,  or,  in  the  terms  he  prefers  to  use,  into  interest 
capitalists,  profit  capitaHsts,  and  labourers.  ''  The  last  of  these  three 
omstituencies,  which  should  comprise  every  self-supporting  male 
adult,  should  return  one-third  of  the  members ;  the  second,  which  should 
comprehend  every  one  who  occupies  a  house  in  town  or  country  of  £15  a 
year  value,  should  return  another  third ;  and  the  first  constituency, 
limited  to  those  who  had  an  income  of  £1000  a  year  in  land,  rent  charges, 
money  on  mortgage,  or  in  the  funds,  should  return  the  remaining  third. 
The  first  dass  would  then  enjoy  three  franchises,  but  would  be  supreme 
only  in  the  last ;  the  second  would  enjoy  two,  but  would  be  supreme 
only  in  the  second ;  the  third  class  would  enjoy  but  one,  but  in  that  on^ 
would  in  their  turn  be  supreme."  From  Mr.  Hodgson  we  have  again 
renewed  testimony  to  the  '^  excellence  of  Mr.  Hare*s  scheme  of  taking 
the  votes."  This  essay  is  full  of  systematic  and  coherent  thought,  and 
will  reward  every  reader  who  can  appreciate  originality  and  definitenees 
of  purpose.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  not  one  of  these 
gentlemen  who  have  seriouslv  studied  the  question  seem  to  think  it 
necessary  to  touch  upon  anything  but  a  reform  of  the  suflfrage ;  the 
contrast  between  thinking  out  the  best  system,  and  talking  about  th^ 
best  that  can  be  got,  cannot  be  better  displayed  than  by  a  comparison 
between  these  books  and  the  late  debate.  The  essential  point  to  the 
House  has  been  one  they  did  not  think  worthy  of  notice ;  indeed  they 
seem  to  have  felt,  what  every  one  out  of  the  House  feels,  that  there  is 
a  kind  of  dishonesty  in  an  attempt  to  tie  the  hands  of  a  new  consti- 
tuency,  by  determining  beforehand,  through  chaffering  compromises  in 
the  local  distribution  of  the  new  political  power,  how  it  should  be 
exercised  when  once  it  comes  into  operation.  The  House  has  itself 
exhibited  all  the  &ults  of  the  pettiest  constituency  which  sends  a 
member  to  a  seat  in  it.  The  animating  thought  has  been,  not  how 
the  nation  would  be  affected  by  an  extended  suffrage,  but  how  the 
House  itself  would  appreciate  its  hypothetical  results.  Little  Ped« 
lington  acts  on  the  same  principles. 

Sfr.  Baxter's  "Analysis  of  the  Franchise  Retums,'*^  which  gained 
honourable  mention  from  Mr.  Lowe,  is  a  laborious  and  useful  summary 
of  the  effects  of  the  reduced  borough  franchise  on  the  character  of  the 
constituencies,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  convey  the  terrible  warning 
it  intended.  The  worst  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  may  possibly 
be  more  easily  misled,  but  it  is  fully  as  certain  that  thev  cannot  be  so 
easily  bought. 

A  very  fair  notion  of  the  operation,  if  not  a  full  one  of  the  origin, 
of  Irish  Tenant  Eight,  may  be  gained  from  a  pamphlet  published  by 
Lord  Dufferin,^  which  contains  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  oH 

7  "The  Franchiae  Returns  Critically  Examined, &o."  By R. D. Baxter, M. A. 
Snd  Edition.     London  :  E.  Stanford.     1866. 

*  "  Contribntions  to  an  Inqoiry  into  the  State  of  Ireknd.**  By  the  Eight  Hon. 
Lord  Dofferin,  M.P.    London :  J.  Morray.    liB66. 
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Lord  Qrey's  motion,  an  address  at  a  tenants'  dinner,  and  His  examinaiioii 
before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Tenure  and  Im- 
provement of  Land  (Ireland)  Bill.  The  simple  facts  of  the  case  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  old  proverb,  '*Our  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and 
their  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge."  The  difficulties  with  which  a  well 
meaning  landlord  has  tocontend,are  the  growth  of  generations  of  negled^ 
which  have  resulted  in  producing  a  state  of  society  and  a  tone  of 
opinion  which  place  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
landlord  who  wishes  to  stand  on  a  just  and  simple  commercial  footing 
with  his  tenants.  The  exceptional  peculiarity  of  Lreland,  is  that  for 
manv  generations  it  has  been  the  tenant  who  has  done  everything  for 
the  land ;  not  only  raising  every  necessary  farm  building,  including  the 
house  he  lives  in,  but  often  reclaiming  from  a  marsh  or  from  a  ston^ 
waste  the  space  which  he  ultimately  turns  into  remunerative  land.  This 
IS  one  way  in  which  the  tenant  right  custom  originated,  and  when  we 
consider  that  agricultural  pursuits  were  the  only  resource  of  an  almost 
starving  population,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  amounts  paid  for  an 
opportunity  of  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door  were  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  commercial  value  where  the  pressure  of  the  population 
on  the  means  of  subsistence  was  less  general  and  severe.  The  cocomon 
sentiment  which  such  a  state  of  society  produces  among  its  members 
is  no  doubt  often  taken  advantage  of  by  persons  who  have  no  fair  claim 
to  the  consideration  it  looks  for  and  demands.  But  may  not  something 
also  be  said  of  the  sentiment  with  which  the  owners  of  landed  property 
look  upon  their  legal  rights  P  These  have  grown  up  in  England  amid  a 
very  diffisrent  state  of  things,  and  have  resulted  from  very  different 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant.  After  reading  the  instructive 
materials  which  Lord  Dufferin  has  here  brought  together,  few,  we  think, 
can  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  It^  rights  may  be  pushed  to  an  extreme 
equall  V  exaggerated.  The  complete  n^lect  of  all  proprietary  duties  by 
Insh  landlords  in  times  gone  by  has  brought  the  whole  question  of 
property  in  land  into  a  shape  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  interests 
of  their  descendants.  That  Lord  Dufferin  is  on  the  right  road  to  the 
only  possible  solution  of  these  difficulties,  must,  we  think,  be  allowed,but 
that  he  should  find  it  rough  and  thorny  need  surprise  no  one.  A  very 
able  statement  of  the  tenants'  case  will  be  found  in  a  correspondence 
between  him  and  the  executors  of  one  of  his  tenants ;  and  in  his  appendix 
a  number  of  statistical  tables  illustrating  the  condition  of  Ireland  are 
brought  together  in  a  way  that  gives  additional  force  and  interest  to 
this  otherwise  valuable  pamphlet. 

Sir  W.  Eraser's  attack  on  parochial  vestries*  is  not  only  very  wdl 
worth  reading  for  the  sake  of  the  unequivocal  justice  of  his  angry 
remarks,  but  is  highly  amusing  from  the  tone  he  maintains  through- 
out, which  would  be  the  height  of  extravagance  if  such  a  thing  were 
possible  as  exaggeration  when  London  nuisances  are  to  be  described. 
Some  of  his  praises  of  the  metropolis  are  worthy  of  Dick  Whittington 
himself.    There  was,  some  months  since,  a  talk  of  a  Bill  to  be  brought 
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before  the  Honse  by  one  of  the  most  competent  of  its  members,  which 
would  have  handled  the  whole  subject  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
gone  far  to  meet  his  most  romantic  wishes,  but  we  belieye  that  some 
vested  interest,  considered,  at  least  for  the  time,  insurmountable,  has 
indefinitelj  postponed  it.  That  we  should  have  drinkable  water,  gas 
that  gives  light  without  filling  our  rooms  with  poison,  streets  that  are 
safe  and  clean,  fordable  in  winter,  and  tolerably  free  from  dust  in  l^e 
spring  and  summer,  with  some  kind  of  order  in  the  traffic  which  rather 
chokes  than  uses  them,  are  indeed  things  so  easily  attainable,  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  we  do  not  possess  them  except  that 
if  we  once  enjoyed  them,  they  would  be  ever  afber  looked  upon  as 
necessaries  of  life.  Sir  W.  Eraser  speaks  to  an  already  converted 
audience,  but  in  spite  of  the  obviousness  of  everything  he  says,  there  is 
80  much  liveliness  and  vigour  in  his  attack,  that  few  will  regret  the 
minutes  they  may  devote  to  his  little  book. 

M.  Auguste  Laugel  has  just  published,  both  in  French  and  English, 
those  admirable  letters  on  the  United  States  during  the  War  which 
he  originally  sent  to  the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mandes  in  the  autumn  of 
1864  and  the  sprint  of  1865.^^  We  know  not  of  a  more  reliable 
'account.  The  varied  accomplishments,  acute  political  discrimination^ 
and  sympathetic  insight  into  the  various  tendencies,  not  only  of  the 
two  great  parties  into  which  the  United  States  may  at  present  be 
said  to  be  divided,  but  also  into  all  the  cross  divisions  between  east 
and  west,  make  this  volume  in  the  highest  degree  valuable.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  best  books  on  America  should  be 
written  by  Frenchmen ;  that  it  should  be  so,  is  very  natural,  but  it  is 
not  the  less  to  be  deplored  both  by  Americans  and  Englishmen.  We 
on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  too  much  alike,  and  our  feelings 
partake  of  the  character  of  family  jealousies.  We  dwell  upon  our 
differences,  and  take  but  little  notice  of  what  we  have  in  common :  like 
members  of  the  same  household,  who  do  not  see  their  family  likeness, 
but  take  notice  only  of  the  marks  which  dbtinguish  them  from  one 
another.  The  sharp  sayings  and  mutual  houtades  which  pass  between 
US  would  be  intolerable  were  it  not  for  the  fund  of  unexpressed  esteem 
which  they  disguise  and  cover.  One  of  the  most  important  effects  of 
the  war,  a  result  that  was  continually  thrusting  itself  on  M.  Laugel's 
observation,  is  the  manner  in  which  it  has,  as  it  were,  pulled  the 
United  States  together,  and  given  them  a  strong  national  feeling  and 
determined  union,  founded  in  common  suffering  and  combined  exertion 
for  a  noble  and  national  aim,  that  will  henceforth  hold  in  adequate 
subjection  the  otherwise  desirable  local  patriotism  of  the  particular 
states.  The  Union  is  well  worth  the  enormous  price  that  has  be^i 
paid  for  it,  and  now  the  price  itself  has  become  an  external  testimony 
to  those  whose  prejudices  blind  them  to  its  value.  M.  Laugel  might 
very  justifiably  have  given  a  more  comprehensive  title  to  his  work,  for 
his  review  of  the  condition  of  parties  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
and  his  history  of  the  movements  connected  with  it,  is  so  complete, 
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and  at  the  same  time  so  disengaged  from  transitory  and  unimportant 
particulars,  that  it  ^fbrds  the  clearest  and  most  intelligible  account 
extant  of  the  whole  strujrgle.  His  chapter  on  th^  populations  of  the 
West  is  deserving  of  the  uulest  attention ;  their  character  and  tendencies 
have  never  been  so  well  described,  and  their  importance  on  the  future 
of  the  great  republic  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

*'  Ihe  true  America,*'  savs  M.  Laugel,  "  only  hegjma  for  the  western  farmer 
on  his  own  slope  of  the  Alleghany  dudn ;  the  national  pride  that  boms  in  his 
heart  is  not  ^d  l^  democratic  passion  alone  ^  it  is  also  inspired  by  the  sight 
of  those  botaodless  plains  open  to  his  ambition,  by  those  giant  nvers,  some 
runiing  to  the  polar  regions,  others  to  the  tropic  seas.  The  old  states  have 
remained  in  many  respects  dej^dent  on  Earo{^.  They  borrow  ftom  it,  not 
only  goods  and  machmes,  but  ideas.  The  West  entirely  escapes  the  Enrofyeaa 
influence.  By  I  cannot  tell  what  mexplioable  charm,  what  poweifful  fascina- 
tion, those  who  go  towards  the  Bjockj  Mountains  never  look  back  to  the 
Atlantic.  The  emigrant  from  New  England  never  regrets  on  the  prairies  the 
hills  where  he  was  lM)m,  the  Irishman  never  dreams  of  going  back  to  his  damp 
island ;  the  German  himself  faithful  still  to  his  native  Unguage,  becomes  un- 
faithful to  his  country.  From  these  varied  sources  springs  a  new  race,  strong 
as  the  generous  soil  that  rears  it,  proud  and  independent.  The  love  of  liberty 
and  the  feeling  of  equality  become  like  coDgenital  passions  for  it;  its  political' 
eonvictions  are  not,  as  with  the  European,  arms  against  a  tyranny ;  it  is  not 
obliged  to  wrap  them  in  formulas ;  its  faith  is  a  living  futh.  It  is  of  the 
American  of  the  West,  above  all,  that  it  can  be  said  that  he  not  only  believes 
himself  to  be,  but  that  he  is,  the  equal  of  all  around  him.  The  democratic 
spirit  of  the  West  is  the  virgin  material  that  nothing  has  as  yet  tarnished." 

This  is  the  society  which  produced  Abraham  Lincoln ;  and  thero 
surely  was  something  of  a  profound  national  instinct  in  the  feeling 
which  prompted  the  people  of  the  various  states  to  seek  within  its 
limits  a  President  who  should  be  before  all  things  and  in  the  fuUeet 
sense,  American.  To  us  it  often  seems  that  the  late  President's  life 
was  a  kind  of  symbol  of  the  life  to  come  of  the  nation  which  he  led 
through  its  renovating  crisis ;  and  that  the  unity  and  simplicity  which 
an  increased  knowled^  rev^ds  in  him,  will  more  and  more  display 
itself  in  our  estimate  of  his  countrymen  with  the  growth  of  our  insight 
into  American  character.  M.  Laugel's  chapter  on  Mr.  Lincoln  is 
admirably  judicious  and  discriminating.  All  the  cavils  of  party  and 
insinuations  of  opponents  fall  down  before  the  simple  evidence  of  a 
constantly  present  sense  of  duty,  and  of  the  most  complete  and  thorough 
devotion  to  it.  Of  such  men  only  is  Schiller's  saying  Mly  true,  that 
they  increase  with  their  increasing  sphere.  Another  account^  ^  of  that 
important  life  has  been  published  here  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow,  at  first 
in  the  pages  of  **  Good  Words,"  and  consequenl^y  encumbered  by  many 
words  that  are  merely  goody.  The  plan,  however,  on  which  it  is  put 
together  is  a  well  conceived  one.  The  President  is  made  to  draw  his 
own  portrait ;  his  numerous  speeches  are  more  or  less  fully  reported, 
and  connected  with  one  another  by  narrative  or  comment.  The 
evidence  of  a  purpose  settled  from  the  first,  but  controlled  by  a  respect 
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for  the  l^al  rights  of  those  who  opposed  its  ezecutioo,  the  patience 
with  which  the  oppcNrtunity  was  waited  for,  and  the  nohle  assumption 
of  the  entire  responsibility  when  at  kst  he  felt  that  he  could  act  as 
president  in  the  sense  of  his  speeches  as  a  senator,  shines  forth  from  a 
continuous  perusal  of  these  records  in  a  manner  that  puts  to  shame 
the  shallow  and  ignorant  judgments  which  have  been  passed  upon 
each  stage  of  his  progress  towards  the  Emancipation  Proclamation* 
His  oration  at  the  consecration  of  the  burial-ground  at  Gettysburgh 
has  but  one  equal,  in  that  pronounced  upon  those  who  fell  during  the 
first  year  of  the  Pelopounesian  war,  and  in  one  respect  it  is  superior 
to  that  great  speech.  It  is  not  only  more  natural,  fuller  of  feeling, 
more  touching  and  pathetic,  but  we  know  with  absolute  certainty  that 
it  was  really  delivered.  Nature  here  faurly  takes  precedence  of  Art, 
even  though  it  be  the  Art  of  Thucydides. 

But  if  any  remain  who  are  atill  blind  to  the  moral  and  political 
grandeur  that  is  represented  by  America,  they  may  perhaps  become 
converted  by  the  pleadings  of  Sir  Morton  Peto,  who  shows  after  a 
very  American  and  exhaustive  fashion,  in  a  volume^'  bristling  with 
statistics,  what  is  the  future  which  its  physical  resources  promise  to 
its  inhabitants  with  a  certainty  that  does  not  admit  of  dispute* 
Based  on  those  census  returns  for  which  Americans  have  so  strong  a 
taste  and  aptitude,  his  views  of  the  condition  of  the  population,  of  the 
state  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  mineral  industrv  and  commercei 
must  make  this  volume  highly  popular  among  all  who  have,  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  great  republic.  As  might  be  expected,  he 
is  full  of  information  on  the  railway  system  and  general  financial 
prospects,  and  equally  full  of  ccmtidence  in  the  prosperity  which  they 
promise.  Of  the  South  he  thinks  that  after  five  years'  peace  they  will 
export  double  the  value  of  their  late  cotton  production.  This  opinion, 
it  is  true,  was  expressed  before  the  very  decided  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  President  and  the  Eepublican  party  had  displayed  itself. 
But  that  very  difference  has  assumed  such  an  exaggerated  expression 
on  both  sides,  that  the  conditions  of  a  compromise  cannot  fail  to 
suggest  themselves  to  a  practical  race,  famed,  like  their  ancestors, 
for  that  method  of  settling  their  political  dissensions.  That  the  South 
should  return  to  the  House  of  Eepresentatiyes  more  powerful  by  thirty 
members  than  it  was  before  the  war  is  a  result  the  North  cannot 
accept.  It  may  be  equally  inexpedient  that  the  North  should  be 
allowed  to  politically  expatriate  their  southern  fellow-countrymen 
imtil  1870.  But  when  a  simple  amendment,  ''that  the  Basis  of 
Bepresentation  should  henceforth  be  sought  in^the  number  of  qualified 
voters,  instead  of  the  population  of  each  state,"  promises  a  settlement 
which  would  meet  the  views  of  the  temperate  North  and  be  at  the 
same  time  probably  accepted  by  the  South,  we  need  not  expect  that 
the  dead* lock  of  legislative  and  executive  opposition  will  long  be  allowed 
to  last. 

If  there  are  difficulties,  and  few  will  deny  that  they  are  almost 
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inBunnountable,  in  writing  a  fresh  and  original  book  about  Venice,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  M.  Howells  deserves  all  the  reputation  which 
can  flow  from  overcoming  them.^  His  book  does  not  revel  in  new 
descriptions  of  thrice-described  Palaces,  and  b  not  inordinately  stuffed 
out  with  scraps  of  half  digested  Venetian  history.  The  picturesque 
streets,  the  balmy  and  caressing  atmosphere,  are  constantly  felt,  and 
afford  an  ever-present  local  tone  to  all  he  writes  of  the  place  he  had 
lived  in  long  enough  to  love  with  the  love  of  knowledge.  And  not  the 
place  only,  but  the  people  as  they  live  at  the  present  day.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  people,  and  Venetian  society,  that  offered  themselves  to  him  as  the 
supremely  interesting  things.  This  point  of  view  is  one  which  is  always 
present  in  the  minds  of  cultivated  Americans,  and  gives  to  their  remarks 
a  freshness  and  apparent  originality  which  we  seldom  find,  except  in 
the  very  highest  class  of  European  travellers.  There  is  hardly  a  feature 
of  Venetian  life  that  escapes  his  sympathetic  observation,  and  his 
familiarity  with  both  place  and  people  ofben  suggests  to  him  little 
domestic  dramas  attached  to  the  merest  trifles  that  fall  in  his  way, 
which  he  treats  with  a  certain  delicate  humour  that  is  very  engaging. 
We  suppose  he  was  consul  to  the  United  States  in  Venice,  and  should 
like  nothing  better,  if  we  were  going  there,  and  he  still  held  his  post, 
than  an  introduction  to  him  from  some  friend  he  wished  to  oblige. 

M.  Feydeau,  whose  method  of  inculcating  virtue  has  mainly  con- 
sisted in  drawing  elaborate  pictures  of  vice,  has  been  greatly  scandalized 
by  the  speech  which  M.  Dupin  made  agamst  female  extravagance  and 
genera]  luxury  ;^^  some  side  shafts,  which  he  directed  against  a  certain  class 
of  modern  French  novels,  have  brought  the  righteous  indignation  of  M. 
Feydeau  in  torrents  on  his  head.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
general  scope  of  M.  Dupin's  remarks  should  meet  with  fair  treatment 
at  such  hands.  The  position  that  civilization  and  luxury  are  convertible 
terms,  however  it  may  be  supported  by  epigrams  and  witty  retorts,  is 
too  plainly  inadequate  for  the  purpose  to  which  M.  Feydeau  puts  it. 
But  as  a  tour  de  force,  especially  in  its  early  chapters,  this  little  volume 
is  amusing,  and  not  a  little  plucky  in  the  self-elected  champion  of  rouge, 
crinoline,  and  false  hair.  We  hope  he  will  meet  with  an  appropriate 
reward  horn  every  woman  he  meets  of  the  character  of  his  own  Fanny. 

The  second  volume  of  Messrs.  Fullarton's  "  Imperial  Gazetteer"^**  has 
i^peared,  and  maintains  all  those  qualities  of  amplitude  and  complete- 
ness which  we  admired  in  the  first. 

"  Two  Months  on  the  Tobique"  ^^  is  a  selection  from  the  papers  of  an 
emigrant  to  New  Brunswick,  who,  after  trying  his  fortune  in  Australia, 
resolved  to  make  experhnent  of  the  very  different  life  which  is  offered 
by  North  American  woods.  The  spe<nal  reasons  for  the  enterprise, 
and,  indeed,  any  biographical  details,  have  been  withheld  by  the 

^  <<  Venetian  Life.'*    By  W.  D.  HoweUs.     London  :  Triibner  and  Co.     1866. 
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editor  of  these  posthnmoag  papers.  They  seemed  to  him,  and  we 
think  with  justice,  to  possess  hterary  and,  aA  far  as  feeling  is  concerned, 
poetical  merit  sufficient  to  jostifv  their  publication  on  that  ground 
alone.  Their  author,  by  way  of  determinmg  whether  the  frost-bound 
reffions  of  the  north  of  New  Brunswick  offered  insurmountable  diffi*, 
cmties  to  a  fanning  settlement,  determined  to  pass  a  winter  alone  ia 
the  woods,  though  why  his  solitary  experience  would  be  more  con* 
elusive  ths^  those  he  could  ha?e  gained  with  a  company  of  lumberers, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand ;  at  any.  rate,  he  found  that  the  depths 
of  a  North  American  forest  in  these  latitudes  were  intolerable  in 
winter  without  society.  The  loneliness  of  his  situation  forced  him  to 
put  down  the  feelinss  of  the  moment  in  his  journal,  and  we  think  that 
a  frosty  wilderness  m  winter  has  never  been  better  described.  The 
absence  of  every  other  object  of  sympathy  forces  him  into  a  kind  of 
communion  and  fellowship  with  the  wild  creatures  around  him,  which, 
often  finds  vent  in  poetical  reveries  of  great  delicacy  and  pathos.  When 
he  could  no  longer  endure  his  isolation  he  returned  over  the  frozen 
river  to  h!^  fellows,  who  were  not  more  than  twenty  miles*  distance, 
but  yet  separated  from  him  by  no  trifling  obstacles  of  ice  and  snow. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  nearest  camp  of  lumberers  or  woodcutters,  he 
found  that  he  had  aU  along  been  a  subject  of  amused  curiosity,  while  he 
thought  himself  cut  off  from  all  human  sympathy;  and  we  must  confess 
that  seems  to  us  the  most  natural  sentiment  &ey  could  have  enter-, 
tained  concerning  him. 

We  greatly  doubt  whether  Mr.  Farley^*  will  produce  in  the  minds  of 
his  readers  the  confidence  he  expresses  in  the  resources  and  prospects 
of  Turkey.  His  volume,  however,  is  not  the  less  valuable  on  that 
account.  He  displays  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  his 
book  contains  a  mass  of  information  that  will  be  of  the  greatest  service 
to  all  who  have  relations  with  any  part  of  the  Sultan's  dominions.  His 
admiration  of  the  integrity  and  energy  of  the  present  Turkish 
ministry  makes  him  hope  aU  things  from  men  so  devoted  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  country.  But  even  when  he  has  described  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  they  have  undertaken,  and  displaced  in  the 
fullest  manner  the  unimproved  and  almost  inaccessible  provmces  of  the 
empire,  he  does  not  seem  to  appreciate  that  there  is  something  as 
necessary  to  success  as  an  intelligence  thoroughly  European,  or  that 
without  capital  and  the  means  it  iJone  affords  of  realizing  the  resources 
on  which  he  is  so  eloquent,  the  procedures  of  the  Turkish  Goveiiiment. 
are  much  too  far  advanced  for  the  population  which  are  to  be  affected 
by  them.  The  work  of  a  hundred  years  cannot  be  done  in  one  gene- 
ration. European  principles  of  revenue  and  taxation  cannot  be  made 
prevalent  in  such  an  empire  by  mere  proclamation.  The  difficulties 
are  overwhelming,  and,  in  our  opinion,  Mr.  Farley  keeps  too  much  out 
of  sight  the  enormous  and  almost  insurmountable  ones  that  are  in- 
volve in  the  Turkish  religion  and  social  system.  The  arguments  on 
which  he  relies  are  almost  exclusively  commercial  ones,  which  are  very 
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powerM  with  those  for  whom  the  hook  is  written,  but  singularly 
otherwise  with  those  of  whom  it  treats.  A  very  good  aocount  will  be 
found  of  Fuad  Pacha's  recent  consolidation  of  the  interior  debt, 
eoloured  no  doubt  bj  personal  regard  for  the  (irand  Vizier,  but  still 
complete  and  valuable.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  remariis  on 
the  difficulties  which  the  '*  Capitulations"  throw  in  the  way  of 
any  effective  settlement  of  western  Europeans  in  the  country.  The 
abuses  of  our  coDsular  jurisdictions  are  spoken  of  as  they  deserve,  but 
without  exaggeration  or  bitterness,  though  it  would  have  been  very 
easy  to  have  fallen  into  an  excess  of  eithw.  In  the  Appendix  are 
given  the  chief  edicts  of  the  Porte,  and  such  commercial  treaties  as  are 
at  present  the  basis  of  trade  between  resident  Europeans  and  iiie 
€K>vemment. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  provoking  about  all  the  explorers 
of  the  NDe  sources.  The  incredulity  with  which  this  journal  recdved 
Captain  Speke's  announcement  is  well  known ;  and  now  Mr.  Baker 
gives  us  a  more  coherent  aooount,^^  indeed,  but  with  the  strange 
iatality  which  attends  all  travellers  in  these  regions,  he  allow%  the  proof 
of  his  views  to  be  an  argumentative  one,  d^nding  upon  reports  and 
his  own  judgment  of  them,  rather  than  on  a  positive  investigation.  We* 
are  far  from  feeling  inclined  to  insinuate  that  he  ought  to  have  puraoed 
the  route  open  to  him  by  the  northern  outlet  of  the  Lute  ^age  o£ 
Soeke,  which  he  has  determined  to  be  a  much  more  important  body 
of  water  than  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  reasons  he  gives  for  not. 
adopting  this  course  are  a  full  personal  justification,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  are  but  a  renewed  instance  of  that  fatality  which  attends  all 
expeditions  into  this  wretched  country.  Simply  as  a  book  of  travel  and^ 
adventure,  as  an  intelliffible  account  of  the  native  races  and  their 
politics,  his  book  is  greatly  superior  to  those  of  Speke  and  Grant.  The 
friendly  manner  in  which  he  declines  to  rob  the  former  of  his  laurels: 
can  hide  from  very  few  the  fact  of  his  persuasion  that  there  is  posi-. 
tively  no  connexion  between  the  two  lakes,  the  Victoria  and  the  Albert 
Nyanza.  The  Somerset  of  Speke  does  indeed  run  into  the  latter  of 
these  lakes  at  Magungo,  but  that  it  also  flows  from  the  former  is  not 
proved  by  Speke,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  levels  established  by  the 
two  travellers.  The  total  result  of  all  this  courageous  endurance  of 
every  kind  of  physical  want  and  of  the  most  tormenting  diseaaes,. 
amounts  to  little  more  than  that  in  our  future  maps  of  Africa  we  caa 
exchange  the  old  notice  of  '*  here  there  be  elephants,"  for  the  equally 
true  but  equally  vague  one  of  "  here  there  be  lakes."  The  notion  of 
possible  trade  and  of  ultimate  civilization  in  its  traces,  is  inconsistent 
with  anv  sober  estimate,  either  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  or  of  the. 
difficulties  of  transport  from  them.  The  ethnographical  gain  seems  to 
us  to  be  but  very  small.  The  character  of  savages  is  identical  wher-. 
ever  they  are  found :  the  small  differences  which  they  display  flow, 
directly  from  the  greater  or  less  difficulty  with  which  they  supply  their 
physical  needs.     In  a  general  sense  it  may  be  said  that,  within  certaia' 

V  **  The  Albert  Nyanta,  Grefti  Bamn  of  the  NU^  aqd  EzploratioQ  of  Nile 
Souroee.**  By  S.  W.  Baker,  M.A.,  F.B.G.S.  %  vols.  London  :  MacoMlUn  a^ 
Co.    1866. 
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limits,  the  less  the  difficulty  the  greater  the  savagery.  The  whole 
coQDtiy  south  of  Gk)ndoroko  is  utterly  demoralized  by  the  slave-trade, 
li^thout  much  care  for  the  future  in  any  shape,  how  can  a  savage 
African  guide  himself  by  such  ideas  as  he  can  form  of  it  while  subject 
to  a  scourge  that  makes  any  future  but  sudden  death  or  slavery  a  thine 
hardly  to  be  hoped  for.  Of  course  they  live  for  the  furesent  day,  and 
have  no  character  at  all,  except  such  as  may  be  attributed  to  those  whd 
are  under  the  uncontrolled  influence  of  the  desires  of  the  moment.  The 
native  African  is  not  attractive  any  more  than  his  descendants,  wher* 
ever  found.  Mr.  Baker  does  not  love  him,  and  has  very  good  reasoM 
for  his  aversion;  that  many  of  the  natives  he  has  left  behind  him 
entertain  a  more  affectionate  remembrance  of  himself,  we  can  hardly 
imagine ;  that  he  acquired  an  extraordinary  influence  amon^  them,  and 
made  himself  respected  and  feared  in  every  personal  conflict,  is  abun- 
dantly evident,  but  on  the  whole  he  must  have  appeared  a  mysterious 
phenomenon  to  them.  One  of  the  Latooka  chiefs  asked  him  very 
simply,  "  Well,  when  you  have  found  this  lake,  what  will  you  do  with 
it?  and  we  are  afraid  the  Geographical  Society  itself  would  be  as 
much  puzzled  as  Mr.  Baker  to  give  him  a  satisfactory  answer.  Through 
all  the  danger,  suffering,  and  frightful  risks  of  such  a  journey  as  this, 
Mr.  Baker  was  accompanied  by  his  young  wife,  who  more  than  once 
saved  bis  life  in  open  conflict  and  nursed  him  in  disease : — services, 
indeed,  which  he  had  fully  to  return,  for  she  very  nearly  fell  a  saerifioe 
to  the  hardships  they  had  to  endure.  At  one  time  she  was  struck  dowq 
by  a  sim-stroke  and  then  prostrated  bv  brain  fever,  long  after  they  had 
exhausted  ^heir  whole  stock  of  medicmes.  Of  course  it  is  a  personal 
question,  and  within  the  arlntrement  of  individual  liberty,  but  we  must 
confess  we  do  not  see  the  propriety  of  taking  European  women  into  situ- 
ations in  which  they  mu/st  hcud  themselves  ready  for  such  a  resolution  as 
was  indeed,  at  one  time,  agreed  upon  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker,  that  if 
he  succumbed  first  to  the  exhaustion  they  were  both  suffering  under, 
she  should  commit  suicide  to  escape  from  the  tender  amatory  proposals 
of  the  chief  of  the  country  in  which  death  was  staring  them  in  the  face. 

The  "History  of  the  War  in  New  Zealand  "i»  by  Mr.  Fox  is  the 
most  clear  and  connected  account  to  be  met  with  of  that  long  series  of 
unfortunate  mistakes  which  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
attempt  to  govern  a  country  at  the  antipodes  from  the  serene  and  quiet 
regions  of  JDowning-streeti  Mr.  Fox  has  strong  convictions,  and '  is 
prepared  to  hear  them  called  prejudices.  His  views  are  colonial  views, 
and  we  do  not  see  how  any  just  ones  can  be  formed  if  not  in  the  colony. 
If  any  one  should  feel  inclined  to  denounce  him  as  unnecessarily  hostile 
to  the  natives,  we  would  request  him  first  to  ask  himself,  how  he 
would  feel  if  we  had  them  among  ourselves,  say  in  the  West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire.  We  are  afraid  that  the  first  time  they  ate  a  parson,  our 
feelings  would  be  quite  beyond  the  control  of  any  Abori^nes  Protec- 
tion Society.  But  putting  all  feeling  aside,  the  colonist  view  ought  to 
have  a  fair  hearing,  and  it  could  not  be  better  advocated  than  by 
Mr.  Fox. 

I 

"  •*  The  Wftr  in  New  ZeaUnd."  By  W.  :Fox,  M.A.,  late  Ck)lonial  Secretary 
ind  Native  Miniaier  in  the  Colony.    London :  Smith,  Skler^'.aBd- Cok    18^6. 
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¥E  believe  there  ie  a  large  class  of  persons  who  consider  passing 
examinations  as  the  ultimate  end  of  scientific  study.  To 
them  a  short  manual  by  J.  C.  Buckmaster^  will  be  very  acceptable. 
All  the  information  which  it  contains  bears  more  or  less  directly  on 
the  South  Kensington  science  examinations.  The  examination  ps^rs 
of  past  years  are  inserted  in  the  appendix,  and  alluded  to  m  the 
preface.  The  book  is  professedly  designed  as  a  class  book,  and  has 
evidently  been  prepared  after  a  careful  study  of  Dr.  Hoffmann's 
lectures.  But  its  nomenclature  is  simply  chaotic — especially  that  of 
the  portion  devoted  to  inorganic  chemistry.  This  is  perhaps  no  great 
disadvantage,  as  it  is  most  probable  that  anv  sixchemists,  if  requested 
to  write  the  name  and  rational  formulae  of  half  a  dozen  organic  com- 
pounds, woidd  produce  as  many  different  results.  The  work  is 
Ulustrated  by  a  large  number  of  woodcuts,  very  rough,  but  for  the 
most  part  suggestive.  Considering  low  price  and  general  accuracy  it 
may  prove  useful  in  cases  where  cheapness  is  a  necessity  and  where  its 
faults  may  be  corrected  by  the  teacher. 

Mr.  Spencer's  "  Elements  of  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis"*  is  one 
of  the  most  carefully  prepared  manuals  which  it  has  ever  been  our 
good  fortune  to  meet  with.  The  whole  of  the  matter  is  tabulated, 
andy  with  the  exception  of  the  introduction,  there  are  not  ten  pages 
of  plain  type.  The  author  states  in  the  preface  that  he  has  expressly 
avoided  combining  the  practical  manual  for  the  laboratory  with  the 
descriptive  treatise  on  elementary  chemistry,  conceiving,  as  he  does, 
that  such  a  combination  is  an  error.  In  this  we  think  he  is  perfectly 
right,  for  unless  a  manual  be  rendered  very  complete  it  cannot  contain 
analytical  details.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  work  before  us, 
which,  though  in  the  tabidar  form,  and  dealing  only  with  qualitative 
analysis,  extends  to  over  ninety  pages.  Of  works  of  this  kind  one  can 
only  say  either  that  they  are  accurate  or  inaccurate.  As  far  as  we  have 
examined  Professor  Spencer's  reactions,  we  find  them  to  come  under 
the  former  head,  and  we  think  thafc  students  will  find  them  very 
valuable. 

Professor  Odling's^  little  work  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
a  treatise  on  organic  chemistry  in  general.  Lecture  I.  refers 
to  the  fact  that  some  common  nitrogenous  compounds  derived 
from  the  metamorphosis  of  animal  tissues  are  of  veiy  simple 
nature,  being  amides  of  certain  well-known  radicles.  llie  three 
Gerhardt-types,  viz.,  hydrochloric  acid,  water,  and  ammonia, 
are  treated  of  at  some  length.    Then  follows  a  short  sketch  of  the 


^  '*  Elements  of  Chemutiy,  Inorganic  and  Organic."  By  J.  C.  Baokmatter. 
London :  Longman  and  Co. ;  Simpkin,  Maithall,  and  Co.     1866. 

>  «  Elements  of  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysia.**  By  W,  H.  Spencer,  K  A 
London  and  Cambridge  :  MaomiUan  and  Co. 

*  '*  Lectures  on  Anunal  Chemiatry,  delivered  at  the  Royal  CoUece  of  Phvnciaiis." 
By  W.  Odling,  M.B.,  F.B.S.,  &a  ^ 
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nebQlic  compounds,  wbich  is  not  satisfactory,  being  consistent  n^itliir 
with  itself  nor  with  many  chemical  facts.  Thus  we  are  told  that 
the  chlorides  of  the  metals  may  he  divided  into  three  classes,  corre- 
sponding to  the  chlorides  of  the  non-metals ;  but  on  the  opposite  page 
there  is  a  table  of  metallic  chbrides  in  which  four  classes  are  giveti, 
whilst  in  point  of  fact  there  are  at  the  very  least  five  classes  of  metallic 
chlorides.  In  reality  we  know  mono,  di,  tri,  tetra,  and  hexachlorides, 
the  last  class  being  exemplified  by  the  very  common  perchlorides  of 
iron  and  chromium,  and  by  chloride  of  aluminium.  Afterwards  We 
find  marsh  gas  treated  as  a  typical  hydro-carbon  presenting  replaceable 
hydrogen,  but  it  is  not  brought  out  with  proper  distinctness  how 
general  typical  hydrocarbons  are.  Altogether  this  portion  of  the 
book  is  some  years  behind  the  day.  In  Lecture  II.  we  meet  with  a 
passage  on  "residues"  (a  word  almost  equivalent  to  radicles),  wit^ 
a  graphical  representation  of  residues  iu  the  act  of  coalescence,  which, 
we  think,  will  afford  assistance  to  some  minds.  A  large  portion  of 
Lectures  III.  and  IV.  is  taken  up  with  an  account  of  the  artifieial 
building  up  of  organic  compounds  from  inorganic  materials.  The 
arrangement  by  which  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  correlation  of 
forces  is  here  interpolated,  does  not  conduce  to  clearness.  In  this 
account  of  the  organic  synthesis  there  occurs  a  quotation  from  a  paper 
of  Eolbe's  in  Liebig's  ^*Annalen'*  of  1845.  The  same  quotation  occuirs 
in  a  lecture  deliveml  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  the  spring  of  1864, 
and  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  this  portion  of  Pro-  ' 
fessor  Odling's  book  and  the  lecture  from  which  this  unacknowledg^ 
translation  is  taken.  Lecture  Y,  treats  of  the  origin  and  sources  of 
muscular  force ;  and  Lecture  VI.  winds  up  with  a  few  considerations 
on  the  character  of  alterative  medicines. 

In  a  former  number^  we  had  occasion  to  comment  upon  the  vagaries 
of  modern  chemical  nomenclature.  Changes  in  nomenclature  are  of 
necessity  an  evil,  which  is  bad  enough  even  when  great  uniformity  and 
symmetry  follow  as  its  fruit.  In  the  work  before  us,  however,  we 
have  novelties  of  nomenclature  pure  and  simple.  The  changes  folldw 
no  rule,  being  dictated,  as  it  appears  to  us,  by  absolute  caprice.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  alcohol  C^H^p,  usually  called  caproic  alcohol  or 
hexylic  alcohol  by  chemical  writers,  figures  in  Professor  Odling*s  book 
as  eaprylic  alcohol,  a  name  never  before  bestowed  upon  it  by  any 
author,  and  already  appropriated  by  a  neighbouring  alcohol  which 
most  chemists  would  rather  not  confound  with  it. 

It  appears  to  be  a  fixed  notion  with  some  people  that  Geometry  can 
be  best  taught  by  means  of  angular  patches  of  bright  colours.  This, 
nt  least,  is  evidently  the  impression  on  Mr.  Oliver  Byrne's  mind,  as 
he  has  already  published  a  coloured  Euclid,  and  now  sends  us  another 
book  glowing  with  blue  and  red.  The  title  of  this  book  is  the  "  Young 
Oeometrician,"^  and  its  object  is  to  show  how  by  means  of  two  triangular 


«  April,  1866. 
'  "  The  Young  Geometrician ;  or.   Practical  Geometry  without  Compasses.*' 
By, Oliver  Byrne.    8vo.    London:  Chapman  and  HalL     1865. 
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idemaDdatUf^of  bnfs  with  holes  in  it  (contained  in  a  podcei^tftbe 
•cnrer),  a  great  many  eeoroetrical  figures  may  be  describecl,  in  some 
Mses  with  greater  facility  than  by  the  use  of  compasses.  Many  of  ihe 
problems  thus  worked  out  are  very  ingenious,  but  the  directions  f<v 
performing  some  of  them  are  so  complicated  that  we  fancy  yoaog 
geometricians  in  general  would  prefer  working  steadily  at  Euclid. 
The  author  claims  to  have  solved  two  very  kno^y  problems — namely, 
the  trisection  of  angles  and  the  determination  of  the  side  of  a  cube  of 
double  the  solid  contents  of  the  cube  of  a  given  line.  These  problems 
Buy  be  of  some  practical  value,  but  of  course  as  their  solution,  like 
that  of  nearly  all  the  rest  in  the  book,  depends  upon  sliding  one  of  the 
rales  upon  the  other,  they  can  make  no  pretence  to  be  ma^ematicaL 

Dr.  Lardner's  "  Handbook  of  Natural  Philosophy'"  has  long  been 
legarded  as  a  good  introduction  to  the  study  of  physics  and  mechanics, 
both  for  the  general  reader  and  for  scholastic  purposes.  A  new  edition 
of  the  volume  treating  of  electricity,  galvanism,  and  acoustics,  has 
just  been  prepared  by  Professor  Foster,^  of  University  CoU^^  and 
contains  a  considerable  amount  of  new  matter,  especially  with  relation 
to  some  of  the  practical  applications  of  electricity  and  magnetism 
which  have  come  into  notice  chiefly  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Lardner. 
€beat  alterations  and  improvements  have  also  been  made  by  Professor 
Foster  in  other  departments  of  the  work,  more  particularly  in  the 
chapters  relating  to  the  general  phenomena  of  galvanism.  We  may 
notice  that  the  editor,  no  doubt  from  a  desire  to  retain  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  author's  work,  has  continued  to  make  use  of  the  ez^ 
pression  "  electric  fluid,"  although  admitting  (p.  3)  that  the  notion  of 
inch  a  fluid  is  untenable.  Professor  Foster  seems  to  think  that  the 
nse  of  the  expression  facilitates  the  description  of  some  electrical 
phenomena,  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  convenience  of 
employing  it  is  at  all  commensurate  with  the  inconvenience  of  con- 
veying an  erroneous  impression  to  the  student  at  his  very  outset. 

After  ten  years  passed  in  investigations,  Dr.  Sestier  left  behind 
him  an  immense  mass  of  documents  relating  to  the  nature  and  efiects 
of  lightning,  which  have  been  carefully  worked  up  by  Dr.  C.  Meho, 
and  published  in  two  octavo  volumes.^  Of  these  the  first  commences 
with  a  description  of  the  clouds  from  which  lightning  may  be  pro- 
duced, and  proceeds  to  describe  the  general  phenomena  of  lightning  and 
thunder.  In  succeeding  chapters  diflerent  forms  under  which  lightning 
has  presented  itself  are  described,  illustrated  with  a  great  number  of 
details  of  observations.  This  completes  the  first  part  of  the  work ;  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  treat  of  the  effects  produced  by  lightning 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  objects  resting  upon  it,  whether 
animate  or  inanimate,  and  include  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  effects 
pf  a  stroke  of  lightning  upon  man  and  animals,  which  will  be  of  great 

•  "  Handbook  of  Natural  Philosophy."  By  DioDynus  Lardoer.  Electricitj,. 
Magnetism,  and  Acoustics.  Seventh  Thousand.  Bevised  and  Edited  by  George 
0.  Foster.     12mo.     London  :  Walton  and  Maberly.     1866. 

'  •*  De  la  Foudre,  deses  formes  et  de  tes  effete,  Ac."  Par  M.  4e  DA'  Sestier. 
lUdig^  et  complete  par  Je  Dr.C.  M^bo.    2  volf.  8vo.  Paris  :  Cailli^.   1866. 
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mm»  to  nMcBfldb  men.  The  fiftk  and  oMcMin^  p«rlr  is  ikvoM  lo 
ibe  e^Miidaration  of  the  natore^  amyagottcttk^  advantait^,  and  cliaad- 
vaDtagea  of  HgktniBg-ooodaetora,  and  of  th&  praMutiooa  ta  ba  takan 
4ut  tlK  saka  of  panonal  aeauritj  daaioft  &  thander-atoraa.  This  teotioii 
of  the  wootk  k  ako  moai  valaabtle  and  intaroitipg. 

If  Dr.  Statier,  or  hia  aditor,  waraa  us  thai  the  fit«a  eaosed  W 
jMbtmny  ^  are  gaaeraUj  reiaarkable  lor  their  raptditj  and  Yioleaea^ 
Iwr.  Yoaag  will  tell  ud  of  the  beai  methods  of  coaatnietiag  eugiaas 
and  organiabg  bngadea  of  firemen  to  fmt  them  out;  and  it  will 
artottsh  maaj  of  oar  naden  to  find  hpv  mieh  interesting  matter  oao 
be  brought  together  on  such  a  subject.^  Mr.  Yecaikg  eommeaoea  wiMi 
tm  mqairj  into  the  caaae  of  fires,  whiofa  aeema  to  be  geoen^y  careless- 
less,  al^raogh  ka  atteibutes  some  to  apontaneeiis  oambaatioa.  The 
hat  of  great  caaflagratioiia  whieh  ibUowa  this,  aad  especially  the  his- 
torical aeeooat  of  &e  brigades,  will  be  read  with  mueh  iaterest^aa  will 
abo  Mr.  Yoaag's  dataflad  desertptiaii  af  the  gradyal  advance  of  the 
fire  engine  from  the  rude  oontri\ra»eea  o^  some  aneient  eagineera  to 
the  powerfid  s4eam  anginea  whieh  mar  bow  be  seen  ooly  too  fre<)ue&U(jr 
zattUag  through  the  stroets  of  London.  In  heiy  the  principle  of  oar 
modem  hand-engine,  as  is  pointed  aut  l^  Mr.  Young,  was  applied  by 
Hero  of  Alexandria  about  two  thousand  yean  ago^  and  it  sesms  to 
hare  been  pretty  nearly  stationary  erer  sinee.  Mr.  Youag  strongly 
maintains  the  necessity  of  greatly  increased  fire-subdaiag  force  in  thie 
eountry,  and  especially  in  octr  largor  towna  and  cities,  and  expresses 
himself  in  favoar  of  the  Tokmteer  prineiple  in  lormftng  brigades. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  eziatenoe  of  popular  seientifie  writers 
aeema  to  bev  that  they  should  from  time  to  time  hash  up  their 
materiab  as  it  were,  and  furnish  them  to  the  public  under  a  new  form. 
Some  of  them  perform  this  operationin  so  satisi'actory  a  manner  as  really 
to  produce  books  adapted  for  differait  circles  of  readers,  and  amongst 
thc»e  we  must  reckon  Mr.  Page^  whose  geological  writu&gs^  although 
ef  eonrse  very  ramilar  in  the  general  nature  of  thdr  contents,  oer- 
tsinly  exhibit  considerahle  originality  of  treatment.  In  a  new  ele- 
mentary treatise,  entitled  ^  Gkokgy  for  General  Eeaders,"^  he  has 
brought  the  leading  fhete  and  theories  of  geolocy  into  a  very  compact 
and  readable  form,  indicating  first  the  general  principles  of  physical 
geology^  and  then  proceeding  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  difierent  systems 
of  rooks  in  the  ascending  order  of  their  superposition.  These  (diap- 
tera,  although  rery  brief^  are  generally  well  suited  for  the  comprehea- 
sion  of  the  genend  reader, — the  descriptions  of  the  tertiary  and  recent 
Imnations,  and  oi  the  effects  of  the  glacial  epoch  (the  latter  preceded 
by  a  good  sketch  of  tiie  action  of  ice  as  at  present  witnessed),  ure 
rather  fuller  than  the  rest,  and  place  theae  difficult  matters  in  a  ^erj 

9  **  Fim,  Win  BoginM,  and  Vir»  BrigmdM :  with  ft  History  of  Mamud  sad 
iBteam  Fire  EagiiiM,  Jto."  Bj  C.  F.  T.  Young.  8vo.  Iiondon :  Lookwood 
and  Co.     1866. 

*  '*  (Geology  for  Oenend  Beaders  :  ft  Series  of  Popular  Sketches  in  Geology  and 
.PalsMmtology.''  By  David  Pago.  l%mt>.  Edinbitrgh  and  London:  Blackwood. 
1866. 
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dear  light.  We  are  glad  to  aee  that  in  a  work  intended  for  general 
perosal,  Mr.  Page  unhesitatingljr  adopts  the  view  of  the  high  aotiqait^ 
of  man,  whose  origin,  he  says,  is  dearly  "  very  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  ordinarily  received  chronology  of  the  human  race.*'  Beoog^ 
nising  the  law  of  proeression  in  organized  nature,  he  is  not  satisfied 
with  Darwin's  hypothesis,  maintaining  that  there  must  be  *^  other 
factors  over  and  alK>ve  all  those  which  have  yet  been  brought  forward^ 
to  account  for  the  plan  of  vital  development;"  but  at  the  same  time 
he  speaks  out  boldly  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  and 
justly  stigmatizes  the  outcry  that  has  been  raised  against  it  as  '*  utterij 
senseless  and  unworthy.'* 

Dr.  Hartwis^  is  another  example  of  the  richauffhir.  Having  coa^ 
menced  with  the  *^  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders,"  and  proceeded  to 
describe  the  "  Tropical  World,"  he  now  gives,  under  the  title  of  "  Har- 
monies of  Nature,"^^  a  series  of  sketches  of  what  he  r^rds  as  pecu- 
liarly fordble  examples  of  the  redprocally  beneficial  rations  of  di^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  great  system  of  nature.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  he  has  introduced  some  new  elements  into  his  present 
work,  the  first  of  these  chapters  being  devoted  respectively  to  the 
consideration  of  **The  Starry  Heavens,"' ''  Heat  and  Lifht,"  and  the 
^  Atmospheric  Ocean."  But  these  occupy  only  a  sma&  space ;  the 
great  bulk  of  the  work  consists  of  a  teleological  examination  of 
animals  and  plants,  diluted  with  a  very  considerable  amount  of  details 
which  are  not  teleological.  The  structures  of  animals  and  plants,  as 
adapted  to  their  mode  of  life  and  to  the  conditions  under  which  they 
live,  are  regarded  as  wonderful  harmonies  by  writers  on  Natural 
Theology ;  but  it  never  seems  to  strike  them  that  there  is  another 
view  of  such  matters  under  which  it  would  be  still  more  surprising  if 
an  organism  could  be  found  with  its  structure  and  mode  of  life  in  anta- 
gonism to  the  conditions  surrounding  it  in  nature.  What  are  we  to 
say  to  such  curious  teleological  ailments  as  the  following  P  Speaking 
of  the  Elateridffi  (the  beetles,  commonly  known  to  boys  under  the  name 
of  skipjacks).  Dr.  Hartwie  tells  us  that  "  their  legs  are  so  short  that 
they  are  unable  to  right  themselves  again  when  placed  on  their  back ; 
but  Providence,  which  leaves  none  of  its  creatures  unprotected,  has 
given  them  another  means  to  extricate  themsdves  from  this  unplea- 
sant situation,"  and  this  he  proceeds  to  explain;  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  occur  to  him  to  inquire  why  ''  Providence"  should  in  the  first 
place  have  shortened  the  legS  of  these  beetles  so  as  to  necessitate  tlie 
curious  and  somewhat  convulsive  jumping  by  which  they  regain  their 
natural  position.  However,  notwithstanding  the  natund-tbeological 
trammeb  in  which  he  has  worked,  and  which  (if  we  may  judge  from 
the  mode  in  which  Providence  and  the  Creator  are  occasionally  intro 
duced)  did  not  sit  very  easily  upon  him,  Dr.  Hartwig  has  certainly 
brought  together  in  his  *'  Harmonies  of  Nature"  a  great  amount  of 
entertaining  Naturd  History,  which  seems  to  be  generally  given  oor- 

^  «Tbe  Haimonies  of  Nature  ;  or  Unity  of  CreatiaD."    By  Dr.  a.  Hartwig. 
8yo.    London :  Longmani.    1866. 
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leetiy  and  in  a  readable  form,  ahhough  the  style  is  too  frequently 
di^gared  by  a  straining  after  fine  writing. 

The  second  Tolome  of  Professor  Owen's  great  work  on  tbe  anatomy 
c^Tertebrate  animals^^  has  made  its  appearance,  and  is  devoted  to  the 
purely  anatomical  consideration  of  the  Hsematotherma,  or  warm-blooded 
animals,  including  the  two  clashes  of  birds  and  mammals.  This  work, 
wfaoi  completed,  will  tmdoubtedly  form  the  best  English  text-book  of 
the  comparatire  anatomy  of  the  yertebrata,  although  there  are  some 
points,  especially  of  a  zoological  nature,  in  which  we  could  wish  to  see 
it  improyed. 

Professor  Eymer  Jones's  popular  account  of  the  Animal  Creation," 
published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  con- 
tains, as  might  be  expected,  a  tolerable  outline  of  the  general  facts  of 
Zoology,  but  it  hardly  appears  to  possess  any  adyantages  oyer  other 
works  of  a  similar  scope.  Indeed  the  system  adopted  is  in  many  parts 
antiquated,  being  founded  chiefly  upon  Cuyier's  '*  Kdgne  Animal.*'  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  yertebrate  classes.  There  is  a  ffood  deal 
of  very  loose  zoology  in  some  places,  as  for  instance  where  uio  encri- 
nites  aro  compared  to  polypes  strengthened  with  calcareous  pieces ; 
and  in  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  anthozoa,  which  is  a  mere  mass 
of  confusion.  A  good  deal  of  ignorance  of  details  is  also  shown  in 
the  adoption  of  erroneous  names,  which  is  especially  manifested  in  the 
case  of  the  leaf  insects ;  these  are  said  to  belong  to  the  genus  MmHi^ 
tOsd  their  description  includes  a  most  originsu  combination  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  two  totally  dissimilar  groups.  Again,  the  grass- 
hoppers are  said  to  be  Ghryllus  campeatris,  and  the  locusts,  CfryUue 
Joeusta^  whilst  the  house  cricket  is  wrylUis  dotnesticuSf  and  the  mole 
cricket  simply  Chyllotalpa — a  system  of  nomenclature  which  it  would 
puzzle  Professor  /ones  to  explain ;  and  the  Uama  has  for  its  scientific 
appellation,  Auchenia  llaoma^  the  vicunia  being  by  some  singular  pro» 
cew  converted  into  Camelus  Vicunna,  There  are  many  other  in- 
stances of  this  carelessness  in  the  employment  of  names  intended  to 
fulfil  the  purpose  of  a  zoological  nomenclature,  the  selection  of  which 
seems  to  be  regarded  by  many  popular  writers  as  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sequence, the  presence  of  such  names  being  indeed  indispensable  to 
^ve  the  book  a  scientific  appearance :  but  their  meaning,  in  many  cases, 
18  probably  as  much  a  mystery  to  the  writer  as  to  the  reader.^^ 
Whether  Professor  Jones  is  in  this  position  we  cannot  say,  but  most 
certainly  his  present  book  will  not  add  to  his  reputation. 

MM.  Sauvage  and  Hamy  have  contributed  to  the  literaturo  of 
primaeval  man  in  the  north  of  France,  a  pamphlet  on  the  Quatemair 
beds  of  the  Boulonnais,^'  and  the  remams  of  human  industry  which 

^  "On  the  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates."  VoL  H.  " Birda  and  Mammals.''  By 
Biidiard  Owen.     8vo.    London :  Longmans.    1866. 

^  "The  Animal  Creation :  a  Popolar  Introdootion  to  Zoology.**  By  ThomM 
Bymer  Jones.    12mo.    London.    1865. 

-^  "  Etode  rar  les  Terrains  Qaatemaires  dn  BoolonnaiSy  et  smr  les  dAris  dPIii* 
duetrie  homaine  qa'ik  renferment"  Par  MM.  E.  Sauvage  et  B.  T.  Hamy,  ^r% 
Paris :  Lacroiz.    1866. 
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tbej  eoetsm.  Thej  d^Mribe  ia  «onie  deiail  the  ^wnam  bedi  of  ikB 
Quaternary  age,  from  the  drift  of  fisngmlte  «p  to  the  XoMt,  and  o&m^  • 
pure  tken  with  tbeir  aiudogaeB  in  otlMr  tSstrioti,  and  dMMM  the 
qvestioii  of  the  node  asd  period  of  the  fermation  of  the  fitraite  ^ 
Uofwer.  Worked  flmts  were  fint  found  in  the  neighbourhood  ^ 
Boobgoe  by  M.  Boodtard-Ohant&ttaiit  and  the  aathon  have  einoa 
found  n«ncrousapeeimeiia  in  beds  which  they  refar  to  the  Jeaat.  Tbof 
are  of  vazioM  Dorma,  but  genecally  amalL 


It  oan  admit  of  no  ^eation  that  an  account  of  the  natacal  hietotj 
of  disease^  of  the  pa^ology  of  disease,  and  of  the  beat  known 
means  of  presenting  and  treating  it,  such  as  it  is  the  aim  of  Dr« 
Bcjoolds's  *'  System  of  Medicine"  to  supply,  was  much  wanted  at 
the  present  time.^  And  we  think  that  the  principle  upon  which  tho 
editor  baa  prooeeded  in  meeting  this  want  is  the  correct  one,  aa^ 
indeed,  it  is  the  only  one  likely  to  fulfil  adequately  the  design  of  the 
publication*  So  greatly  have  the  observatbns  of  medical  scienoe  in- 
creased that  no  one  man  can  now  write  a  complete  system  of  medicinCL 
It  is  therefore  imperative,  in  order  to  secure  the  production  of  a  good 
treatise  where  the  fidd  of  research  is  so  vast,  to  entrust  the  descri^ 
tions  of  different  diseases  to  those  who  have  made  them  their  special 
study*  This  is  the  plan  adopted  by  J)!.  Beynolda,  and  we  think  ihat 
the  result  so  £ur  justifies  the  wisdom  of  the  course  pursued.  It  as 
obviously,  however,  very  necessary,  when  men  are  thus  %mtingon  their 
favourite  subjects,  that  they  should  be  sternly  kept  within  due  bounds, 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  into  disquisitions  upon  theories 
which,  though  they  may  be  ingenious,  are  not  sufficiently  established. 
What  might  be  very  good  in  a  monograph  may  be  very  bad  in  a 
^  Svstem  of  Medicine**  aspiring  to  become  a  standard  work.  A.  ^;teaX 
and  difficult  responsibility  rests,  therefore,  upon  the  editor,  who  must 
not  only  exercise  good  jud^;ment,  but — what  is  perhaps  more  hard — 
must  be  capable  of  hardenmg  bis  heart  and  sternly  cuttinfl^  out  any- 
thing in  a  particular  article  which  interferes  with  the  completeness  of 
the  work  as  a  whole.  The  expression  of  this  caution  has  been  pro- 
voked by  an  article  on  Typhoid  Fever  in  the  present  volume,  which 
occupies  the  disproportionate  space  of  seventy-eight  pages,  which  is 
devoted  to  the  setting  forth  of  particular  views,  not  yet,  at  any  rate, , 
generally  received,  and  which  not  only  contains  a  gr^  deal  of  theo- 
retical speculation,  but  several  jux^unts  of  cases  entailing  much  ve- 
petition«  Without  saying  a  word  of  the  actual  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  article  as  an  independent  effusion,  we  may  justly  say  that,  staiuiing 
where  it  does  stand,  it  contains  much  that  it  should  not  contain,  and 
might  not  improperly  have  been  curtailed. 

The  introduction,  by  the  editor,  treating  of  disease  generally  in 
regmd  to  its  nataoal  hiatory,  aauaos,  pathology,  and  i^fassii<mriatiy  is  a 


!•  '^  A  Sjttem  of  Medioiiie.'*  Edited  by  J.  Rtiasdl  Reynolds,  U.B.  Tot  I.  Coa- 
taining  Qeaeral  Diaeate.    MaomilUn  and  Co.    1866. 
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weEUwritten  compontion  eoncetved  in  a  philooopliica!  spirit.  Anotber 
article,  which  may  be  meDtioned  for  the  correct  style  in  which  it  ia 
written,  though  it  perhaps  treats  some  matters  a  little  summarily,  b 
the  one  on  fyphos  Fever,  by  Dr.  Buchanan.  Without  requiring  ik  ifl 
the  writers  that  they  should  write  as  correctly  as  the  editor  doet, 
some  few  of  them  c^ainly  ong^t  to  have  given  more  attention  to 
style  than  they  appear  to  have  done,  and  in  no  case  ought  to  have  let 
pass  ongrammatical  sentences.  The  elaborate  articles  on  Group  and 
Diphtheria,  by  Mr.  Souire,  evince  the  conscientious  industry  of  thdr 
author,  and  are  marked  by  sound  sense  and  a  thoroughly  practical  sptritt 
An  important  and  highly  suggestive  essay  on  Constitutional  Syphilis,  bj 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  contains  the  author's  views  on  the  subject,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  and  instructive.  The  carefully  written 
aiticle  on  Scurvy,  by  Dr.  Buaazard,  will  be  valuable  because  of  the 
author's  mature  refleetioas  Ibunded  on  his  own  observations  and  on  a 
4auidid  consideration  of  those  of  others.  Cholera  is  treated  of  by  Dr. 
€K>odeve,  whose  great  experience  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  value  of  his 
article,  and  Dr.  Garrod  occupiiis  more  than  a  hundred  pages  wi^ 
articles  on  Gout  and  Bheunatbm.  A  carefully  eompiled  index  wHi 
add  much  to  the  value  of  this  first  volume  of  what  promises  to  be  aa 
excellent  work.  Two  more  volumes  will  complete  it ;  and  we  hope  to 
see  them  appear  soon,  both  because  it  is  desirable  that  the  medical 
profession  should  be  in  possession  of  a  complete  System  of  Medieins 
brought  up  to  the  present  level  of  science,  and  be^uise  it  is  desiraUe 
that  the  sale  of  a  work  which  well  deserves  support  should  not  be 
injured  by  a  protracted  publication. 

An  article  on  Epidemics,  which  appeared  in  the  BrUUh  QMoHerh 
Review,  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  some  new  matter,  and 
published  as  a  small  volume  for  the  use  of  the  public^'^  The  author 
sets  forth  deariy  and  forcibly  much  practical  information  which  the 
public  ought  to  be  in  possession  of,  and  in  particular  points  out  the 
preventibility  of  certain  epidemic  diseases  by  the  energetic  adoption  in 
practice  of  established  scientific  principles.  The  plan  adopted  is  te 
treat,  first,  of  the  fevers  arising  from  destitution  and  overcrowding  ; 
aeeondly,  of  epidemic  diseases  dependent  on  the  neglect  of  sanitary 
<K>nditions ;  and,  thirdly,  of  those  epidemic  diseases  which  are  eeia- 
paratively  independent  of  defective  sanitary  arrangements.  Certain 
statements  are,  perhaps,  made  more  positively  than  the  present  un- 
certain state  of  knowledge  justifies ;  but  this  may  be  thought  an  ex- 
cusable exa^eration  in  writing  for  the  public,  whose  attention  to  theaa 
most  important  considerations  it  is  difficult  to  obtain,  unless  they  aie 
made  somewhat  sensational.  If  the  principles  which  Dr.  Anstie  se 
earnestly  inculcates  were  really  taken  to  heart  by  the  proper  authoritiei 
aad  effectonlly  applied,  there  ean  be  bo  quettiDn  that  a  vast  amount  «f 
disease  would  be  prevented,  and  that  we  shMild  haive  no  moM  of  those  * 


tbe  i;)M«f  tbsPiMio.*' 
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ffintvl  exhibitioQfl  of  sudden  panic  and  firantio  energy  which  now  and 
then  break  in  upon  the  usual  ignorant  i^[>ath7. 

Books  on  Cholera  are  becoming  so  many  as  to  defy  the  indusky  of 
the  most  patient  reader.  A  small  volume  by  Dr.  Macpherson  is  not 
intended  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  disease,  but  contains  some 
interesting  observations  made  with  regard  to  cholera  in  India,  and 
much  practical  information,  founded  on  a  ^^ersonal  experience  of  more 
than  twenty-four  years.'^  The  author  wntes  as  one  who  has  some* 
thing  to  say,  and  who  desires  to  say  it  as  simply  and  plainly  as  possible^ 
and  his  practical  remarks  cannot  fiail  to  be  instructive  to  those  who 
are  interated  in  investigating  the  origin,  nature,  and  mode  of  diffu* 
sipn  of  the  terrible  pest.  His  remarks  on  the  present  much  discussed 
theory,  or  rather  bundle  of  theories,  with  regaxd  to  an  assumed  blood 
poison^  an  assumed  spasm  of  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
and  assumed  attempts  by  vomiting  and  purgmg  to  get  rid  of  the 
poison,  with  other  assumptions  too  numerous  to  mention,  are  calm 
and  impartial ;  and  he  points  out  that  the  so-called  evacuant  treat- 
ment has  had  a  fair  trial  in  Lidia  long  fsinoe  and  has  failed.  The 
more  the  observed  facts  are  candidly  weighed,  the  more  difficult,  he 
thinks,  it  is  to  reconcile  them  with  any  theory. 

The  chapter  on  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  which  appeared 
in  Dr.  Hirsch's  **  Handbook  of  Pathology,"  ^7  has  been  corrected  and 
enlarged  by  the  light  of  further  observations  made  during  the  late 
epidemic  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Prussia,  and  is  now  published 
separately  by  its  author.  It  is  really  an  excellent  monograph  on  the 
disease.  From  a  learned  historical  inquiry  into  which  the  author 
enters,  there  seems  great  reason  to  think  that  the  disease  has  repeatedly 
prevailed  epidemica&y  in  times  past,  and  that  its  description  as  a  new 
disease  has  arisen  from  the  exact  investiKations  of  late  years.  The 
manner  of  its  appearance  and  the  usual  mode  of  its  existence  in 
di£^nt  epidemics  are  patiently  traced,  and  from  elaborate  discussion 
of  its  nature,  causation,' and  pathology  the  distinct  conclusion  is  come 
to,  that  it  is  a  specific  epidemic  disuse  of  an  infectious  nature,  which 
owes  its  origin  to  a  hitherto  unknown  specific  morbid  poison,  and 
which  may  perhaps  under  favourable  circumstances  be  propagated  by 
contagion.  Its  symptoms  are  indicative  of  inflammation  of  the  pia 
fiUfter  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  of  different  secondary  consti* 
ttttional  diseases. 

.  Pflliger,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  in  this  country  for  physio- 
logical researches,  has  pubHshed  the  results  of  his  investigation  into 
the  mode  in  which  nerves  end  in  glands.^^  The  researches  of  Bilhftfs 
and  Kuhne  have  proved  that  the  substance  of  the  nerves  which  go  to 

^  *' Obolem  in  Hs  Home ;  with  a  Sketch  of  the  PMhology  and  Tramtment  of  the 
BweaM."    B^  John  MaophenoD,  H.D.    Churchill  and  Sona.    1866. 

^  "Die  Meningitis  Cerebro-spinalia  Epidemica  yom  historisch-gec^raphiadiett 
md  pathologisoh-therapentiaoben  Standpunkte."  Bearbeitet  Ton  Dr.  Augoat 
Hirsoh.    BerUn.    1866. 

t)*  ''Die  Endignngen  deic  AbeoDderonginerven  in  den  Speicheldriibnti.**  Von 
Dr.  A.  F.  W.  PflOgm-.    Bonn.    1866. 
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i^  deetric  organs  of  eeriain  fishes  passes  oontinnouslj  into  ihe  pro» 
tojJasm  of  the  electric  plates,  and  that  in  like  manner  the  a<^nal 
eonfenta  of  motor  nerves  pass  hj  oontinoity  of  suhstance  into  the 
protoplasm  of  the  mnscular  fibres.  Pfluger  has  now  shown,  or  at  any 
rate  belieyes  that  he  has  shown,  that  the  nerves  which  go  to  tlM 
glands  actually  penetrate  the  walls  of  their  cells  and  terminate  in  the 
nodei  —  that  the  nuclei  of  the  epithelial  cells  do  in  fact  consti- 
tute  the  peripheric  ending  of  the  nerve  fibres.  A  second  mode  of 
ending  which  he  has  discovered  is  in  certain  multipolar  ganelionio  cells 
that  are  connected  with  the  glandular  cells  by  short,  finely  granular 
processes.  Numerous  drawings  of  what  he  has  seen  under  the  micro* 
scope  render  his  account  of  the  matter  very  clear,  and,  if  they  are 
faithful  r^resentations  of  the  realities,  may  be  hedd  to  establish  his 
views. 

Dissenting  from  the  common  opinion  that  the  medicine  of  the 
West  is  of  Oriental  origin,  and  convinced  that  it  really  took  its  rise  in 
Greece,  M.  Daremberg,  already  known  for  historical  medical  research, 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  investigation  of  the  condition  of  medicine 
in  Greece  at  the  time  when  the  Homeric  poems  were  written.^*  *'  These 
poems  are,"  he  holds,  ^  the  most  ancient  echo  of  the  most  distant 
traditions,  and  represent  the  primitive  medicine  of  the  Greeks.''  He 
searches  out  the  different  passages  in  Homer  which  make  mention  of 
physicians,  and  shows  what  a  high  regard  was  entertained  for  them ; 
he  enumerates  the  anatomical  terms  used  and  expounds  the  meaning 
attached  to  them ;  he  discusses  the  sort  of  physiology  which  the 
Greeks  were  in  possession  of,  and  describes  the  different  kinds  of  wounds 
that  were  inflicted  on  the  warriors  in  the  many  fights  before  Troy, 
-and  the  manner  of  sumcal  treatment,  as  far  as  ascertainable.  On  the 
whole  he  discovers  evi<knce  of  a  far  better  knowledge  of  medicine  at 
the  time  of  Homer  than  is  generally  supposed  to  have  existed. 

Certain  men  of  more  or  less  eminence  in  France  have  thought  well 
to  deliver  a  series  of  extra-academical  historical  lectures  on  medicine 
and  surgery,  taking  as  texts  the  lives  of  certain  great  physicians  and 
surseons.^  Each  lecture  in  the  volume  now  pubHshed  is  by  a  different 
author,  and  is,  therefore,  completely  independent  in  regard  to  doctrines 
adopted  and  views  propounded.  Some  of  the  lecturers  have  endea* 
vomed,  without  aiming  at  being  very  erudite,  to  treat  in  a  popular 
manner  the  great  historical  facts  of  medical  science;  while  others 
baye  entered  into  the  discussion  of  abstruse  scientific  questions,  with- 
out thinking  much  of  popular  success.  The  lectures  are  accordingly 
very  unlike  in  plan,  and,  we  may  add,  very  unequal  in  treatment.  It 
is  impossible  to  criticise  in  the  space  which  we  have  at  our  disposal 
so  many  different  writers  on  so  many  different  subjects ;  and  we  regret 
this  necessity  the  less  as  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  not  yet 


^  '^Ia  HMediie  dans  Hombre."  Par  Ch.  Daremberg.  Paris:  Didier  k 
C«-.     1865. 

^  ''Conferences  HistoriqueB  de  MMe<nne  et  de  Chirargie.*'  Paris :  BaiUibre, 
}866. 
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C(MB6  for  eiiliciuiii^  and  apyraiMg'  Hum  diBbrpB^mixfiWM.  iuBnuM  ^ 
b«*e  been  enmioMiied  at  yarious  times :  the  theonea  of  the  digr  aw 
far  too  ahifbnig  and  anoertaiA  to  afford  a  £rm  etattding  ground,  aad 
BO  veal  law  of  devselopaaeiit  can  be  eduaed  from  a  eonstdmraon  of  the 
part  until  the  derelopaieat  in  progcesa  baa  been  dedazed  iDote  dk- 
tinotlj. 

It  m  no  small  reproadi  to  the  scientific  men  of  this  conntxy  thai^ 
with  means  lar  training  aad  taking  care  of  idiots  superior  to  those  m 
anj  other  eooBtry,  nei^J^ng  whatorer  shoald  hvr^  been  done  in  the  in- 
vestigntion  of  the  oMses  and  varieties  of  idiocy,  and  the  thoosand  iiip 
temsdng  and  important  qoestbns  that  arise  ont  of  this  painful  arrest 
of  human  developments  The  authors  of  the  little  woric  now  befstite 
us^  do  not  aim  to  write  a  treatise  on  idiocy,  or  to  give  any  seteottfic 
information  concemiDg  idiots ;  they  appear  to  have  published  the 
rdes  for  the  tnuning,  edacatioo,  and  nnrsing  of  idiots  that  are  in  Come 
at  the  Eastern  Counties  Asylum  for  Idiots.  No  doubt  the  book  oon- 
taitis  suitable  directions  and  Taluable  hmts,  sueh  as  will  be  fonad 
useful  by  those  who  hare  oocssion  to  apply  them ;  b«t  we  cannot 
reeommend  it  to  any  but  those  who  have  sodi  paiofol  neoessify  iJtt- 
poaed  upon  them« 

Ih*.  Beigel  has  published  a  book  on  the  "  Inhalation  of  Atomixed 
Fluids,"^  in  whidi  he  strives  to  point  out  that  it  oocistitutes  an  additioA 
to  therapeutics  whioh  should  by  no  means  be  neglected.  In  th^  first 
part  he  treats  of  the  inhaktbn  of  atomised  fluids  ia  general,  aad 
dasBribes  the  di&reat  instruments  invented  and  used  for  the  purpose ; 
and  in  the  second  part  he  treats  of  inhalatioa  applied  to  special  diseaaea, 
and  records  several  eases*  of  disease  of  the  respiratory  orgam  that  were 
mmsk  benefited  by  its  use.  He  does  not  seeas  to  be  disposed  to  ex- 
aggerate ua£urly  the  value  of  the  means  whi«h  he  reoemmeiMis. 

Dr.  Dobell  luis  reprinted  certain  papem  which  have  appeared  ia 
medieal  joumaLs,  in  which  he  has  maintained  ^at  tuberookisia  is  due 
to  a  defect  ia  tl^  action  of  the  pancreas  on  the  fat  taken  in  the  foed.^ 
He  supposes  that  1^  blood  is  not  duly  supplied  with  the  ^leaaenta  af 
fat,  aad  that  the  albuminoid  tissues  of  the  body  are  therefore  di8in«> 
tegcated,  and  he  advocates  the  administration  of  an  emulsioa  of  fid* 
snd.  pancreatic  juice.  The  theory  and  practaee  i^psar  to  be  jJike  Ul* 
founded  and  suspicious. 

The  author  of  a  Hunteriaa  address  on  Medidae  aad  PByehologir 
would  not  hare  done  amiss  if  he  had  been  at  the  pains  to  arrsaga  hsa 
ideas,  and  to  settle  dearly  in  his  own  mind  what  it  was  he  wishad  ta 
say.^    As  matters  am  at  present,  he  wanders  aimlfissly  and  rastleoaly 


^  «'A  Mumia  for  the  OlaMif&oiifeMo,  TV«tfiiBg,  and  BdiMati0iic€4he  Feeble- 
nMbed*  Imbaoile,  and  Idiotic.'*  By  P.  Mutiii  Duaoui,  M.B.  and  A^iUiasBL 
MiUard.     Longmans,  Green,  and  Ck>.     1866. 

M  **  On  Inliaiation  as  a  Means  of  Local  Treatment  of  the  Organs  of  Bee /iratiaa 
by  Atomised  Fluids  and  Gases."    By  Hermann  Beimel,  M.D.   Hardwicke.    1866. 

•  "On  the  Nature,  Cause,  and  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis.'*  By  Horaoe 
Dobell,  M.D.     Churchill  and  Sons.     1866. 

**  "Medicine  and  Psychology  :  the  Annual  Address  to  the  Hunteiian  Sooie^ 
for  1866.*'    By  Dennis  De  B«rdt  Hovell.    BeU  and  Daldy.    1866. 
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finom  taljeet  to  ■objeei  tin  noBt  niiHke,  prodooiBg^  an  inifltod  meJIey, : 
in  iHttch  Mf«ps  of  irrekf^ant  poetry,  «oaiao«plaM  qootatioiis,  aad 
oWcmre  rdMnoes  to  Httnier,  thrust  ibrward  in  the  mo9t  ineoheiVBt 
nuoHier,  |Misftdlj  cUspky  tl^  imihor's  defeetife  sieatal  tnittMg  and 
oooliMuuiLtha  reader. 

Mr.  John  Mater  eoncevres  thai  ike  alkaline  permanganates'*  bsTe 
not  reoetTed  suffieieBt  attentkm  firom  the  medicsJ  worid.  He  thenefere 
gfres  as  a  list  of  all  the  oaes  to  whieh  be  thinks  they  could  be  apj^ied* 
That  they  are  disinfectants  of  great  power  and  without  odour  has  long 
been  known ;  they  have  been  to  some  extent  employed  as  snoh,  Mt 
hitherto  ikcf  hvre  not  been  as  extensively  oaed  in  medidne  as  they 
eYidenily  m^t  be  with  advantage. 


HI8T0RT  AND  BIOaRAPHT. 


r[£  second  Tolume  of  a  History  of  Jnlius  Onsar  bears  on  the  last 
page  of  the  narrative  the  name  of  Napo)6on.^  Ca»ar  has 
often  been  ilUused,  but  never  more  so  than  in  the  conver^on  of  his 
wonderful  i^ry  into  n  sort  of  prediotion  of  the  career  of  the  Corsican 
Adventurer  and  bis  enigmatimd  successor.  It  is  impossible  to  deny 
the  greatness  of  Cesar,  or  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the  enslaver 
of  Uome  was  a  man  of  comprehensive  and  enlightened  views, 
which  had,  at  any  rate  for  their  collateral  object,  the  increased  wdl* 
being  of  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race.  There  was  more  of 
b«manity  in  Cesar,  who  fought  against  the  senate,  than  in  Brutos, 
with  his  narrow  polt^eal  views  and  fanatical  adherence  to  super- 
aaoiuated  institutions.  Splendid  in  action  and  powerful  in  intellect^ 
a  great  captain,  an  able  statesman,  a  legislator,  an  orator,  a  pOQt  and 
historian,  CsBsar  overawes  and  fascinates  the  world  even  now.  For 
C»far*s  violent  assumption  of  power,  something  may  be  said  by  way 
of  extenuation,  but  Caesar's  subversion  of  the  constituted  government 
of  his  ommtry  can  only  recommend  him  to  a  secondnrate  imitator. 
When  we  see  so  magnificent  an  indvriduality  as  Cesar  degraded  into  a 
precedent  for  nineteenth  centHry  despotism,  we  see  also  to  what  base 
uses  a  noble  memory  may  be  put.  The  moral  of  Uamlet  reoeives  a 
praetical  exemplification,  and  of  t^  hero's  dust  it  amy  be  said  witk 
a  little  metaphorical  aocommodaiiott,  that  we  find  it  stopping  a  bnng- 
bsle.  In  the  second  volume  of  the  history  of  this  pve-emuient  man,  we 
have  a  narrative  of  those  knmortal  campaigns,  which  be  reported  in 
great  part  with  l»s  own  pen;  and  on  the  whole,  a  tolerably  fair  and 


*>  '*  The  AlkslMie  Permiagsnitiis  and  their  Msdidnal  Uses.*'  By  Joha  Mute. 
Lsndoo  :  John  ChurchiU. 

1  «'Histoire  de  Jules  C^sar.  Tome  denxibno.  Gaene  des  Gaules.**  Pans: 
HnriPka.    1666. 
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gpoerally  correct  T6rsi<m.  The  author  has  read  and  paraphrased  the 
Oommentaries ;  his  descriptions  are  clear  and  intelligible,  thongli 
scarcelr  yivid  or  even  yigoroos.  There  is  no  masterly  reflection  in 
tbeTofume;  the  treatment  of  the  subject  never  excites  admiration ; 
but  usually  we  find  an  unobjectionable  level  of  literary  accomplish* 
ment,  jpraiseworthy  fidelity  to  authority,  and  perfectly  respectaUe 
composition.  We  have,  in  short,  a  third-rate  Cesar's  third-rate  com* 
mentary  on  the  Oommentaries  of  a  fancied  prototype.  The  new 
Commentary  is  divided  into  two  books.  The  first  book  contains 
eiffht  chapters  and  unfolds  the  story  of  the  Gallic  war,  indicating  its 
political  causes,  and  describing  the  state  of  Gaul  in  CsBsar's  tm&e. 
The  Helvetian  campaign  and  that  against  Ariovistus;  the  war 
against  the  Belgians,  the  Veneti,  the  Morini,  Menapii,  and  the  firait 
invasion  of  Britain,  furnish  matters  for  several  chapters.  The  sieges 
of  Avaricum  and  Gergovia,  the  operations  of  Labienus,  and  inv^t> 
ment  of  Alesia  are  narrated  in  the  tenth  chapter,  and  the  eleventh 
ends  with  the  capture  of  Uxellodunum  and  the  complete  submission  of 
Oaul.  The  second  book,  comprised  in  ten  chapters,  resumes  the 
account  of  the  Chillic  war,  carries  us  to  Bome  and  to  Egypt,  explains 
the  policy  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  relates  the  expedition  of  the  latter 
Sffainst  the  Parthians  with  its  disastrous  issue,  the  murder  of  Clodius, 
the  insurrection  of  Gaul,  and  the  two  invasions  of  Britain.  It  was 
towards  the  close  of  this  epoch  that  the  Republic  was  declared  in 
danger,  that  the  question  of  right  arose  between  Cssar  and  the 
Senate,  till  the  stringent  measures  employed  against  him  impelled, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  his  most  recent  biographer,  justified,  the  resort 
to  arms.  With  this  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  Csesar  and  the  Common* 
wealth,  the  second  volume  of  the  new  version  of  their  common  histoxy 
is  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  narrative  presented  in  this  volume, 
is  in  the  main  correct.  In  one  instance,  indeed,  we  have  found  a 
niilitary  movement  accurately  reported  by  ''Napoleon,"  where  an 
inaccurate  account  appears  in  Mr.  Merivale,  from  whom  we  should 
least  have  expected  it.  C»sar*s  words  are :  ''  Cum  hostium  acies  a 
sinistro  corau  pulsa  atque  in  fugam  conversa  esset,  a  dextro  coma 
T^hementer  multitudine  suorum  nostram  aciem  premebant,'*  which 
Mr.  Merivale  misinterprets, ''  The  right  wing  of  the  Germans  was  at  last 
broken  and  scattered  in  flight,  but  the  left  resisted,  and,  swaying 
slowly  thb  way  and  that,  overpowered  the  forces  confronted  with  it ;" 
wjiile  "Napoieon"  correctly  renders  the  passage, "  La  gauche  d' Arioviste 
ne  r^ista  pas  longtemps ;  mais  tandis  qu'eile  6tait  repouss^  et  mise 
en  fttite,  la  droite,  form^e  des  masses  profondes,  pressait  vivement  les 
Bomains."  Equally  or  still  more  creditable  is  it  to  the  French 
biographcar  that  he  stigmatizes  Csesar's  treatment  of  the  Veneti  as  a 
cruel  punishment,  though  it  is  true  he  weakens  the  force  of  the  admis- 
sion bv  the  apology  which  he  subjoins.  In  another  instance,  the 
defeat  Lefore  Gergovia,  he  not  only  acknowledges  the  ill-success  of  his 
hero,  but  he  asserts  that  Cssar,  in  his  Tcrsion  of  the  transaction,  has 
had  recourse  to  an  ingenious  disguise,  nor  does  he  make  the  least 
attempt  in  depicting  the  invasion  of  Britain  to  exhibit  the  natives  at 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  conqueror.    Even  the  second  invasbn  he 
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allows  did  not  termiuate  in  the  complete  submission  of  the  island, 
jmd  after  quoting  conflicting  authorities,  he  seems  to  leave  it  to  the 
reader  to  decide,  whether  &e   invader  even  secured   anj  plunder; 
though  he  might  have  intimated  that  Cicero's  language  implies  that 
he  did  not.     To  confer  value  on  this  narrative,  much  labour  has  been 
expended  on  the  endeavour  to  identify  the  battle-fields  and  other 
localities  to  which  the  name  of  Csasar  has  lent  distinction,  but  with 
what  success  we  must  leave  the  archsologist  to  pronounce.     We 
cannot,  however^  refrain  from  expressing  a  sense  of  the  disappoint- 
ment we  experienced  when  we  turned  to  the  pages  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  the  place  of  Csesar's  embarkation,  prior  to  the  invasion  of 
Britain,  is  discussed.    We  had  fancied,  as  Mr.  Merivale  appears  to 
have  fiEUicied,  that  imperial  investigation  would  have  thrown  li^ht 
on  the  subject,  instead  of  which,  we  find  little  more  than  a  reiteration 
of  the  old  arguments  in  favour  of  Boulogne,  and  properly  speaking  no 
discussion  at  all.     For  ourselves,  we  don't  believe  m  Boulogne.    Casar 
sailed  from  Portus  Itius,  he  teUs  us,  on  the  second  invasion,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  passage,  in  which  he  relates  the  preparations  for  the 
first  attack  with  that  in  which  he  describes  the  preparations  for  the 
second,  shows  that  Portus  Itius  was  the  starting  place  on  the  former 
occasion  as  well.     Now  Boulc^e  was  not  called  Portus  Itius,  but 
Ge8oriacum,or  Portus  Morinorum  Britannicus,as  in  Pliny;,  and  Strabo's 
words,  rightly  understood  (and  "  Napoleon"  does  not  rightly  under- 
stand them)  are  decisive  as  to  the  non-identity  of  the  two : — "  To  those 
sailing  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine,  the  passage  is  not  from 
the  mouths  of  that  river,  but  from  the  Morini,  who  border  on  the 
Menapii,  among  whom  also  is  situated  Itium,  which  the  deified  Csesar 
used  as  his  naval  station  when  about  to  pass  over  to  the  island." 
Ptolemy,  too,  distinguishes  between  Gesonacum  and  Itium,  Itium 
being  the  promontory  now  called  Cap  Grinez,  and  Portus  Itius,  Wis- 
sant,  or  Witsand  being  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  the  promontory. 
Beckoning  about  twenty-two  miles  from  Portus  Itius  to  the  English 
cl^s,  we  get  C8Bsar*8  distance  of  about  thirty  miles.    We  also  recog- 
nise in  Sangatte  the  ulterior  portus,  and  in  Ambleteuse  the  southern 
small  landing-place  of  the  Commentaries.    The  name  Itius  still  exists 
in  Wissant,  and  though  Wissant  had  not  a  sufficiently  capacious  pprt 
to  hold  all  Caesar's  ships,  it  had  a  wide  sheltered  sandy  bay,  where 
they  might  very  well  be  hauled  up.     Moreover  it  is  said  that  in  frag- 
ments of  old  buildings  found  at  Wissant,  and  in  pieces  of  oak  dug 
out  of  the  dunes  on  each  side  of  the  stream,  we  have  evidence  that 
confirms  the  old  tradition  that  Wissant  since  the  Boman  occupation 
has  been  sanded  up.    Wissant  then,  or  some  spot  near  it,  fairly  fulfils 
the  conditions  of  the  Commentaries,  while,  though  Boulogne  too  has 
some  points  of  resemblance,  it  is  not  Itius  but  Gesoriacum.      That 
Napoleon  I.' when  he  was  preparing  to  invade  Britain  selected  Boulogne 
for  his  port  of  embarkation,  b  considered  by  Napoleon  III.  as  a  strong 
presumption  that  it  was  chosen  for  the  same  purpose  by  Csesar.    We 
know  that  Mr.  Lewin  is  of  this  opinion,  but  still  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  suspicion  that  the  author  of  Cesar's  history  is  influenced  by 
motives  derived  from  Napoleonic  speculations  on  the  eternal  fitness  of 
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Itnngs.  The  t/pieit  hmh  mmt  hxtB  done  wluil  Um  astitype  did.  If, 
tlierefore,  Napoleon  emb»rked  or  proposed  to  eaibark  from  BonlogoOy 
Cbmr,  of  course,  mvttt  lunre  done  so  before  him.  The  logic  u  irre- 
sistible. But  ier  the  exposition  of  the  *'  great  KrgmneDt,"  as  well  as 
Jbr  the  data  detemiBiBg  the  exacts  chronology,  according  to  the  distin- 
guished critic,  we  nrnst  refer  onr  readers  to  the  sacred  vohime  its^ 

Crossing  at  ooee  the  Channel  aoid  the  stream  of  time,  we  find  our- 
selves in  acowitry  and  in  a  period  notpartioalarlj  favomrabletoCesarism. 
In  1292  the  death  of  the  Darl  of  Gloneester  left  Simon  de  Montfort 
'  withont  a  riTal  in  the  ranks  of  tiie  Baronial  party.  Mr.  Shirlery ,  the 
editor  of  rojal  and  other  histwieid  letters  illustratire  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  is  of  opinion  that  a  Hght  is  thrown  on  the  hitherto  unin- 
telligible position  of  this  party  in  ilie  interval  from  the  spring  of 
1261  to  July,  1262,  by  papers  contained  in  the  Tolnme  before  ns.' 
This  position  he  examines  in  an  interesting  preface.  He  shows  that 
tiie  barons  were  divided  into  two  parties — a  moderate  and  an  advaaoed 
party,  the  former  taking  Gloucester  for  their  lead^,  and  seemingly 
resting  contented  when  the  king's  half-brothers  and  the  other  aliens 
were  expelkd  from  the  kingdom  ;  the  latter  inclining  to  the  consti- 
tutional changes  advocated  by  the  older  and  more  statesmanlike 
Hontfort  With  intestine  divisions  and  inherent  difficulties  the  popu- 
larity of  the  barons  began  to  wane,  and  the  king  to  act  on  the  aggressive. 
Montfort  withdrew  discouraged  to  the  Continent,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  death  of  Gloucester  that  ''the  hopeless  series  of  arbitratietts'' 
which  complicate  the  history  of  the  previous  fiftcMi  months  terminated. 
Mr.  Shirley  considers  that  the  same  collection  of  letters  serves  to 
illustrate  the  origin  of  the  representative  system  in  England.  He 
traces  the  origin  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  first  appears  in  a 
true  constitutional  sense  as  a  recognised  estate  of  the  realm  in  1290, 
the  eighteenth  of  Edward  I.,  to  the  English  County  Court,  though 
without  denying  the  influence  of  other  kindred  institutions,  to  iSie 
election  and  assembling  of  knights  as  representatives  of  their  county, 
and  the  consequent  development  of  a  connexion  between  self-taxation 
and  political  privilege,  between  a  grant  of  money  and  the  confirma- 
tion of  a  charter.  The  letters  range  over  the  period  1226 — 1270, 
and  according  to  the  editor  give  real  insight  into  the  practical  working 
of  the  government ;  showing  the  action  of  officials,  the  defiance  or 
evasion  of  law  by  the  rich  and  powerful,  the  every-day  relations  be- 
tween the  Church  and  State,  and  offering  us  glimpses  of  the  life  of 
men,  whether  of  high  or  low  d^ree,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
Tolume  has  its  index,  pessary,  and  appendices. 

Mr.  Biley's  misedlaneous  volume  begins  with  the  same  period  as 
that  just  noticed,  that  is,  with  the  dissensions  of  Henry  III.  and  the 
Barons ;  but  it  does  not  dose  till  more  than  a  century  later.^    It 

*  •*  Bojal  had  other  HiBtorical  LeMen  iHuttntiTe  of  the  Beign  of  Heoiy  IIL, 
from  the  origiDals  io  the  PabUo  Beeord  Oflaee."  Seleeted  and  edited  bj  the  Ber. 
Walter  Waddiogton  Shirky,  D.D.,  Begioii  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and 
CanoD  of  Christ  Church,  Cixford.  Published  by  the  authority  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  Her  MajestT's  Treasury,  &c.    Vol  II.    LoDdon  :  Longmans.    1866. 

*  "Chronica  Monastern  S.  Albam.     Johanidi  de  TVokelowe   et  Henrid  de 
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\  the  Opm§  Ckromemrmm^  atiitbuted  erroiMoiitly  (the  editMr 
ihinks)  by  Bale  to  William  Bish«nger,  monk  of  St.  Albms ;  tbe 
.^MM^  of  John  de  Trokelowe,  Henrj  of  Bkneford's  ChromelM, 
JUmab  of  Biehard  IL  and  Henry  IV.,  with  i^peadix,  gloesary,  aad 
index. 

Admirers  isi  paternal  despotmis  may  find  a  realized  ideal  of  tbat 
]M>ble  form  of  government  in  China,  where  the  femily  supplies  the 
type  of  soci^y,  and  the  £mperor  has  the  same  power  over  his  sobjeots 
tlui  the  iatber  has  over  his  ehildren.  The  result  of  this  politioal 
i^rstem  is  perpetual  revolution/statipnary  science,  traditionary  routine, 
and  stereotyped  pedantry.  ^  Ten  Studies  on  Contemporary  China,' ^ 
by  M.  Maurice  Irisson  will  not  only  assist  us  in  appreciating  the 
advantages  of  this  delightful  tyranny,  where  Mr.  Carlyle's  beneficent 
whip  is  adequately  represented  (fw  le  code  p^nal  est  tr^s^dre  et  il 
XB^uace  de  peines  corporelles  ^  tous  les  degr^s  du  ch&timent)  but  in 
forming  an  estimate  of  the  character,  pursuits,  and  idiosynerasies  of 
the  heaven-bom  people  of  China  ;^  M.  Irisson,  secretary  and  inter- 
preter to  the  General  Commanding-in-Chief  M.  C.  de  Montanban, 
Count  of  Pahkao,  during  the  campaign  of  1860,  stgnaliaes  the  won- 
derful industry  as  well  as  the  wonderful  patience  of  this  eurious  race. 
Singularly  shrewd  men  of  business,  Chinamen  possess,  it  appears, 
extraordinary  financial  aptitudes,  and  have  always  an  eye  to  the  main 
obanee.  Their  eonstructive  and  imitative  talents,  too,  are  admirabb ; 
but  they  have  no  imagination,  no  ideality.  Their  music,  like  their 
painting,  hasy  to  use  the  author's  metaphor,  no  perspective.  As  to 
their  science,  they  have  none,  though  they  have  certain  fancies  which 
they  offer  as  explanations  of  natural  phenomena.  The  popular  expla- 
nation of  an  earthquake  is,  lAiat  it  is  a  motion  of  the  earth  occasioned 
by  the  motion  of  one  of  the  enormous  fishes  that  support  it.  The 
better-informed  account  for  it  by  supposing  that  the  earth  is  fatigued 
of  remaining  in  one  position,  and  finds  a  change  of  place  necessary. 
The  theologian  attributes  the  earthquake  to  the  Father  of  gods  and 
men,  who,  exasperated  hy  the  sins  of  the  priests,  signifies  his  displeasure 
by  giving  the  earth  a  thorough  good  'shaking;  exactly  reversing  the 
.Geology  of  the  Indian  catechism : — '*  What  is  it  that  supports  the 
earth  P  Strcmg  pillars.  And  what  supports  the  pillars  P  The  prayers 
of  the  priests  and  the  virtue  of  sacrifices!"  Of  the  ten  studies 
into  which  M.  Irisson  has  divided  his  subject,  we  have  referred  to 
about  half  a  dozen.  The  introductory  studies  are  on  the  race  and 
language  of  China.  M.  Irisson  has  lived  with  the  Chinese  and  learned 
their  tongue.  He  is  entitled,  therefore,  to  speak  with  authority. 
Perhaps,  however,  his  anthropological  or  philosophical  speculations 
may  excite  hostile  prepossessions,  and  there  is  one  passage  in  his  book 

Bbodbrdy  iBomchonim  B.  Albani,  neenon  quemindam  aaoDymonun,  Ohranioa  ei 
.  ABDaieg,  regn»ntibu8  Henrico  Tertio,  Edwardo  Primo,  fidwardo  Seoondo,  Hiosrdo 

Seouodo,  et  Henrico  Quarto."    Edited  by  Henry  Thomas  Riley,  M.A.,  of  Corpw 
•Christi  CoUege,   Cambridge,  &c.      a.d.   1259—1296  ;  1307—1324 ;  1392—1406. 

Published  by  the  authority  of  the  Lords  ComtDissioners,  kc*   London :  Longmans. 
:1864.  ■     .'  ■  .  k- 

4  t*  t^ndes  utr  la  Chine  OoDtemponaoe."    Par  Msurio*  Irisson.    Paris.    1866. 
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on  causality,  as  a  sort  of  faculty  independent  of  experi^oe,  preseutiiu^ 
the  character  of  necessity,  and  remounting  from  effects  to  causes  tffl 
it  arrives  at  the  Absolute,  which  in  our  opinion  is  false,  and  diminishes 
any  confidence  we  might  be  disposed  to  place  in  his  conclusions. 
Though  not  admitting  the  classification  of  Gall,  the  author  is  a 
phrenologist,  and  is  loud  in  his  praises  of  comparative  phrenolo^. 
There  is  a  singular  unity  and  homogeneousness  about  his  book  which 
is  a  consequence  of  his  scientific  or  quasi-scientific  treatment.  He 
places  the  Chinese  as  a  branch  of  the  Mongol  variety  of  mankind, 
between  the  Caucasians  and  the  Ethiopians.  He  then  describes  thmr 
physiognomical  peculiarities — Abroad  jaws,  flat  noses,  oblique  eyes, 
triangular  faces,  conical  heads,  and  so  on ;  and  then  applying  one  of 
his  cranioscopical  canons,  he  constructs  the  general  character  of  the 
people,  ascertains  their  propensities,  sentiments,  &c.,  in  a  kind  of 
deductive  fashion,  and  insists  that  the  actual  character  of  the  nation, 
as  exemplified  in  its  government,  religion,  commerce,  art,  &c.  exactly 
corresponds  with  his  h  priori  determination.  The  Chinese  worship  of 
Ancestors,  for  instance,  is  traced  to  cerebral  or^nization ;  and  the 
paternal  despotism — which  is  so  beautifully  exhibited  in  '^  des  coups 
de  b&ton,  encore  des  coups  de  b&ton,  toujours  des  coups  de  b&ton"— • 
depends  on  a  ''  grahde  energie  de  I'amour  des  enfants,"  which  in  its 
turn  depends  on  "  une  forte  preeminence  du  cerveau  dans  sa  region  poste- 
rieure  et  infSrieure  imm^diatement  au-dessus  du  cervelet."  On  this 
worship  of  ancestors  M.  Irisson  has  some  curious  observations.  Lay- 
ing down  that  "  les  attractions  sont  proportionnelles  aux  destin^,*' 
he  thinks  it  quite  possible  that  at  the  moment  of  death,  an  ethereal 
or  aromal  organism — a  sort  of  intermediary  between  the  too  solid 
flesh  and  the  unextended  energies  which  constitute  the  essence  of 
humanity — realizes  a  continued  progress,  while  preserving  its  indi- 
viduality. Thus  the  departed  parent  stU)  lives  near  and  with  his 
children,  -  and  when  the  living  Chinaman  affirms  the  reality  of  hu 
spiritual  intercourse  with  the  dead,  he  follows  the  log^c  of  the  heart, 
a  procedure  which  we  ought  rather  to  applaud  than  condemn.  The 
wholesale  infanticide  ascribed  to  these  celestial  parents  before  they 
became  aromal  organisms,  is,  we  are  told,  an  invention  of  ignorance. 
Superfluous  babies  are  not  thrown  alive  into  wells,  but  dead  infants 
are  inhumed  in  the  proper  receptacles  resembling  wells.  Occasionally 
children  that  are  not  dead,  but  redundant,  are  disposed  of  in  a  similar 
way;  but  the  systematic  child-murder  of  which  the  Chinese  are 
accused  is  a  European  fiction,  and  only  a  legitimate  number  of  infan- 
ticides, corresponding  to  those  of  Christian  countries,  vindicates  the 
law  of  a  common  humanity  in  the  Flowery  land  of  Confucius,  Fo, 
and  Tao-tse. 

The  period  of  the  parental  government  of  Elizabeth  and  her  sapient 
successor  was  distinguished  by  a  romance  or  reality  which  shows  not 
only  that  '*  uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown,"  but  that  the 
head  that  might  possiblv  wear  one  occupies  quite  as  uncomfortable  a 
position.  In  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  succession  to  the  English 
throne  were  involved  the  fates  of  more  than  one  illustrious  lady.  It 
is  many  years  since  Mr.  I.  D'Israeli  epitomized  the  sad  fortunes  of 
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Arabella  Stuart  in  sedate  prose,  and  Mrs.  Hemans  shadowed  it  forth 
in  picturesque,  resonant,  declamatory  rhyme.  Miss  Elizabeth  Cooper^ 
MOW  comes  forward  with  her  carefully  painted  portrait  of  Seymour's 
stricken  love.  She  has  read  and  examined  much ;  she  has  brought 
together  numerous  original  and  hitherto  unpublished  documents,  and 
she  has  written,  vrith  quiet  taste  and  sober  treatment,  this  tale  of 
love  overborne  by  State  policy  or  tyrannical  suspicion.  Miss  Cooper's 
style  of  composition  is  unaffected  and  generally  correct.  That  she 
spells  siren  with  a  y  is  a  pardonable  fault :  that  she  twice  at  least 
uses  the  mongrel  word  unreliable,  if  a  crime  of  deeper  dye,  has  yet 
the  sanction  of  writers  as  good  perhaps  as  herself:  and  that  the  rather 
thin  moralizing  in  whjch  she  indulges  now  and  then  has  any  attrac- 
tion for  her,  is  after  all  but  a  slight  misfortune.  She  has  done  her 
task  in  a  gentle,  womanly,  efficient  way,  and  if  some  of  her  pages  are 
a  little  tedious,  yet  those  who  are  interested  in  Arabella  Stuart  will  find 
her  volumes  pleasant  and  instructive  enough.  By  her  affinity  with  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I.  Arabella  was  placed  fatidly  near  the  throne.  Her  rela- 
tive, Catherine  Grey,  the  grandmother  of  her  lover,  William  Seymour, 
had  already  felt  the  deadly  influence  of  this  proximity.  Her  marriage 
with  Hertford  had  incurred  the  Queen's  displeasure,  and  she  died  broken- 
hearted after  long  imprisonment.  The  history  of  Arabella  is  very  similar. 
Doubly  related  to  royalty — for  she  was  not  only  a  kinswoman  of 
Elizabeth's  but  cousin  to  the  Scottish  king,  by  a  common  descent 
from  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Henry  VII. — she  was  equally  ob 
noxious,  it  has  been  observed,  to  the  jealousy  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
timidity  of  James.  When  Seymour  was  but  nfbeen  a  rumour  reached 
the  queen's  susceptible  ear  that  Arabella,  then  twenty-seven  years  of 
age,  had  betrothed  herself  to  that  noble  youth.  On  this  chaise,  true 
or  false,  she  was  arrested  in  the  month  of  February,  1603.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  same  year  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  accused  of  plotting  to 
set  Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne.  Arabella,  however,  who,  if  James  seven 
years  before  had  died  without  issue,  would  have  been  the  undoubted  heir 
to  the  British  dominions,  was  neither  accused  nor  suspected.  James, 
who  had  long  ere  this  deprived  her  of  her  father's  estates,  gave  her  a 
"  pension  and  certain  Court  emoluments."  In  1605  we  find  her  in 
high  favour  with  the  king.  This  favour  she  appears  to  have  retained 
till  the  close  of  1609,  when  she  was  accused  of  having  entertained  a 
notion  of  marriage  without  the  king's  privity,  though  thb  suspicion 
was  temporarily  allayed.  A  few  months  after  it  was  discovered  that 
she  had  made  a  formal  marriage  engagement  with  that  very  William 
Seymour  on  whose  account  she  was  imprisoned  by  Elizabeth  just  six 
years  before :  Seymour  was  now  twenty-three  years  of  age  and  Arabella 
thirty-five — a  disparity  which  romance-lovers  will  regret,  but  of  which 
Miss  Cooper  makes  light.  They  were  summoned  before  the  Privy 
Council,  but  disregarding  the  censure  of  councils  or  displeasure  of 
kings,  were  secretly  married  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year. 

'  "The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  includbg  naroeroas  original 
and  unpublished  documents."  By  Elizabeth  Cooper,  Author  of  a  '*  Popular  History 
of  America.''    In  2  vols.    London :  Hurst  and  Blackett.     1866. 
[VoL  LXXXVl.  No.  CLX1X.1— Niw  Sebucs,  Vol.  XXX.  No.  I.       8 
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On  the  discovOTjr  of  this  tinton  ther  were  airerted  and  septtn^j  com- 
fined,  Arabella  m  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas  Parry  at  Lambeth,  and 
SeymoiiT  in  the  Tower,  for  his  contempt  in  marrying  a  lady  of  tK# 
roya!  family  without  the  king's  leave.  One  spirited  remonstrance  of 
the  feir  captive,  printed  in  Miss  Cooper's  volumes,  deserves  to  be^ 
read.  The  detection  of  a  secret  correspondence  with  Seymour  led  to 
ttie  closer  confinement  of  Arabella  Stuart.  The  escape  of  the  kdjr 
from  the  custody  at  Highgate,  the  escape  of  her  lover  from  the  Tower, 
1*e  incident  of  the  preconcerted  flight  (which  D'lsraeli  says  was  ili 
bold  in  its  plot  and  as  beautifully  wild  as  any  record  in  romantic 
story),  the  failure  of  the  enterprise,  the  four  years'  imprisonment  of 
the  ill-starred  wife,  and  the  close  of  her  sorrows  with  her  life,  are  all 
fully  set  forth  in  Miss  Cooper's  pages.  Arabella  Stuart  was  an  ac- 
complished and  even  learned  lady,  writing  and  speaking  Latin,  studying 
Greek,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  playing  on  the  lute  and  virginals, 
and  versed  in  leechcraft.  The  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Cavendish,  she 
was  brought  np  by  that  indomitable  grandmother,  Bess  of  Hardwiek, 
an  inveterate  matchmaker,  a  strong-minded,  able- handed,  four  times- 
wedded  woman  (a  sort  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  private  life,  barring  the 
matrimony),  whose  picture  is  well  drawn  in  these  agreeable  volumes. 
The  mode  of  education  at  HMxlwick  or  Ohatsworth,  the  peepa  into 
courtly  life,  and  illustrations  of  the  mannere  of  the  age,  which  we  find 
in  these  pages,  are  often  interesting.  Born  in  1576,  Arabella  died  on 
the  28th  September,  1615.  She  was  buried  without  pomp,  and  lias 
never  been  honoured  with  a  monument.  Seymour,  who  succeeded  in 
effecting  his  escape,  was  afterwards  permitted  to  return.  He  was 
married  a  second  time ;  and  in  the  selection  of  a  name  for  his  daughter, 
the  new  Arabella  Stuart,  he  showed  that  he  had  not  wholly  forgotten 
the  romantic  love  of  his  earlier  days. 

Kext  to  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  we  will  notice 
the  Letters  of  Beethoven,  collected  by  Dr.  L.  Nohl  and  Dr.  L.  H.  von 
Kochel,  and  translated  into  idiomatic  English  by  Lady  Wallace.* 
These  letters,  we  confess,  have  disappointed  us;  but  the  musical 
details  which  we  cannot  appreciate,  ma^  have  an  attraction  for  those 
who  are  better  qualified  to  judge  of  their  value.  Their  general  or 
human  interest  is  slight.  A  remariiable  circumstance  in  the  case  of 
Beethoven  is  the  genius  for  creation  of  harmonious  sound,  in  contrast 
to  the  deafness  which  seemingly  disqualifies  for  its  perception.  In 
one  of  the  letters  the  afflicted  musician  says — **  My  ears,  alas !  are  a 
partition  wall  through  which  1  can  with  difficulty  hold  any  intercourse 
with  my  fellow  creatures."  In  another  he  pathetically  exclaims — 
^What  humiliation  when  any  one  beside  me  heard  a  flute  in  the 
far  distance,  while  I  heard  nothing  ;  or  when  others  heard  a  shepherd 
singing,  and  I  still  heard  nothing  /**  This  privation,  which  at  one  time 
completely  isolated  him,  was,  it  should  be  added,  not  congenital,  but 

•  «* Beethoven*!  Letters'*  (1790—1826).  Fnnn  the  OoUeot'ion  of  Dr.  Ladwig 
Nohl.  Also,  his  Letters  to  the  Arohdake  Sndolph,  leo.  Tniaalated  bj  Lad/ 
WalUoe ;  with  &  Portnuk  and  Atosimile.  In  2  volanies.  Leudon :  I^NifiiiiBt 
Green,  and  Co.     190S. 
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snpermdooed  by  the  state  of  hn  digestiTe  organs  or  «fe  least  waa  mttp* 
pcoed  to  be  thai  «aperindueed.  The  principal  epiaode  im  Beethofen  a 
life,  as  related  in  tbeae  Tolames,  has  to  do  with  the  relation  in  vrhieh 
he  stood  to  his  nephew  Carl,  whom  he  thought  it  hia  dutj  to  proteet 
against  the  injurious  in^uences  of  the  youth's  mother,  vrho,  in  hia 
opinion,  was  unfit  to  be  the  boy's  sole  guak-dian,  and  on  whom  he  coaferi 
the  disparaging  title  of  the  Queen  of  the  Night.  Bora  Dec.  17, 1770, 
Beethoven  was  the  most  illustrious  scion  of  a  muncal  family.  Hia 
grandfather  was  Kapellmeister  to  the  Elector  of  Cologne ;  his  father 
was  Court  tenor  singer  at  the  electoral  chisel  at  Bonn,  and  was  hia 
son's  first  instructor  in  music ;  his  mother,  twice  married,  but  bom 
Maria  Magdalena  Kewerich,  had  also  some  musieal  preferment.  Tha 
great  musician  died  ou  the  evening  of  March  26, 1(^7,  during  a  violent 
spring  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  after  a  prolonged  and  frigfatfui 
death  struggle. 

Bather  more  than  twenty  jean  before  Beethoven  saw  the  Hght, 
William  Windham,  a  statesman,  a  scholar,  and  a  refined  and  high-bred 
iBnglish  gentleman,  was  born  in  Golden  Square,  London.^  Uis  publio 
life  oomnoenced  in  the  year  178^  when  he  accepted  the  olfioe  of 
Principal  Secretary  to  Lord  Northington,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  Windham's  first  speech,  on  ^  auhject  of  the  Westminster 
scrutiny,  received  the  commendations  of  Fox,  in  whose  interest  it  waa 
ddivered.  When  Warren  Hastings  was  impeached,  Mr.  Windham 
was  appointed  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  Oa  tha 
Begeney  Question  he  supported  the  hereditary  right  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  the  regency,  and  opposed  any  restriction  on  his  power.  In 
1794,  he  joined  Pitt's  cabinet,  in  which  he  held  the  appointment  of 
secretary-at-war.  On  the  king's  refusal  to  sanction  the  measures  for 
tbe  relief  of  the  Boman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  Windham  resigned,  with 
Pitt,  Dundas,  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet.  In  1798,  Mr. 
Windham  married  Miss  Cecilia  Forrest,  the  daughter  of  Admiral 
Porrest.  Three  years  alter  this  event,  we  find  him  opposing  the  Peaoa 
of  Amiens — a  procedure  which  cost  him  the  loas  of  his  re-election  ior 
:Norwich.  On  the  death  of  Pitt  in  1806,  Windham  filled  the  offiee  of 
secretary  for  the  war  and  colonial  dq>artments,  and  to  his  exertions 
ihe  army  was  indebted  for  reforms  that  rendered  the  profession  more 
attractive,  and  the  soldier  for  the  improvement  of  his  condition.  Hia 
period  of  office  ended  in  March,  1807.  Though  he  sat  in  parliament^ 
he  never  again  resumed  his  official  life.  Perhi^  ill-health  disinclined 
and  disqualified  him  for  its  resumption.  About  two  years  after  the 
cBsaolution  of  the  Qrenville  administration,  while  rescuing  the  valuable 
library  of  his  friend  Mr.  Worth  from  the  destruction  which  threatened 
it  hom  a  burning  house,  he  fell  and  injured  hia  hip.  In  May  of  the 
following  year,  a  surgical  operation  was  pronounced  necessary.  The 
operation  was  succeeded  by  symptomatic  fever,  and  on  the  drd  June, 
IBIO,  Wyndham  ceased  to  exist.  Admired  by  Canning  for  his  com- 
and   insinuating  eloqurace,   by  Johnson  ibr  hia  literary 


^  ^IW  Daiy  «r  the  Bight  HononimUe  WiUiMa  Windham,   1784  to  iaiO»** 
Sdited  hy  Mn.  Henry  Bsring.    J^mioaj:  finafmsas,  Qtm^  aad  Oo»    ISOflL 
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abilities  and  conyersational  power,  a  mathematician,  a  scholar,  and  a 
statesman,  Windham  left  behind  him  a  considerable  reputation.  His 
Diary,  now  first  pnblbhed,  with  the  exception  of  a  previously  extracted 
passage  or  two  relating  to  Dr.  Johnson,  shows  us  what  manner  of  man 
he  was.  It  possesses,  however,  no  great  interest  as  a  whole ;  many  of 
its  pages,  indeed,  are  utterly  barren,  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that 
we  light  on  a  paragraph  that  rewards  us  for  our  exploration  of  a  dreary 
desert  of  memoranda.  The  Diary,  however,  has  one  merit  which  the 
leader,  from  a  ]>reliminary  announcement  by  the  writer,  would  hardly 
anticipate.  It  threatens  here  and  there  to  be  dreadfully  scrutinizing 
and  dyspeptic,  but  it  deals  for  the  most  part  with  external  matter- 
of-fact  Hfe,  and  not  exclusively  with  states  of  mind.  Diary-keeping, 
except  of  this  outward,  common-place  character,  is  an  unwholesome 
occupation.  Windham  assuredly  aid  wisely  not  to  record  more  of  his 
sensations  than  he  has  done.  What  would  have  come  of  such  listen- 
ing to  the  ticking  ofone^t  oion  toatch  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  could 
write  of  himself — 

*'This  habit  of  indecision,  if  some  means  are  not  found  to  stop  its  progress 
and  abate  its  malignity,  will  corrupt  and  eat  away  my  onderfttandine  to  tiie 
very  core;  it  wastes  my  time,  consumes  my  strength,  converts  comfort  into 
vexation  and  distress,  deprives  me  of  various  pleasures,  and  involves  me  in 
innumerable  diffioolties." 

Occasionally  we  find  literanr  judgments  interspersed  in  this  record 
of  facts  or  description  of  feelings.  One  of  these,  on  a  book  of  world* 
wide  celebriiy,  is  amusing.  Having  finished  reading  "  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  Windham  makes  this  comment : — 

"A  moat  absard  book,  with  hardly  anything  to  carry  it  throagh  but  the 
name  of  the  author,  or  to  reconcile  the  reader  to  it  but  the  catastrophe  giving 
such  full  measure  of  happiness  to  the  good  and  such  proper  punishment  to  the 
wicked  and  worthless.  Tiresome  disputations,  false  opinions,  uninteresting 
digressions,  improbable  incidents, ^nothuig  perfectly  right,  even  where  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  violentljr  wron^;  the  very  humour  oeing  little  more  than  a  good 
attempt,  and  never  being  quite  successfuL" 

With  all  his  liberal  tendencies,  Windham  was  the  opponent  of  de* 
mocracy.  The  plain  English  Whig  would  have  been  perplexed,  perhi^ 
revolted,  by  the  Prometheus  of  Italy ;  for  if  any  one  deserve  that 
name,  it  is  Mazzini.  In  the  new  volume  of  his  works,^  where  there 
is  much  that  is  vague,  difiuse,  rhapsodical,  there  is  also  much 
that  is  noble,  true,  and  simple.  Partly  autobiographical,  partly 
political,  with  a  literary  element  pervadmg  it,  the  new  instalment 
of  his  works  exhibits  something  of  his  life  in  Switzerland  and 
London,  and  discloses  portions  of  his  social  or  political  philosophy. 
Some  of  his  ideas  or  definitions  may  serve  to  exemplify  that  philo- 
sophy. Humanity  he  defines  as  the  association  of  nationalities,  the 
collective  and  continuous  Being  that  sums  up  and  comprehends  the 
ascending  series  of  organic  creations.  Blaming  the  Carbonari  for 
their  idolatrous  worship  of  individualism  and  the  doctrine  of  rights, 

*  "Life  and  Writings  of  Joseph  Mazzini."    Vol.  liL     Aatobiographioal  add 
Political.    London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Ca     1866. 
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Iffazzini  coDtends  that  the  individual  has  no  rights,  except  as  a  conse- 
qaence  of  duties  fulfilled,  and  that  the  law  of  the  individual  can  only  be 
deduced  from  the  law  of  the  species.  For  (as  he  resumes)  the  start* 
ing  point  is  country — the  object  or  aim  is  collective  humanity.  His 
politico-theological  conception,  though  perhaps  mystical,  is  lucidly  ex- 
pressed. "The  school,*'  he  says,  "which  it  was  my  object  to  found, 
and  of  which  Young  Europe  was  the  germ,  by  the  very  first  words  of 
its  general  instructions,  '  One  sole  God ;'  one  sole  ruler — ^his  law :  one 
sole  interpreter  of  his  law — Humanity :  rejected  every  doctrine  of  ex- 
ternal, immediate,  and  final  revelation.  It  substituted  for  these  the 
doctrine  of  the  slow,  continuous,  indefinite  revelation  of  the  provi- 
dential design  through  the  ctllective  life  of  humanity.**  Of  the 
founder  of  Christianity  he  writes,  "  He  came.  The  soul  the  most  full  of 
love,  the  most  sacredly  virtuous,  the  most  deeply  inspired  by  God  and 
the  future  that  men  have  yet  seen  on  earth ; — Jesus.  He  bent  over  the 
corpse  of  the  dead  world  and  whispered  a  word  of  faith :  he  uttered 
words  till  then  unknown — love,  sacrifice,  a  heavenly  origin.  A  new 
life  circulated  through  the  clay  which  philosophy  had  tried  in  vain  to 
reanimate.  From  that  corpse  arose  the  Christian  world,  the  world  of 
liberty  and  equality.**  Passive  in  its  early  development,  Christianity 
(he  contends)  became  active  and  despotic  in  the  reform  of  Gregory  VII. 
Protestantism  was  not  a  mere  negation,  but  a  positive  Christian  pro- 
duction— a  solemn  manifestation  of  the  individual  man — sole  object  and 
aim  of  Christianity.  The  biographical  portion  of  the  volume,  again,  is 
often  interesting.  The  "EMle-hunt"  in  Switzerland,  the  sojourn  in 
England,  the  struggle  with  poverty,  the  literary  career,  the  editing  of 
Dante,  the  opening  of  letters,  the  record  of  the  brothers  Bandiera, 
are  passages  which  may  be  referred  to  in  proof  of  this  assertion.  It 
was  not  generally  known — we  doubt  if  it  is  generally  known  even  now 
—that  from  1806  to  1844  all  the  ministers  of  the  day,  including 
Lords  Palmerston,  Bussell,  and  Normanby,  obtained,  or  at  least 
sought,  the  information  they  required,  by  opening  such  letters  as 
appeared  likely  to  afford  it,  "while  in  Mazzini's  case,  the  letters  of  many 
Englishmen  and  Members  of  Parliament  had  been  violated;  the 
crime,  to  use  our  author*s  expression,  being  invariably  concealed  by 
artifices  punishable  by  the  criminal  law,  falsification  of  seal,  imitation 
of  stamps,  &c.,  which  to  the  non-official  mind  seems  rather  shabby, 
and  which  innocent  ignorance  would  denounce  as  un-Hnglish  practices. 
It  is  pleasanter  to  turn  to  the  page  in  which  the  illustrious  exile  speaks 
of  England  as  a  second  country  wherein  he  found  the  lasting  conso- 
lation of  affection,  and  won  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  best  minds  of 
the  inland,  mentioning  with  special  honour  the  name  of  "  the  dear  good 
sacred  family  of  Ashurst,"  who  surrounded  him  with  loving  care.  We 
point  in  conclusion  to  the  last  few  pages  of  the  volume,  in  which 
Mazzini  describes  what  he  calls  the  "  White  Slave  Trade" — the  exploi- 
tation of  the  poor  Italian  organ  players — ^the  lads  with  squirrels  and 
white  mice,  whose  evening  meal  is  contingent  on  their  success,  and 
whose  failure  is  punished  by  privation  of  fo<^  and  blows.  To  alleviate 
ihe  sufferings  of  these  poor  boys,  Mazzini  founded  a  protective  associa- 
tion and  a  gratuitous  school.     But  the  school,  he  avers,  had  to  struggle 
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aipdnsi  the  moat  detenxiindd  opposition  ffom  the  employers,  from  the 
priests  of  the  Sardinian  chapel,  and  from  the  agents  of  the  various 
Italian  governments.  During  the  seven  years  (1841  to  1848)  of  its 
existence,  moral  and  intellectual  instruction  was  given  to  several  hun- 
dred youths  and  children  who  were  in  a  state  of  semi-harharism,  but 
were  gradually  tamed  and  civilized  by  the  gentleness  and  kindness  of 
the  masters.  Filippo  Pistrucci,  once  well  known  in  Italy  as  an  impro- 
¥isatore,  then  the  director  of  the  school,  instructed  them  in  vanoue 
duties  of  morality,  and  Mazzini  lectured  nearly  every  Sunday  evening 
fov  two  years  on  Italian  history  or  elementary  astronomy.  The  ex- 
ample in  time  bore  fruit,  first  in  London,  where  the  priests  of  the 
Sardinian  chapel,  imable  to  put  down  i\^e  school  established  by  Mazzini, 
opened  one  themselves  in  ihe  same  street,  and  afterwards,  in  America, 
at  New  York  aod  Boston.  This  school  had  another  result :  it  brought 
the  founder  into  contact  with  the  Italian  workmen  in  London,  the 
best  of  whom  were  enrolled  in  an  association  more  directly  national 
in  its  purpose*  Mazzini's  "  Duties  of  Man"  appeared  in  a  jonmal 
published  by  the  association,  called  the  Jfostolato  Fopolare.  The 
volume  ends  with  a  glance  at  the  international  laboura  carried  on  in 
three  years,  but  the  details  of  which  the  author  considers  it  unneces^ 
mxj  to  chronicle. 

Mazzini  has  never  been  a  popular  man.  Among  Italian  patriots  he 
has  oensuren  and  opponents.  Signor  della  Gkttina,  in  particular,  is 
severe  in  his  condemnation  of  the  revolutionary  chief.'  Not  Mazzin^ 
however,  but  Pio  None,  is  the  favourite  aversion  of  the  sweeping  sar- 
castic author  of  the  biographical  pamphlet,  in  which  he  sketches  the 
lise  and  progress  of  the  present  Prince  of  the  Church.  The  founder 
of  the  family  to  which  Pio  None  belongs  was  the  artisan  Albert 
liastai,  who,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  quitted  Brescia  and  settled  at 
Sinigaglia.  Encouraged  by  his  success  the  emigrant's  descendants  made 
imremitting  efforts  to  rise  in  the  world,  and  finally  took  their  place 
among  the  petite  noblesse  of  the  province.  Girolamu  Mastai-Ferretti 
(one  of  the  Mastai  having  married  a  Ferretti  of  Ancona,  with  a  dowry 
and  a  title)  became  the  husband  of  the  good  and  beautiful  Catherine, 
of  the  noble  house  of  Sollazzi,  and  the  father,  in  1791,  of  Gian- Maria 
Mastai-Ferretti,  afterwards  Pius  IX.  Our  pamphleteer  describes  the 
young  Mastai  during  his  college  career,  during  his  archiepiscopal, 
during  his  papal  career.  Is  the  portrait  a  true  one  P  At  collie  he 
Daints  him  gay,  accomolished,  coxcombical  in  appearance,  half-soldier 
half  bourgeois,  with  a  flower  in  his  buttonhole  and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
Love  and  adventure  followed.  First  thei*e  was  Lena;  then  came 
Helena.  Play  succeeded ;  devotion  followed.  Mastai  was  ordained, 
and  became  a  popular  preacher.  No  acrobat  or  prima  donna  was  ever 
so  successful  at  the  famous  fair  of  Sinigaglia — the  Vanity  Fair  of  the 
clerical  aspirant.  The  women  were  enthusiastic.  Madame  SimonelM 
had  a  tropical   passion   for  the  young  Mastid.     La  Ferretti,  a  St. 

•«'PSaIX.  Sairi%KmB»9M--L'BM»^kPrmae,lePapeL''PtfF.FMnioodll 
D«Uik  Gattins^tnttir  do  f SBataira  DifilaBialiqao  das  Concl&VM.  BroxBliet :  LacaisL 
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VkiehBe^  2mt  ibe  xnjsiacisav  predicted  for  him,  amooi^  other  good 
things,  tha  papacjr.  As  Archbishop  of  Sp<^to  Mastai  was  less  suo- 
cessfuL  His  biographer  says  that  he  was  violent,  intolerant*  and 
emel.  He  pleased  no  one,  and  when  the  revolution  of  1831  broke  out 
he  fled.  Gregory  XV I.,  in  the  sequel,  finding  that  the  young  arch- 
.hishop  did  not  share  in  the  liberal  aspirations  of  his  £Eunily,  conceived 
a  friendrthip  for  him,  and  made  him  cardinal  and  Bishop  of  Jmola. 
The  character  of  the  reforming  Pope  is  not  portrayed  with  a  forbear- 
ing hand.  He  is,  we  are  told,  naturally  avaricious,  but  generous  from 
vanity  and  ostentation ;  has  a  certain  admiration  for  the  army  beoausa 
he  likes  a  picturesque  uniform,  and  soldiers  always  fascinate  women 
Indeed,  the  Vicar  of  Christ  himself  has  in  him  a  feminine  fibre,  with 
much  of  the  woman  about  him.  Woman  has  always  been  a  sort  of 
gravitating  centre  to  him.  Hence  his  love  to  Lena,  to  the  intriguing 
Uounteas  of  Spaur,  to  the  noble  Colonna,  to  the  Queen  of  Naples,  who 
made  him  nurse  her  babies  and  conspire  with  her  husband  and  the 
Yirgin  Mary,  the  spotless  Montespan  of  the  old  Pacha  of  the  Vatican, 
who,  in  his  feeble  old  age,  gave  himself  up  to  the  dogma  of  the  Imma- 
culate Conception.  In  his  public  capacity  Piiis  IX.  has  been  a  mys- 
tification and  a  mischief.  As  a  prince  he  will  be  enrolled  among  men 
who  have  been  traitors  to  their  country.  He  is  the  Agnes  Sorel  of 
the  papacy — a  courtesan  with  a  mission — ^the  salvation  of  a  great  prin- 
ciple. 

The  brochure  of  Signor  Delia  Gattina  is  writtes,  great  part  of  it, 
much  in  this  bitter,  sloe-juice  sort  of  spirit.  We  have  no  means  of 
testing  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  contained  in  it,  but  the  writer, 
if  indiscriminating,  has  at  any  rate  a  turn  for  satire  which  prevents 
1dm  from  being  stupid. 

Very  different  is  the  estimate  which  Madame  Swetchine  appears  to 
have  formed  of  the  political  promise  of  Pio  Nono.^°  In  her  view  the 
Italiains  were  much  to  blame  for  not  having  quietly  accepted  the 
programme  of  the  reforming  pope,  and  waited  patiently  for  the  dawn 
of  a  better  day.  Such  at  least  was  her  conviction  in  1848.  With  her 
speculations  on  the  permanency  of  the  papacy  and  its  perpetual  domici- 
liation at  Rome,  even  in  an  independent  Italy,  we  have  nothing  in 
common.  In  the  collection  of  letters  now  given  to  the  world  by  the 
Comte  de  Falloux,  are  passages  far  better  worth  attention  than  those 
which  relate  to  Pius  IX.  In  the  preface  to  the  volume  the  editor 
rapidly  describes  the  character  of  the  lady  and  of  the  correspondence, 
as  tliey  present  themselves  ehiefly  in  the  particular  period  to  which  we 
are  referred.  Under  the  Bestoration  Madame  Swetchine  was  occupied 
with  the  problems  of  religious  liberty ;  in  1847  she  read  and  studied 
Proudhon  ;  after  the  revolution  of  1848  she  believed  in  the  return  of 
authority ;  after  the  event  of  1852  she  predicted  the  awakening  of 
liberty.  With  Mdlle.  de  Virieu,  with  General  de  la  Bourdonnaye, 
and  Madame  de  Pastoret^  she  sympathizes  in  the  efforts  of  the  parlia- 
mentary Legitimists;     with  Mdlle.   de  Germiny,  daughter  of   M. 

^  "Lettna  In^ditca  de  Madame  Svrabohine,"  piibK6eB  par  le  Oomte  da 
Ykllouz,  de  rAcad^mie  FraD9ai8e.    Paris,     laf 6. 
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HumaDn,  she  does  homage  to  the  probity  and  independence  of  the 
Conservative  party  ;  with  Dom  Gu^ranger,  the  AbW  of  Solesmes,  she 
welcomes  the  revival  of  the  religious  orders  under  the  regime  of 
common  law,  while  with  M.  de  Tocqueville  she  combats  the  noble 
sorrows  of  the  statesman  and  the  man  of  letters. 

The  letters  of  many  other  correspondents  appear  in  this  volume,— 
some  anonymous  effusions  among  them.     Turning  to  those  which 
Madame  de  Swetchine  and  De  Tocqueville  interchanged  in  1855-1857, 
we  meet  with  many  touching  and  striking  paragraphs.     There  is  a  deep 
pathos  in  the  words  in  which  the  great  thinker  himself  compares  his 
intellectual  isolation  to  the  solitude  of  the  traveller  in  the  heart  of  an 
American  forest,  and  in  those  that  express  the  desire  for  a  generous 
sympathy  which  was  almost  a  necessity  of  his  being.     In  one  place  we 
find  the  correspondents  discussing  important  social  questions  in  in- 
structive and  impressive   language.      M.  de  Tocqueville,  admiring 
Madame  de  Swelihine's  indignation  at  everv  form  of  slavery,  con- 
tinues : — "  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  that  the  more  equal  partition 
of  the  advantages  and  rights  in  this  world  is  the  highest  object  which 
those  who  conduct  human  affairs  can  propose  to  themselves.     Only  I 
wish  political  equality  to  consist  in  all  being  equally  free,  and  not  as 
one  so  often  hears  now-a-days,  in  all  being  equally  subject  to  one 
master.'*     Madame  de  Swetchine,  who  had  just  been  reading  his  book 
on  the  Ancien  B^gime,  could  not  accept  what  he  said  of  the  clergy 
of  that  period.     De  Tocqueville,  deferring  to  a  happier  hour  the  full 
exposition  of  his  view,  when  he  hoped,  in  a  personal  interview,  to  in- 
vestigate the  truth  in   the  contact  of  an  intellect  as   sincere  and 
more  enlightened  than  his  own  on  this  particular .  point,  prooeeds 
to   describe  the   sentiment    which    had    presided    over    what    he 
had  written.     There  are,  he  says,  two  aspects  of  morality,  to  one 
of  which  but  little  attention  is  given  by  the  ministers  of  religion 
in    our    time.      One    relates   to     private    life    and     the    relative 
duties.       The    other    concerns    public    life,    the   civic  and   social 
duties.      With    this    aspect    of   morality    he    thinks    the    clergy 
occupy   themselves   but  little.      He  imagines  that  he  sees  a  proof 
of  this  in  the  way  in  which  women — we  suppose  because  they  are 
particularly  under  clerical  influence, — usually  think  and  feel.     Ex- 
cellent in  private  life,  as  wives,  as  mothers,  as  daughters,  just  and  in- 
dulgent to  domestics,  and  charitable  to  the  poor,  they  recognise  no 
social  or  public  morality,  and  indeed,  form  no  idea  of  any  such  mora- 
lity.    They  neither  practise  it  themselves  nor  inculcate  it  on  those 
submitted  to  their  influence.    This  he  maintains  was  not  the  case 
under  the  old  regime  which,  while  attended  with  many  vices,  included 
in  its  circle  energetic  and  masculine  virtues,  and  then  he  cites  the 
practice  of  his  pious  grandmother,   who,  after  teaching  her  young 
son  the  ordinary  duties  of  private  life,  bade  him  remember  also  the 
obligations  that  he  was  under  to  his  country,  the  sacrifices  he  ought 
to  make  for  it,  the  consecration  that  would  be  required  in  the  fitting 
season  of  his  time,  his  fortune,  and  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  State 
and  of  the  King.     In  closing  our  brief  notice  of  this  volume  we  ought 
to  say  that  the  letters  which  it  contains,  and  which  are  now  for  the 
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first  time,  published,  will  hereafter  be  incladed  in  a  complete  edition 
of  Madame  de  Swetchine'B  writiDgs,  and  that  in  the  meanwhile,  from 
consideration  for  purcliasers  of  previous  volumes,  this  final  instalment 
of  correspondence  is,  like  its  predecessors,  issued  in  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent form. 

In  the  "  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Achievements  of  Baron  Humboldt," 
we  are  reminded  of  the  loss  of  another  powerful  mind,  though  in 
quite  a  different  department  of  intellectual  endeavour.  The  noble 
family  of  the  Humboldts,  we  are  told,  came  originally  from  the  in- 
terior of  Pomerania,  where  they  possessed  landed  estates.  During 
the  Seven  Years  War  the  father  of  the  distinguished  savant  was  the 
adjutant  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  frequently  sent  him  with 
verbal  reports  to  Frederick  the  Great.  Castle  Tegel,  situated  between 
Berlin  and  Spandau,  was  the  place  which  Major  von  Humboldt 
selected  for  his  abode  after  his  retirement  from  public  life.  His  wife 
was  the  widow  of  a  Baron  von  Holwede,  and  a  niece  of  the  Princess 
Bliicher.  The  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  the  occupants  of  Castle  Tegel 
was  Carl  Wilhelm,  bom  at  Potsdam,  June  22, 1767  ;  the  younger  was 
Friedrich  Heinrich  Alexander,  born  at  Berlin,  September  14, 1769. 
Both  brothers  early  manifested  their  peculiar  inclinations,  mental 
philosophy  attracting  the  elder,  physical  science  the  younger.  The 
question  which  the  biographer  of  Alexander  Humboldt  undertakes  to 
answer,  in  his  agreeable  little  work,  is  what  are  the  great  labours  which 
immortalize  the  name  of  his  hero.  This  question  he  resolves  fairly 
enough,  though  perhaps  his  phraseology  is  not  always  sufficiently 
guarded.  To  us  Humboldt  seems  to  have  been  a  prodigious  accuifiu- 
lator  of  scientific  facts,  and  rather  the  founder  of  branches  of  knowledge 
than  the  creator  of  separate  sciences.  Thus,  following  his  biographer, 
we  should  enumerate  as  his  special  achievements.  The  comparative 
description  of  the  earth,  of  hydrography,  or  the  waters  of  the  earth, 
valuable  contributions  to  geognosy,  or  the  science  of  the  composition  and 
formation  of  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth,  the  development  of  a  science  of 
the  distribution  of  planets  and  their  laws,  and  of  comparative  clima- 
*^^^gy> — tlie  distribution  of  heat  in  isothermal  lines.  Practically, 
Humboldt  was  a  scientific  Columbus — the  geographical  discoverer,  the 
scientific  explorer  of  America.  A  recital  of  his  travels,  and  travelling 
experience,  forms  a  constituent  portion  of  Schwarzenberg's  volume,  and 
will  no  doubt  attract  many  readers.  The  sketch  of  his  habits  in 
later  life  is  sUso  interesting.  Humboldt  was  a  man  of  enormous  ac- 
quirements, prodigious  memory,  and  inexhaustible  fertility.  About 
thirty  years  ago  he  rose  regularly  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  during 
the  summer  months.  About  twelve  since,  his  daylight  occupations 
were  so  engrossing  that  he  was  compelled  to  pursue  his  scientific  labours 
at  a  time  when  most  people  were  asleep.  At  an  advanced  ag^  nature 
demanded  her  rights ;  but,  though  he  rose  at  a  later  hour,  eight  o'clock, 
he  appears  to  have  consumed  the  midnight  oil  till  within  a  compa- 
ratively recent  period  of  life.  Humboldt's  physical  portrait  is  thus 
painted  for  us, — '^  Humboldt  was  a  man  of  middle  stature,  his  feet  and 
hands  were  small ;  his  massive  forehead  adorned  by  snow-white  hair ; 
his  blue  eyes  lively,  expressive ;  his  lips,  around  which  played  a  pecu- 
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liar  tflmile  half  benevolent  and  half  aareadde,  were  the  mvolmitary  ex* 
fveasions  of  hk  snperioritj  of  mind."  He  walked  with  a  tolerablf 
fvidc  paoe.  While  cooveraiBg  he  looked  habitoally  to  the  ground, 
thoogh  fveqvientiy  raking  his  eyes  in  expectation  ef  a  reply.  His 
conversation  was  witty  and  humorons.  His  opinions  were  always 
expressed  with  a  delicate  consideration.  He  was  master  of  many 
languages.  **  The  Englishman  praised  his  pore  English,  the  Freneh.- 
}m  Parisian  accent."    Humholdt  was  never  married.    In  Aprils 


1859,  he  wrote  the  last  page  of  his  now  completed  **  Cosmos."  la 
the  fallowing  month  a  cold  compelled  him  to  keep  bis  bed.  His  pby> 
aical  strength  ebbed,  his  speech  grew  fainter,  but  his  mind  remained 
nneloiided  to  the  end.  He  spoke  last  to  his  faithful  servant  Sieffiert. 
^  Soon  afterwards  he  beoanoe  silent,  and  died  ealmly  in  the  aftemotm 
en  May  6tb,  18§9,  at  the  age  of  89  years  7  momths  and  a  few  days." 
The  biographical  sketch  from  whkh  we  have  borrowed  these  stat^ 
menta  is  based,  we  should  add,  on  Professor  Klenke's  ^  Denkmal.**  The 
taothor  k  a  Gkrman,  whose  correct  English  does  not  need  the  apology 
whi^  he  tenders  for  his  snppoaed  shortcomings.  We  were  surprised, 
kowever,  to  read  in  one  pase  of  the  inve^igations  of  Vom  JSmt, 
till  casting  our  eyes  to  thie  bottom  of  the  page  we  found  that  it 
•eourred  in  an  extraot  from  Mr.  Spencer's  £]^y  cm  ^  The  Law  of 
Evolution."     Possibly,  however,  it  is  a  mkprint. 

The  first  book  of  a  transktion  of  *'  ThuG^dides"^  by  Mr.  Bkhard 
Cbiwley  k  a  specimen  of  a  somewhat  ambitious  undertaking.  The 
traaslator  wkhes,  he  telk  us,  to  add  a  new  book  to  the  library  and  to 
save  the  kbours  of  the  hktorical  student.  The  division  of  the  book 
into  chapters,  the  summary  of  events,  the  adoption  of  a  proper  type 
and  paper,  are  contrivances  for  giving  the  bode  as  much  as  po^sibk 
the  appearance  of  a  modem  hktory.  The  summary  of  events  k  aer^ 
vieeabk,  and  we  have  no  objection  to  good  type  and  good  pc4>er,  but 
thk  part  external,  part  internal  attempt  to  modemiae  an  ancient 
writer,  k  at  least  questionable,  in  our  opinion.  On  the  prindpk  of 
transktors  generally,  we  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Crawley.  Servile 
fidelity  to  idiom  k  not  transktion;  it  runs  the  risk  of  being  mis- 
transktkn.  Whether  Mr.  Crawley  k  giving  us  a  really  satkfactory 
version  of  the  great  typical  hktorian  of  all  time  k  another  question. 
Hk  style,  so  far  as  we  have  examined  it,  appears  to  us  rather  loaded, 
nor  have  we  met  with  any  felicitous  rendering.  If  we  turn  to  the 
tenth  section,  for  instance,  we  find  thk  rather  mouthy  version  of  the 
original  Ghreek :  "  We  have  no  light  therefore  to  be  seeptieal  nor  to 
•oont^t  ourselves  with  an  inspection  of  a  town  to  the  exdusion  of  a 
consideration  of  its  power."  Here  Thucydides  is  speaking  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  city  to  the  eye,  and  he  says  with  an  economical  aimp 
plieity,  we  ought  not  to  consider  the  look  of  a  city  so  much  as  its 
jpower.  Again,  in  the  same  sentence,  Mr.  Crawley  somewhat  awkwardly 
'iransktes  the  words  in  whkh  Thucydides  alkdes  to  the  poetical  ent- 

^  ''The  History  of  the  Pekfxmneakn  Wm;  hyTbaxyMm:*  Book  L  Dom 
JBto  EogUih  by  Biohard  Grawloy,  of  Univoni^  OoUege,  OxfionL  Oxford  sad 
liondon  :  James  Parker  and  Co.    186e. 
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MfithmeBts  «f  the  Hooieric  poetry :  '^  If  we  can  here  also  acoefvi  tho 
iMtioion J  of  Homer's  poems,  where  without  allowing  for  the  exa^*- 
(•ration  which  a  poet  would  feel  himself  lieeniied  to  employ,  we  caa 
HBe,"  Ac.  Again,  iu  the  twenty-first  section,  for  the  simple  wordt  of 
Tbncydides,  who  is  desoribing  events  that  through  length  of  time  have 
won  their  way  to  the  fabulous,  we  are  told  by  the  translator  that  time 
has  robbed  most  of  them  of  historical  value  by  enthroning  them  iu  the 
region  of  legend,  while  the  immortal  words  in  which  the  Greek  author 
pronounces  his  history  a  possession  for  all  time  and  not  an  ephemeral 
prize  essay,  are  diluted  into, — "  In  fine,  I  would  write  to  instruct  pos- 
terity, not  to  amuse  mv  contemporaries."  We  have  no  wish,  however, 
to  disparage  Mr.  Crawley's  attempt,  which  if  not  entirely  successful, 
is  yet  not  entirely  without  merit. 

Clear  type  and  clean  paper  are  also  commendable  characteristies  oi 
Xr.  O'Gorman's  **  Chronological  Becord."^^  From  the  middle  of  tbe 
seventeenth  century  of  the  Christian  era  a  closely-packed  summary  of 
events,  discoveries',  Ac,  accompanies  the  marginal  dates,  which  will  be 
useful  for  daily  reference.  The  earlier  portion  of  the  work  is  far  less 
Taluable.  The  easy  credulity  of  the  chronologist,  however,  is  some- 
times very  amusing,  and  his  sweeping  wholesale  statements  quite 
delightful.  In  a.m.  2019,  Cres,  it  seems,  reigned  in  Crete,  and  about 
this  time  (1900)  Noa  founded  the  Chinese  monarchy ;  for  ''  Fohi,  the 
supposed  founder  of  it  was  Noah,  who,  owing  to  the  depravity  of  his 
descendants,  has  retired  to  this  part  of  the  world  (what  a  snug  littbs 
retreat)  to  end  his  days  in  peace !"  In  page  23  we  find  the  pleasing 
latelligence  that  the  Parion  marbles,  containing  the  chronology  of 
ancient  history,  were  discovered  in  the  island  of  Parios.  From  the 
same  page  we  learn  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch  during  his 
sojourn  in  Media,  where  he  kept  the  flocks  of  Jethro  for  forty  years — 
that  is,  he  described  the  Exodus,  and  the  adventures  in  the  wilderness,  a 
considerable  number  of  years  before  they  happened.  We  give  a  few 
more  chronological  gems  from  Mr.  O'Gorman's  casket  of  dates ;  the 
comprehensiveness  and  wholesome  decisiveness  of  some  of  the  state- 
ments are  quite  refreshing  in  these  days  of  scepticism,  dyspepsia,  and 
general  bankruptcy  of  the  beautiful.  In  page  3  L  we  are  informed  that 
**  Procles  was  one  of  the  greatest  tyrants  that  ever  lived ;  he  made 
men  of  all  proportions  fit  the  length  of  his  bed  by  cutting  off  him  who 
was  too  long  and  pulling  him  longer  who  was  too  short.'*  In  page  36 
we  are  told  that ''  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  were  the  first  architects  and 
sculptors  of  any  note ;  Pliny  speaks  of  them  as  the  first  who  sculptured 
marble  and  polished  it."  In  the  year  of  the  world,  1656,  it  seems  that 
the  deluge  having  ceased  and  the  waters  being  dried  up,  the  ark  rested 
(m  the  mountain  of  Ararat,  in  Armenia,  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of 
May ;  but  Noa  did  not  leave  it  until  Friday,  the  18th  of  December. 
Adam  and  Eve  were  created  on  Friday,  October  28th,  and  placed  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  The  chronological  precision  is  enviable,  but  we 
always  thought  Eve  was  created  after  Adam.     Finally,  we  are  in- 

"  "  A  OhroDologioal  Racon),  kc**     By  D.  O'Gormaii,  aniiior  of  "  latailive  Csi- 
"&c&a    Third  £dxtioa.    London:  Lookwood  Jt  Co.    1866. 
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structed  that  the  learned  Abb6  Bionysius  made  a  dose  calculation,  wbic& 
showed  the  existence  of  an  error  in  the  chronology  universally  adopted 
by  the  Christian  world  for  upwards  of  six  hundred  years.  Who  is  the 
learned  Abb^  Bionysius  ?  Is  he  our  old  friend  tho  monk  Dionysios 
Exiguus,  whose  historical  researches  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury of  our  era  assigned  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  25th  day  of 
December,  in  the  754th  year  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  ? 


BELLES  LETTRES. 


"VrO  nobler  subject  for  an  historical  romance  exists  than  that  of 
Jj{  Hereward.*  The  brief  account  that  is  giveu  of  him  in  The 
Chronicle,  Florence  of  Worcester,  and  Bomesday — the  only  reliable 
authorities, — so  touching  in  its  pathos,  so  sublime  in  its  very  vague- 
ness, leaves  the  outlines  to  be  filled  up  by  the  reader's  imagination. 
The  subject  must,  if  treated  at  all,  be  treated  ideally.  And  in  filling 
up  such  a  story  as  it  ought  tio  be  filled  up,  we  should  not  think  of 
asking  for  mere  historical  accuracy.  The  anachronisms  of  Bante  do 
not  weaken  the  majesty  of  his  thoughts  nor  lame  the  melody  of  his 
verse.  The  sea-shore  of  Bohemia  is  forgotten  in  the  beauty  of  the 
**  Winter's  Tale."  Genius  is  above  the  accidents  of  dress,  and  time, 
and  race.  Herevvard  has  indeed  been  well  described  by  Ellis  as  "  the 
mirror  of  knighthood  in  the  Saxon  period."  But  this  would  not  satisfy 
Professor  Kingsley.  Nothing  would  apparently  suit  himinhis  blood-and- 
thunder  mood  but  the  pseudo  Ingulph's  realistic  picture, — ^"fortissimum 
robure  adolescetitem,  procero  quidem  corpore,  pulcherrimum  ephebum, 
sed  nimium  bellicosuni,  animoque  ferocem  supra  modum  ;  juvenilibus 
etiam  ludis  et  luctis  tarn  sever um,  ut  manus  ejus  contra  omnes  et 
manus  omnium  contra  cum  multoties  moverentur."  -  Here  is  evidently 
the  man  after  Professor  Kingsley 's  own  heart,  described  too,  by 
a  quotation  from  Genesis,  which  serves  to  remind  us  how  old  muscular 
Christianity  really  is.  Here  was  indeed  a  chance  for  Professor  Kingsley 
to  spread  his  Gospel.  So  he  has  ransacked  Ingulph,  and  Gainiar,  and 
the  "  Be  Gestis  Hervvardi  Saxonis,"  and  we  know  not  whom  else, 
swallowing  down  every  fact  with  the  digestion  of  an  historical  ostrich. 
Instead  of  the  picture  of  a  patriot,  we  have  a  daub  of  a  sensational 
ruffian.  luotead  of  being  gladdened  with  a  tale  of  honour  and  high 
bearing,  we  are  drenched  with  blood  and  sickened  with  villany.  Ji^ 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  were  to  kill  somebody  or 
destroy  something.  But  Hereward  exceeds  even  this  proportion. 
We  have  Hereward  hurling  lances  through  felons'  chests,  Hereward 
driving  a  sword  into  a  giant's  body,  Hereward  sending  a  javelin 
through  the  heart  of  a  man  called  Hannibal  Grylls,  Hereward  riding 
at  another  man  "  like  a  mad  bull,"  Hereward  shouting  out,  ''  I  am 

*  "  Hereward  the  Wake :   Last  of  the  Eogliah."    By  the  Bev.  C.  Kingdej. 
London  :  Macmillan  and  Go.    1866. 

*  Ingulph,  in  Gale*8  "  Beram  Anglicanun  Scriptores,**  p.  67. 
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Heieward,  the  Berserker,  the  hrain-hewer,  the  knd-thief,  the  sea- 
thief;  the  feeder  of  wolf  and  rafen— Aoi!'*  (Vol.  i.  p.  229.)  After 
reading  this  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  a  hear  was  frightened 
hj  the  mere  sound  of  Hereward's  voice.  Then  we  are  treated  to  a 
wonderful  ride  of  Hereward's  on  his  famous  mare  Swallow.  Here, 
however,  Professor  Kingsley  shows  his  good  judgment.  Dick  Turpin 
has  always  been  more  popular  than  Jack  Sheppa^.  But  the  Professor 
rolls  them  both  into  one.  For  in  the  story  of  the  ride  Hereward 
"  breaks  out  of  a  house,  over  garden  walls  and  palings/'  killing  a 
groom  and  half  killing  a  groom-boy.  Though  an  old-fashioned  plan, 
still  there  is  nothing  like  a  murder  for  miJcing  a  hero.  After  the 
assassination  of  Lincoln,  the  photograph  of  Booth  sold  for  a  shilling, 
whilst  that  of  the  President  only  fetched  sixpence.  Last  of  all  comes 
the  great  sensation  scene.  It  is  not  exactly  bigamy,  though  very 
near  to  it.  '*A  handsome  fiend"  looms  in  the  background.  A 
letter  goes  wrong,  just  as  in  a  modern  sensation  novel.  Suicide  is 
talked  about.  And  then  Torfrida  runs  half-naked  into  the  forest, 
followed  by  a  maniac — *'the  owls  hooted  to  each  other  under  the 
staring  moon,  but  she  heard  them  not.  Wolves  glared  at  her  from 
the  brakes,  and  shrunk  off  appalled  at  the  white  ghostly  figure,  but 
she  saw  them  not.  The  deer  stood  at  gaze  in  the  glades  till  she  was 
close  upon  them,  and  then  bounded  into  the  wood.  She  ran  right  at 
them,  past  them,  heedless.*'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  301.)  She  not  only  runs  at  the 
deer,  but  her  voice  becomes  nearly  as  terrible  as  Hereward's,  and 
makes  '*  the  watch-dogs  in  Bourne  bark  and  howl."  Then  Hereward 
thinks  such  terrible  things  that  Professor  Kingsley  says  he  can't 
possibly  describe  them,  but  thinks  Shakespeare,  perhaps,  might, 
especially  if  he  did  not  know  he  was  Shakespeare.  Then  comes  some 
blustering,  which  Profedsor  Kingsley  does  describe,  regretting  that 
Hereward  had  no  tobacco.  Then  Hereward  thinks  of  getting  drunk, 
bat  does  not  like.  And  in  this  style  the  story  pro^eds.  To  our 
thinking  there  is  nothing  worse  than  this  mere  love  of  strength  and 
lust  of  ferocity  such  as  are  depicted  in  *' Hereward."  No  amount 
of  quotations  from  the  Bible,  no  amount  of  sermons  and  fine  talk 
about  "  God's  creatures,"  can  reconcile  us  to  pictures  of  brutality. 
Once  Christians  were  put  into  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  but  now  Pro- 
fessor Kingsley  puts  wild  beasts  into  the  skins  of  Christians.  The 
one  redeeming  point  in  the  book  is  the  descriptions  of  the  ''open 
wolds,"  ''  the  broad  meres,"  and  "  the  grass  fens." 

There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  blubber  for  the  Esquimaux,  half- 
hatched  ^gs  for  the  Chinese,  and  Sensational  novels  for  the  English. 
Everything  must  now  be  sensational.  Professor  Elingsley  sensational- 
izes History,  and  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins*  daily  life.  One  set  of  writers 
wear  the  sensational  buskin,  another  the  sensational  sock.  Just  as 
in  the  Middle  Ages  people  were  afflicted  with  the  Dancing  Mania  and 
Lycanthropy,  sometimes  barking  like  dogs,  and  sometimes  mewing 
like  cats,  so  now  we  have  a  Sensational  Mania.  Just,  too,  as  those 
diseases  always  occurred  in  seasons  of  dearth  and  poverty,  and  attacked 

*  "Armadale.''      By    Wilkie   CoUini.     Ulostrated    by  Qeorge  H.  Thomas. 
Ldmdon  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.    1866. 
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only  tixe  poor,  so  does  the  Sensational  Mania  in  Literature  burst  out 
only  in  times  of  mental  poverty,  and  aflxct  only  the  most  poverty* 
rtneken  minds.  From  an  epidemic,  However,  it  has  lately  clnmgedl 
into  an  endemic.  Its  viras  is  spreading  in  all  directions,  from  the- 
penny  journal  to  the  shilling  magazine,  and  from  the  shilling  maganne 
to  the  thirty  shillings  volume.  Bigamy  is  jost  now  its  typical  fbrm« 
■ies  Braddon  first  brought  the  type  into  fashion.  No  novel  can  now 
possibly  succeed  without  it.  In  real  life  money  is  sometimes  obtained 
by  marriage,  but  in  literature  only  by  bigamy.  When  Richardson,  the 
showman,  went  about  with  his  menagme  be  had  a  big  black  baboon, 
whose  habits  were  so  filthy,  and  whose  behaviour  was  so  disgusting, 
that  respectable  people  constantly  remonstrated  with  him  for  exhibrt- 
ing  such  an  animal.  Richardson's  answer  invariably  was,  ^  Bless  you, 
if  it  wasn't  for  that  big  black  baboon  I  should  be  ruined ;  it  attracts 
aH  the  young  girls  in  the  country."  Now  bigamy  has  been  Miss 
Braddon's  big  black  baboon,  with  which  she  has  attracted  all  the 
young  girls  in  the  country.  And  now  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  has  set  up 
a  big  black  baboon  on  his  own  account.  His  big  black  baboon  is 
Miss  Owilt,  a  bigamist,  thief,  gaol-bird,  forgeress,  murderess,  and 
suicide.  This  beats  all  Miss  Brndclon's  big  black  baboons  put  together. 
Afid  the  interesting  creature  is  brought  forward  under  the  plea  of 
religion.  She  is  heralded  in  with  a  fine  preface  about  ''Ohristiaii 
morality."  But  we  must  assure  Mr.  Wilkie  GolKns  that  this  and  his 
other  moral  reflections  no  more  make  his  book  religious  than  a  Hindu 
drama  is  made  religions  because  it  begins  with  a  prayer,  or  an  Chdbrd 
prize  poem  because  it  ends  with  a  **  Salem."  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  once 
nearly  succeeded  in  making  a  mad  woman  popular,  but  he  has  now 
perfectly  succeeded  in  making  religion  ridiculous.  But  besides  the 
big  black  baboon  there  are  a  number  of  small  baboons  and  monkeys, 
for  by  no  stretch  of  language  can  they  be  called  human  creatures. 
The  most  prominent  area  hag,  who  paints  and  enamels  women's  faces, 
and  a  doctor,  whose  services,  when  we  are  at  first  introduced  to  him, 
are  apparently  principally  required  by  painted  v^omen.  Lying,  cheat- 
ing, intriguing,  and  dreaming  strange  dreams  are  the  characteristics  of 
these  animals.  Some  of  them  keep  diaries,  and  some  of  them  yachts. 
The  way  in  which  the  story  is  put  together  is  certainly  ingenious, 
but  to  admire  the  plot  and  to  forget  the  characters  is  like  admiring  the 
fjrmme  instead  of  enjoying  the  picture.  The  story  has  all  the  interest, 
and  also  the  literary  powa-  of  a  police  report.  It  appeals  to  our 
curiosity,  not  to  our  imagination,  or  our  ^ling,  or  reason.  And  let 
us  not  do  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  injustice.  He  tells  us,  and  doubtless 
truly,  that  he  has  taken  great  pains,  especially  with  certain  descriptions 
of  aoenery  and  locality.  This,  however,  only  makes  him  rather  like  a  cat, 
an  animal  which  cares  more  for  places  than  for  persons.  Character 
alone  should  be  the  central  object  of  interest  for  a  novelist.  And  Mr. 
Wtlkie  Collins  cannot  draw  character.  To  slightly  alter  Pope's  wo 

*' Nothing  so  true,  as  what  you  once  let  fall. 
Bis  novels  have  no  characters  at  all; 
Matter  too  soft  a  rastiug  nark  to  bear, 
And  best  distinguished  by  bkck,  brown,  or  fair.'* 
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So  accordingly  we  have  already  had  from  him  "The  Wofmin  ia 
White,*'  and  in  the  present  noVel  we  hare  Armadale  the  Fair  toA 
Armadale  the  Dark.  Pedgifl  junior,  who  feels  ''in  his  native  element 
in  Hyde  Park,"  who  reads  **  Pagan  writers  assisted  hy  a  crih,"  and 
who  is  fond'  of  gathering  metaphorical  rosehuds,  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  character.  Pat  Pedgifb  junior  is  aftw  all  a  mere  sketch, 
modelled  after  one  of  Mr.  Dickens'  comic  young  men.  Again,  too, 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  informs  us  that  he  has  very  properly  spared  no 
pains  in  ensuring  accuracy  on  all  questions  of  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Chemistry.  But  we  must  add  it  is  not  artistic  to  tell  this  to  the 
reader.  The  process  of  watching  our  dinner  being  cooked  takes  awaj 
oar  appetite. 

Of  the  general  tone  of  the  tale  we  have  already  spoken.  Further 
reprobation  is  useless.  For  to  attempt  to  put  down  Sensationalism 
by  words,  is  like  trying  to  remove  the  hump  oflp  a  camePs  back  with 
a  poultice.  Once  there  was  a  play  called  "  The  Spanish  Tragedy," 
very  dull,  imbecile  to  the  verge  of  insanity.  All  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists  denounced  it.  Jouson  satirized,  and  Shakespeare  laughed 
at  its  folly.  In  vain.  The  play  was  more  popular  than  any  of  Shake- 
speare's. The  mob  rushed  to  see  its  performance,  for  each  act  was  full 
of  horrors.  Hanging,  stabbing,  shooting  followed  each  other  in  every 
scene.  Nine  people  were  murdered  in  nearly  as  many  ways.  What 
Sbake<^peare  could  not  do,  we  certainly  cannot.  Sensationalism  must 
he  lefl  to  be  dealt  with  by  time,  and  the  improvement  of  the  public 
taste.  But  it  is  worth  while  stopping  to  note,  amidst  all  the  boasted 
improvement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  whilst  Miss  Braddon'ar 
and  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins'  productions  sell  hy  thousands  of  copies, 
**  Komola"  with  difficulty  reaches  a  second  edition. 

Mr.  Henry  Kingsley's  new  novel*  has,  we  think,  in  certain  quarters 
been  rather  unfairly  treated.  It  is  not  certainly  of  the  highest  order, 
but  it  is  quite  equal  to  his  former  stories.  He  makes  no  pretensions' 
like  his  brother,  and  we  can  therefore  forgive  him  much.  He  has  an 
^e  for  colour  and  character,  and  a  certain  quaint  style  of  humour* 
But  he  never  does  himself  justice.  With  a  little  more  pains,  he 
might  have  made  his  descriptions  of  Devonshire  more  worthy  of  the 
country,  and  with  a  little  more  thought  he  might  have  fairly  interested 
us  with  his  characters.  The  book,  however,  in  spite  of  a  certaia 
stable  taint,  possesses  a  healthy  outrof-door  tone.  For  ourselves,  we 
think  that  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley  indulges  his  heroes  and  heroines  in 
far  too  much  slang,  is  a  little  bit  too  fond  of  the  cutting  and  slashing 
business  (vol.  ii.  118,  119),  and  shows  a  fittle  too  much  contempt 
for  poor  people  who  cannot  afford  venison  (vol.  i.  106).  His  nov^, 
however,  is  decidedly  better  than  ninety  out  of  a  hundred. 

^  Cerise"^  is  like  its  name,  full  of  colour.  But  it  possesses,  like  all 
Major  Whyte  Melville's  books,  more  than  that — da^,  humour,  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  everything,  indeed,  except  thought.     No  one  teUs 

>■■ 

*  "  Leighton  Court.  A  Ooimtry  House  Story.'*  By  Henry  Kingidey.  London : 
ICacmUlan  and  Go.     1866. 

» ''Cerise.  A  Tale  of  the  LmI  Ceatury.**  By  0.  J.  Whyte  MnMas.  Londsn: 
Chapman  and  Hall.    1666. 
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a  tale,  simply  as  a  tale,  better  than  he  does.  Spirits  that  never  flag^ 
descriptions  that  are  always  bright,  incidents  that  are  always  amusing, 
mark  its  course.  But  then  there  is  no  depth  of  passion,  no  thought 
"The  Gladiators"  showed  unexpected  versatility  of  power,  and 
V  Cerise"  gives  fresh  proofs.  Here  we  are  amongst  "  les  Mousquet^dres 
du  roi  Louis,"  hunting  stags  in  the  woods  of  Fontainebleau,  looking 
at  the  gardens  of  Versailles  as  they  were  a  century  ago,  when  "  the 
rain  of  Marly  did  not  wet."  It  is  not  a  book  to  he  criticised  by 
critics,  but  to  be  read  and  enjoyed  by  thorough-going  novel  readers. 

Those  who  like  "  Cerise"  will,  we  fear,  not  care  much  for  the  "  Son 
of  the  Soil."^  But,  tot  homines  tot  modi.  It  is  just  the  reverse  of 
Major  Melville's  story.  Inferior  in  the  more  showy  qualities,  it  stands 
long  before  it  in  the  higher  qualities  of  feeling  and  poetry.  It  is,  too, 
essentially  a  woman's  book  as  opposed  to  a  man's.  There  is  a  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  world,  for  which  mere  idealism  and  vague  out- 
bursts of  poetry  can  never  atone.  Passages  of  real  beauty  constantly 
occur,  but  they  are  marred  by  the  settmg.  A  promise  there  is  of 
excellence  of  a  rare  order,  but  at  present  it  is  merely  promise.  l?Ve 
shall  look  forward  with  interest  for  the  authoress's  next  book. 

"  Clemency  Frankly n"^  also  betrays  a  female  hand.  Here  also  there  is 
the  same  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  the  same  vague  idealism, 
and  also,  we  may  add,  the  same  true  poetical  feeling.  The  great  aim 
in  a  novel  should  be  to  blend  idealism  with  realism,  to  make,  as  has 
been  so  often  said,  the  ideal  real,  and  the  real  ideal.  The  character 
of  Miss  Amays  is  beautifully  conceived,  but  it  fails  to  produce  any 
effect  from  a  want  of  reality.  Of  the  other  personages,  Sydney  Serle 
impresses  us  most.  But  one  character  no  more  makes  a  novel  than 
one  dwallow  a  summer. 

"  A  Life's  Love"^  is  a  story  of  which  the  scene  is  Glasgow  as  it  was 
a  century  ago.  Great  pains  have  evidently  been  taken  to  give  us  a 
true  picture  of  the  period.  And  the  book  may  therefore  be  recom- 
mended to  others  besides  mere  novel-readers.  Here  is  a  joke, 
essentially  Scotch  in  its  tone,  which  the  author  telb  us  really 
occurred — 

*'  Presently  a  young  woman  entered  the  shop,  and  demanded  to  see  prints, 
which  John  showed.  '  The  Lord  preserve  us !  she  ejaculated,  on  h^unng  the 
price ;  '  how  dear  it  is  I  what  a  pnce !'  The  master  of  the  shop  coming  be- 
nind,  touched  her  arm,  and  lookmg  her  in  the  face,  said,  '  It's  very  riffht  to 
pray  always,  my  girl.*  *  Pray !'  echoed  the  girl ;  *  was  I  praying  P'  *  uideed 
you  were ;  but  you  might  do  so,  I  think,  more  reverently.^ " 

We  wish  the  author  had  more  frequently  brightened  her  story  with 
such  jokes. 

"  The  True  History  of  a  Little  Ragamuffin"®  tells  its  own  tale.  The 

<  "  A  Son  of  the  SoU.'*    London  :  MacmiUan  and  Co.     1866. 

^  '' Clemenoy  Fraoklyn."  By  the  Author  of  "Janet*s  Home.*'  LoDdon: 
Macmillan  and  Co.     1866. 

8  "A  Life  8  LoFe.**  By  the  Author  of  the  "  Heiress  of  the  BlackburnfooL*' 
London  :  fc^mitb,  Elder,  And  Co.     1866. 

»  "  The  True  History  of  a  Little  Ragamuffin."  By  the  Author  of  "  A  Nigbt  in 
a  Workhouse."    London  :  S.  O.  Beeton.     1866. 
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Palaces  of  London  throw  strange  ehadows.  It  is  tlie  richescf;  and  the 
poorest  city  in  the  world.  Charles-street,  Drury-lane,  with  its  courts, 
is  as  interesting  as  Grosvenor-sqoare  with  its  drawing-rooms.  All 
depends  on  the  skill  of  the  artist.  Thackeray  was  fond  of  touching 
upon  the  preoociousness  of  small  female  ragamuffins,  and  Dickenf 
sketches  the  external  characteristics  of  the  London  Arab ;  but  the 
present  writer  has  boldly  adopted  the  ragamuffin  proper  as  his  own. 
He  paints  him  with  a  force  and  a  humour  which  reminds  us  of  Defoe. 
One  of  the  best  chapters  is  that  in  which  Mouldy  explains  the  difference 
between  "  thieving*'  and  **  taking."  The  irony  is  well  sustained.  The 
number  of  euphemisms  which  the  "  dangerous  classes'*  have  for  stealing 
is  worthy  of  notice.  Amongst  some  tribe  of  savages  we  believe  thii2 
the  same  word  expresses  both  '*  wishing  "  and  "  taking.**  To  those 
who  care  to  understand  the  habits  of  a  young  London  thief,  we  can 
recommend  this  story,  the  details  of  which  are  worked  out  with  the 
.minuteness  of  a  Dutch  painting. 

No  one  needs  to  be  told  of  the  rapid  strides  that  both  painting  and 
music  are  making  in  England.  Never  were  painters  so  well  paid.  The 
pubtio  has  become  their  patron.  The  manufacturer  cannot  rival  his 
neighbour  the  earl  with  pomp  of  heraldry,  so  he  edipses  him  with  hi^ 
picture-galleries.  Books  upon  art,  too,  are  multiplying  in  every  direo- 
tion.  We  cannot,  however,  say  much  for  Mr.  Ottley's  "  Supplement 
to  Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painterg."*®  The  criticism  is,  to  say  the 
least,  weak,  and  the  taste  often  very  doubtful.  As  an  example  of  the 
first  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Frith's  ''  Life  at  the  Seaside"  is  ''  painted 
with  consummate  ability,"  and  ttiat  Mr.  Noel  Paton  is  "imaginative 
and  original ;"  and,  as  an  instance  of  the  second,  we  may  refer  to  the 
notice  of  Sir  Francis  Grant.  Good  criticism  and  good  taste  are  rase 
qualities,  but  carelessness  is  inexcusable.  We  thmk  that,  instead  of 
detailing  Sir  Francis  Grant's  private  concerns,  the  compiler  might 
have  been  at  the  pains  to  discover  whether  De  Wint  was  bom  in  Lin« 
colnshire  or  not.  The  book,  however,  will  be  useful  for  reference,  and 
possesses  the  merit  of  noticing  many  artists  who  are  not  nearly  so  well 
known  as  they  should  be,  as  in  the  case  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Crane, 
whose  portraits  are  remarkable  for  delicacy  and  poetical  treatment. 

"Thoughts  on  Great  Painters"^^  is  a  misnomer.  There  are  no  thoughts, 
and  only  some  of  the  world's  great  painters.  For  instance,  Mr.  Davis 
gives  us  Vandyke,  but  no  Velasquez,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  but  no 
Turner.  The  style,  too,  is  in  keeping  with  the  title,  pretentious  and 
empty.  Thus  the  writer  describes  the  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo:— 
"  The  statue,  it  is  swd,  was  hewn  from  the  solid  block,  without  a  pre- 
paratory model,  and  looks,  indeed,  like  something  exploded,  rather  than 
carved,  with  a  chisel  of  flame."  (p.  13.)  A  man  who  writes  in  this 
style  simply  proclaims  himself  incompetent  to  judge  of  art.    We  are 

w  "  A  Bu^npkioal  snd  Critical  Dictionary  of  Recent  and  Living  Portraita  and 
Engravers ;  forming  a  Supplement  to  Bryan'g  Dictionary  of  Paintpr*  and  En- 
graven, as  edited  by  George  Stonley."    By  Henry  Ottley.  ^London :  Henry  G. 

^3ohn.    1866.  .^.«t..,*..         tj         t 

'    "  "Thou^ts  on  Great  Painters,"    By  J.  P.  Davw,  Pamter.    London  :  Long- 
mans, Green,  and  Ck>.    1866. 
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not  tkerefore  surprised  to  find  him  further  on  calling  Fre-Eaphaelitbm 
'^  a  goblin,"  and  ''  a  phantom,  shaking  its  grisly  locks,  causing  more  or 
less  affright  throughout  all  the  Schools  of  Europe."  (p.  149.) 

The  plan  of  "A  Century  of  Painters  of  the  English  School"!^  is 
good,  and  the  execution  excellent.  The  narrative  is,  for  the  most  part, 
sober,  the  facts  accurate,  and  the  criticism  discerning  and  just.  After 
all  Mr.  Buskin's  hazy  sentiment,  vague  thoughts,  and  spun-out 
metaphors,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  a  Uttle  plain  writing.  A  little 
Buskinism  goes  a  long  way,  but  a  little  common-sense  goes  further ; 
and  common»sense  is  the  characteristic  of  these  two  volumes.  There 
are,  as  a  nile,  no  flights  of  rhetoric,  and  no  tawdry  ornament.  The 
aim  is  to  give  a  simple  history  of  English  Art,  with  short  notices  of 
each  artist  and  their  principal  works.  Of  course,  so  wide  a  field  presents 
many  subjects  in  the  treatment  of  which  opinions  will  ever  differ. 
The  authors  have,  however,  endeavoured  to  take  a  middle  course. 
Thus,  in  their  treatment  of  Blake,  though  recognising  his  eccentricity, 
they  do  full  justice  to  the  beauty  and  nobleness  of  his  life  and  thoughts. 
The  chief  faults  we  have  to  find  are  with  a  little  fine  writing — ^the 
curse  of  modern  literature — in  the  descriptions  of  some  of  Turner's 
pictures,  a  rather  too  depreciatory  tone  with  regard  to  Pre-Baphaelitiam, 
-and  decidedly  too  great  a  laudation  of  Mr.  Henry  Cole. 

Mr.  Palgrave,  as  we  have  many  times  had  occasion  to  state,  is  one 
of  the  few  original  art-critics  whom  we  possess.  And  the  feeling  we 
have  in  taking  up  his  little  volume  of  essays^^  is  that  of  disappoint* 
ment  that  he  does  not  devote  himself  to  some  task  worthier  of  his 
great  powers.  However,  we  are  glad  to  receive  even  this.  Hig  chief 
•merit  is  his  thorough  tone  of  independence,  to  which  he  adds  the 
weight  of  thought  and  scholarship,  and  the  graces  of  a  clear  style  and 
cultivated  taste.  From  many  obvious  causes,  criticism  of  this  order  is 
most  rare.  Of  late  years,  however,  a  decided  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  journalism.  Still  the  laudations  that  are  poured  forth  by 
journals  of  such  high  standing  as  the  Times  upon  second-rate  sensation 
covels  and  second-rate  sensation  pictures,  teach  us  how  much  the 
ordinary  newspaper  critic  has  yet  to  learn.  Mr,  Palgrave*s  book  will, 
we  trust,  do  something  towards  the  correction  of  the  ialse  taste  which 
that  journal  has  done  its  utmost  to  promote.  His  essay  upon  Sen* 
national  Art  is  perfect.  H«  deals  with  it  in  pictures,  in  novels,  in 
sculpture,  and  on  the  stage,  and  is  in  each  case  equally  effective.  We 
would  willingly,  if  we  had  the  space,  quote  i'rom  it  passages  to 
strengthen  our  own  remarks  upon  Professor  Kingsley's  and  Mr.  Wilkie 
•Collins'  novels.  We  would,  too,  gladly  quote  from  some  of  his  other 
essays  his  criticisms  upon  Mr.  Frith  (pp.  9,  99, 100)  and  Mr.  Noel 
Paton  (pp.  101, 102),  as  embodying  our  objections  to  Mr.  Ottley*8 
terms  of  praise,  but  must  for  the  same  reason  abstain.    In  conclusion, 

'^'  <*  A  Century  of  Painters  of  the  English  School.  With  Critical  Nicesto  of 
their  works  ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Progress  of  Art  in  England.**  By  Riohanl 
Hedgrave,  R.A.,  and  Samuel  Redgrave.     London  :    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1866. 

"  "  Essays  on  Art."  By  Francis  Turner  Palgrave.  London :  M^^Aypjllffl 
and  Co.     1866. 
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we  would  earnestly  recommend  this  little  book  to  students  in  every 
art. 

Volumes  of  poetry  still  continue  to  increase,  to  the  advantage  of 
paper-makers  and  printers,  but  of  no  one  else.  There  is  a  family  like- 
ness between  all  these  little  thin  green  octavos.  The  same  criticism 
might  apply  to  each  and  all — they  are  never  poetry,  and  often  not 
sense.  Here,  for  ei^ample,  is  Mr.  Jones,^*  who  begins  a  poem  "  To 
Spring"  with  "  Exhilirating  time  !'*  and  who  talks  of  "  the  honey- 
suckle's piebald  ringlets."  (p.  110.)  And  yet  Mr.  Jones'  book  shows 
in  many  places  good  feeling,  and  a  sympathy  with  all  that  is  noble. 
He  has,  however,  unfortunately  confounded  the  wish  to  be  a  poet  with 
the  gift  of  poetry. 

Very  nearly  the  same  words  are  applicable  to  Mr.  Somerville's  little 
volume.***  Something  must  certainly  be  wrong  with  the  ear  of  a  man 
who  talks  about  the  thunder  shrieking — 

**  1  cannot  love  the  lofty  peak. 
That  rises  to  the  misty  skies ; 
Around  its  breast  a  vapour  lies. 
And  there  the  thunder  learns  to  shriek."  (p.  7.) 

Either  Mr.  Somerville  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  language,  or 
else  he  has  a  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  rhyme  to  "  peak."  Various 
passages  in  his  book  make  us  incline  to  the  latter  theory. 

Mr.  Stigand  showed  so  much  promise  in  his  "  Vision  of  Barbarossa," 
that  we  expected  something  better  than  "Athenais.****  It  is  simply 
so  much  rhymed  dulness,  enlivened  every  now  and  then  with — 

**  The  war-cries—'  Saint  Sepulcre !' '  Montjoie  !*  and  '  Diex  lo  veut !' " 

which  are  about  as  poetical  as  "  water-cr^Sses." 

Exceptions,  however,  occur.  Mrs.  Webster*^  shows  not  only  origi- 
nality, but  what  is  nearly  as  rare,  trained  intellect  and  self-command. 
She  possesses,  too,  what  is  the  first  requisite  of  a  poet — earnestness 
This  quality  is  stamped  upon  all  that  she  writes..  The  opening  lines 
id  the  poem  of  "*A  Painter"  prove  that  she  thoroughly  realizes  what 
Art  means,  and  at  once  give  an  earnest  of  the  power  which  the  con- 
clusion fulfils.  We  much  fear,  however,  that  the  form  into  which 
Mrs.  Webster  has  thrown  her  thoughts  will  interfere  with  her  imme- 
diate popularity.     She,  however,  is  the  best  judge  of  her  own  powers. 

Miss  Rossetti's  poems  are  becoming  every  day  better  known.  Her 
new  volume^^  will  certainly  increase  her  reputatioif.    A  wider  octave 


^  "  A  Centary  of  Sonnets.  Lines  on  the  Burns'  Commemoration  of  1859,  The 
Fimeral  of  Canning,  and  other  Verses."  By  Jacob  Jones.  London :  Alfred  W. 
Bennett.     1866. 

^  "  Eros.  A  Series  of  Connected  Poems.**  By  liorenso  Somerville.  London  : 
TrUbner  and  Co.     1866. 

"  **  Athenais ;  or  the  First  Crusade."  By  William  Stigand.  London  :  Edward 
Moxon  and  Co.     1866. 

17  «  Diunatio  Studies."  By  Augusta  Webster.  London  :  Maomillan  and  Co. 
1866. 

^*  *' The  Prince's  Progress,  and  other  Poems."  By  Christina  Rossetti.  MacmiUao 
andCou    1866. 
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has  been  spaniifed,  a  deeper  passion  been  touched,  a  higher  tone  reached. 
No  living  poet,  with  the  exception  of  Tennyson,  has  such  an  eye  for 
colour  and  picturesqueness.    Take,  for  instance,  this  stanza : — 

"  At  the  death  of  night  and  birth  of  the  day. 
When  the  owl  left  off  his  sober  play. 
And  the  bat  hung  himself  out  of  the  way. 

Woke  the  song  of  mavis  and  merle. 
And  heaven  put  off  its  hodden  grey 

For  mother-o'-pearl."  (p.  6.) 

All  those  who  have  watched,  the  flight  of  an  owl  know  the  truth  of 
the  words  ''sober  play ;"  and  all  those  who  have  seen  bats  clinging  to 
the  sides  of  hollow  trees,  will  acknowledge  the  accuracy  of  the  de- 
scription.   So,  too,  in  the  same  poem  we  have — 

**  By  willow  courses  he  took  his  path, 
Spied  what  a  nest  the  kingfisher  hath. 
Marked  the  fields  green  to  aftermath. 
Marked  where  the  red-brown  field-mouse  ran.**  (p.  17.) 

But  this  love  for  Prse-Baphaelitism,  unless  kept  under  by  severe 
discipline,  is  apt  to  lead  to  mere  prose  and  downright  ugliness.  Miss 
Bossetti  seldom  ofiTends  in  this  way ;  still  she  does  ofiend,  as  when  she 
describes  primrose  leaves  as  "crisp,"  and  young  chickens  breaking 
from  the  shell  "  wet  and  bare."  Bising,  however,  from  mere  details, 
let  us  show  how  clear  and  vivid  are  her  descriptive  passages, — 

**  Our  one-street  village  stood 
A  long  mile  from  the  town, 
A  mile  of  windy  down. 
And  bleak  one-sided  wood, 
With  not  a  single  house. 
Our  town  itself  was  small, 
With  iust  the  common  shops. 
And  throve  in  its  small  way. 
'Our  neighbouring  gentry  reared 
The  goc^  old-fashioned  crops, 
And  made  old-fashioned  boasts 
Of  what  John  Ball  would  do. 
If  Frenchman  Frog  appeared ; 
And  drunk  old-fashioned  toasts. 
And  made  old-fashioned  bows 
'   To  my  Lady  at  the  Hall."    (pp.  166, 16©.) 

Now  here  the  landscape  is  touched  in  with  a  few  firm  strokes. 
There  is  no  vagueness.  The  epithet  "  windy,"  is,  perhaps,  somewhat 
too  Tennysonian,  but  with  this  exception  the  picture  is  faultless.  And 
lastly,  too,  the  human  element  is  sketched  in  with  a  humour  and  a 
quaintness  which  preserves  the  individuality.  But  it  is  not  for  her 
descriptions  that  we  chiefly  value  Miss  Eossetti's  poetry,  but  rather  for 
its  suggestiveness  and  imagination.  Here  her  true  strength  liea. 
Take,  for  instance,  this  little  poem — 

"  Did  any  bird  come  flying 
After  Adam  and  Eve, 
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When  the  door  was  shut  a^pinst  them. 

And  they  sat  down  to  gneve  P 
I  think  not  Eve's  peacock, 

Splendid  to  see. 
And  I  think  not  Adam's  eagle ; 

But  a  dove  may  be. 
Did  any  beast  come  pushing 

Through  the  thorny  hedge, 
Into  the  thorny,  thistly  world 

Out  from  Eden's  edge  P 
I  think  not  a  lion 

Though  his  strength  is  such ; 
But  an  innocent  lo?ing  lamb 

May  have  done  as  much."    (pp.  141, 142.) 

There  ii  another  stanza,  but  here  the  real  thought  ends.  We  iarast 
these  extracts  will  send  r^ers  to  Miss  Bossetti's  new  yolume. 

Amongst  reprints  of  poetry  we  may  briefly  notice  Mr.  Martin's 
handsome  edition  of  Chatterton,^'  and  Mr.  Swinburne's  equally 
handsome  **  Selection  from  the  Works  of  Byron."  -^  The 
former  is  noticeable  for  a  well- written  life  of  the  unfortunate  poet. 
We  cannot,  however,  say  the  same  for  Mr.  Swinburne's  preface. 
Poets  seem  always  to  use  only  their  left  hand  for  prose.  The  style  is 
declamatory  and  uneasy,  and  the  thought  often  degenerates  into  mere 
bombast.  Thus  he  writes  about  boys  and  girls  "  paddling  in  rhyme 
and  dabbling  in  sentiment"  (p.  vi.) ;  and  says,  ^  Coleridge  and  Keats 
used  nature  mainly  as  a  stimulant  or  a  sedative ;  Wordsworth,  as  a 
v^table,  fit  to  shred  into  his  pot  and  pare  down  like  the  outer  leaves  of 
a  lettuce  for  didactive  and  culinary  purposes "  (p.  xi.).  Similes  like 
this  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  confound 
alliteration  with  wit,  and  violence  with  strength.  These  faults  of  stylo 
are  singularly  conspicuous,  too,  in  the  prose  of  another  poet — Mr. 
Gerald  Massey.^  We  have  no  idea  of  entering  into  the  lists 
algainst  him  as  io  who  Mr.  W.  H.  was,  or  what  was  the  meaning  of 
Shakespeare's  sonnets.  We  must,  however,  call  attention  to  the 
bad  taste  with  which  he  invariably  speaks  of  his  opponents.  The 
most  interesting  chapter  to  us  is  "  The  Man  Shakespeare.  A  Be^ 
touched  Portrait."  But  even  here  Mr.  Massey's  evil  genius  follows 
him,  and  his  singularly  inflated  style  does  great  injustice  to  the  value 
of  his  arguments.  Much,  however,  is  here  mere  guess-work.  Thus 
he  writes,  "  So  great  is  my  belief  in  the  poet's  truth  to  nature,  that 
I  feel  he  had  a  rough  skin,  and  was  jocose  on  the  subject — stroking  his 
chin  in  a  humorous  way,  as  who  should  say,  looking  at  my  old  weather- 
beaten  brown  face,  '  My  glass  shows  me  myself,  indee<l,  beaten  and 
chapped  with  tanned  antiquity ! '  And,  if  as  an  actor,  he  kept  the  chin 
shaved,  and  the  beard  grew  strong  and  stubby,  it  would  add  to  the 

"  "  Poems  by  Thomas  Chatterton.  With  a  Memoir  by  Frederick  Martin." 
Xiondon  :  Charles  Griffin  and  Co.     1866. 

^  **  A  SeleotioD  from  the  Worki  of  Lord  Byron.**  SdHed  and  Prefaced  by 
Algernon  Charlee  Swinburne.    London :  Edward  Moxon  and  Co.     1866. 

^  **  8hAkipeare*8  Bonnets.  Kever  before  Interureted  :  His  Private  Friends 
Identified :  Together  with  a  Recorered  Likeness  of  Hioiselt"  By  Gerald  Massey. 
Longnuuu,  Green,  and  Co.    1866. 
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roughness."  (p.  642.)  Aud  again:  "I  cannot  help  coupling  with  this 
(Shakespeare's  tendency  to  moralize  on  death)  the  fact  that  Shake- 
speare was  born  in  the  year  of  the  plague  at  Stratford ;  he  must, 
therefore,  have  sucked  in  a  strange  influence  with  his  mother's  milk— a 
kind  of  mysterious  sense  of  death,  and  danger,  and  pestilence."  (p.  552,) 
The  physiology  of  infants  is  a  perplexing  subject,  and  Mr.  Massey  may 
possibly  have  some  grounds  for  his  theory,  but  he  apparently  does  not 
know,  to  judge  by  his  remarks  on  the  Stratford  bust,  that  there 
are  some  good  anatomical  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  was  modelled 
from  a  cast  taken  of  the  poet*s  face  not  many  hours  after  his  death. 

Amongst  recent  translations  of  poetry  Mrs.  Webster's  "  Prometheus 
of  -SJschylus"^  claims  a  high  rank.  Of  her  volume  of  original  poems 
we  have  already  spoken.  Her  translation  is  marked  by  many  of  the 
same  high  qualities,  but  especially  by  fidelity  to  the  orig^al,  without 
losing  its  spirit.  As  a  critical  test,  we  will  take  the  first  five  lines  of 
the  famous  invocation  of  Prometheus  to  the  elements.  Potter's  ren- 
dering runs  thus : — 

**  Ethereal  air,  and  ye  soft-winged  winds, 
Ye  rivers  springing  from  fresh  founts,  ye  waves. 
That  o'er  toe  interminable  ocean,  wreath 
Your  crisped  smiles,  thou  all-producing  earth, 
And  thou  bright  sun,  I  call,  whose  flaming  orb 
'Views  the  wide  world  beneath ;  see  what,  a  god» 
I  suffer  from  the  Gods." 

And  now  we  will  take  Mrs.  Webster's. 

"  Oh !  marvellous  sky,  and  swiftly  winging  winds» 
And  streams,  and  myriad  laughter  of  sea-waves. 
And  univeisal  mother  earth,  1  call  ye 
And  the  all-seeing  sun  to  look  on  me, 
What  I  a  God  eimure  from  other  Gods." 

The  first  and  most  striking  difference  is  Mrs.  Webster's  terseness  aa 
opposed  to  the  older  translator's  diffuseness.  The  number  of  her  lines 
correspond  with  those  in  the  original  There  is  nothing,  we  may  re- 
mark, in  the  original  about  Potter's  "interminable"  ocean,  still 
less  about  "  crisped"  and  "  wreaths,"  nothing  about  "  viewing  the 
wide  world  beneath,"  simply  irdycwmyy,  Mrs.  Webster's  "  all  seeing." 
He  has  foisted  in  adjectives,  whilst  she  has  compressed  even  such 
pleonasms  as  worafuiy  re  xi^you,  and  kvicXov  ^X/ov.  The  next  difference 
is  that  of  delicacy  of  translation.     Potter's  rendering  of — 

irovrtcaw  re  KVfJLartiP 

will  not  bear  a  moment's  comparison  with  Mrs.  Webster's  "  myriad 
laughter  of  sea-waves,"  nor  his  "  all-producing  earth,"  for  irafifiiir6p  rt 
yij,  with  her  classical  "universal  mother  earth,"  reminding  us  of 
Milton's  "  universal  Pan."  And  wherever  we  have  compared  the  two 
versions  Mrs.  Webster  maintains  the  same  superiority.    We  sincerely 

s>  "  The  Prometheus  Bound  of  ^MihyXuB.  Literally  tnuiBlated  into  EngUih 
Verse.*'  By  Augusta  Webster.  Edited  by  Thomas  Webster,  M.  A.,  late  FeUow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    London :  Macmillan  and  Co.    1866» 
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hope  that  her  translation  will  introduce  manj  English  readers  to  one 
of  the  greatest  dramas  ever  written. 

Of  the  originals  of  the  "  Idylls  from  the  Sanscrit"^  we  know  nothing. 
Thej  are  not  "  Idylls"  in  the  mere  Theocritean  signification  of  the 
word,  hut  in  its  broader  Tennysonian  sense.  We  can,  however,  say 
that  they  have  real  claims  upon  English  readers,  as  the  commence* 
tnent  of  a  little  poem  entitled  "  The  Bains"  will  show :— > 

**  Who  is  that  driveth  near, 
Heralded  by  socuids  of  fear  P 
Bed  his  flag,  the  lightning's  glare 
Flashing  through  the  murky  air : 
Peahng  thunder  for  his  drums, 
Royally  the  monarch  cojnes. 
See,  he  rides,  amid  the  crowd, 
On  his  elephant  of  cloud. 
Marshalling  his  kisfi^y  train, 
Welcome,  O  thou  Ix>rd  of  Kain." 

We  wish  that  we  had  space  to  continue  this  very  remarkable  poem* 
We  can  only  add  that  the  other  translations  are  marked  by  the  same 
vigour,  grace,  and  ease. 

Burger's  "  Lenore  "^*  has  met  with  another  translator.  But  here 
all  the  local  colour,  humour,  irony,  and  spirit  have  evaporated.  The. 
well-known  stanza  commencing  '*  Schon  liebchen  schiirzte,"  where 
the  horse's  gallop  is  rendered  with  a  force  that  rivals  the  famous 

*'  Qicadrupedante  putrem  sonitu  quatit  nngula  campum," 
becomes  mere  bald  rhyme.  Shakspeare,  however,  has  been  more 
fortunate  at  the  hands  of  Herr  Soiling.^  Some  of  the  passages,  such 
as  those  beginning  **  My  mother  had  a  maid  called  Barbara,"  and  "  I 
am  thy  father's  spirit,"  are  rendered  with  all  the  truth  and  accuracy 
of  a  verbal  photograph.  Such  a  translation  will  be  welcome,  in  spite 
of  those  that  already  exist,  in  Germany,  where  poetry,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  solitary  specimen  before  us,  is  now  rare.  For  Herr 
Line's  **V<)lkerwanderung"^  is  nothing  but  Gibbon's  "Bise  and 
Fall"  poetised  in  fluent  and  commonplace  verse.  No  one  will  read  it 
for  its  poetry,  and  the  facts  can  be  better  studied  elsewhere. 

Amongst  that  large  number  of  books  which  refuse  to  be  classified 
comes  Miss  Hewitt's  "  Twelve  Months  with  Frederika  Bremer."*^  She 
appears  to  see  everything  in  a  rather  rose-coloured  atmosphere,  which, 
in  some  cases,  may  make  her  a  little  partial.  Everything,  however,  * 
is  pleasantly  described,  from  "  lingon"  jam  to  Art.  Her  notices  of  the 
social  condition  of  women  are  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  : — 

"  *<  Idylls  from  the  Sanscrit.*'  By  Balph  T.  H.  Griffith,  M.  A.  London : 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.    1866. 

^  *<  Lenore :  or,  Death  and  the  Maiden.*'  By  Gk>ttfried  August  Bikiger.  With 
the  Original  Text.  Translated  by  John  Wynniatt  Grant  London :  Murray 
and  Co.     1866. 

^  ''Passages  from  the  Works  of  6hakspeare.  Selected  and  Translated  into 
German  (including  the  English  TextX  by  Gustav  Soiling.  London  :  Trtlbnerand 
Co.     Lei{)ng :  F.  A.  Brockbaus.    1866. 

M  **I>iey$lkerwanderung.^*  Epische  Dichtung,  Ton  Herman  Lingg.  Stuttgart. 
1866. 

V  "ff  welve  Months  with  Frederika  Bremer  in  Sweden.*'  By  Margaret  Howitt. 
London  :  Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder.      1866. 
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**  Women  come  of  affe  in  Sweden  at  twentjf-five.  In  1846,  the  fodlowing 
regulations  were  passea— ?iz.,  that  a  widow,  a  wife  separated  from  her  husband 
or  a  spinster,  ha?m^  Swedish  citizenship,  possessed  the  right,  whether  in  town 
or  country,  of  selling  articles  made  in  her  own  workshop,  and  assisted  bj 
journeymen,  apprentices,  and  other  workmen ;  or  of  carrying  on  the  business 
of  baker,  butcoer,  or  brewer,  on  condition  of  her  having  partaken  of  the  Holy 
Communion;  of  her  being  of  age,  being  a  woman  of  good  character,  and  able 
to  read,  to  write  legibly,  and  to  work  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic.'* 
(pp.  66, 66). 

And  again,  too,  her  notices  of  the  clergy,  who,  we  may  suppose, 
had  something  to  do  with  one  of  the  foregoing  enactments,  have  a  special 
value  as  explaining  the  condition  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Cooley's  work^  on  the  toilet  and  cosmetics  has  probably  more 
interest  for  Mother  Oldenshaw  and  M.  Ernest  Feydeau  than  for  any- 
body else.  He  has  evidently  been  at  great  pains  to  collect  all  possible 
information  on  the  subject,  but  the  result  is  not  very  satisfactory. 
His  style  is  in  the  highest  degree  stilted  and  affected.  Still  his  book 
may  have  some  value  to  certain  people.  We  would,  however,  suggest 
that  at  the  head  of  his  chapter  upon  rouge  and  pearl-powder,  he  should 
put  Juvenal's  words,  "  Facies  dicetur  an  ulcus." 

A  useful  little  hand-book^  for  readers  at  the  British  Museum  has 
lately  appeared.  It  gives  the  sort  of  information  which  is  required^ 
Of  the  arrangements  there  we  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise. 
There  is,  however,  one  great  drawback — the  conversation  which  is  per? 
mitted  to  be  carried  on  by  the  readers*  On  no  account  should  this  be 
allowed.  The  assistants  should  be  empowered  to  turn  out  all  offenders. 
We  trust  the  attention  of  the  trustees  will  be  called  to  this  great  and 
increasing  evil. 

**  A  New  Dictionary  of  Quotations"'^  and  Professor  Bain^s  "  English 
Composition  and  Rhetoric"^^  may  be  classed  together.  Those  who  use 
the  former  will  probably  also  require  the  assistance  of  the  latter. 
''  The  style  is  the  man,"  and  no  books  on  quotation  or  on  principles  of 
composition  can  give  any  real  help.  The  former  seems  quite  as  good 
as  any  of  its  class.  An  immense  number  of  quotations  are  brought 
together,  and  the  Latin  eiamples  are  translated  in  much  the  same 
style  as  the  mottoes  in  the  *'  Peerage  and  Baronetage." 

Finally,  we  have  to  acknowledge  from  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
four  volumes  of  their  excellent  series  of  shilling  novels.^^ 

SB  «Tbe  Toilet  and  Cosmetio  Arts  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Times.  With^ 
Review  of  the  Different  Theories  of  Beauty,  and  Copious  allied  Information, 
Social,  Hygienic,  and  MedioaL**  By  Arnold  J.  Cooley.  London :  Bobert  Hard- 
wioke.     1866. 

<9  '<  A  Handbook  for  Readers  at  tbe  British  Museum.'*  By  Thomas  Nicholfl^ 
Assistant  in  the  British  Museum.     London  :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.     1866. 

*^  **  A  New  Dictionary  of  Quotations,  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Modem  Lan- 
guages. Translated  into  Knglish.*'  By  the  Author  of  **  Live  and  lieam."  London  : 
John  F.  Shaw  and  Co.     1866. 

'1  '*  English  Composition  and  Kbetoric  A  Manual.**  ByAlexanderBain,  M.A. 
London  :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.     1866. 

»  (I.)  "Extremes."  By  E.  W.  Atkinson.  (II.)  "Leonora;  or.  False  and 
Fair."  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Maberly.  (III.)  "An  Old  Debt."  (IV.)  ••  Counler- 
part :  or  the  Cross  of  Love.**  By  the  Author  of  **  Charles  Auchester.**  London  : 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.     1866. 
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Art.  I.— The  Irish  Church. 

1.  Essays  on  the  Irish  Church.     By  Clergymen  of  the  Estab- 

lished Church  in  Ireland.    London :  James  Parker  and  Co. 
1866. 

2.  The  Irish  Church :  A  Historical  and  Statistical  Review. 

By  Herbert  S.  Skeats.    London :  Arthur  MiaU.     1866. 

3.  The  Abuses  of  the  Irish  Church  Verified  by  Historical 

Records  by  a  Member  of  the  Church  of  Ungland.    Edited 
by  Sir  Charles  Shaw.  London :  William  Kidgway.  1866. 

THERE  is  scarcely  a  single  accredited  maxim  of  sound  states- 
manship which  has  not  been  flagrantly  violated  in  the  course 
of  the  English  administration  of  Ireland.  If  it  be  expedient,  in 
the  case  of  a  nation  composed  of  the  most  incongruous  races,  to 
exchange  a  forcible  and  mechanical  adhesiou  of  one  to  the  other 
for  a  friendly  or  chemical  fusion,  in  Ireland  the  opposite  policy 
has  been  throughout  notoriously  pursued.  If,  in  the  exercise  of 
ostensible  dominion,  it  be  the  only  safe  and  cunning  policy  to 
engage  in  the  responsibilities  of  Qovemment  the  nationsd  leaders 
as  they  emerge  from  the  obscure  ranks  of  the  subject  population, 
in  order  to  distract  their  turbulent  fancies  by  active  and  honour- 
able occupations,  and  to  win  their  sympathies  by  a  generous  con- 
fidence ;  in  Irelaiid  every  Celtic  aspirant  to  distinction  was  excep- 
tionally blessed  if  he  escaped  being  branded  as  a  traitor  and 
bunted  as  a  slave.  Again,  if  it  be  no  more  than  the  most  selfish 
astuteness  to  conciliate  the  loyalty  of  the  mass  of  the  population 
by  withdrawing  from  their  sight  every  memento  of  obsolete  feuds 
and  present  bondage,  all  that  might  by  possibility  irritate  with- 
[Vol.  LXXXVI.  No.  CLXX.]-Nbw  Series,  Vol.  XXX.  No.  II.      U 
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out  a&sistiDg  to  control,  and  might  stimulate  the  most  vinilent 
antipathies  without  effecting  even  a  plausible  show  of  compen- 
satory good,  here,  too,  the  sins  of  England  are  written  in  letters 
of  blood.  Lastly,  if  of  all  other  sources  of  discord  and  mutual 
recrimination,  discrepancy  of  religious  belief  is  the  most  ine- 
radicable, and  the  special  discrepancies  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant  notably  the  most  so  of  all,  and  if,  consequently,  a  due 
recognition  and  conciliation  of  the  opposing  pretensions  of  those 
rival  communions  be  the  most  solemn  duty  of  a  sovereign  Govern- 
ment, then  is  it  true  that,  in  this  respect  likewise,  the  English 
treatment  of  Ireland  presents  one  long,  unvaried  tale  of  the 
gravest  political  errors,  no  less  than  of  the  most  cruel,  selfish, 
and,  it  is  to  be  sorely  feared,  inexpiable  wrongs. 

Our  immediate  purpose,  however,  is  widi  the  present  and  not 
with  the  past.  To  re-open  the  pitiable  chapter  of  Ireland's 
sufferings  and  England's  mis-government  would  only  serve  to  com- 
plicate the  investigation  before  us,  and  to  alienate  those  whom 
we  would  wish  to  convince.  The  wave  of  modern  liberal  policy 
and  scientific  appreciation  of  the  true  end  and  means  of  govern- 
ment has  flowed  even  up  to  and  over  the  Emerald  Isle.  The 
penal  laws — as  to  which  the  most  temperate  and  self-restrained 
of  historians,  Mr.  Hallam,  has  said,  "This  series  of  laws  has  scarcely 
a  parallel  in  European  history ;  and  to  have  exterminated  the 
Catholics  by  the  sword,  or  expelled  them  like  the  Moriscoes  from 
Spain,  would  have  been  little  more  repugnant  to  justice  and 
humanity,  but  incomparably  more  politic,"  these  laws  have 
been  all  swept  away.  The  Emancipation  Act  was  at  length 
carried  grudgingly  and  tardily  by  a  Tory  minister  in  face  of  a  re- 
calcitrant king.  The  consequences  of  that  Act  have  been  freely 
developed,  and  a  succession  of  wise  and  liberal  measures  have 
opened  out  to  Ireland  equally  with  the  rest  of  the  British 
Empire,  a  promising  and  unrestrained  career  of  independent 
energy  and  wealth.  It  is  only  now  necessary  to  recur  for  a 
moment  to  the  by-gone  policy  in  order  to  point  out  that,  just 
so  far  as  that  policy  has  been  abandoned,  has  Ireland  begun  to 
be  a  contented  and  prosperous  nation.  The  argument  inexorably 
proceeds  to  the  conclusion  that  the  true  solution  of  all  the  in- 
tricacies that  still  adhere  to  Irish  affairs  is  to  be  found  solely  in 
tbe  logical  consummation  of  the  new  policy  that  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  old.  It  is  here  contended  that,  till  the  coping-stone 
is  put  to  the  modern  policy  of  recognising  the  righteous  claims 
and  consulting  the  religious  susceptibilities  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  nation,  by  courteously  cutting  away  every 
plausible  basis  for  mutual  antipathies  on  the  ground  of  religious 
preferences,  Ireland  can  never  be  relied  upon  as  an  organic  and 
invigorating  section  of  the  British  community.     Till  that  epoch 
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has  arrived  the  reproach  will  still  be  justified  that  Ireland  only 
feels  strong  in  England's  weakness,  and  weak  in  England  s 
strength.  She  will  still  be  restlessly  yearning  after  foreign 
friends,  and  feeling  an  unwholesome  sympathy  with  every 
foreign  revolution.  She  will  still  be  a  blot  on  England's 
escutcheon  as  representing  a  people  whom  all  our  boasted 
wisdom,  science,  and  policy  only  serve  to  render  more  hopelessly 
miserable  and  savagely  alienated. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  that  the  condition  of  Ireland,  in  spite 
of  recent  events,  is  such  as  to  afford  the  greatest  encouragement 
in  the  task  of  probing  the  wounds  that  still  remain.  There  is 
suflScient  to  show  that  a  liberation  policy  has  done  and  is  doing 
its  work,  and  to  set  at  defiance  the  indolent  conclusion  that  the 
state  of  Ireland  is  too  hopelessly  rotten  to  be  reached  by  con- 
stitutional remedies.  If  there  is  much  to  sadden  and  disappoint, 
there  is  far  more  to  foster  hope  and  to  stimulate  exertion.  If 
there  is  much  to  remind  us  that  Ireland's  wounds  are  not  yet 
healed,  there  is  much  also  to  assure  us  we  have  at  length  found 
the  true  track,  by  following  which  alone  the  sanative  balm  will 
be  eventually  imparted. 

Ireland,  till  within  the  last  few  months,  was  prosperous  as  she 
never  was  before.  Measured  by  whatever  tests  are  the  fairest 
exponents  of  a  people's  condition,  the  country  has  of  late  made 
a  prodigious  stride.  The  value  of  cattle  and  live*stock  is 
2,000,000Zw  more  this  year  than  it  was  last,  and  26,000,000i. 
more  than  in  1841.  Of  land  which  last  year  was  noted  as  waste, 
125,000  acres  have  since  been  reclaimed  for  pasture,  in  addition 
to  2,000,000  acres  of  like  land  reclaimed  since  1841.  Even 
making  allowance  for  the  drain  on  the  numbers  of  the  people  by 
emigration,  the  Poor  Law  Returns,  the  Police  Returns,  and  the 
Bank  Deposits  afford  the  most  encouraging  results  this  year  in 
comparison  with  1863  and  1841.  The  linen  spinners  of  Belfast 
have  been  making  money  at  an  enormous  rate  during  the  few 
last  years,  and  the  exports  from  that  port  in  1864  were  nearly 
double  those  of  1863.  Similar  accounts  are  received  from  Derry, 
Lisbum,  Antrim,  and  the  other  seats  of  Irish  manufacture. 

Such  IB  one  side  of  the  picture.  The  results  are  sufficient  to 
point  out  that  recent  legislation  has  not  been  entirely  nugatory, 
and  to  urge  on  the  people  of  England  to  follow  to  its  natural 
conclusion  a  large-minded  and  statesmanlike  policy. 

For,  in  glaring  contrast  with  economic  progress  deducible  from 
statistics  and  balance-sheets,  the  continued  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  reminds  us  that  there  is  still  to  be  found  in 
Ireland  a  seething  mass  of  disaffection  and  disloyalty  which  may 
well  check  the  premature  complacency  of  the  most  sanguine 
statesman.    It  is  not  necessary,  even  were  it  practicable,  to  affi- 
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liate  the  coruscating  and  mock-heroic  phenomena  of ''  Fenianism*' 
directly  upon  any  single  abuse  or  definite  system  of  abuses.  When 
once  a  spirit  of  insubordination  has  filtered  down  to  those  classes 
of  the  community  who  are  alike  without  fixed  occupation,  moral 
steadiness,  and  consciousness  of  political  responsibility,  the  actual 
cry  of  the  day  is  no  sure  guide  to  the  latent  and  remote  seat  of 
the  disorder.  Now  the  complaint  bandied  from  lip  to  Up  and 
county  to  county  is  an  impotent  reverberation  of  some  ancient 
rallying  note  once  instinct  with  life  and  power.  Now  it  is  due  to 
some  accidental  and  momentary  outrage  bearing  not  even  a 
distant  relation  to  the  actual  causes  at  work.  Now  it  takes  the 
name  of  one  or  more  real  grievances,  echoed  and  re-echoed  with- 
out intelligence,  sincere  enthusiasm,  or  personal  belief.  The  true 
lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  manifestation  of  a  spirit  of  general 
and  irrepressible  incendiarism,  in  a  dependency  of  a  great  empire, 
must  be  sought,  not  in  a  precipitate  interpretation  of  every 
tumultuous  outcry,  but  in  a  scrutinizing  survey  of  all  the  causes 
which  may  reasonably  be  held  likely  to  propagate  a  wide-spread 
feeling  of  irritation  and  discontent.  So  soon  as  these  causes  have 
severally  been  explained  and  evaluated,  the  sagacious  and  humane 
statesman  will  not  let  himself  repose  in  secunty  till  he  has  finally 
removed  for  ever  out  of  the  way,  with  an  unflinching  hand,  not  one 
of  such  plague-spots,  but  alL  Because  by  anysingle  judicious  stroke 
of  legislation  he  cannot  hope  at  once  to  convert  the  public  temper, 
soured  by  ages  of  opposition,  from  restlessness  to  tranquillity, 
from  hatred  to  love,  he  will  not  forbear  to  make  that  stroke. 
Because  the  problem  possesses  peculiar  complexity,  he  will  not 
slothfully  refraiu  from  grappling  with  it  altogether.  Bather 
will  he,  in  all  sobriety,  and  yet  with  unresting  zeal,  first  con- 
template and  then  remove  every  root  of  bitterness  as  it  most 
conspicuously  in  turn  presents  itself,  till  he  has  thoroughly 
cleansed  the  land  from  foes  more  pestilential  than  dragons  and 
chimseras,  feeding  not  on  the  bodies  but  on  the  souk  of  men. 

No  thoughtful  witness  of  the  existing  condition  of  Ireland  in 
all  its  features,  hopeful  and  saddening,  can  for  a  moment  hesitate 
as  to  the  relevancy  of  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church.  It  is  not 
necessary,  in  order  to  draw  the  earnest  attention  of  all  fair  thinkers 
to  this  subject,  to  exaggerate  the  real  issue,  and  to  pretend  that 
all  the  present  imperfections  and  shortcomings  of  the  Irish  people 
are  due  to  nothing  else  than  the  maintenance  of  a  Protestant 
Establishment,  or  that  the  annihilation  of  that  establishment 
would  be  followed  by  an  immediate  and  total  recovery  to  health 
and  gladness.  It  is  sufficient  to  allow  that,  among  other  causes 
admitting  of  remedial  legislation,  the  anomalous  or  rather  pre- 
posterous position  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  is  the 
most  obviously  related  to  the  acrimonious  feeling  of  the  whole 
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native  population,  the  most  indefensible  upon  any  ground  other 
than  exploded  habits  of  mere  intolerance  and  tyranny,  and  the 
most  eaaily  provided  with  a  complete  cure. 

The  bare  statistics  upon  which  the  impugners  of  the  Protestant 
Establishment  take  up  an  unassailable  ground  are  in  everybody's 
mouth.    There  is  at  tne  present  moment  in  Ireland  a  population 
of  about  six  millions  and  three  quarters.  Of  these  one  million  and 
a  quarter  are  Protestants,  composed  one  half  of  Presbyterians 
and  Nonconformists,  the  other  half  of  members  of  the  Cliurch  of 
England.     The  rest  of  the  population,  that  is,  four  millions  and 
a  half,  are  Catholics.     Thus,  the  proportion  of  members  of  the 
Established  Church  to  Catholics,  is  somewhere  about  one  to  ten. 
Now  if  any  reasonable  man,  entirely  fresh  to  the  subject  of  Irish 
politics,  with  these  statistics  before  him,  were  questioned  as  to 
which  religious  body  in  the  country  deserved  the  greatest  public 
consideration,  in  favour  of  which  body  the  public  revenues  (if 
any)  ought  to  be  especially  diverted,  which  body  ought  to  receive 
the  most  anxious  attention  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and, 
through  its  leaders,  be  in  closest  communication  with  the  ad- 
ministrators of  government,  it  is  scarcely  likely  he  would,  except 
by  way  of  a  jeii  d^esprity  name  that  body  which  is  in  a  minority 
of  one  to  ten,  that  is,  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.     The 
most  intolerant  and  tyrannical  governments  abroad,   England 
herself  in  the  government  of  her  colonial  dependencies,  commit 
no  such  solecism  as  this.     Everywhere,  either  all  Christian  forms 
of  faith  are  equally  tolerated  and  receive  assistance  from  the 
State,  or  else  the  Church  of  the  majority  is  especially  favoured, 
and  the  worship  of  the  lesser  communities  is  barely  tolerated,  or 
subsidized  only  to  a  very  small  extent     It  has  remained  for 
England,  the  native  home  (as  she  assumes)  of  liberty,  enlightened 
policy,  and  administrative  skill,  to  maintain  by  force  of  arms  an 
abortive  institution  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  people  on  a  principle 
of  intolerant  proselytism  and  of  iniquitous  maintenance,  de- 
nounced as  odious  and   impolitic  by  every  other  country  in 
Europe.     This  institution  so  cherished,   from  its  very  nature 
touches  the  national  susceptibilities  in  their  keenest  part,  is  in- 
vidiously associated  with  a  long  tale  of  persecution  almost  un- 
paralleled  in  other  lands,  and,  owing  to  the  accidental  lines  of 
demarcation,  is  an  undying  reminder  of  the  domination  of  race 
over  race.     This  institution  is  maintained  too,  not  in  the  midst 
of  a  contented  nation  where  the  most  inveterate  abuses  are 
often  reasonably  overlooked  for  fear  of  pulling  up  the  wheat 
with  the  tares,  but  in  a  country  as  to  which  statesmen,  philoso- 
pher^ and  divines  have  in  turn  exhausted  every  plausible  and 
ingenious  theory  to  account  for  its  apparently  hopeless  barbarity 
and  irreconcilable  hostility  to  British  rule. 
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It  is  nothing  more  than  what  might  have  been  expected,  that 
the  Irish  Church  should  find  vehement  and  enthusiastic  cham- 
pions among  those  professing  few  other  points  of  sympathy  or 
union.  It  is  instinctively  understood  that  the  cold,  keen  gaze  of 
politicians  and  the  leaders  of  thought  is  becoming  concentrated 
with  ominous  intensity  on  the  general  nature  of  the  connexion  of 
Church  and  State.  A  new  style  of  political  reasoning  (it  is 
dreaded)  may  be  forged  for  the  purpose  of  the  Irish  controversy, 
which  will  not  be  readily  laid  aside.  New  axioms  may  emerge 
from  the  conflict,  which  will  be  the  starting-points  of  all  future 
discussions.  A  dismal  apprehension  is  beginning  even  to  prevail 
that  a  time  may  be  near  at  hand  when  the  existence  of  a  Church 
Establishment  in  any  country  whatever  can  no  longer  indolently 
justify  itself  by  an  appeal  to  antique  tradition,  or  to  an  accidental 
national  sentiment,  the  fruit  of  early  education,  but  only  by  its 
proved  conformity  to  the  ends  of  all  government — the  ultimate 
improvement  and  happiness  of  the  whole  population. 

Probably  very  few  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the  Irish 
Church,  not  members  of  its  body,  have  in  their  secret  hearts 
any  serious  differences  of  view  about  the  impropriety  of  the 
position  of  that  Church  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  Ireland, 
rrobably  none  of  them  would  think  of  recommending  the  esta- 
blishment of  such  a  Church  for  the  first  time  now.  Posmbly  not 
a  few  of  them  would,  not  without  sincere  gratification,  wake  up 
to  the  discovery  that  the  Church  as  now  constituted  had  suddenly 
vanished  from  the  land,  and  that  thus  all  further  controversy  was 
prevented,  or  set  at  rest  for  ever.  For  with  many  it  is  the  con- 
troversy &r  more  than  its  possible  results  that  is  matter  of 
abhorrence.  The  High-Churchman  reasonably  dreads  that  the 
historical  development,  the  legal  powers,  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
Church,  as  well  in  England  as  in  Ireland,  will  be  subjected  to  a 
scnitiny  at  once  unsparing  and  unsympathizing.  The  Low- 
Churchman,  obstinately  yet  amiably  ignoring  the  current  of 
modem  thought,  and  living  in  nervous  horror  of  the  chimerical 
obtrusiveness  of  Rome,  sees  in  the  Irish  Church  debate  the  battle- 
field of  Satan  and  the  archangel  contending  over  the  body  of 
Mosea  Sounder-minded  English  Churchmen,  devotedly  attached 
to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  regret  that  a  position  should 
be  abandoned  which  at  once  furnishes  a  vantage  ground  for  mis- 
sionary effort  and  exhibits  a  perpetual  protest  a^nst  the  undeni- 
able corruptions  around.  Dissenters  are  divided  in  their  sym- 
pathies, according  as  their  abomination  of  all  Church  Establish- 
ments or  their  aggressive  hatred  of  Romanism  happens  to  prevail 
Thus  it  comes  about  that  an  impulse  to  generali^tion  seems  in- 
variably to  modify  the  treatment  of  the  subject  before  us ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  discuss  it  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  any  one  party 
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without  dearly  investigating  the  broad  principles  which  will 
ultimately,  however  slowly  and  hesitatingly,  commend  themselves 
toalL 

Looking  back  into  past  times  and  into  the  elementary  concept 
tion  of  a  National  Church,  it  would  be  surprising  indeed  if  the 
dream  of  a  mixed  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  did  not  even  now 
seductively  captivate  the  imagination  of  the  generous^  the  en- 
thusiastic, and  the  young.  Admitting  that  the  welfare  of  the 
governed  is  the  true  and  sole  object  of  government,  the  loftiest 
part  of  that  welfare  is  confessedly  concerned  with  the  sentiments 
and  the  moral  character  of  men.  It  is  to  the  cultivation  of  these 
last  that  the  Church  has  at  all  times  specially  addressed  herself; 
and,  in  the  performance  of  her  imperial  or  heavenly  function,  she 
has  been,  in  fact,  consistently  and  loyally  seconded  by  the  civil 
authority,  whether  as  represented  by  a  Jewish  Synod,  a  Roman 
Emperor,  a  Russian  Czar,  or  a  British  Monarch.  An  admirable 
concinuity  and  spontaneous  harmony  at  once  suggests  and  en- 
forces the  holy  and  inevitable  alliance.  The  rulers  of  the  nation 
are. possessed  of  a  '*  conscience,"  and  are  called  to  legislate  for 
men  constituted  like  themselves.  They  are  called  upon  for 
bread,  and  at  their  souls'  peril  they  give  a  stone  :  they  are  called 
to  enforce  and  to  propagate  the  truth  of  Ood,  and  miserably  do 
they  abdicate  their  moral  throne  if  they  countenance  or  fail  to 
stamp  out  the  upstart  seedlings  of  heresy  and  error.  It  is  in 
truth  no  inglorious  picture  that  ever  floats  suspended  before  the 
eyes  of  these  wistful  aspirants  after  a  city  of  God.  There  is  (it 
is  sublimely  imagined)  a  truth  on  earth  tabernacling  among 
men  universally  known  and  universally  confessed ;  a  truth  em- 
bracing the  most  solemn  and  touching  sanctities  of  human  life, 
declaring  the  maxims  of  duty  with  the  authority  of  a  divine  and 
unchallenged  casuistry,  soothing  all  the  bitterness  of  controversy 
with  the  ever-present  balm  of  spiritual  illumination,  and  super- 
seding all  civU  or  criminal  tribunals  by  sanctions  more  terribly 
cogent  and  everlastingly  efficacious  than  such  as  can  be  drawn 
from  the  springs  of  the  most  unsullied  earthly  iustice. 

This  were  no  contemptible  ideal  were  it  only  possible,  were  it 
only  good  for  man.  The  experiment  has,  unhappily,  been  made 
sufficiently  often  to  make  it  at  least  doubtful  how  far  it  is  pos- 
sible ;  and  a  very  simple  philosophy  will  show  that,  even  were 
such  an  ideal*  at  once  convertible  into  a  reality,  that  reality  were 
not  the  best  for  man.  The  experiment  was  made  by  the  Jews, 
and  the  dissensions  and  partisanship  thereby  engendered  made 
Judffia  an  easy  prey  to  the'  determined  and  single-eyed  policy  of 
Rome.  The  experiment  was  again  made  by  Constantino  and  his 
successors  in  the  later  Roman  empire.  The  corruption  of  religion, 
the  frightful  theological  feuds,  the  cruelty,  intolerance,  bigotry. 
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and  unscrupulous  ferocity  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  reposing 
as  thev  did  on  the  support  of  the  civil  arm,  are  suflScient  to  re- 
cord tne  failure  as  regards  the  Church.  The  general  prostratiou 
of  government,  the  prevalent  misconceptions  of  its  sole  end  and 
purpose,  the  alternate  rigour  and  lawlessness  everywhere  mani- 
fest, leave  written  in  no  uncertain  characters  the  failure  as  re- 
gards the  State.  If  the  success  of  the  Church  of  Rome  be 
appealed  to,  and  her  influence  noted  as  beneficially  exercised  in 
the  Middle  Ages  on  the  side  of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed,  this 
coDsideration  proves  too  much.  It  was  just  because  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  not  specially  associated  with  the  civil  power  of  any 
one  nation  that  she  was  recognised  as  an  authority  in  all.  Had 
the  supremacy  of  the  Church  rested  in  the  Emperors  of  Germany 
and  not  in  the  Popes  of  Rome,  the  history  of  Europe  would 
have  followed  another  channel,  and  the  dawning  of  civilization 
been  indefinitely  delayed.  Lastly,  if  the  Churches  of  the  Refor- 
mation be  appealed  to,  it  is  notorious  that,  simultaneously  with 
the  assumption  on  the  part  of  civil  rulers  of  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  lately  exercised  by  Rome,  the  value  of  one  single 
State  Religion  began  to  be  challeoged  and  called  in .  questioa 
The  essential  principles  of  Protestantism  involved  the  multiplica- 
tion of  sects  and  schisms,  while  Catholicism  vehemently  disputed 
much  of  the  territory  already  won.  In  some  nations,  as  in  Switzer- 
land and  Germany,  part  of  an  organically  united  people  held  with 
the  old  faith,  part  with  the  new.  In  France,  Protestantism  suflSced 
to  inspire  the  old  creed  with  the  genius  of  scepticism  and  divi- 
sion, though  compelled  formally  to  resign  the  field.  In  Scotland, 
indeed,  the  movement  commenced  with  the  people,  and  was 
carried  out  with  almost  unexampled  completeness;  while  in 
England,  the  government  and  the  prelates  with  much  feebleness 
and  vacillation  succeeded  at  last  in  carrying  the  whole  people 
with  them.  Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  spite  of  the  numerous 
and  powerful  sectarian  bodies  who  have  separated  from  the 
Church  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  these  countries  present, 
with  the  exception  of  Russia,  solitary  and  unique  instances  in 
which  a  very  intimate  connexion  has  long  existed  between  the 
Church  and  the  State,  exempt  from  the  imputation  of  any  noto- 
rious scandal  or  iniquitous  abuse. 

But  were  this  ideal  union,  so  fascinating  and  alluring  to  some, 
ever  so  practicable  and  ever  so  favourably  testified  of  by  the 
history  of  the  past,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  such  an  union 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  detrimental  and  noxious  to  the 
character  of  the  people.  What  is  the  true  nature  and  object 
of  government  is  so  recent  a  discovery,  that  the  habitual  confu- 
sion of  mind  always  manifested  on  such  subjects  is  readily  par- 
donable.   It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  it  is  of  little 
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consequence  what  people  do  to-day  or  what  they  refrain  from 
doing — what  they  enjoy  or  what  they  suflfer,  compared  to  what 
they  are  and  what  they  are  becoming.  It  is  on  tbis  last  that 
their  truest  and  best  happiness  ultimately  depends,  and  therefore 
to  this  above  all  else  that  the  constitution  of  government  must 
be  unswervingly  directed.  Now,  it  is  by  personal  struggle,  by 
action,  by  independent  energy,  by  alternate  doubt  and  belief, 
despondency  and  reassurance,  self-mistrust  and  self-reliance,  that 
intellectual  and  moral  manhood  is  alone  attained.  It  is  not  in 
rest,  but  in  conflict ;  not  in  security,  but  in  aspiration  that  a 
people  can  truly  live.  It  has  thus  become  a  recognised  axiom  of 
modem  politics,  that  the  sphere  of  government  can  never  be  too 
contracted  in  all  that  relates  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  agencies 
of  the  nation,  and  never  too  enlarged  in  all  that  relates  to  its 
economical  and  physical  efficiency.  It  may  not  be  always  easy 
t<5  draw  the  line  between  the  one  class  of  matters  and  the  other. 
It  is  true  that  some  matters,  such  as  education,  criminal  law, 
sanitary  arrangements,  and  matrimonial  regulations,  are  not 
readily  enclosed  wholly  under  either  class,  and  have  certain 
aspects  entitling  them  to  rank  under  both.  Because,  however, 
it  happens,  in  fact,  that  an  inextricable  confusion  has  perplexed 
the  objects  of  government  in  the  history  of  all  known  people,  or 
because  it  demands  anxious  care  and  long  experience  to  unravel 
the  web  and  distinguish  finally  between  what  government  should 
meddle  with  and  what  it  should  not,  this  is  4io  argument  what- 
ever against  the  cogent  necessity  for  such  a  distinction  being 
drawn.  It  is  assumed,  indeed,  by  writers  of  the  schools  of  Cole- 
ridge and  Whewell,  that  everything  that  concerns  either  im- 
mediately or  remotely  the  welfare  of  the  people  is  matter  for 
government  interference  and  administration.  This  is  no  doubt 
the  view  most  familiar  and  popular  hitherto  in  Europe.  It  is 
the  view  likely  to  be  most  agreeable  to  all  despotic  or  aristo- 
cratical  states,  or  those  of  which  the  people  are  of  a  cringing, 
unambitious,  inert^  and  irresolute  temper.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  view  which  derives  support  from  a  discriminate  attention 
to  history,  modern  and  ancient,  nor  is  it  the  view  which  an  accu- 
rate investigation  of  the  requisites  for  the  improvement  of 
human  character  would  suggest  or  confirm.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  decisively  laid  down  that  there  is  a  class  of  subjects,  and 
those  the  most  nearly  related  to  the  happiness  and  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  as  to  which  State  interference  is  damaging 
i-ather  than  advantageous.  In  this  class  are  to  be  included  more 
especially  all  matters  complicated  by  considerations  of  religious 
belief.  Not  the  less  is  this  so,  even  when  the  religious  system 
interfered  with  by  the  State  is  valuable  in  itself,  and,  in  fact, 
demonstrably  conducive  to  the  practice  of  the  loftiest  morality. 
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So  soon  as  that  system  becomes  stereotyped  and  countersigned 
by  State  authority,  it  is  forcibly  removed  out  of  the  sole  climata 
in  which  truth  can  grow — that  is,  the  region  <rf  assiduous  debate 
and  universal  competition.  Thus,  what  was  true  yesterday  be- 
comes, with  the  march  of  mind  in  other  departments,  every  day 
more  and  more  false,  and  the  fountain  of  morality  becomes  per- 
verted into  a  poisoned  source  of  vice  and  corruption.  These 
strictures  are  equally  valid  even  in  the  extreme  case  where  the 
religious  corporation^  specially  sanctioned  and  assisted  by  the 
State,  is  or  has  been  at  one  time  or  other  based  on  a  truth,  or 
what  is  or  was  universally  taken  for  a  truth.  It  is  from  this 
case,  a  very  isolated  and  special  one,  that  English  moralists  most 
commonly  start  their  reasoning.  Yet  the  very  same  reasoners 
would  probably  hear  with  no  small  complacency,  not  to  say 
mutual  congratulations,  that  Buddhism  was  no  longer  favoured 
in  Burmah  in  preference  to  Christianity;  that  the  Sultan  6f 
Turkey  had  been  at  last  induced  to  ignore  throughout  his  domi- 
nions a  single  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Crescent  not  eoually  con- 
ceded to  the  Cross ;  that  the  Czar  of  Russia  would  henceforth 
recognise  no  distinction  between  Eastern  and  Western  theology  or 
ritual ;  that  all  forms  of  faith  and  missionary  enterprise  would 
from  the  present  date  be  equally  favoured  in  the  Roman  capital, 
and  that  the  British  people,  in  the  fortunate  possession  of  a  form 
of  faith  and  worship  exclusively  precious,  should  hereafter,  alone 
of  all  nations,  be  entitled  to  incorporate  that  form  with  their 
national  institutiona  For  it  is  just  here  that  the  difficulties 
begin.  Religion,  if  it  means  anything,  is  unspeakably  import* 
ant,  and  yet  contains  problems  which,  from  their  nature,  are  in 
the  highest  degree  intricate  if  not  insolubla  Thus,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  momentous  value  of  the  subject-matter,  religious  dif- 
ferences are  felt  with  the  keenest  sensibility,  while  those  very 
differences  are  always  in  the  way  of  becoming  more  and  more 
numerous  and  profound. 

It  is  well  for  the  interests  of  truth  that  this  should  be  so, 
l)ecause,  however  much  minor  discrepancies  may  and  do  become 
indefinitely  multiplied,  certain  wider  points  of  general  agreement 
are,  in  the  course  of  continued  debate,  ever  emerging  to  the  sur- 
face and  being  converted  into  established  axioms  for  the  use  of 
the  reasoners  of  all  tima  Now,  if  the  State  interferes,  it  brings 
to  bear  unduly  all  its  preponderant  influence,  originally  organized 
solely  for  very  different  and  dearly-defined  objects,  such  as  the 
preservation  of  order,  the  accumulation  and  ready  distribution  of 
wealth,  and  the  conduct  of  international  relations.  It  does  this 
in  order  to  perpetuate  and  petrify  the  less  material  discrepancies 
which  are  the  chief  sources  of  bitterness  and  rivalry,  without  at 
all  advancing  that  process  by  which  large  bodies  of  truth  become 
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accepted  on  all  sides,  and  an  increased  number  of  universal 
axioms  and  spiritual  data  are  gradually  fashioned.  The  very 
conception  of  an  Established  Church  implies  the  existence  of  tests 
to  discriminate  between  those  who  are  to  share  in  the  State 
patronage  and  those  who  are  not  These  tests  must  be  founded 
upon  a  professed  acceptance  of  a  certain  numl>er  of  ethical  or 
metaphysical  propositions^  and  conformity  to  certain  arbitrary 
regulations  as  respects  ritual,  vestments,  and  discipline.  Now  it 
does  not  need  recurrence  to  the  history  of  Christianity  from  the 
days  of  the  Council  of  Nic^  or  even  an  appeal  to  modem  ex- 
perience,  to  point  out  the  interminable  differences  of  persuasion  on 
all  these  points,  even  so  simple  a  creed  as  that  of  primitive 
Christianity  is  capable  of  calling  into  life.  The  State  must  select 
some  and  reject  others.  Those  selected  will  thus  have  an  ad-  ' 
ventitious  benefit  conferred  on  them,  due  not  to  their  intrinsic 
value,  but  to  the  accidental  favour  of  the  rulers  or  the  majority 
of  the  ruled.  The  views  rejected,  deprived  of  the  accidentsd  ad- 
vantages from  without,  will  suffer  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
and  the  creed,  not  of  the  beet  or  the  subtlest^  but  of  the  loudest 
and  strongest,  will  ultimately  gain  the  day.  Many  a  valuable 
''  heresy''  has  been  thus  crushed  out ;  many  a  worthless  and  par- 
nicious  dogma  thus  stringently  and  unhappily  maintained.  It  is 
not  to  be  neglected  also,  that  if  the  Church,  freighted  with  its 
burden  of  truth,  be  rather  crippled  than  favoured  by  the  grappling- 
chain,  the  proper  motions  of  the  State  are  also  proportionately 
weakened  and  impeded.  The  enemies  of  the  Church,  those 
whose  differences  of  opinion  in  matters  essential  or  unessential, 
bar  them  out  of  the  favoured  fold,  become  the  unnatural  enemies 
of  the  State.  They  may  cordially  assent  to  the  secular  policy  of 
the  nation,  respect  the  laws,  co-operate  with  the  efforts  for  public 
improvement — but,  because  of  their  speculative  convictions,  they 
are  excluded  from  favour,  and  possibly  fined  and  taxed  to  main- 
tain the  influence  of  their  rivals.  If  it  be  true  that  a  State  is 
strong  in  proportion  to  the  intelligent  attachment  and  patriotic 
unity  of  all  its  citizens^  then  is  a  State  weak  in  proportion  as  it 
departs  from  its  own  province  in  order  to  side  with  religious  par- 
tisans. In  times  of  quiet  and  peace,  the  infirmity  may  be  latent 
and  escape  the  eye.  In  times  of  public  agitation  or  national 
enthusiasm,  those  who  have  least  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  State 
favour,  may  hold  in  their  own  hands  the  future  destinies  of  the 
nation,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Of  all  venomous  serpents  to 
cherish  in  the  bosom  of  a  community,  a  political  Dissenter  is  the 
most  treacherous  and  the  least  easily  appeased.  Thus  it  has 
been  pointed  out  step  by  step,  that  even  were  an  ideal  union  by 
posidbility  attainable  between  a  Church  embodying  the  largest 
measure  of  abstract  truths  and  a  State  otherwise  wisely  con- 
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stituted  and  judiciously  administered,  the  conditions  would  not 
be  favourable  to  human  improvement ;  that  in  the  case  of  such 
imperfect  Churches  as  are  alone  matters  of  experimental  inquiry, 
and  which  either  express  the  faith  of  the  best  part  of  the  nation 
at  the  time,  or  possess  in  crystallized  forms  what  was  such  a 
faith  at  some  former  time,  the  supposed  union  is  detrimental  to 
either  party ;  to  the  Church,  because  the  flood  of  truth  becomes 
chilled  and  narrowed ;  to  the  State,  because  its  proper  and 
natural  claims  upon  its  members  become  confounded  with  others 
entirely  extraneous,  and  those  the  most  constantly  associated 
with  divided  judgments  and  inflammatory  feelings. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  Church  in  question  at 
least  represented  principles  which  at  one  time  or  other  com- 
mended themselves  to  the  whole  national  mind.  There  is  one 
more  case  which  yet  has  to  be  considered.  It  may  happen  that 
the  government  of  a  nation  consists  of  men  attached  to  a  Church 
founded  on  one  set  of  principles,  and  that  the  nation  governed 
consists  of  men  attached  to  a  Church  founded  on  principles  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  those  other.  In  this  case,  two  courses  may 
be  adopted.  Either  no  Church  whatever  may  be  established, 
and  perfect  toleration  may  be  granted  to  all  creeds  whatever,  not 
glaringly  immoral  or  subversive  of  national  order.  This  is  how 
England  has,  with  such  marked  success,  wisely  conducted  the 
government  of  India.  Or  else  the  Church  of  the  ruling  body  may 
be  forcibly  established  over  the  heart  of  an  unwilling  nation,  its 
ensigns  and  ministers  flaunted  in  the  eyes  of  the  subject  and 
alienated  populace,  and,  to  the  general  difficulties  of  ruling  by 
any  means  in  the  supposed  circumstances,  there  may  be  super- 
added the  weighty  onus  of  hostility  and  dislike  due  to  religious 
opposition.  This  is  the  policy  England  has  pursued  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Ireland. 

It  is  obvious  that  whatever  evils  are  incidental  in  all  cases  to 
the  connexion  of  the  State  and  a  Church  are  present  in  this  last 
case  in  their  roost  concentrated  and  unmitigated  form.  If  the 
connexion  be  of  more  than  questionable  value,  where  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Church  are  generally  believed  to  be  true,  or  at  least 
are  reverentially  accepted  by  the  people  as  the  venerable  heir- 
loom of  a  once  acquiescent  ancestry,  no  question  whatever  can 
attend  the  case  where  the  principles  of  the  Church  enjoying  State 
patronage  are,  and  always  have  been,  distinctly  repudiated  as 
false  by  the  general  body  of  the  subject  community.  Furtiher,  if 
the  connexion  has  been  shown  to  be  perplexing  to  the  motions  of 
government,  even  where  the  cause  or  orderly  administratiou 
jiieets  with  universal  sympathy  and  support,  it  must  needs  be 
hazardous  in  the  extreme  where  tho  government  is  one  of  race 
over  race,  where  the  minds  of  the  subject  people  are  naturally  in- 
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disposed  to  all  legal  submission  whatever,  and  their  feelings 
exacerbated  by  a  long  series  of  internecine  conflicts  with  the 
State  authority,  and  a  baleful  chronicle  of  acts  of  persecution  and 
misrule. 

It  is  contended  by  those  who  attempt  the  defence  of  the  Irish 
Church  Establishment,  that  the  Protestant  and  not  the  Catholic 
is  the  real  hereditary  Church  appertaiDing  to  the  Irish  soil.  And 
if,   in  reckless  pursuit  of  a  plausible  apology  for  the  existing 
Establishment,  or  of  a  pleasing  antiquarian  divertissement,  it  be 
possible  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  actual  condition  of  Irish  belief 
to-day,  and  to  the  history  of  that  belief  for  the  past  three  hundred 
years,  the  allegation  is  no  doubt  sound.     It  is  true  that  the 
present  Protestant  bishops  have  received  their  orders  in  direct 
line  from  St.  Patrick  and  his  associates  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
that  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  all  the  Irish  bishops,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  who  resigned  their  sees,  accepted  the  principles 
of  the  reformed  religion.     It  is  true  that  the  early  Church  of 
Ireland,  as  first  established  by  Henry  II.,  did,  in  conformity 
with  true  Church  discipline  and  order,  submit  itself  obediently  to 
certain  Acts  passed  in  a  Parliament  held  in  Dublin  in  1536,  by 
which  the  Pope's  jurisdiction  was  abolished  in  Ireland,  the  king's 
supremacy  established,  appeals  to  Home  prohibited,  and  Peter  s 
pence  and  other  exactions  suppressed;  while  about  the  same 
time,  at  the  consecration  of  a  new  archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  oath  of 
obedience  to  the  Pope  and  the  customary  reception  of  the  pall  from 
him  or  his  legate,  were  omitted.     It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  acts 
thus  passed  were  well  received  by  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  many  of 
the  bishops  and  clergy  freely  taking  the  required  oaths,  and  on  one 
occasion  two  archbishops  and  eight  bishops  taking  them  together 
at  Clonmel.     It  is  further  true  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was 
passed  in  a  Parliament  held  in  Dublin,  attended  by  three  arch- 
bishops and  seventeen  bishops,  by  which  Act  all  ministers  were 
enjoined  to  use  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  all  persons  to 
resort  to  their  parish  churches  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  on  pain 
of  spiritual  censure  and  fine.     About  six  years  afterwards,  the 
Reformation  may  in  good  truth  be  said  to  have  been  formally 
completed,  by  the  publication  under  the  authority  of  the  Lord- 
Deputy,  the  archbishops,   bishops,   and   others,  of  a  Book   of 
Articles  of  Religion, which  was  ordered  to  be  taught  by  all  parsons 
and  vicars,  and  to  be  publicly  read  by  them  twice  a  year.     In 
these  articles,  private  masses,  half-communion,  the  adoration  of 
relics,  feigned  miracles,  as  well  as  the  papal  supremacy,  were  all 
renounced  and  rejected  as  contrary  to  Scripture  and  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Primitive  Church.     It  is  true,  lastly,  that  the 
present  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Ireland  derive  their  orders, 
not  from  the  representatives  of  the  ancient  Church  of  the  country, 
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but  from  a  series  of  foreign  bi»hops  sent  over  from  Italy  and 
Spain  in  very  recent  times,  and  deputed,  in  opposition  to  ail 
ecclesiastical  order,  to  occupy  sees  already  full. 

This  is  a  brief  account  of  the  process  by  which  it  comes  about 
that  the  phenomenon  is  presented  of  two  Churches  existing  side 
by  side  in  Ireland  at  the  present  day.  No  one  familiar  with 
ecclesiastical  proceedings  will  deny  that  the  Reformation  was 
legally  consummated,  or  that  the  ostensible  position  of  the  Irish 
Church  is  so  far  plausible  as  to  throw  the  onus  of  demanding  its 
dis-establishment  upon  its  opponents.  The  real  arguments  in 
favour  of  that  course  are  far  too  potent  to  need  the  support  of 
inexact  rhetoric  or  unfair  misrepresentation. 

It  is  indeed  admitted,  what  it  would  be  useless  to  deny,  that 
in  no  other  sense  but  that  of  the  barest  ecclesiastical  technicality, 
was  any  tolerable  progress  ever  made  in  the  conversion  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  the  principles  of  the  reformed  faith.  In 
the  essay  of  Mr.  Anderson  on  the  ''Difficulties  of  the  Irish 
Church,"  this  is  confessed  throughout,  and  the  reasons  for  it  are 
laboriously  explained  with  candour  and  intelligence.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  efforts  of  Irish  reformers  have  always  been  shackled 
by  the  suspicious  policy  of  the  government.  This  was  not  wholly 
the  fault  of  the  State,  any  more  than  that  of  the  Church.  Had 
they  each  pursued  their  several  ways  independently  of  the  other, 
it  is  probable  that  the  religion  of  the  Irish  people  would  have 
been  more  enlightened,  aud  their  political  condition  more  auspi- 
cious at  this  day.  As  it  was,  however,  the  government  attempted 
to  make  Acts  of  Parliament  supply  the  place  of  moral  agencies, 
and  assumed  that,  because  the  English  bishops  happened  to  form 
the  vanguard  of  a  general  movement  of  the  English  nation,  there- 
fore the  acquiescence  of  the  Irish  bishops  was  identical  with  the 
conversion  of  the  Irish  nation.  They  ignored  then,  as  most 
statesmen  still  persist  in  ignoring,  the  radically  different  condition 
and  antecedents  of  the  English  and  Irish  people.  It  is  said  that 
England  was  more  ripe  for  the  Reformation  in  the  fourteenth  than 
Ireland  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  Ireland  there  was  no  univer- 
sity and  no  public  schools.  The  political  events  which  in  England 
were  combining  all  classes  to  resist  the  papal  supremacy  had  no 
counterpart  in  Ireland  The  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  the  love  of 
learning,  the  wide-spread  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
impatience  of  the  papal  tyranny  did  not  exist  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Ireland  the  Catholic  clergy,  both  secular  and  religious^ 
were  in  relations  of  peculiar  and  affectionate  intimacy  with  the 
body  of  the  people.  They  shared  all  their  feelings  of  patriotism, 
clanship,  and  attachment  to  the  soil,  as  well  as  their  rooted 
hatred  of  the  invadera  The  first  acquaintance  of  the  Irish  clergy 
with  the  Protestant  religion  was  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  ^ 
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Henry  VIII.,  by  way  of  puDishing  tbem  for  the  resistance  of 
their  proctors  to  the  Bill  for  abjuring  the  papal  supremacy.  It 
was  enacted  that  native  Irish-speaking  priests  should  from  that 
time  be  ineligible  to  benefices  in  the  Irish  Church,  unless  after 
four  proclamations  in  the  next  market-town  no  Englishman  could 
be  had« 

The  sole  opening  through  which  the  conversion  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  could  be  conceivably  effected,  that  is,  the  use  of  the 
Irish  tongue,  was  jealously  barred  by  the  policy  of  the  State.  It 
was  the  determined  and  consistent  policy  of  the  State  to  dis- 
courage the  use  of  that  tongue,  and  to  provide  for  the  English 
tongue  gradually  superseding  it.  The  dialect  of  the  natives  was 
notoriously  identified  with  seditious  conspimcies,  a  grovelling  and 
contemptible  mode  of  living,  a  clan-system  the  modt  ineradicable 
and  unmanageable,  a  fixed  aversion  to  the  English  colonists,  and 
a  perpetuation  of  the  distinction  between  Saxon  and  Celt.  The 
constant  tendency  to  degeneracy  among  the  resident  English,  and 
the  hopeless  barbarism  of  the  natives,  might  well  justify  as  a 
political  act  this  step  of  substituting  the  language  of  the  dominant 
race.  But  it  was  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  Protestantism.  The 
Irish  language  was  proscribed  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  no  Bible  was  allowed  to  be  circulated  in  the  only  intelligible 
dress.  Thus,  while  the  national  chiefs  were  humiliated,  and  their 
traditional  authority  superseded  by  the  English  courts  of  law, 
there  were  other  wants  which  these  courts  could  not  supply,  and 
consequently  the  Catholic  priesthood  succeeded  to  the  place  so 
summarily  vacated.  They  spoke  the  language  of  the  people,  and 
gradually  became  the  arbiters  of  all  private  quarrels  and  the  pro- 
tectors of  ancient  rights.  They  were  naturally  a  better  educated 
class  than  their  flocks.  They  used  their  influence  to  foment 
hostility  to  England  and  antipathy  to  the  reformed  religion. 
Their  training  as  directors  of  conscience  inspired  them  with  legal 
instincts.    Their  intercourse  with  the  Pope  and  the  Catholic 

Eowers  on  the  Continent  taught  them  unity  of  purpose  and  the 
abit  of  acting  in  concert.  The  presence  of  a  hostile  and  ulti- 
mately persecuthig  Church  prevented  their  zeal  from  flagging,  or 
their  weapons  oflFensive  and  defensive  from  rusting  by  disuse. 
Thus  it  was  they  secured  their  post  of  being  the  guides,  philoso- 
phers, and  friends  of  the  whole  native  population  of  Ireland. 

It  has  been  thought  worth  while  briefly  to  review  the  actual 
story  of  the  attempted  reformation  in  Ireland  in  order  to  note 
how  conspicuous  was  the  failure  of  that  attempt,  and  how  deeply 
rooted  in  the  national  heart  were  and  are  the  principles  of  the 
ancient  faith.  It  is  seen  at  a  glance  that  even  before  the  perse- 
cuting code  of  William  III.  contrived  to  consecrate  the  detesta- 
tion of  Protestantism  by  a  sacrament  of  blood,  every  influence 
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was  at  work  that  oould  by  possibility  impress  more  permanently 
the  old  creed  and  resist  the  progress  of  the  new.  The  weight  of 
Catholicism  in  Ireland  is  not  to  be  measured  merely  by  the 
numbers  of  its  adherents,  overwhelming  as  those  numbers  are, 
but  rather  by  all  the  inexorable  tenacity  of  its  hold,  by  the 
peculiar  devotedness  of  a  people  the  most  devout,  by  the  solemn 
memories  of  long  trials,  steady  endurance,  and  triumphant 
victories.  If  ever  a  religious  creed  has  subjugated  in  any  terri- 
tory the  imaginations  of  the  inhabitants,  and  been  bound  up  in 
indissoluble  union  with  the  critical  epochs  in  their  history,  with 
the  deepest  laid  national  antipathies  and  rivalries,  with  all  the 
most  fervid  emotions  of  reverence,  love,  gratitude,  and  patriotic 
sympathy,  surely  the  Catholicism  of  Irehmd  is  such  a  creed.  In 
the  face  of  sueh  staring  facts  as  these  it  is  more  than  childish, 
because  it  is  a  cruel  mockery,  to  refer  to  a  few  legislative  acts  by 
which  the  faith  of  the  nation  was  assumed  to  he  changed  in  a 
day,  or  to  assert  that  because  a  limited  number  of  English 
colonists,  happily  for  themselves  in  possession  of  all  the  good 
things  of  Ireland,  are  of  the  reformed  religion,  that  therefore  a 
national  Church  of  this  reformed  religion  must  be  publicly 
established  solely  for  their  use. 

The  question  is  not  here  discussed  whether  Protestantism  or 
Catholicism  be  the  creed  most  favourable  to  the  improvement  and 
the  happiness  of  the  Irish  people,  or  of  any  other  people.  It  may 
indeed  be  cheerfully  conceded  that  Protestantism  in  its  narrowest 
and  worst  forms  has  no  mean  advantage  over  Catholicism  at  its 
best.  The  movement  of  the  Reformation  epoch  was  clearly  a 
stride  forward  for  every  nation  which  was  the  subject  of  it,  and 
only  in  such  countries  as  either  accepted  the  Reformation,  or,  as 
with  France,  were  profoundly  modified  by  it,  has  any  ulterior 
progress  been  made  in  the  career  of  civilization.  The  death-blow 
that  was  given  to  papal  infallibility  and  the  claims  of  tradition, 
as  well  as  the  enthronization  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  the 
rights  and  duties  of  private  opinion,  were  of  themselves  sufficient, 
in  spite  of  much  illogical  confusion  and  over- fond  dallying  with  the 
"  scarlet  sorceress, "  to  conciliate  for  Protestantism  the  irresistible 
sympathies  of  all  reasoning  men.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
EstabUshed  Church  in  Ireland  is  a  courageous  and  consistent 
herald  of  Protestantism  there,  and  further  that  the  Catholic 
faith,  as  there  existing,  is  exhibited  in  its  most  debased,  servile, 
and  superstitious  form.  It  would  doubtless  be  far  better  for 
Ireland  if  the  Catholic  faith  could  be  swept  out  of  the  country 
and  the  Protestant  substituted  in  its  stead.  The  practical 
statesman,  however,  cannot  stay  to  gratify  his  taste  by  merely 
Utopian  speculations,  or  his  critical  faculties  by  indulging  a  pro> 
pensity  for  moral  comparisons.  While  keeping  his  eye  steadily 
on  the  future  he  must  for  the  moment  limit  his  activity  by  the 
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calls  of  the  imperious  present.  He  must  effectually  govern  before 
lie  can  tentatively  reform.  The  first  and  easiest  lesson  adapted 
to  a  people  sunk  or  relapsed  into  a  luckless  condition  of  conjoined 
poverty  and  seditious  discontent  is  that  of  simple  obedience  and 
respect  for  law.  Better  that  no  voice  of  religion  should  be  heard 
at  all  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  if  the  price 
paid  for  having  this  done  be  to  leave  the  other  undone.  In  the 
name  of  whatever  creed  the  message  comes,  however  spotless  and 
unsophisticated  its  form,  however  profound  an  expression  it  be  of 
the  highest  needs  and  aspirations  of  man,  if  it  appear  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  true  lesson  needed  by  the  people,  it  is  rather  diabolic 
than  divine,  not  an  air  from  heaven,  but  a  blast  from  helL  Be  the 
people  ever  so  exalted  in  their  spiritual  conceptions,  ever  so  punc- 
.tilious  in  worship,  ever  so  replete  with  religious  graces,  yet  none 
the  less  wanting  in  all  that  makes  intelligent  and  loyal  citizens^ 
nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing,  has  been  done.  The  true  character 
of  a  people  is  to  be  gradually  wrought  out,  not  by  esoteric  indoc- 
trination, or  by  exciting  spasmodic  fervour,  but  by  those  arts 
alone  which  cultivate  feelings  of  self-respect  and  habits  of  self- 
control,  which  train  men  to  acquire  a  sensitive  conviction  of  their 
mutual  reliance  on  each  other,  and  which  go  to  exalt  in  the 
popular  estimatiC  the  preciousness  of  public  order,  the  value  of 

;rivate  rights,  and  the  urgency  of  private  and  public  obligations, 
'hese  are  the  elementary  lessons  which  above  all  else  Irishmen 
need,  and  no  glaring  vision  of  ulterior  attainments  must  divert 
the  minds  of  statesmen  from  these,  the  first  and  best  of  all.  They 
can  only  be  imparted  by  a  gentle  discipline  and  a  sublime 
patience.  The  most  momentous  duty  in  the  present  is  to  remove 
every  obstacle,  real  or  imaginary,  out  of  their  way,  and  to  lead 
the  people  to  a  genuine  persuasion  that  the  administration  of 
their  country  is  being  sincerely  conducted  not  for  the  good  of  the 
ruling  race,  but  of  themselvea  All  their  prejudices  on  matters 
which,  in  comparison  with  the  requirements  of  public  order,  are 
simply  indifferent,  will  be  respectfully  deferred  to  and  indulged. 
The  statesman's  eye  will  be  undevlatingly  fixed  on  the  rudimen- 
tary lesson  of  the  day,  and  all  future  refinements  or  additions 
will  only  be  treated  as  so  many  injurious  impediments,  which  it 
behoves  him  warily  to  keep  out  of  sight 

Possessed  of  such  principles  as  these,  and  facing  the  question 
of  the  state  of  religion  in  Ireland,  the  statesman  will  concern 
himself  very  little  for  the  time  with  the  abstract  value  of  one 
creed  or  of  the  other.  Suffice  it  for  him  that  one  of  these  creeds 
has  somehow  or  other  effectually  laid  hold  of  the  affections  of  the 
whole  native  population,  that  the  ministers  of  this  creed  are  them- 
selves loyal  subjects,  and  do  not  inculcate  sedition  but  rather 
obedience  to  the  civil  power,  and  that,  in  fact,  all  ostentatious 
[Vol.  LXXXVI.  No.  CLXX.3—NBW  Semes,  Vol  XXX.  No.  IL        X 
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obtrusion  of  the  rival  creed  is  resented  with  the  keenest  animosity 
and  seriously  imperils  the  cause  of  order  and  national  discipline. 
Tb^e  are  only  two  courses  to  adopt  consistently  with  anything 
but  the  most  fatuous  foolhardiness,  the  one  being  the  co-equal 
and  impartial  endowment  of  the  churches  of  all  creeds ;  the  other, 
the  -endowment  of  nona 

The  general  principles  applicable  to  the  connexion  of  Church 
and  State  having  been  ascertained,  and  the  special  form  in  which 
those  principles  seem  applicable  to  Ireland  having  been  broadly 
investigated,  it  remains  to  review  the  actual  state  of  the  contro- 
versy between  the  impugners  and  defenders  of  the  Irish  Church. 
It  is  agreed  by  both  parties  that  it  is  one  thing  to  abstain  from 
establishing  and  another  to  disestablish  a  Church ;  and,  even 
admitting  much  of  the  above  reasoning  as  to  the  mutual  incon- 
venience incurred  by  both  Church  and  State  through  their  asso- 
ciation, and  the  especial  inexpediency  in  the  case  of  Ireland  of 
forcibly  imposing  a  reformed  Church  Establishment  upon  a 
people  notoriously  unreformed ;  still,  all  the  more  cautious 
thinkers  agree  that  the  Irish  Church  does  in  fact  at  the  present 
day  occupy  a  certain  place,  and  is  doing  a  certain  work,  of  magni- 
tude enough  to  make  its  summary  demolition  at  least  call  for 
some  hesitation  and  serious  debate.  It  is  contended,  plausibly 
enough,  that  if  the  members  of  the  Protestant  Establishment  are 
in  what  is  called  a  contemptible  minority,  yet  that  minority  is 
composed  of  all  the  most  influential,  the  most  wealthy^  and  the 
best  educated  people  in  the  laDd.  The  Catholic  Church  is  almost 
exclusively  composed  of  the  middle  classes  and  the  poor.  It  is 
thus  argued  that,  inasmuch  as  the  largest  proportion  of  the  tithes 
comes  from  the  purses  of  Protestant  landlords,  the  non-con- 
tributing Catholic  community  have  small  cause  for  complaint. 
This  would  be  a  good  argument,  so  far  as  it  goes,  if  any  law 
existed  in  Ireland  imposing  such  a  limit  upon  the  rent  receivable 
by  a  landlord  from  his  tenant  as  to  prevent  the  payment  to  the 
landlord's  tithe  collector  being  taken  into  the  estimate.  It  is  plain 
that  such  a  limitation  is  absurd,  even  as  a  supposition  ;  and,  in 
the  present  violent  competition  for  the  hire  of  farms,  the  Catholic 
pauper  or  farmer  who  can  undertake  to  pay  the  tithe  in  addition 
to  the  natural  rent  will  oust  the  rival  candidate  who  can  pay  only 
that  rent  and  no  more.  Thus  it  is  obvious  that  the  tithes  are 
ultimately  payable  not  by  the  Protestant  rich  but  by  the  Catholic 
poor. 

As  to  the  general  position  that  the  Church  of  the  most  potent 
classes  of  the  community  should  be  forcibly  obtruded  upon  and 
supported  by  all  other  classes,  however  numerous  and  however 
hostile,  the  converse  proposition  would  seem  to  be  nearer  the  truth. 
For  the  educated  and  rich  it  matters  little  what  form  of  worship 
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is  provided  by  the  authority  of  the  SUtte.  They  can  always  sei»- 
rate  what  they  take  to  be  true  from  what  they  take  to  be  false. 
They  have  sufficient  discretion  and  independent  energy  to  refuse 
the  evil  and  choose  the  good.  No  amount  of  public  patronage 
will  infect  their  judgments,  or  need  induce  them  to  tamper  with 
their  consciences.  At  the  same  time,  their  property  and  situa* 
tion  give  them  sufficient  stake  in  the  country  to  secure  their 
alliance  in  spite  of  the  most  vehement  rehgions  dissent.  With 
the  multitudinous  poor  the  case  is  just  the  reverse.  The  Estab-* 
lished  Church  comes  home  to  them  as  an  integral  portion  of 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  State.  They  have  neither  leisure 
nor  abilities  to  distinguish  for  themselves  between  the  true 
and  the  false.  They  have  small  pecuniary  means  by  which  to 
maintain  for  themselves  a  Church  conformable  to  what  they 
alone  may  look  upon  as  trua  Their  hereditary  monitors  and 
teachers,  their  personal  sympathies,  their  accidental  sensibilities, 
oonclusively  determine  for  them  the  current  of  their  belief.  In 
England  and  in  Scotland  this  belief  happens  to  be  for  the  most 
part  in  accordance  with  the  creed  of  the  churches  there  esta- 
blished. In  Ireland  this  belief  is  diametrically  and  virulently 
opposed  to  that  of  the  Established  Church.  The  poor  dissen- 
tients, however,  have  no  remedies,  and  no  supplementary  re- 
sources at  all  equivalent  to  those  that,  in  a  like  case,  would  start 
up  at  the  bidding  of  tlieir  richer  neighbours ;  while  their  igno- 
rance and  poverty,  of  themselves  rendering  all  the  manifesta- 
tions of  Government,  even  when  most  benign,  distasteful  to  them, 
convert  this  alienation  from  the  National  Church  into  a  normal 
temper  of  general  disaffection.  So  iar  is  it  from  being  a  wise, 
or  even  a  tolerable  policy  to  establish  any  Church,  not  that  en*t 
deared  to  the  mass  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  population,  however 
fondly  it  be  cherished  by  the  classes  above  them. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Irish  CSiurch  com- 
mends itself  favourably  to  large  classes  of  religionists  in  England, 
the  most  conspicuous  is  the  persuasion  of  its  being  a  so-called 
"  Missionary '^  Church.  It  is  assumed  tliat  the  established  Pro- 
testant Church  maintains  ever  an  uniform  protest  against  the 
iniquitous  corruptions  of  Catholicism,  that  it  has  been  the  means 
of  winning  numbers  over  from  the  opposite  ranks,  and  that  it  is 
likely,  if  longer  spared,  to  win  over  a  great  many  more. 

Now,  not  further  to  dwell  on  the  justice  or  the  policy  of  the 
rulers  of  a  state  assuming  determinately  their  own  form  of  reli- 
gious creed  to  be  true  and  all  others  false,  and  therefore  lending 
their  countenance  to  a  religious  crusade  conducted  by  the  one 
i^;ainst  the  other,  it  is  curious  that  the  main  argument  adduced 
in  favour  of  the  above  proposition,  is  suicidal  to  its  only  object. 
The  distinctively  missionary  character  of  the  Established  Church 
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is  made  to  rest  almost  exclusively  upon  the  success  of  a  voluntary 
body,  generated,  indeed,  by  powerful  enthusiasm  within  the 
Chiu-ch,   but  wholly  indepenoent  of,  and  extraneous  to,   the 
Church's  ecclesiastical  constitution.     This  voluntary  organization 
is  the  "  Society  for  Irish  Church  Missions."  It  is  so  certain  that  in 
a  fair  and  open  field  the  abodes  of  Catholicism  can  never  bear 
the  shock  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  Reformation,  even 
when  most  clumsily  handled  and  confusedly  obscured,  that  even 
the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  success  of  this  association  in 
West  Connaught  might  be,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  argu- 
ment, cheerfully  acquiesced   in.     History  seems  to  teach  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  proselytising  efficacy  of  a  corpora- 
tion of  persons  possessed  of  sincere  convictions,  inflamed  by  a 
genuine  enthusiasm,  and  discreetly  manipulating  their  forces, 
even  when  the  principles  they  seek  to  propagate  are  demon- 
strably false.    The  sincerity,  the  human  interest,  the  self-devotion 
are  recognised  as  true,  and  this  acknowled^enc  carries  all  before 
it.     But  where  the  principles  of  the  assailants  are  to  the  prin- 
ciples menaced  as  light  to  darkness,  such  successes  as  even  those 
at  one  time  reported^  in  West  Connaught,  can  be  no  matter  of 
astonishment.     It  is  an  interesting  circumstance,  that  omng  to 
the  famine  of  1846  and  1847,  the  chief  condition  for  Protestant 
successes  was  supplied  by  an  unwonted  access  being  thus  gained 
to  the  homes  and  hearts  of  the  suffering  poor.     It  is  scarcely  to 
the  purpose  to  notice  that  the  real  extent  of  this  movement  has 
been  very  unduly  magnified,  inasmuch  as  it  will  shortly  be  seen 
that  the  history  of  the  movement  is,  in  truth,  wholly  irrelevant 
to  the  question  before  us.    In  all  West  Connaught  the  Society  for 
Irish  Church  Missions,  in  their  fifteenth  Report,  being  that  for  the 
year  1 864,  claim  3104  converts  between  the  years  1834  and  1861. 
Mr.  Skeat  contrasts  this  cold  calculation  enforced  on  the  society 
by  the  publication  of  the  Census  Reports  for  1861,  with  the 
glowing  and  rhetorical  accounts  that  at  one  time  reached  England 
of  "  tens  of  thousands"  and  "  hundreds  of  thousands"  of  Catholics 
**  openly  casting  off  the  religion  of  Rome,  and  presenting  a  reli- 
gious movement  not  much  inferior  in  importance  to  the  Reforma- 
tion in  the  sixteenth  century."    The  further  analysis  of  this 
report  would  be  extremely  instructive,  albeit  somewhat  generative 
of  scepticism  in  the  general  value  of  such  publications.     It  is, 
however,  more  to  the  point  to  notice,  that  if  the  Irish  Church 
were  disestablished  in  the  coming  session,  the  Society  for  Irish 
Church  Missions  might  none  the  less  continue  to  pursue  its  bene- 
volent career  with  unabated  vigour,  in  blissful  ignorance  even  of 
the  fact ;  would  be  in  a  position  improved  rather  than  deteriorated 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  its  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands^ 
because  free  from  the  incubus  and  odium  of  State  control ;  and 
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might  issue  for  years  to  come  a  report  not  a  whit  less  fulsome, 
precise,  and  subscription-exacting  than  the  one  for  1866.  Mr. 
Skeat  may  handle  this  part  of  the  argument  for  himself : — 

"  Those  who  dwell  with  so  much  emphasis  on  the  results  of  the 
Galway  and  other  missions,  are  strangely  oblivious  of  the  fact,  that 
the  Irish  Church  Missions  were  established  because  of  the  failure  of 
the  Church  as  a  Missionary  Church.  They  seem  also  to  forget  that 
the  recent  successes  of  these  missions  are  not  the  successes  of  the 
Irish  Church,  but  of  a  voluntary  agency  existing  independently  of  that 
Church,  and  whose  continued  existence  appears  still  to  be  called  for, 
solely  on  account  of  its  apathy  and  non-success.  If  these  successes 
prove  anything,  they  prove  the  superiority  of  voluntaryism  as  com- 
pared with  State  Churchism.  No  one  ever  heard  of  hundreds  of  con- 
verts being  gained  by  any  rector,  vicar,  or  other  tithe-endowed  clergy- 
man." 

But  if  no  evidence  whatever  is  produced  sufficient  to  show 
that  by  virtue  of  her  own  essential  constitution,  and  by  the  force 
of  her  alliance  with  the  State,  the  Irish  Church  has  done  and  is 
doing  a  missionary  work,  only  to  be  done  through  that  solitary 
agency,  it  may  be  at  least  alleged  that  she  is  silently  growing 
firom  within ;  that,  through  the  self-sacrifice  of  her  members, 
and  the  increase  of  their  numbers,  she  has  done  much  towards 
the  multiplication  of  church  edifices,  and  that  this  is  a  fair  test  of 
her  energy,  her  liberality,  and  her  usefulness.  Since  the  Union  in 
1800,  944  new  churches  have  been  built,  and  224  have  been 
restored  and  enlarged.  In  the  year  1809,  there  were  689  churches 
in  Ireland,  in  1829  there  were  1307^  and  in  1863  there  were 
1633.  If  this  notable  progress  be  really  the  voluntary  work  of 
the  Church  and  her  individual  members  alone,  she  is  welcome 
to  the  amount  of  congratulation  such  sincere  devotion  to  her 
own  principles  demands.  On  further  examination,  however,  of 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  the 
four  Georges,  for  building  and  enlarging  churches  in  Ireland,  and 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  granting  aid  for 
that  purpose,  it  appears  that  the  greater  number  of  the  churches 
in  existence  in  1832  were  built,  partly  with  the  aid  of  property 
assumed  by  William  III.  out  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  rebels 
partly  wnth  the  aid  of  large  sums  voted  by  the  English  Legisla« 
ture,  partly  with  the  aid  of  the  public  Ecclesiastical  Funds  under 
the  administration  of  the  Board  of  First  Fruits.  This  last 
portion  was  either  given,  or  lent  on  security  afforded  by  the  rates 
of  the  parish  in  which  the  church  was  built.  In  making  these 
rates  before  1832,  no  Roman  Catholic  ratepayer  was  allowed 
either  voice  or  vote.  The  actual  cost  of  churches,  concerning 
which  information  was  given  to  the  Commissioners  for  Inquiring 
into  the  Ecclesiastical  Revenues  of  Ireland,  was  986,207i.    Of 
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this  sam  the  Board  of  First  Fruito  had  given  294,760{.,  and  lent 
«n  security  of  rates  414,025?. ;  and  there  had  been  raised  by 
specied  piux>chial  assessments  99,51dZ.  It  thus  appears  that  up 
to  1832,  the  new  churches  had  been  built,  not  by  the  members 
of  the  establishment,  but  by  the  whole  people  of  Ireland,  and 
anainly  by  compulsory  exactions  collected  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  equally  with  the  Protestant  population.  Since  the 
passing  of  the  Church  Temporalities  Act  in  1834,  the  functions 
formerly  discharged  by  the  Board  of  First  Fruits  have  been 
discharged  by  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Commissionera  The  funds 
in  their  hands  are  derived  from  the  revenues  of  partly  sup- 
pressed sees,  and  partly  from  the  taxation  of  benefices,  and  in 
either  case,  are  ultimately  the  proceeds  of  tithes  levied  upon  the 
whole  people  of  Ireland.  This  simple  and  accurate  scrutiny  of 
the  real  sources  that  supply  Church  extension  in  Ireland,  severely 
restricts  the  credit  assumed  to  herself  by  the  Irish  Church,  and 
limits  it  to  that  due  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  individual 
^energy  needed  to  suggest  new  openings  for  fresh  buildings,  and 
to  apply  to  the  proper  quarter  for  the  necessary  funds. 

It  remains  to  investigate  the  actual  relation  existing  between 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  Ireland  and  the  work  to  be  done 
by  the  ministers  of  the  Irish  Church.  The  first  peculiarity  that 
strikes  the  eye^  on  noticing  the  parochial  distribution  of  the 
country,  is  what  is  called  the  "  union"  of  parishes,  whereby  two 
or  more  parishes  are  frequently  blended  together  in  the  hands  of 
one  incumbent,  owing  to  one  or  more  of  the  integral  members  of 
such  union  having  next  to  no  population  whatever.  The  character 
of  these  unions  may  be  gathered  from  such  instances  as  the  fol- 
lowing, taken  from  diocesan  returns  procured  at  Captain  Stack- 
poolers  instance.  The  benefice  of  Ardclare,  in  the  diocese  of 
Hphin,  consists  of  three  parishes,  the  respective  populations  of 
which  are  6,  2,  and  7 — total  14  ;  the  benefice  of  Kilcorkey,  in 
the  same  diocese,  consists  of  two  parishes,  of  the  respective 
populations  of  0  and  3 — total  3  ;  the  benefice  of  Kilcoglan,  con* 
gists  of  nine  parishes,  of  the  respective  populations  of  7,  0,  0,  0, 
10,  8,  10,  1,  0— total  36.  The  value  of  the  last-named  benefice 
is  41 3i.  Avory,  also,  in  the  diocese  of  Emly,  is  a  union  of  seven 
parishes,  with  a  total  population  of  30,  value  398i. ;  and  Kilbrin, 
in  the  diocese  of  Cloyne,  is  a  union  of  two  parishes,  with  a  total 
of  33',  value  417^  These  instances  will  suffice  as  specimens 
taken  at  randonu  It  is  somewhat  pathetically  urged  in  extenu* 
ation  of  this  transparent  abuse,  that  the  parishes  sometimes  lie 
a  long  way  apart,  and  that  it  may  involve  as  much  trouble  and 
more  expense  to  visit  a  scattered  congregation,  however  small, 
than,  as  in  England,  to  visit  a  much  Urger  population  living 
within  moderate  distance  of  each  other  and  of  the  parsonage 
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house.      No  doubt  this  is  good  as  a  personal  excuse  for  those 
who  receive  the  funds  of  the  Church  in  reward  for  their  minis- 
tratious.      It  is  not  h.ere  complained  or  suggested  that  these 
clergymen  are  a  pack  of  reckless  extortionists  or  peculators  of 
the  public  money.     They  are  probably,  as  a  body,  neither  worse 
nor  better  than  the  average  members  of  their  profession.    The 
real  complaint  is  that,  remembering  the  source  from  which  these 
funds  are  supplied,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  most  part,  the  needy 
purses  of  the  Catholic  peasantry,  and  remembering   too   the 
staring  want  and  ignorance  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Catholic  population,  the  payments  in  question  are  in  a  gross 
disproportion  of  means  to  ends.     Were  funds  for  all  kinds  of 
benevolent  purposes  available  to  any  amount,  without  taking 
them  from  anybody,  or  diverting  them  from  any  other  object,  few 
would  object  to  the  endowments  of  the  Irish  clergy.     But  the 
most  perplexing  problem  in  politics,  as  in  every  other  branch  of 
morals,  is  ever  to  distinguish  first  between  the  comparative  value 
of  different  ends,  and  after  that  between  the  value  of  different 
means.      The  chief  end  which  must  outshine  all  others,  and 
which  is  in  fact  the  abbreviated  expression  gathering  up  in  itself 
every  dictate  of  an  enlightened  expediency,  is  justice.     It  is  not 
just  because  it  is  neither  fair,  nor  equitable,  nor  wise,  to  use 
public  money,  the  product  of  a  tax  imposed  on  the  whole  popu- 
lation, for  ends  only  commensurate  with  the  good  of  a  very  small 
fraction  of  that  population.     The  real  extent  of  this  injustice  as 
actually  perpetrated  in  Ireland,  will  further  appear  from  such 
statistics  as  the  following.     The  benefice  of  Urlingford,  in  the 
diocese  of  Ossory,  is  of  the  net  value  of  11952.,  and  the  church 
population  is  50.     The  benefice  of  Borrisoleigh,  in  the  diocese  of 
Oashel,  is  of  the  value  of  SS31,,  with  a  church  population  of  34. 
There  is  the  benefice  of  Cloy ne- priest,  of  the  value  of  4i5L,  with 
a  population  of  14;    Bruhenny,  value  369^.,  population  nil; 
Mogeesha,  value  510^,  population  24 ;  and  Killosken,  value  2  J  32., 
population  nil.     The  benefices  exceeding  in  value  4002.  number 
218,  the  aggregate  net  revenues  of  which  are  I27,068i.,  and  the 
aggr^ate  population  208,649.     The  average  value  of  these  218 
benefices  is  5822.     There  are  443  benefices  with  less  than  a 
hundred  church  population.     Of  these  there  are   36  with  a 
church  population  of  less  than  10,  whose  aggregate  net  revenues 
amount  to  4448i.,  and  52  with  a  church  population  of  10  and  less 
than  tOj  whose  aggregate  revenues  amount  to  86992.     All  this 
while  there  are  4,505,265   Catholics,  and  595,345   Protestant 
Dissenters  receiving  no'  benefit  whatever   from  the    national 
property. 

It  is  then  clear  as  the  day  that  all  the  lines  of  reasoning  we 
have  followed  distinctly  converge  to  one  pointy — the  imperative 
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necessity  of  disestablishing  the  Irish  Church.  The  way  was  pre- 
pared for  this  conclusion  by  first  investigating  the  general  nature 
of  the  relations  between  Church  and  State,  and  thereby  ascer- 
taining indubitably  that  however  attractive  to  pious  enthusiasts, 
or  tempting  to  ambitious  politicians,  may  be  an  organic  associa- 
tion of  the  two,  every  such  association  stands  condemned  to  the 
eye  of  reason  as  calamitous  to  the  free  and  healthy  operation 
both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  It  was  then  pointed  out  that  the 
situation  of  Ireland  happens  to  be  such  as  to  render  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Protestant  Church  peculiarly  noxious  and  replete 
with  political  danger.  It  was  further  shown  on  making  a  descent 
into  the  arena  of  modem  controversy,  that  the  Protestant  Church 
has  not  even  made  good  those  grounds  assumed  very  fallaciously 
to  be  capable  in  any  case  of  justifying  her  continued  existence. 
Lastly,  allusion  was  made  to  the  actual  statistics  of  revenue 
received,  and  population  nourished  by  the  Irish  clergy,  sufficient 
to  cut  away  the  last  foundation  upon  which  the  Church  estab- 
lishment might  conceivably  have  rested  its  claims. 

The  whole  revenue  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  exclusive  of  the 
annual  value  of  parsonages  and  episcopal  palaces,  is  now  about 
586,428^  In  the  case  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  National 
Church,  it  becomes  a  pressing  question  who  are  the  most  Inti- 
mate successors  to  the  vacant  inheritance  ?  It  is  clear  that  the 
landlords  have  no  special  claim  to  a  bonus,  by  a  single  remission 
of  their  tithes,  because  every  tithe  in  Ireland  has  accrued  posterior 
to  the  claim  of  the  Church  as  a  corporation,  and  purchasers  have 
made  easier  terms  with  their  vendors  in  consideration  of  the 
burden  on  the  soil  Nor  though,  as  has  been  shown,  the  liability 
to  pay  tithes  has  ultimately  reached  the  tenant  through  the 
medium  of  increased  rent,  does  it  follow  that  the  remission  of 
this  liability  would  lower  those  rents  again,  and  thus  simply 
relieve  the  tenant.  There  is  a  rent  determined  by  custom  or 
fashion,  as  well  as  one  determined  by  competition  for  land,  and 
when  once  accidental  circumstances  have  conspired  to  force  the 
whole  rent  up,  the  change  of  those  circumstances  will  not  gene- 
rally suffice  to  force  it  down.  The  fact,  however,  of  the  Catholic 
tenant  bearing  the  chief  burden  of  the  tax  indicates  that  a  return 
to  him  in  the  form  most  beneficial  and  reproductive  of  what  he 
is  forced  to  contribute  ought  to  enter  &s  an  essential  feature  into 
any  selected  scheme  for  redistributing  ecclesiastical  property. 

Assuming  it  to  be  agreed  by  all  pai;^ies  that  the  forfeited 
revenues  of  the  Church  should  form  a  fund  solely  available  for 
objects  bearing  directly  on  the  moral  and  mental  elevation  of  the 
whole  Irish  people,  the  several  claimants  may  be  distributed 
according  as  their  functions  tend  to  promote  religious  or  purely 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement   Of  the  former  the  clergy  oi 
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tbe  Church  of  EnglaDcl  and  Ireland,  the  Presbjrterian  ministers, 
and  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  the  main  representa- 
tives. The  defenders  of  the  existing  Establishment  draw  a  piteous 
picture  of  the  work  in  remote  parishes  that  will  have  to  be  left 
undone  or  half  done,  and  the  darkness  that  in  one  spot  and 
another  will  rapidly  dose  round  the  dawning  day,  if  the  support 
of  the  parochial  clergy  is  suddenly  withdrawn.  Yet  it  is  these 
same  reasoners  who  for  another  purpose  assiduously  urge  that  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  is  the  Church  of  the  wise  and  the 
prudent,  the  mighty  and  the  noble,  that  its  members,  and  none 
else,  constitute  the  large  mass  of  the  tithe-pagers,  that  it  is  they 
alone  who  build  the  new  churches,  and  that  it  is  their  influence 
and  wealth  which  is  determining  the  civilization  of  the  whole  land. 
Surely,  then,  it  is  preposterous  to  turn  round  with  a  feeble  plea 
ad  TniseTicordiam^  and,  while  asserting  the  energy,  sincerity, 
and  wealth  of  Protestant  Chiu-chmen  in  one  breath,  confess  in 
•  the  next  that  the  rich  will  take  no  care  of  the  poor,  that  they 
will  allow  the  most  promising  labours  in  disseminating  what  they 
take  to  be  the  bread  of  Ufe  to  be  quenched  for  lack  of  pitiful  con- 
tributions from  the  poorest  of  the  rival  creed,  and  that  their 
Church  is  precious  enough  to  be  worth  propping  up  by  the  hands 
of  the  State,  at  whatever  hazard  to  the  national  well-being,  and 
^et  withal  so  feeble  and  lukewarm  as  to  be  unable  or  unwilling 
m  the  last  extremity  to  reach  out  a  hand  to  help  itself. 

It  will,  however,  be  readily  admitted  that,  so  far  as  they  are 
actually  at  work,  and  occupying  honestly  their  peculiar  province 
of  diffusing  a  mild  and  genial  light  of  goodness  and  charity  and 
consolation  among  scattered  members  of  their  own  creed,  the 
clergy  of  the  Protestant  Church  will  be  deserving  objects  for 
help  out  of  the  national  fund&  This  help  will  be  administered 
from  year  to  year  much  in  the  way  that  assistance  is  continually 
being  supplied  in  England  to  '^  additional  curates"  and  lay-agents 
by  societies  organized  for  that  purpose.  The  special  needs  and 
circumstances  of  the  parish  will  be  accurately  certified  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  fund  upon  each  yearly  application,  and  the 
requisite  aid  carefully  and  economically  assigned.  Exactly  the 
same  process  will  be  applicable  to  the  Catholic  clergy  and  the 
Presbyterian,  or  other  Nonconformist  ministers.  It  is  indeed 
doubted  whether  the  Catholics  will  accept  any  boon  whatever  in 
the  nature  of  State  maintenance.  In  recent  times  they  have  refused 
so  to  do,  and  it  is  probable  that,  so  long  as  a  rival  body  is  recog- 
nised as  emphatically  the  National  Church,  to  the  disparagement 
of  their  own  indisputable  claims,  all  partial  endowment  will  be 
treated  as  a  price  to  purchase  their  silence  and  acquiescence.  No 
such  sentiment,  however,  can  exist  in  the  case  now  supposed. 
There  being  no  longer  any  State  religion  whatever,  the  Catholic 
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$s  well  as  the  Protestwat  minister  will  only  profess  by  their 
acceptance  of  aid  that  they  are  doing  what  they  themselves  and 
their  several  congregations  believe  sincerely  to  be  a  good  and 
abiding  work.  The  payment  in  this  case  will  be  r^;arded  not  as 
a  badge  of  ignominious  servility,  but  merely  as  a  pledge  of 
honourable  zeaL  There  is  a  special  advantage  to  be  looked  for. 
in  the  partial  endowment  of  the  Catholic  clergy  from  the  pros- 
pect of  so  withdrawing  them  from  their  entire  dependence,  as  at 
present,  on  the  poorest  of  their  flocks,  and  the  consequent  neces- 
sity of  their  purchasing  the  goodwill  of  their  people  at  the  ex- 
pense, occasionally,  of  indulging  the  national  taste  for  chronic 
disaffection. 

The  Presbyterian,  and  other  Nonconformist  ministers,  in 
making  the  necessary  representation  as  to  their  actual  and  pro* 
spective  work,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  of  their  congregations, 
will  have  an  equal  claim  for  a  proportionate  amount  of  assistance 
out  of  the  national  funds.  This  general  and  impartial  endow- 
ment of  all  creeds,  while  r^^lated  solely  by  the  numbers  and  situ- 
ations of  the  professing  bodies,  is  the  furthest  step  in  the  direction 
of  interference  that  the  State  can  venture  to  take  with  safety, 
honour,  and  independence.  There  is  every  reason  to  hope  such 
a  re-apportionment  of  the  tithe-produce  of  Ireland  would  in  a 
short  time  be  accepted  in  all  quarters  as  a  fair  solution  of  an 
irritating  and  seemingly  interminable  problem.  The  Catholic 
Church  would  thus  find  all  colourable  ground  for  jealousy  or 
vituperation  removed  out  of  the  way  by  a  stroke.  The  Protes- 
tant Church  might  remain  exactly  in  the  position  in  which  she 
is  now,  her  stronger  and  richer  members  supporting  generously 
her  weaker  and  poorer,  her  parochial  clergy  not  less  irremovably 
annexed  than  now  to  their  sevei-al  districts,  nor  less  actively 
stimulated  to  edify  those  within  and  convert  those  without ;  and 
all  belonging  to  her  buoyant  with  the  new-fledged  hope  of 
a  future  teeming  with  untrammelled  energy  and  unshared 
triumpha 

Tlie  last  and  not  the  least  momentous  of  the  objects  to  which 
the  alienated  tithe-fund  would  be  most  judiciously  appropriated, 
is  national  education.  To  a  certain  extent  it  must  be  recognised, 
that  the  clergy  and  ministers  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
communities  do,  in  fact,  invariably  include  the  education  of  the 
young  among  the  functions  they  profess  to  perform.  So  far  as 
this  profession  is  carried  out  in  Ireland,  the  teaching  of  the  young 
will  already  have  been  provided  for  under  one  or  other  of  the 
subsidies  granted  as  above  to  existing  ecclesiastical  corporations. 
But  the  education  of  the  young  is  far  too  urgent  a  risk,  and  too 
nearly  related  to  the.  future  prospects  of  the  country,  to  be  aban- 
doned supinely  to   what  will  hereafter    be  merely  voluntary 
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associations.  No  more  reproductive  use  of  the  converted  revenue 
can  be  imagined  than  the  foundation  of  a  net-work  of  national 
schools  all  over  the  country,  on  a  system  somewhat  resembling 
that  introduced  into  Scotland  by  John  Knox,  but  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  all  religious  creeds.  In  such  schools  the  elementary 
arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  cyphering,  as  well  as  the  rudiments 
of  history,  geography,  and  physics,  in  the  widest  sense,  would  be 
effectually  taught.  General  morality  would  be  instilled  both  by 
precept  and  example,  and  at  the  close  of  each  day  the  children 
would  be  remitted  to  their  parents  to  receive  such  other  lessons 
]Q  special  theology  and  the  conduct  of  life  as  might  be  conform- 
able to  the  accideutal  prepossessions  of  the  domestic  circla  The 
foundation  and  endowment  of  schools  such  as  these  might  be 
further  supplemented  by  a  contribution  out  of  the  same  funds  to 
middle-class  schools,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  several  univer- 
sities of  the  land.  In  every  case  effective  results,  as  correctly  mea« 
sured  by  discerning  and  large-minded  inspectors,  would  be  the 
sole  measure  and  purpose  of  national  encouragement  and  support. 
It  is  a  prevalent  notion  that  it  is  impossible  to  teach  morality, 
apart  from  the  infusion  at  the  same  time  of  some  religious  creed, 
and  that  to  bring  up  a  child  without  any  creed  whatever  is  to  rear 
a  brute  rather  than  to  educate  a  man.  This  prejudice  is  due,  among 
other  more  refined  causes,  to  the  palpable  fact  that  all  English- 
men, and  indeed,  most  Europeans,  always  are  taught  a  religious 
creed  simultaneously  with  whatever  else  they  may  chance  to 
learn.  It  has  thus  become  a  fixed  and  necessary  mode  of  thought 
to  blend  inseparably  together  religion  and  morality  in  the  educa* 
lion  of  the  young.  The  case  of  religion  and  morality  being  prac-* 
tically  severed  in  early  life,  is  to  most  a  monstrous  vision,  equally 
difficult  to  exemplify  or  to  conceive.  Something  of  the  kind  was 
reached  in  the  Greece  of  Demosthenes  and  the  Rome  of  Seneca, 
but  in  either  place  and  period  the  current  morality  was  of  so 
narrow  and  undeveloped  a  type  as  to  preclude  the  practice  of  the 
most  advanced  pagan  nations  from  throwing  much  light  upon 
what  seems  at  this  day  a  phenomenon  so  extravagant  Yet  it  is 
true  that  things  are  altered  now,  and  that  there  does  exist  in 
modern  Europe  a  highly  tempered  and  elaborated  moral  science, 
which  is  at  the  root  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  development  of 
national  character.  This  science  consists,  as  do  all  others,  partly 
of  a  limited  number  of  axioms  of  the  widest  possible  generality, 
partly  of  a  boundless  number  of  carefully  deduced  and  distin- 
guished rulesw  It  is  not  to  the  present  purpose  to  notice  by  what 
laborious  and  protracted  toil,  extending  over  ages,  those  axioms 
and  rules  have  been  thus  gradually  elicited  and  established. 
Suffice  it  that  such  a  science  exists  indeed,  and  it  is  irrelevant  to 
inquire  whether  its  sanctions  are  anterior  to  and  higher  than 
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those  enforced  by  a  pure  religion,  or  whether  the  science  of 
morality  itself  is  evolved  out  of  such  a  religion,  or  whether 
morality  and  religion  may  be  discovered,  by  the  exercise  of 
a  profound  analysis,  to  be  ultimately  one.  So  long  as  it  is 
admitted  that  the  science  of  morality  exists  in  and  by  itself, 
it  is  not  going  much  further  to  assert  that  it  can  be  taught 
to  the  young  a|)art  from  all  foreign  intermixture,  just  in  the 
way  that  all  else  is  taught,  that  is  to  say,  partly  by  word,  and 
partly  by  action.  The  speculative  views  of  religious  communi- 
ties, as  they  cannot  supersede,  so  neither  need  they  be  intruded 
into  this  primitive  instruction.  A  child  may  learn  to  tell  the 
truth,  and  to  refrain  from  picking  his  schoolfellow's  pocket, 
without  being  troubled  with  hypotheses  as  to  the  creation  of 
matter,  and  the  existence  and  absolution  of  sin.  It  is  this 
anxious  haste  to  precipitate  too  soon  the  easy  and  natural  flow  of 
a  healthy  education  that  is  the  cause  in  later  life  of  so  much 
shallow  thought,  enervated  belief,  and  indiscriminate  scepticism. 
The  devouring  curiosity  of  a  child  as  to  the  origin  of  all  thiogs, 
can  best  be  satisfied  in  the  family  gathering  and  at  the  mother's 
knee ;  and  it  is  in  the  midst  of  the  same  incomparable  influences 
that  the  feelings  of  awe  and  love  can  most  successfully  be  educed 
and  trained.  Where  these  influences  are  unhappily  lacking  in 
the  years  of  infancy,  the  experience  of  later  life  and  contact  with 
teachers  of  every  kind  will  tardily  supply  their  place.  In  the 
meantime,  those  permanent  associations  by  which  we  all  learn  the 
broad  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  can  be  industriously  gene- 
rated and  fixed  at  school,  and  a  process  of  discipline  continuously 
carried  forward,  having  the  sympathies  of  all  religious  bodies, 
because  keeping  clear  of  everything  that  is  the  special  concern  of 
anv  one.  Such  would  be  the  mode  of  education  alone  deserving 
hem  at  the  hands  of  the  State. 

The  whole  problem  of  Church  Establishments  in  the  present 
day  forms  only  a  part  of  a  long  series  of  far  more  general  pheno- 
mena which  have  lately  arrested  the  attention  of  aU  such  philoso- 
1>hical  historians  as  have  treated  of  the  development  of  European 
ife  in  Christian  timea  In  all  countries  professing  Christianity, 
there  has,  from  the  first,  been  witnessed  a  novel  and  portentous 
mechanism  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  maintaining  and 
diflusing  the  principles  of  the  Christian  scheme,  and,  in  subor- 
dination to  this,  becoming  an  imperishable  nucleus  for  the  con- 
centration of  moral  influences  and  spiritual  dominion.  Every 
such  organization  has,  from  the  earliest  times,  come  into  the 
closest  contact  with  the  social  abd  political  life  of  everv  nation 
in  Europe,  and  as  they  all  coalesced  into  one  central  and  magni- 
ficent structure,  even  succeeded  in  exercising  for  a  lengthened 
period,  uncontrolled  sovereignty  over  the  civilized  world.    As 
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represented  in  each  land,  they  formed  corporations,  partly  lega 
and  partly  social,  and  so,  while  on  the  one  side  amassing  enormous 
riches,   and  assuming  therewith   such  political   significance  as 
property  must  always  give,  on  the  other  side  they  became  in- 
dissolubly  linked  with  all  the  charities  of  the  family,  the  roost 
inarticulate  yearnings  of  individuals,  as  well  as  with  the  general 
moral  force  and  sympathies  of  the  aggregate  community.   Some- 
thing of  this  kind  has  in  fact  been  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  we  should  not  reach  a  more  precise  view  of  that 
history  if  we  lingered  to  investigate  the  "  idea*'  of  the  Christian 
Church  with  Coleridge,  or  to  unroll  its  title  deeds  and  primeval 
documents  with  Dr.  Newman.    The  Question  is  a  more  obvious 
and  practical  one  as  to  the  actual  influence  for  good  or  evil  ex- 
ercised in  fact  by  this  imperial  institution.     The  answer  to  this 
question  has  been  supplied   by  Mr.  Lecky  and  other  recent 
historical  students,  who  have  shown  that,  on  the  one  hand,  its 
direct  influence  in  softening  manners,  elevating  national  senti- 
ments, presenting  nobler  objects  of  interest,  of  hope,  and  of  fear, 
in  competition  with  the  sordid  and  selfish  concerns  of  the  passing 
hour,  luis  been  decisively  and  invariably  good.     On  the  other 
hand,  its  indirect  influence,  as  it  became  in  due  course  amalga- 
mated with  the  State,  has  been  simplv  and  without  admixture, 
evil     It  has  been  the  main  origination  of  that  heartless  in- 
tolerance which  has  for  ages  sacrificed  the  best  blood  of  Europe 
on  the  altars  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism.     It  has  congealed  the 
thought  and  muzzled  the  speech  of  Europe,  and  only  by  the 
collapse  of  the  Church  could  the  modern  era  of  speculation  and 
knowledge  ever  have  been  ushered  in.     It  has  fomented  un- 
natural hatreds,  kept  up  the  most  preposterous  distinctions,  and 
opposed  itself  at  every  critical  epoch  to  the  cause  of  moral  free- 
dom and  manly  independence.     At  the  same  time,  it  has  in- 
variably reacted  most  perniciously  on  the  State  with  which  it 
was  bound  up  in  deadly  fraternization.  It  has  originated  religious 
wars,  unscrupulously  supported  the  cause  of  despotism  and  igno- 
rance, cramped  economical  enterprise,  and  intruded  everywhere 
into  the  management  of  States  its  own  creatures,  who  combined 
with  the  most  vicious  subtlety  and  Satanic  intellect,  every  pre- 
judice that  could  disqualify  them  for  being  popular,  large-minded, 
or  far-seeing    statesmen.      If  this  account  is  objected   to  by 
certain  English  Churchmen  as  a  bad  caricature,  it  can  only  be 
owing  either  tx)  their  ignorance  of  historical  facts,  or  to  all  their 
generalizations  as  to  the  value  of  State  Churches  being  based 
upon  their  solitary  acquaintance  with  the  special  history  of  their 
own  country.     It  is  true  that  in  England  a  number  of  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  influence  of  Dissenters,  stereotyped  as  it 
was  on  the  national  mind  by  the  Civil  War  and  the  Revolution, 
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the  hereditary  liberalism  of  the  best  part  of  the  nation,  and  the 
exceptionally  broad  foundations  of  the  Church  itself,  have  in  a 
great  measure  counteracted  the  natural  tendency  of  a  Church 
Establishment.  In  Ireland  this  tendency,  thus  demonstrably 
hazardous  even  at  the  best,  is  aggravated  by  every  circumstance 
that  can  add  absurdity  to  error.  Tlie  Irish  Church  is  not  the 
Church  of  the  people,  it  never  will  eflfect  the  conversion  of  the 
people,  it  is  irritating  day  by  day  the  temper  of  the  people,  con- 
stitutionally seditious  and  difficult  to  control,  it  consumes 
national  funds  available  for  uses  the  most  distinctly  conducive  to 
the  good  of  the  people,  and  it  stands  for  a  time  only  as  a  dreary 
monument  of  the  impotence  and  timidity  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment 


Art.  II. — ^Thb  Apostles.    By  Ernbst  Renan. 

Zes  Ap6tre8.     Par  Ernest   Renan,  Membre    de  llnstitut. 
Paris :  Michel  L^vy  Fr&res.     1866. 

THE  alleged  events  which  constitute  the  history  of  the  world 
either  have  taken  place  or  have  not  taken  place.  The 
principles  on  which  every  system  of  philosophy  or  religion  has 
.4^|^en  based  are  in  accordance  with  the  facts  or  phenomena  of 
^^l^fcture,  or  they  are  not.  If  the  events  have  not  tjJcen  place,  we 
have  no  history :  if  the  theory  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  course 
of  nature,  we  can  have  no  science.  The  first  duty  of  the  historian 
is  to  determine  the  reality  of  his  facts ;  the  first  duty  of  the 
physicist  or  the  theologian  is  to  demonstrate  the  agreement  of 
his  maxims  with  all  that  is  known  of  the  laws  by  which  the 
seauences  of  phenomena  are  governed.  Between  them  there  is 
only  this  difference,  that  the  physiologist  cannot  prove  the 
accordance  of  his  theory  with  natural  laws  without  explaining 
more  or  less  fully  the  connexion  of  one  force  with  another,  and 
the  correlation  of  all  forces  in  the  chain  of  causation.  He  may 
find  it  necessary  to  frame  a  hjrpothesis ;  but  this  hypothesis,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  can  be  tested  by  present  facts  or 
phenomena  The  historian  deals  with  the  past;  and  for  him 
hypothesis  becomes  an  arbitrary  process,  dangerously  akin  to 
deliberate  fiction.  Unless  he  is  dealing  with  the  history  of  an 
age  immediately  preceding  his  own,  oral  tradition  has  for  him  no 
value.  His  materials  are  confined  to  written  documents  ;  and  if 
he  cannot  show  that  these  were  drawn  up  during  the  time  of 
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which  they  profess  to  speak,  he  can  but  confess  that  his  know- 
ledge is  obtained  at  secondhand.     If,  further,  these  documents 
in  part  contradict  each  other,  and  in  part  are  verbally  the  same, 
if  m  each  of  them  the  sequence  of  events  is  different  while  the 
incidents  on  the  whole  correspond,  if  they  are  inconsistent  with 
other  records  known  to  be  contemporary  with  the  period  to  which 
they  are  ascribed,  if  they  abound  with  events  transcending  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  experience,  if  the  writers  judge  of 
human  life  and  human  action  from  a  point  of  view  altogether 
opposed  to  that  of  ordinary  men,  the  historian  can  but  state  these 
facts,  and  acknowledge  that  if  he  has  no  reason  for  preferring  one 
account  to  another,  his  duty  is  to  reject  them  all.     The  conclu- 
sion may  be  hard ;  but  it  is  his  business  to  convince  himself,  as 
well  as  to  convince  others,  that  when  this  work  of  destruction  is 
accomplished,  his  real  task  is  dona     His  office  is  to  show  that  of 
a  series  of  alleged  events  each  one  is  impossible,  improbable,  or 
likely,  to  prove  how  far  his  narrative  is  based  on  direct  contem* 
porary  evidence,  or  how  far  he  has  admitted  the  testimony  of 
persons  who  were  not  eye-witnesses ;  and  if  he  finds  that  his 
materials  come  to  him  from  unknown  or  untrustworthy  sources, 
or  are  full  of  contradictions,  misrepresentations,  and  falsehoods,  he 
is  bound  to  acknowledge  without  reserve  that  he  has  no  power  of 
putting  sinews  and  fiesh  on  dry  bones,  or  of  raising  to  life  a  past 
which  has  utterly  perished.  It  is  not  his  business  to  determine  the 
date  or  the  authorship  of  anonymous  writings,  or  to  show  how  or  in 
what  order  events  may  have  taken  place  which  assuredly  did  not 
take  place  as  they  are  said  to  have  occurred.    He  has  nothing  to 
do  with  straining  mythical,  or  uncertain,  or  inconsistent  narra- 
tives through  the  sieve  of  a  so-called  historical  imagination,  in 
order  to  determine  the  residuum  of  truth  which  may  be  mingled 
with  that  which  is  probably  or  assuredly  false  and  fictitious. 
Every  attempt  at  hypothesis,  every  effort  to  colour  a  picture  for 
which  the  data  no  longer  exist,  is  a  wrong  done  to  the  absolute 
truth  of  facts  which  he  is  bound  to  seek  for  at  all  costs  and  at 
every  sacrifice.     With  the  meagreness,  or  the  j>overty,  or  even 
tiie  seeming  repulsiveness  of  his  results,  he  is  in  no  way  con- 
cerned.    Whatever  may  be  the  immediate  consequences,  the 
genuine  historian  knows  that   the  dissipation  or  overthrow  of 
falsehood  is  in  itself  an  increase  of  knowledge,  and  that  we  have 
learnt  something  when  we  have  ascertained  that  things  in  which 
we  have  put  faith  have  never  existed.     Every  such  discovery 
circumscribes  the  domain  of  that  devouring  monster  whose  name 
is  the  conceit  of  knowledge  without  the  reality. 

When  Cicero,  having  shown  the  worthlessness  of  all  oracles 
and  augury,  of  all  soothsaying  and  visions,  all  dreams  and  omens, 
thought  that  he  had  grappled  with  the  whole  system  of  divina- 
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tion^  he  was  not  aware  that  the  so-called  science  was  to  undergo 
a  new  development  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christiaa 
era,  and  that  the  claims  of  the  new  class  of  historical  diviners 
would  in  their  extent  and  their  dogmatism  bear  no  distant 
resemblance  to  those  of  Roman  augurs  and  haruspice&  For 
Cicero,  as  well  as  for  us,  fact  was  one  thing  and  fable  was  another, 
but  in  the  traditions  of  his  own  country,  or  of  any  other,  he  had 
not  been  called  upon  to  discriminate  accurately  between  history 
and  fiction.  He  was  content  to  know  that  for  the  period  of  the 
kings  and  in  the  early  ages  of  the  republic  there  were  many 
things  absolutelv  impossible,  and  many  more  which  were  wholly 
uncertain  :  but  he  had  never  undertaken  the  task  of  reconstruct- 
ing the  early  history  of  Rome,  or  of  determining  the  character  of 
its  founder  and  the  nature  of  his  institutiona  It  had  never 
entered  into  his  head  to  show  that  this  founder  must  have  done 
certain  acts  because  the  later  civilization  of  Rome  could  not  be 
accounted  for  on  any  other  suppositiou,  or  that  Roman  society 
could  not  have  assumed  its  later  form  if  the  personal  history  of 
the  founder  had  not  been  that  which  he  represented  it  to  he. 

This  singular  device,  which  involves  a  toil  not  more  profitable 
than  that  of  Sisyphus  and  curiously  like  the  punishment  of 
Ixion,  is  the  growth  of  our  own  age,  and  has  perhaps  been  brought 
to  perfection  by  M.  Renan.  With  this  clumsy  instrument  he  has 
done  all  that  wide  learning,  untiring  diligence,  an  exquisite  taste 
and  a  marvellous  power  of  language,  could  enable  mortal  man  to 
do.  He  has  left  behind  him  at  an  immeasurable  distance  all  who 
have  sought  to  follow  the  same  track ;  but  his  method  he  shares 
with  less  able,  or  at  the  least  less  eloquent  men,  while  the  charm 
of  his  style,  the  richness  of  his  illustrations,  and  perhaps  the  ener- 
vating lusciousness  of  his  sentiment,  serve  only  to  heighten  the 
mischief  and  add  strength  to  a  malady  which  must  weaken  and 
may  destroy  the  very  instinct  of  truthfulness  and  sincerity.  A 
secret  consciousness  that  the  great  battle  of  the  age  is  to  be 
fought  out  on  the  field  of  history  may  possibly  account  for  the 
strange  attempts  at  making  bricks  without  either  straw  or  clay, 
which  characterize  the  writers  whom  not  a  few  of  their  contem- 
poraries honour  as  genuine  historians.  The  protests  raised  by  one 
or  two  conscientious  men  like  Sir  Comewall  Lewis  are  doubtless 
producing  their  eflfect,  and  will  in  the  end  bring  about  the  down- 
fall of  many  a  fabric  still  imposing  in  its  seeming  grandeur  and 
consistency  of  parts;  but  for  the  present  they  pass  almost  un- 
heeded amid  the  louder  voices  of  men  who  invite  their  fellows 
to  come  and  see  their  pictures  and  admire  the  brilliant  and  life- 
like colouring  with  which  they  have  invested  the  features  of  men, 
with  whom  they  have  become  acquainted  by  virtue  of  a  special 
faculty  denied  to  meaner  mortals. 

By  a  happy  fortune  the  field  of  Greek  history  has  not  been 
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fflnminated  by  this  galaxy  of  modern  diviners  which  has  thrown 
a  deceptive  light  on  the  misty  traditions  of  Rome  and  Egypt,  of 
Kineveh  and  Eabylon,  of  Media  and  Persia.  Through  the  dim 
paths  which  seem  to  lead  us  throu<^;h  these  ruined  labyrinths,  we 
are  bidden  to  move  with  confidence  under  the  guidance  of 
Niebuhr  and  Ihne,  of  Bunsen  and  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  Each 
of  these  explorers  has  devoted  his  life  to  master  his  special 
science,  and  each  has  been  rewarded  by  the  acquisition  of  a  special 
power,  which  they  do  not  scruple  to  term  divination.  To  this 
gift  Baron  Bunsen,  in  his  tedious  volumes  of  ^Egyptological 
romance^  laid  an  unqualified  claim.  Without  it  he  could  do 
nothing ;  with  it  he  was  enabled  with  perfect  certainty  to  assign 
a  date  preceding  the  Christian  era  by  some  15,000  years  to  the 
earliest  polarization  of  religious  consciousness  in  the  formation 
and  deposit  of  Sinism.  The  same  faculty  of  speculation  and  com- 
bination enabled  Niebuhr  to  make  discovery  after  discovery  when 
his  eyes  had  grown  almost  blind  in  the  passionate  search  for  the 
phantom  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  truth,  while  it  has 
emboldened  Professor  Rawlinson,  as  his  brother's  interpreter,  to 
declare  the  absolutely  historical  character  of  the  lying  legends 
which  Berosus  followed,  and  of  the  false  chronology  which  he  and 
his  brother  priests  had  received  or  fabricated.  On  writers  who, 
like  Niebuhr,  can  gravely  compare  their  own  historical  afflatus 
with  the  fiavTiia  of  the  Greeks,  the  prosaic  remark  of  Sir  Come- 
wall  Lewis,  that  '*  when  there  is  a  want  of  solid  evidence  we  do 
not  render  the  history  true  by  treating  the  events  as  if  they  were 
real,''  will  scarcely  have  much  eflfect. 

Each  of  these  critics  is,  however,  to  a  certain  extent,  destruc- 
tive, and  feels  &  certain  pleasure  in  demolishing  the  theories  or 
conclusions  of  other  writers.  Baron  Bunsen  holds  very  lightly 
by  the  orthodox  history  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  Mr.  Rawlinson  avows 
his  ignorance  of  the  date  of  Moses,  while  Niebuhr  seems  almost 
to  implore  acceptance  for  his  own  conclusions  on  the  strength  of 
the  merciless  havoc  which  he  has  made  of  the  notions  of  all  pre- 
ceding theorists.  But  in  the  severity  of  his  destructive  criticism, 
and  the  tax  which  he  lays  on  our  faith  or  our  credulity,  few,  if 
any,  hiave  approached  M.  Renan.  Of  the  writer  of  "  Ecce  Homo  " 
we  do  BOt  speak.  Utterly  destitute  of  M.  Renan's  learning  and 
powers  of  analysis,  he  has  made  no  pretence  of  sifting  his 
materialB  and  thus  of  determining  their  value.  His  historical 
sense  has  led  him  just  so  far  as  to  assert  that  his  conclusions  are 
drawn  Arom  a  critical  examination  of  facts  on  which  he  has  never 
entered,  while,  supremely  unconscious  of  the  abyss  towards  which 
he  is  hastening,  he  faces  with  all  the  complacency  of  a  hierophant 
the  thick  darkness  over  which  his  torch  throws  a  feeble  and  uncer- 
tain glimmer. 
[VoL  LXXXVL  No.  CLXX.]-Niw  Sbbiks,  Yol.  XXX,  No.H.       Y 
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With  this  writer  M.  Renan  has  one  point  only  in  common. 
Both  have  produced  a  portrait  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  ; 
both  have  succeeded  in  painting  a  picture  edifying,  doubtless,  and 
delightful  for  themselves,  but  utterly  repulsive  to  all  who  do  not 
take  their  standing  ground  or  are  unprepared  to  adopt  their 
method.  From  the  Christ  of  M.  Benan  the  reader  may  turn 
aside  with  a  feeling  not  altogether  free  from  contempt;  the 
Christ  of  the  writer  of  "  Ecce  Homo,"  he  will  probably  regard 
with  a  far  more  settled  aversion.  In  all  other  respects  there  is 
no  resemblance  between  these  two  writers,  each  of  whom  has 
acquired,  and  for  precisely  the  same  reason  at  bottom,  a  singular 
popularity  in  his  own  country.  To  the  Gallican  and  rapal 
hierarchy  M.  Benan  may  appear  as  the  antagonist  of  traditional 
Christianity,  the  destroyer  of  the  faith  on  which  the  salvation  of 
souls  and  the  order  and  well-being  of  society  depend;  to  the 
ereat  bulk  of  his  readers  he  is  undoubtedly  the  constructor  who 
has  given  them  a  standing  ground  at  a  time  when  they  felt  that 
their  trust  was  altogether  goue,  or  that  all  faith  was  fast  becoming 
an, impossibility.  If  to  the  sacerdotalists  he  is  a  malignant  demon, 
exulting  in  the  ruin  which  he  has  caused  to  those  who  had  already 
ceased  alike  to  believe  or  to  hope  for  anything,  to  others  he  must 
appear  as  an  angel  from  heaven,  telling  them  that  they  are  not  to 
loathe  the  image  of  the  meek  and  holy  sufferer  whose  name  the 
Catholic  priesthood  had  through  a  dreary  series  of  centuries  turned 
into  a  war-cry.  Caring  nothing  for  ancient  prejudices,  although 
full  of  a  sentimental  regard  for  old  and  picturesque  associations^ 
M.  Renan  has  framed  an  ideal  which  he  believes  to  be  in  the 
main  in  accordance  with  the  truth  of  facta  With  an  uneasy 
consciousness  that  the  hackneyed  ideas  of  Christ  are  growing 
weak  and  ready  to  vanish  away,  the  English  writer  exhibits  a 
picture  for  which  he  claims  an  authority  fully  equal  to  that  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  claims  for  his  Church,  and  thinks  to  arrest 
the  course  of  impartial  historical  research  by  returning  surrep- 
titiously into  the  beaten  pathway,  after  a  pretence  of  examining 
new  tracks  which  he  has  never  followed,  and  of  weighing  diffi- 
culties  which  he  has  quietly  ignored. 

The  contrast  furnished  b^  M.  Renan's  method  is  great  indeed. 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  difficulty  which  he  has  evaded,  scarcely 
a  defect  in  his  materiab  which  he  has  sought  to  hide.  He  has 
his  favourite  documents  and  his  cherishe<l  sympathies ;  but  he  has 
submitted  every  page  of  every  book  to  a  ruthless  scrutiny,  has 
given  us  canons  of  credibility  which  in  the  destructive  portions 
of  his  work  he  has  not  hesitated  to  apply,  has  taught  us  that  for 
judicial  veracity,  for  trustworthy  judgment,  for  unvarnished  tes- 
timony, we  shaU  in  vain  search  the  pages  of  Evangelists  and 
Hagiographera    So  keen  is  the  weapon  with  which  his  blows  are 
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dealt,  and  so  UDsparing  is  his  use  of  it,  that  we  are  left  to  wonder 
how,  when  he  has  destroyed  so  much,  he  can  still  find  so  much 
to  believe,  or  cheat  himself  into  the  idea  that  his  picture  is 
anything  more  than  a  dream.    The  process,  however,  is  only  a 
more  ingenious  application  of  the  method  which  in  the  more 
awkward  hands  of  Niebuhr  and  Baron  Bunsen  has  produced  less 
graceful  and  harmonious  result&     Like  them,  M.  Benan  can 
divine ;  like  them,  he  claims  an  absolute  right  to  frame  hypo- 
theses, without  which  the  ideal  can  never  be  realized ;  and  with 
him  as  with  them,  our  duty  is  clear.    We  have  no  theories  to 
maintain,  no  foregone  conclusions  to  support     If  it  should  turn 
out  that  the  origin  of  Christianity  is  an  insoluble  mystery,  a 
mystery  we  must  be  content  to  leave  it     If  the  whole  history  of 
its  alleged  Founder  is   full  of  uncertainties,  or  impossibilities, 
or  contradictions,   we  have  simply   to  acknowledge    that   his 
teaching  and  his  acts  are  hidden  from  us  by  an  impenetrable 
veil ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work  of  reconstruction  is  to 
be  accomplished,  it  must  be  effected  by  the  production  of  strictly 
contemporary  evidence,  by  testimony  equal  to  that  on  which  we 
give  credence  to  the  history  of  Magna  Cbarta  or  the  Highland 
rebellion  of  1 745.    But  when  a  series  of  documents  are  shown  to 
be  utterly  inconsistent  with  each  other  whenever  they  furnish  an 
independent  narrative,  or  else  repeat  in  the  same  words  the 
events  and  discourses  which   they   relate   in   common,  when 
further,  it  is  admitted  that  we  have  not  the  faint.est  reason  for 
thinking  that  they  were  written  in  the  age  of  which  they  profess 
to  give  the  annals,  and  above  all,  that  they  exhibit  an  endless 
chain  of  marvellous  or  prodigious  incidents  not  one  of  which  is 
worthy  of  credit,  the  effort  to  restore  the  original  lineaments  of 
a  picture  which  has  been  daubed  and  altered  by  successive  hands, 
becomes  not  merely  a  work  of  supererogation  but  an  unprofitable 
and  mischievous  pastime.     The  most  prominent  characteristic  of 
all  the  Gospels  is  a  lavish  display  of  miracle,  intertwined  inex- 
tricably with  the  narrative  of  incidents  which  appear  possible  or 
likely,  and  which  may  be  historical.     But  if  this  chain  of  super- 
natural causation,  or  rather  this  series  of  arbitrary  interferences 
which  are  no  cause  and  produce  no  results,  is  to  be  swept  away 
at  a  stroke,  it  argues  an  unbounded  credulity  if  we  accept  par- 
ticular details  as  historical  without  corroborative  evidence  from 
other  witnesses  known  to  be  contemporary.     If  it  be  true,  as 
M.  Renan  holds  it  to  be  true,  that  the  narrative  of  the  infancy,  as 
given  in  the  first  Gospel,  excludes  altogether  the  narrative  of  the 
third,  if  all  the  miracles  of  all  the  Gospels  are  to  be  thrust  aside 
as  incredible,  if  in  the  one  Gospel  which  he  holds  to  be,  as  a 
history,  more  trustworthy  than  the  rest,  the  discourses  of  which 
its  main  bulk  consists  are  absolute  fictions,  destitute  of  the 
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slightest  semblance  of  probability,  it  follows  irresistibly  that  the 
credit  of  the  Gospels  is  in  every  respect  gone.  We  can  trust  no 
information  derived  from  them,  even  in  the  commonest  matters, 
nnless  we  can  test  it  by  other  evidence  on  the  same  subject  pro- 
cured elsewhera 

Far  less  can  we  pick  and  choose  from  a  mass  of  materials 
which,  as  a  whole,  we  regard  as  utterly  unsound  and  worthless. 
With  the  acceptance  of  a  single  fact,  or  of  a  single  detail,  on  the 
mere  ground  of  consistency,  or  congruity,  or  likelihood,  apart 
from  solid  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  it,  we  open  a  door  to 
the  principle  of  trust  without  proof ;  we  involve  ourselves  in  the 
net  of  inconsistencies  which  sorely  perplex  Biblical  protectants 
and  Anglican  sacerdotalists ;  we  fight  with  a  sword  forged  in  the 
arsenal  of  the  Vicar  of  St.  Peter. 

Appearing  thus  as  a  champion  who  has  thrown  away  at  once 
his  weapons  and  his  armour,  M.  Kenan  still  asks  us  to  believe 
that  he  wields  an  unseen  but  invincible  spear,  and  that  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  historical  discernment  he  carries  about  with 
him  a  touchstone  which  can  separate  truth  from  falsehood  in 
legendary  tales  and  transmute  probabilities  into  facts.  OuroflSce 
(a  thankless  task,  which  we  attempt  only  in  the  paramount 
interest  of  historical  truth),  is  to  show  that  M.  Kenan's  self-styled 
history  is  based  on  assumptions,  and  is  throughout  full  of  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions.  For  the  weight  and  consensus  of 
authorities  which  he  may  array  in  behalf  of  his  theoretical  con- 
clusions we  do  not  greatly  care.  No  amount  of  wisdom  or 
learning  can  reconcile  absolute  contradictions,  or  make  that  to 
have  taken  place  which  has  never  happened.  M.  Kenan  is  fond 
of  illustrations. drawn  from  astronomy;  but  it  is  as  yesterday, 
compared  with  the  historical  periods  of  Manetho  and  Baron 
Bunsen,  that  the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis  of  the  Cosmos  ruled  su- 
preme. The  great  work  which  lies  before  the  present  and  the 
coming  age,  is  one  of  the  most  tremendous  significance.  Either 
we,  or  our  children  after  us,  must  ascertain  whether  the  fabric  of 
traditional  Christianity  rests  on  solid  historical  foundations  ;  and 
this  task  relates  not  to  doctrinal  theories,  or  ideas  of  the  divine 
nature,  or  of  the  present  condition  and  future  destiny  of  mankind. 
It  is  confined  solely  to  the  events  which  are  asserted  to  be  facts 
(like  the  Gunpowder  Plot  or  the  Fire  of  London)  underlying 
the  scheme  of  traditional  or  Biblical  Christianity.  If  this  work 
is  ever  to  be  done,  it  can  be  effected  only  by  a  firm  determina- 
tion to  indulge  in  no  hypothesis,  to  frame  no  ideal  pictures,  and 
to  draw  no  historical  conclusions  from  documents  which  we  ac- 
knowledge to  be  full  of  groundless  myths  and  fables. 

By  falling  into  this  fatal  eclecticism,  M.  Kenan  has  succeeded  in 
fabricating  a  narrative  which  may  please  and  amuse,  perhaps 
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even  instruct  and  comfort  his  countrymen  for  a  few  years  oi 
possibly  for  one  or  two  generations,  but  which  must  be  more  ot 
less  offensive  to  all  genuine  historical  critics,  and  of  which  ulti 
mately  nothing  more  will  be  remembered  than  the  fact  that  the 
.author  framed  it  in  defiance  of  the  canons  of  credibility  which 
from  time  to  time  he  professed  to  recognise. 

Fully  aware  then,  that  alike  for  his  *'  Life  of  Jesus,''  and  hi 
"  History  of  the  Apostles/'  he  has  to  work  on  materials  inter- 
penetrated with  fictions  and  hopeless  contradictions  and  absurdi- 
ties, M.  Benan  claims  the  right  to  start  with  hypothesis,  and 
compares  bis  work  to  scientific  processes  with  which  it  has  nothing 
in  common.  With  a  repetition  which  at  length  grows  wearisome, 
he  maintains,  in  the  introductions  to  both  his  volumes,  that  the 
office  of  the  historian  may  be  fairly  matched  with  tlie  task  of 
restoring  a  picture  or  a  statue;  or  of  distinguishing  the  real  from 
the  apparent  parallax  of  a  star.  In  all  three  cases  the  process  is 
quite  distinct ;  and  the  comparison  serves  only  to  show  the  con- 
fusion  which  prevails  in  M.  Kenan's  mind.  If  be  had  studied,  as 
it  was  his  indispensable  duty  to  study^  the  laws  of  legal  evidence, 
he  would  have  hesitated  long  before  laying  down  his  grand 
fallacy  that  in  narratives  such  as  those  which  are  set  foith  in 
the  Gospels,  "  the  great  test  that  we  have  got  the  truth  is,  to 
have  succeeded  in  combining  the  texts  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
shall  constitute  a  logical,  probable  narrative,  harmonious  through- 
out" The  history  of  Robinson  Crusoe  is  eminently  logical  and 
probable  ;  but  we  happen  to  know  that  it  never  occurred^  and  do 
what  we  will  we  can  never  assure  ourselves  that  histories  for 
which  we  have  no  known  contemporary  documents,  are  not  spe- 
cimens (more  or  less  ingenious)  of  plausible  fiction.  The  results 
of  this  fatal  method  in  one  of  the  greatest  histories  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  must  remain  a  warning  to  all  time  against  a 
process  so  utterly  delusive  and  vain.  In  the  introduction  to  that 
imperishable  narrative  in  which  he  speaks  throughout  either 
from  personal  experience  or  after  the  most  diligent  examination 
of  eye-witnesses  and  agents  in  the  events  related,  Thucydides 
gives  us  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  true  political  history  of  the 
Trojan  war.  It  harmonizes  wonderfidly,  as  we  might  expect, 
with  his  picture  of  the  early  condition  of  the  Achaian  tribes,  and 
seems  to  account  for  very  much  of  the  later  history.  Throughout, 
it  is  a  tale  as  logical,  unimpassioned,  and  probable  as  any  that 
could  be  written  by  Hallam  or  De  Tocqueville  ;  and  yet  it  is  a 
narrative  obtained  by  casting  aside  summarily  every  single  in- 
cident related  in  the  Homeric  poems,  by  assigning  to  the  war 
causes  of  which  the  old  bard  never  dreamed,  and  a  strategical 
plan  which  would  have  fille4  him  with  profound  amazement 
As  he  peruses  the  sentences  of  Thucydides,  it  is  JmrdiAdeed  for 
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the  reader  to  convince  himself  that  this  is  the  real  history  of  the 
struggle  which  the  poet  traced  to  the  treachery  of  Paris,  and  in 
which  the  sons  of  Zeus  and  Eos  and  Aphrodite  fought  by  the  side 
of  Amazons  against  the  child  of  the  sea-nymph  Thetis  and  the 
myrmidons  who  followed  in  his  train.  "So  different  is  it,", 
says  Mr.  Qrote,  '^  that  we  seem  hardly  to  be  reading  a  descripUon 
of  the  same  event :  still  less  should  we  imagine  diat  the  event 
was  known  to  him,  as  well  as  to  us,  only  through  the  poets 
themselves/'  Mr.  Grote's  words  apply  with  singulw'  force  to  the 
method  of  M,  Benan,  when  he  adds  that  Thucydides  "left  out, 
altered,  recombined,  and  supplied  new  connecting  principles  and 
supposed  purposes,  until  the  story  became  such  as  no  one  could 
have  any  positive  reason  for  calling  in  question."  But  the  result 
so  attaiuea  was  a  mere  oapvi  mortuum  ;  and  of  this  plausible 
Trojan  war,  we  can  only  say,  "that  as  the  possibility  of  it  cannot 
be  denied,  so  neither  can  the  reality  of  it  be  affirmed."*  If 
M.  Benan's  account  of  the  Gospels  be  correct,  we  have  no  better 
materials  for  reconstructing  the  figure  of  the  historical  Jesus  than 
for  reproducing  that  of  the  historical  Aeamemnon.  In  attempt- 
ing either  task,  we  are  chasing  a  will  of  the  wisp ;  and  such 
language  as  the  following  becomes  a  mere  beating  of  the  wind. 

"  In  histories  like  the  Gbspels,  where  the  outline  alone  is  certain  and 
where  almost  all  the  details  are  rendered  more  or  less  doubtful  by  the 
legendaiy  character  of  the  documents,  some  hypothesis  is  indispen- 
sable. For  periods  of  which  we  know  nothing,  hypothesis  is  out  of 
place.  The  attempt  to  reproduce  a  group  of  ancient  statuary  which 
has  certainlv  existed  but  of  which  not  a  fragment  remains,  is 
a  purely  arbitrary  work.  But  what  can  be  more  legitimate  than 
efforts  to  restore  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  with  the  aid  of  the 
old  texts,  of  drawings  made  in  the  seventeenth  century,  of  all  scattered 
hints  which  may  throw  light  on  the  matter,  in  a  word,  by  drawing 
our  inspiration  from  these  matchless  relics,  by  seeking  to  seize  their  life 
and  soul  P  Even  then  we  may  not,  perhaps,  be  able  to  say  that  we 
have  restored  the  work  of  the  ancient  sculptor,  but  we  have  done  what 
we  could  to  approach  it.  Such  a  process  is  the  more  legitimate  in 
history  in  so  far  as  language  allows  an  uncertainty  in  expression  for 
which  marble  leaves  no  room.  The  reader  may  be  left  to  take  his 
choice  among  several  suppositions ;  and  the  historian  ma^  rest  with  a 
quiet  conscience  when  he  has  exhibited  as  certain  that  which  is  certain, 
as  probable  all  that  is  probable,  as  possible  all  that  is  possible.  In 
tracts  where  the  foot  slips  between  history  and  legend,  our  business  is 
to  mark  only  the  general  effect."t 

So  far  as  we  may  see,  it  was  precisely  with  such  an  aim  as  this 
that  Herodotus}  wrote  the  chapters  which  relate  the  rapes  of 

•  History  of  Greece,  part  L  ch.  xr. 
t  Les  Apdtres,  vii.  J  i.  1— i. 
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lo,  Medeia,  and  Helen,  as  a  series  of  connected  causes  leading 
to  the  inyasion  of  Qreece  by  Xerxes.  Assuredly,  so  far  as  we 
may  judge  from  the  contents  of  these  chapters,  Herodotus  had 
as  great  an  aversion  for  the  miraculous  as  M.  Benan.  Nothing 
I  can  be  more  likely  than  the  tale  which  accounts  for  the  disap- 
pearance of  lo  and  Medeia  from  their  respective  homes ;  but 
the  oold-blooded  and  prosaic  narrative  is  drawn  by  the  process 
of  historical  divination  frx>m  the  legends,  and  only  from  the 
legends,  which  tell  us  of  the  maiden  lo  transmuted  into  a  heifer 
and  chased  by  the  fearful  gadfly  over  Scythian  wilds  to  the 
Caucasian  prison  of  Prometheus,  and  of  Medeia,  the  daughter 
of  the  Sun,  who  bears  with  her  the  mysterious  robe  of  Helios, 
and  rises  from  earth  in  her  dragon  chariot  when  her  work  of 
death  is  done.  The  method  is  throughout  delusive^  and  the 
results  can- have  no  value  except  for  him  who  has  wasted  his 
time  in  the  attempt  to  reach  them.  We  deny  altogether  that 
"  in  the  effort  to  make  the  great  souls  of  the  past  live  again, 
some  share  of  divbation  and  conjecture  must  be  permitted.'* 
If  there  remain  but  a  single  trait  in  their  character  or  a  single 
incident  in  their  lives  for  which  we  have  adequate  contempo- 
rary evidence,  conjecture  is  needless,  for  here  we  have  know- 
ledge ;  if  that  evidence  is  lacking,  divination  is  worthless,  for  it 
can  end  only  in  evoking  a  phantom.  Illustrations  from  sculpture 
and  astronomy  are  altogether  irrelevant.  M.  Benan  admits  that 
the  restorer  of  the  chryselephantine  Zeus  of  Phidias  must  have 
some  fragment  of  the  original  statue  to  supplement  the  aid 
derived  from  ancient  texts ;  but  he  seems  to  forget  that  this  frag- 
ment is  a  present  fact,  from  which  may  possibly  be  drawn  a 
series  of  indisputable  inferences.  The  astronomer  who  wishes  to 
correct  the  error  of  apparent  paraUaxes  has  before  him  the  real 
star  with  which  mortal  hand  has  never  meddled,  and  for  which  the 
dreamer  or  the  forger  has  never  substituted  another  image.  The 
duty  of  the  historian  is  utterly  misconceived  by  a  critic  who  can 
tell  us,  that — 

**  When  we  have  to  deal  with  a  writer  who  is  preoccupied  with  a 
system,  and  speaks  only  to  propagate  certain  ideas,  the  office  of  criti- 
cism consists  not  in  a  close  adherence  to  the  text,  but  in  seeking  to  lay 
bare  the  truth  which  the  text  conceals,  without  any  absolute  assurance 
that  after  all  it  has  been  found.  To  bar  the  way  against  all  such  in- 
terpretations (they  are  elsewhere  called  divinations  or  discoveries) 
would  be  as  unreasonable  as  to  bid  the  astronomer  confine  himself  to 
the  apparent  state  of  tlie  heavens.  Is  it  not  the  special  work  of  astro- 
nomy to  correct  the  parallax  caused  by  the  observer's  position,  and 
to  ascertain  the  true  one  which  has  been  disturbed  by  a  deceptive 
medium  ?"» 

*  Les  Ap6tres,  xliiL 
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'^lu  what  other  way/'  M*  Benan  asks,  with  a  amplknty  whicfi 
should  be  amusmg  to  the  countrymen  of  Mr«  Mill^  '^  can  we 
pNoeeibly  pretend  to  foUow  narratives  which  are  full  of  impoe* 
sibilities  Y'  The  only  historical  answer  can  be,  that  unless  we 
choose  to  plunge  into  the  same  pitfall  with  Herodotus  and  i 
Thucydides,  we  cannot  follow  them  at  all :  and  M.  Benan 
himself  seems  consciously  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  havoc 
which  he  has  made  in  the  only  original  sources  of  information 
respecting  the  origin  of  Christianity  by  sweeping  away  all  narra* 
tives  of  miracles  and  prodigies  which  occur  throughout  them; 
The  residuum  of  fact  left  in  the  Gospels  is  confessedly  almost  in* 
finitesimally  small ;  but  the  state  of  things  is  not  much  more 
satisfactory  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  to  which,  as  making 
greater  profession  of  historical  character,  and  as  challenging  a 
comparison  with  certain  documents  known  and  admitted  on  all 
hancls  to  be  genuine,  we  purpose  chiefly  to  confine  our  attention* 

If  the  history  of  the  Acts,  however  credible  in  the  main,  can- 
not be  traced  to  the  age  of  which  it  professes  to  speak,  and  if  we 
cannot  assure  ourselves  that  in  its  pages  we  have  the  evidence 
oi  contemporary  and  trustworthy  witnesses,  we  cannot  be  said  to 
know  any  more  of  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  than  of  the 
Founder  of  the  religion.  At  the  outset,  then,  we  are  met  with 
the  question.  What  grounds  have  we  for  giving  credit  in  the 
Acts  to  tales  of  prodi^es  and  wonders  and  astounding  occurs 
rences,  which  we  should  put  aside  without  scruple  and  even  with-» 
out  examination  if  we  found  them  in  the  pages  of  Herodotus^ 
Diodorus,  or  Livy?  The  testimony  which  "mil  induce  us  to 
believe  that  Solon  altered  the  law  of  debt  at  Athens,  or  that 
Alexander  had  overcome  half  the  world  at  the  age  of  three-and* 
thirty,  will  not  induce  us  to  believe  that  Plato  was  begotten  of 
no  mortal  father,  or  that  a  star  guided  astrologers  to  a  house  in 
an  obscure  Jewish  villaga  With  the  general  credibility  or  poasi^ 
bility  of  miracles  we  are  not  now  concerned,  although  in  passing 
we  may  remark  that  all  the  learned  but  somewhat  wearisome 
discussions  which  resolve  all  such  events  into  manifestations  of 
higher  but  unknown  laws,  are  singularly  out  of  place.  Whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  theories  of  subjective  or  relative  miracle,  it 
is  simply  absurd  to  pretend  that  for  those  who  thought  they  bad 
seen  them,  or  who  professed  to  record  what  they  had  seen  or 
heard,  such  events  would  have  had  either  significance  or  valne  if 
regarded  as  evidences  of  absolute  law,  or  even  as  infractions  of 
any  law  or  ord^  whatsoever.  Few  things  can  be  more  puerile 
than  the  conceit  that  the  Twelve  (if  twelve  there  were)  saw  in 
miracles  simplir  the  operation  of  a  law  higher  than  the  laws  with 
the  working  ox  which  they  were  familiar.  This  is  the'  kind  of 
language  which  we  have  lieard  fromJtfr«  Maurice,  who  imagines 
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that  his  notion  of  order  has  for  several  thousand  years  be^n  stereo^ 
typed  upon  the  human  brain,  and  from  a  oertain  class  of  orthodose 
churchmen  who  feel  a  relief  in  falling  back  upon  Mr.  Babbage'd 
calculating  machine,  and  the  breaks  which  from  time  to  time  \% 

•  undergoes  in  the  series  of  notations.  But  whatever  may  be  omr 
ideas,  something  surely  is  due  to  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  th^ 
men  who  drew  up  these  narratives,  or  whose  general  tone  of 
thought  they  faithfully  represent ;  and  if  we  examine  the  temper 

*  of  the  mythopoeic  age  in  any  country  and  the  astronomical  know- 
ledge of  OaliWn  Jews  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  Great,  nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  miracles  were  not  regarded  by 
them  as  manifestations  of  an  immutable  order,  because  the  ideii 
of  any  natural  order  had  never  dawned  upon  their  minds.  For 
the  sons  of  Zebedee  as  for  the  Psalmist  of  an  age  long  past^  the 
earth  was  a  flat  plane  of  very  moderate  compass,  with  a  solid 
heaven  separating  the  waters  above  the  firmament  from  tha 
waters  beneath  it,  while  in  this  concave  vault  of  crystal  the  sun 
and  moon  moved  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  in  it  the  stars 
were  fixed  like  jewels  on  the  diadem  of  a  king.  Of  any  law. 
which  guided  the  planets  in  their  courses  they  knew  nothing, 
and  they  cared  nothing.  On  the  solid  heaven  sat  the  Oreat  Lord 
of  all,  and  bowing  his  throne  touched  the  mountains  and 
made  them  smoke.  If  we  say  that  to  such  men  the  government 
of  the  Cosmos  was  a  capricious  and  arbitrary  process,  our  wordt 
may  convey  a  false  impression,  for  of  a  Cosmos  they  had  not 
even  the  most  glimmering  conception.  The  idea  of  Xenophanes,, 
that  the  stars  were  fed  by  exhalations  from  the  earth,  or  of 
Heraclitus,  that  they  were  fires  lit  at  night  and  put  out  every 
morning,  would  probably  have  been  for  them  a  stretch  of  scien* 
tific  hvpothesis  altogether  beyond  their  apprehension.  •  Frooi 
such  ideas  they  would  have  turned  aside  with  impatience.  Lik^i 
the  Qreek  of  the  Homeric  ages,  they  cared  for  nothing  but  arbi- 
trary or  strange  interferences  with  the  tenor  of  every-day  events ; 
without  these  life  became  insipid,  and  the^  felt  as  if  they  had 
been  banished  from  the  presence  of  Gk>d  mto  a  waste  bowling 
wilderness^  The  adventures  of  their  gods  and  heroes  were,  to 
use  Mr.  Grote's  words,  ^'  the  only  aliment  suited  at  once  both  tQ 

the  appetites  and  to  the  comprehension  of  an  early  Greek 

The  very  circumstances  which  contributed  to  rob  the  myth  of 
literal  belief  in  after  time,  strengthened  its  hold  upon  the  mind 
of  the  Homeric  man.  He  looked  for  wobders  and  unusual  com- 
binations in  the  past ;  he  expected  to  hear  of  gods,  heroes,  and 
men  moving  and  operating  together  upon  earth  :  he  pictured  to 
himself  the  fore-time  as  a  theatre  in  whidi  the  gods  interfered 
directly,  obviously^  and  frequently,  for  the  protection  of  their 
^vountes  a^d  .the  punis^mwt  oj[  their  foes.      TUe  conoeptions 
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even  of  the  educated  Jew  were  probably  not  much  more  lofly : 
those  of  the  QalilsBan  peasantry  had  certainly  reached  no  higher 
level  Like  the  Greek,  they  looked  back  upon  the  past  not  to 
trace  the  working  of  an  unbroken  order,  but  to  praise  Qod  for 
the  cleaving  of  seas  and  rivers,  for  chasms  opened  to  swallow  the 
wicked,  for  horses  of  fire  sent  to  bear  prophets  into  heaven.  To 
talk  to  such  men  of  relative  miracle  would  have  called  forth  a 
passionate  and  despairing  protest :  to  tell  them,  as  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  has  told  us  in  his  *'  Essay  on  the  Supernatural/'  that  all 
human  action  is  beyond  nature,  would  have  drawn  from  them  only 
the  cry,  '^  Then  has  the  Qod  of  our  fathers  fallen  asleep,  and  there 
remains  no  longer  any  Being  in  whom  we  can  place  trust^ 

It  is  unnecessary  therefore  to  draw  a  dbtinction  between  the 
miraculous  and  the  non-miraculous  portions  in  the  narrative  of 
the  Acts,  because  the  writers  never  intended  that  we  should  draw 
any  such  distinction ;  still  less  is  it  necessary  to  compare  their 
narrative  with  such  a  history  as  that  of  Rome,  in  which  a  certidn 
number  of  mere  prodigies  are  thrust  into  a  record  of  events 
depending  strictly  on  political  and  military  calculations.  The 
demand  for  evidence  is  beyond  all  others  extravagant,  when  the 
first  Christians,  like  the  Homeric  Oreeks,  believed  without 
evidence,  and  if  doors  did  not  fiy  open  of  their  own  accord, 
straightway  imagined  that  or  any  other  fact  which  thev  needed 
for  their  own  edification  or  considered  needful  as  a  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  will.  M.  Renan  is  right,  therefore,  in  dismissing 
summarilv  the  miracles  in  the  Acts,  not  on  the  score  of  intrinsic 
impossibility,  but  because  the  writers  adduce  no  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  statements  which  from  the  verv  nature  of  the  case  need 
an  incomparably  larger  and  more  conclusive  testimony  than  that 
on  which  we  receive  statements  of  an  ordinary  character.  Not 
a  single  history  can  be  produced  in  which  a  fair  scientific 
attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  a  miracle  ;  there  is  not  a  single 
narrative  of  miracle  which  does  not  hopelessly  fail  beneath  the 
canons  of  historical  credibility;  hence  M.  Benan  is  perhaps 
justified  in  asserting  that 

'^  It  is  an  absolute  rule  of  criticism  not  to  admit  into  history  any 
narrative  of  miraculous  incidents.  This  is  not  the  result  of  any  meta- 
physical system ;  it  is  simply  a  fact  of  observation.  No  such  facts  have 
ever  been  established,  and  dl  alleged  miracles  resolve  themselves  into 
illusion  and  imposture.  All  miracles  that  may  be  made  the  subject  of 
examination  vanish  away." 

If  ^neas  Silvius  Piccolomini  complained  in  his  journey  to 
Scotland  that  the  miracle  of  the  Barnacle  Qoose  receded 
nearer  to  the  pole  as  he  travelled  northwards,  a  similar  com- 
plaint may  be  urged  against  the  Brighton  miracle  which  has 
recently  gladdened  the  hearts  of  Sabbath-keepera.   That  miracle 
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has  been  sufficieDtlj  exposed  ;*  but  at  Brighton  and  elsewhere  it 
is  still  devoutly  believed  by  all  who  wish  to  believe  it.  In  M. 
Benan's  words,  "  Miracles  can  take  place  only  when  we  believe ; 
and  it  is  faith  alone  which  creates  the  supernatural"  To  the 
plea  that  the  negation  of  miracle  must  be  at  the  least  as  un- 
warrantable as  Uie  affirmation  of  miracle  without  evidence,  he 
replies  briefly  and  forcibly  that  the  duty  of  proving  an  assertion 
lies  on  him  who  makes  it ;  the  man  before  whom  it  is  made  has 
simply  to  examine  the  proof,  and. if  it  be  adequate,  to  admit  its 
validity. 

''  Were  a  naturalist  like  Buffon  bidden  to  insert  in  bis  history  some 
account  of  sirens  and  centaurs,  bis  answer  would  have  been, '  Show  me 
a  specimen  of  such  beings,  and  I  will  insert  it ;  until  you  do  so,  they 
have  for  me  no  existence.'  But  you  must  first  prove  that  they  do  not 
exist.  Nay,  it  is  for  you  to  prove  that  tbey  do.  The  duty  of  proof  in 
science  falls  on  those  only  who  allege  a  fact."t 

The  subject  of  relative  miracle  may  be  dismissed  as  a  proper 
occupation  for  all  who  like  to  entangle  themselves  in  a  strife  of 
words. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  book  which,  according  to  M.  Kenan, 
furnishes  the  chief  source  of  information,  both  for  his  present 
volume  of  the  Apostles  and  for  that  which  is  to  succeed  it,  is 
thus  summarily  set  aside  as  unworthy  of  credit  But  strange  to 
say,  the  non-miraculous  portion  (with  the  exception  possibly  of 
the  concluding  chapters)  is,  if  possible,  even  less  worthy  of  credit 
than  the  rest  The  miraculous  incidents  are  the  natural  result 
of  infantile  fieiith ;  the  remainder  of  the  history  is  a  narrative 
garbled  and  distorted  to  suit  a  particular  ecclesiastical  purpose.  In 
short,  to  take  M.  Kenan's  account  of  his  materials,  nothing  could 
well  be  more  unpromising  than  the  enterprise  which  in  spite  of 
all  difficulties  he  is  determined  to  carry  out  The  earlier  chapters 
of  the  Acts  are  a  tissue  of  miracles,  and  these  are  at  once  rejected 
as  worthless :  but  some  light  is  thrown  on  the  darkness  by  state^ 
ments  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Gk>spels  and  in  the  epistles  of  St 
Paul.  The  epistle  to  the  Galatians  especially,  of  which  M.  Kenan 
speaks  as  ''  a  veritable  treasure,  the  basis  of  the  whole  chronology 
of  the  age,  the  key  which  opens  all,  the  testimony  which  may  con- 
vince  the  most  sceptical  of  the  reality  of  the  things  about  which 
he  may  have  been  in  doubt,''j:  furnishes  many  valuable  dates 
towards  a  chronology  which  is  otherwise  utterly  uncertain  and 
conjectural ;  and  by  the  aid  of  a  few  more  from  Josephus,  M. 
Benan  feels  that  he  can  embark  on  his  perilous  voyage  with 
sufficient  confidence.    It  must  be  admitted  that  his  trust  is  as 

•  Saturday  Review,  April  28, 1866. 
t  Les  Ap6tre3,  xiv.  t  lb.  xL 
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afitonidhiD^  to  historical  critids  aa  his  scepticism  can  be  to 
prthodoz  Christians.  The  earlier  chapters  of  the  Acts  are  more 
open  to  attack  than  any  other  portion  of  the  New  Testament* 

"  In  his  account  of  this  earlier  period  the  writer  is  especially  swayed 
by  prejudices  like  those  which  mark  his  Gbspels,  or  by  others  still  more 
mischievous.  His  arrangement  of  the  for^  days,  his  story  of  the 
Ascension,  closing  by  a  final  departure  and  with  theatrical  solemnity, 
the  fantastic  life  of  Jesus,  his  way  of  relating  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  miraculous  preaching  which  followed  it,  his  method  of 
interpreting  the  gift  of  tongues,  so  different  from  that  of  St.  Psnl,  all 
betray  the  prepossessions  of  a  comparatively  late  period,  when  inythical 
tales  have  been  ripened  and  rounded  into  perfection.  Events  take  place 
with  a  strange  shifting  of  scenery  and  a  liberal  display  of  the  marvellous. 
We  must  remember  that  the  author  wrote  half  a  century  after  the 
events  which  he  relates,  far  frotn  the  country  where  they  are  said  to 
have  occurred,  about  things  which  neither  he  nor  his  master  had  ever 
seen,  and  following  traditions  which  were  partly  fabulous  and  partly 
distorted.  Not  only  does  Luke  belong  to  another  generation  firom  that 
of  the  first  founders  of  Christianity,  but  he  belongs  to  another  world. 
He  is  a  Hellenist,  knowing  Httle  of  Jerusalem  or  of  the  secrets  of  Jewish 
life  ;  he  had  scarcely  come  into  contact  with  the  first  Christian  society, 
he  had  scarcely  seen  its  last  representatives.  His  miracles  are  rather 
d  priori  inventions  than  distortions  of  actual  facts ;  the  miracles  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  form  two  corresponding  series.  His  characters  are 
like  each  other.  Peter  differs  in  no  respect  from  Paul,  or  Paul  from 
teeter.  The  speeches  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  heroes, 
although  suitable  enough  under  the  circumstances,  are  all  in  the  same 
style,  and  belong  to  the  writer  rather  than  to  the  men  who  are  supposed 
to  utter  them.  Here  and  there  we  find  historical  impossibilities.t  In 
a  wprd,  the  Acts  contain  a  dogmatic  history,  arranged  specially  for 
the  support  of  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  day,  or  to  propagate  the 
ideas  which  most  fall  in  with  the  piety  of  the  author.*' 

The  reader  may  fairly  suppose  that  M.  Renan  has  reduced  the 
value  of  the  book  and  me  general  credibility  of  the  writer  to  the 
lowest  possible  levd,  when  he  reads  that  "  these  are  not  mere  sua- 
picions,  or  the  guesses  of  an  extravagantly  sc^ticai  criticism* 
They  are  solid  convictions.  Whenever  it  is  in  our  power  to  test 
the  narrative  of  the  Acts,  we  find  it  faulty  and  written  with  a 
purpose."  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  justification  for  crediting  the  few 
i^maining  portions  which  we  are  unable  to  test  by  a  oomparisoa 
with  genuine  writings. 

No  two  narratives,  perhaps,  can  be  pointed  out  in  any  two 
books  which  more  thoroughly  contradict  each  other  than  the 
Acts  of  the  ApostIe6  and  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Qalatians ; 
and  the  inconsistencies  of  two  conflicting  stories  have  seldom  beeu 

*  lies  Apdtres,  xxvii 
"1;  Asinthematter  of  the  revolt,  of  l^ndi^     .    . 
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inore  forcibly  pointed  out  than  are  these  contradictions  by  M. 
Benan.  It  is  a  circumstance  of  the  utmost  moment  that  this 
antagonism  relates  not  to  prodigies  and  marvels,  but  through- 
out to  the  commonest  matters  of  fact  If  the  man  who  relates 
'*  a  tissue  of  miracles  '^  is  to  be  set  down  as  an  enthusiast,  the 
writer  who  can  with  a  set  purpose  misrepresent  the  career  of  the 
most  prominent  man  of  his  age  must  be  dismissed  as  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  facts,  as  having  a  supreme  disregard 
for  the  laws  of  evidence,  and  as  prepared  to  lie  to  any  extent  for 
that  which  he  calls  the  truth.  The  judgment  is  not  ours.  In 
M.  Renan's  words  :— 

"  The  author  of  the  Acts  tells  us  that  Paul,  after  the  incidents  at 
Damascus  (iz.  19,  &c.),  came  to  Jerusalem,  almost  before  any  one  had 
heard  of  his  conversion,  that  he  was  presented  to  the  Apostles  and  lived 
with  them  and  the  brethren  on  terms  of  the  greatest  cordiality,  that 
he  disputed  in  public  with  the  Hellenist  Jews,  and  that  a  conspiracy 
entered  into  by  these  Hellenists,  together  with  a  revelation  from 
heaven,  drove  him  away  from  Jerusalem.  St.  Paul  tells  us  quite  another 
tale.  To  prove  his  independence  of  the  Twelve,  and  the  derivation  of 
his  doetrine  and  his  mission  from  Jesus  himself,  he  insists  that  after 
his  conversion  he  took  counsel  of  none,  and  refused  to  go  to  Jerusalem 
to  those  who  were  apostles  before  him ;  that  of  his  own  accord  he 
undertook  a  mission  into  Hauran  ;  that  although,  three  years  later,  he 
went  to  Jerusalem  to  make  acquaintance  with  Cephas,  he  stayed  there 
only  a  fortnight,  during  which  time  he  saw  none  other  of  the  Apostles 
except  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  and  remained  unknown  by  face 
to  the  churches  of  Judsea.  We  see  in  all  this  a  set  purpose  to  sofben 
down  the  roughness  of  the  Apostle,  to  represent  him  as  a  fellow  work- 
man with  the  Twelve,  and  as  labouring  in  concert  with  them  at 
Jerusalem.  This  city  is  made  his  point  of  departure.  His  teaching  is 
80  identified  with  that  of  the  Apostles  that  he  can  be  safely  represented 
as  taking  their  place  in  preaching.  His  first  mission  is  confined  to  the 
synagogues  of  Damascus ;  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  disciple  and  hearer, 
which  he  never  was;  the  time  between  his  conversion  and  his  first 
journey  to  Jerusalem  is  cut  down,  while  the  period  of  his  sojourn  in 
that  city  is  lengthened  ;  he  is  represented  as  giving  general  satisfao* 
tion  by  his  preaching,  as  living  in  intimacy  with  all  the  Apostles, 
although  he  declares  that  he  never  saw  more  than  two  of  them,  and 
the  brethren  of  Jerusalem  are  said  to  keep  watch  over  him,  while  Paul 
declares  that  they  did  not  even  know  him  by  sight." 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  writer  of  the  Acts  represents  St  Paul 
as  coming  to  Jerusalem  with  offerings  during  the  famine  of 
A.D.  44,  whereas  St  Paul  asserts  that  between  the  journey  in  the 
fourth  year  after  his  conversion,  and  that  which  he  undertook  in 
order  to  be  present  at  the  council,  he  never  visited  Jerusalem. 

"  In  other  words,  Paul  formally  excludes  any  journey  between  Acts 
ix.  26,  and  xv.  2.     If,  against  all  reason,  we  deny  that  the  journey  men^ 
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tioned  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Ghilatians  ib  the  same  as  the  joumej 
related  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Acta,  the  contradiction  is  not 
lessened.  '  Three  years  after  mj  conversion,'  he  says,  ^  I  went  up  to 
Jerusalem,  to  see  Cephas ;  fourteen  years  after,  I  went  up  again.'  If 
we  douht  whether  these  fourteen  years  are  to  be  reckoned  from  the 
conversion  or  from  the  journey  three  years  later,  we  may  take  the  first 
hypothesis  as  being  the  most  feasible  to  those  who  wish  to  uphold  the 
credit  of  the  Acts.  There  were  then  eleven  years  at  least,  according  to 
St.  Paul,  between  his  first  and  second  journeys  to  Jerusalem  ;  but  un- 
questionably  there  are  not  eleven  years  between  the  incidents  recorded 
in  Acts  ix.  26,  and  those  which  are  related  in  Acts  xi.  80.  If  against 
all  probability  we  choose  to  say  that  there  were,  we  shall  fall  into 
another  impossibility.  The  event  related  in  Acts  xi.  80,  is  placed  near 
the  time  of  the  death  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  the  only  fixed  date 
in  the  Acts,  inasmuch  as  it  preceded  by  a  short  time  the  death  of 
Herod  Agrippa,  which  took  place  ▲.D.  44.  As  St,  Paul's  second 
journey  took  place  at  least  fourteen  years  after  his  conversion,  the  date 
of  this  event,  if  the  journey  of  a.d.  44  be  historical,  is  thrown  back  to 
the  year  80,  which  is  absurd." 

The  contradictions  culminate  in  the  story  of  the  great  council 
held  at  Jerusalem^  on  the  relation  of  the  Gentile  to  the  Jewish 
Christians. 

''  According  to  the  Acts,  a  deputation  consisting  of  Paul,  Barnabas, 
and  many  others,  is  sent  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem  to  consult  the 
Apostles  and  elders  on  this  question.  They  are  heartily  welcomed  by 
every  one.  A  great  council  is  held,  in  which  there  is  scarcely  a 
symptom  of  disagreement,  all  discord  being  lost  in  an  effusion  of  charity 
and  the  happiness  of  thus  meeting  together.  Peter  then  gives  the 
judgment,  which  we  might  have  looked  for  from  St.  Paul,  that  the 
Gentile  Christians  should  be  free  from  the  yoke  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
This  advice  is  only  slightly  qualified  by  James.  Paul  does  not  open 
his  mouth  ;  and  to  say  the  truth  he  has  no  need  of  doing  so,  inasmuch 
as  his  view  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Peter.  The  Judaising  brethren 
receive  no  encouragement,  and  a  solemn  decree  is  drawn  up,  and  notified 
to  the  churches  by  deputies  specially  chosen  for  the  purpose. 

"  But  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  Paul  tells  us  that  the  journey 
thus  made  to  Jerusalem  was  undertaken  of  his  own  free  will,  and 
indeed  was  the  consequence  of  a  revelation.  At  Jerusalem  he  explains 
the  character  of  his  teaching,  and  holds  interviews  with  some  who 
were  considerable  personages  in  their  own  esteem.  No  one  criticises 
him ;  no  one  gives  him  any  advice  ;  all  that  is  asked  is  that  he  should 
remember  the  poor  brethren  at  Jerusalem.  If  he  allows  Titus  to  be 
circumcised,*  it  is  owing  only  to  certain  false  brethren,  to  whom  he 
makes  a  passing  concession,  without  submitting  himself  formally. 
From  the  self-styled  pillars  of  the  church,  of  whom  he  can  scarcely 

*  M.  Renan  chooses  to  put  this  sense  on  the  words ;  but  we  must  not  be 
understood  as  committing  ourselves  to  this  interpretation,  or  indeed,  to  manj 
other  points  of  detail  in  this  argument. 
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speak  without  a  shade  of  sarcagm  and  irony,  he  learns  nothing ;  and  on 
the  subsequent  visit  of  Cephas  to  Antioch,  he  has  to  resist  him  to  the 
face,  because  he  was  in  the  wrong.  On  his  arrival,  Peter  ate  at  first 
with  all,  but  on  the  coming  of  James's  messengers,  he  shrank  from 
the  society  of  the  uncircumcised.  Seeing  that  he  no  longer  walked 
uprightly  according  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  Paul  addressed  Peter  in 
the  sight  of  all,  and  bitterly  reproached  him  for  his  conduct. 

**  Here  then  we  have  the  contrast ;  on  the  one  side,  a  grave  harmony, 
on  the  other,  ill-dissembled  anger,  and  a  singular  readiness  to  take 
offeDce ;  on  one  side  a  sort  of  council,  on  the  other,  nothing  at  all  like 
a  council ;  on  one  side  a  formal  decree  issued  by  a  recognised  authority^ 
on  the  other,  antagonistic  opinions  which  neither  party  chooses  to 
retract,  and  concessions  which  are  merely  formal.  It  is  needless  to 
say  which  is  the  more  trustworthy  version*  The  story  in  the  Acts  is 
improbable,  because  it  represents  the  council  as  assembled  on  account 
of  a  dispute,  of  which  on  its  assembling  we  find  no  trace.  The  two 
orators  speak  in  opposition  to  their  known  sentiments ;  and  the  decree 
of  the  council  is  indubitably  a  fiction.  If  this  decree,  which  James 
had  formulated,  had  been  really  put  forth,  whence  came  Peter's  agony 
of  fear  before  the  emissaries  of  James  ?  Why  did  he  hide  himself,  for 
the  Christians  of  Antioch  were  acting  in  full  conformity  with  this 
decree  set  forth  with  the  approval  of  James  himself  ?  This  question 
of  circumcision  was  debated  about  a.d.  51 ;  four  years  later  the  con- 
troversy  which  that  decree  should  have  ended  is  more  bitter  than  ever. 
The  Galatian  church  is  again  troubled  by  emissaries  of  the  Judaising 
party  from  Jerusalem.  To  this  new  assault  of  his  enemies  St  Paul 
replies  in  his  crushing  letter.  But  if  the  decree  of  the  council  had 
been  a  reality,  Paul  had  an  easy  way  of  settling  the  business  by  citing 
the  decree.  Instead  of  this,  every  word  he  utters  implies  that  no  such 
decree  was  in  existence.  A  year  later,  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  he 
likewise  ignores  this  decree,  and  even  violates  its  injunctions.  The 
decree  had  forbidden  the  eating  of  meat  offered  to  idols:  St.  Paul 
asserts  the  lawfulness  of  so  doing,  if  no  scandal  be  caused  thereby. 
Finally,  when  Paul  went  for  the  last  time  to  Jerusalem,  James  shows 
himself  more  obstinate  than  ever.  In  truth,  one  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  Acts,  which  proves  that  the  writer  cared  not  so  much 
for  historic  truth  or  even  for  logical  consistency,  as  to  edify  pious 
readers,  is  this  very  circumstance  that  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
the  uncircumcised  is  always  settled  without  really  being  so.  It  is 
settled  first  by  the  baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  then  by  that  of 
the  centurion  Cornelius,  each  of  these  being  miraculously  brought 
about ;  then  by  the  foundation  of  the  Church  of  Antioch ;  then  in  the 
pretended  council  of  Jerusalem.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  last  sentences 
of  the  book  leave  the  question  still  in  suspense.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  remained  always  in  this  state.  The  two  sections  of  Christians  never 
amalgamated ;  but  the  Judaising  party  remained  unfruitful,  and  died 
out  in  obscuiity."* 

In  other  words,  the  whole  story  of  the  Acts  is  a  wilful  travesty 
*  Les  Apotres,  zxxix. 
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of  notorious  events.  If  we  admit  the  general  veracity  of  St  Paal, 
after  all  allowance  made  for  unconscious  mis-statements,  excusable 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years,*  we  must  further  admit  that  if  our 
information  on  this  great  controversy  had  been  confined  to  that 
which  is  furnished  by  the  Acts,  our  belief  would  have  been  given 
to  a  tissue  of  falsehoods  Of  the  standard  by  which  such  writers 
should  be  judged,  of  their  general  motive,  of  their  theory  of 
toctM  and  their  conceptions  of  historical  truth,  we  say  nothing, 
and  we  need  say  nothing  ;  but  we  may  a£Srm  unreservedly,  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  coutse  of  this  quarrel  comes  to 
us  not  from  the  Acts,  but  from  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  The 
former  would  have  led  us  hopelessly  astray :  the  latter  stakes  his 
whole  credit  on  an  emphatic  contradiction  of  every  statement  on 
this  subject  found  throughout  the  Acts ;  and  thus  the  writers  of 
the  latter  history  are  convicted  of  wilful  misrepresentation,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  of  fabricating  a  series  of  events,  which  turn  not 
on  the  supernatural,  but  on  points  in  which  misrepresentation  in> 
volves  a  lamentable  departure  from  the  most  ordinary  good 
&ith. 

The  conclusion  of  the  historical  critic  must  be  that  no  single 
statement  throughout  the  whole  book  can  be  accepted,  unless  the 
most  unequivoccJ  corroborative  testimony  can  be  adduced  in  its 
£Etvour.  But  although  he  has  thus  shown  that  one  half  of  the 
book  is  a  tissue  of  incredible  miracles,  and  the  other  half  a  tissue 
of  deliberate^  misrepresentations,  M.  Renan  still  finds  in  its  pages 
abundant  materials  for  the  sequel  of  his  romance  of  the  "  Life  of 
Jesus."  In  truth,  with  the  completion  of  his  destructive  criticism 
M.  Renan  is  reduced  to  the  weakness  of  the  shorn  Samson.  In 
every  other  part  of  his  book  we  find  chiefly  divination  and  hypo- 
thesis, inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  assumptions  and  dog- 
matism, all  put  forth  with  singular  beauty  of  style,  but  all 
warning  us  to  shut  our  ears  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he 
never  so  wisely.  The  labour  of  M.  Renan's  historical  criticism  is 
followed  by  a  strangely  impotent  birth.  The  exposure  of  the 
falsehoods  which  run  through  the  whole  narrative  of  the  council  of 
Jerusalem,  is  succeeded  by  the  avowal,  not  that  the  whole  book  is  in 
itself  unworthy  of  credit,  but  that  '^  such  a  document  must  be  used 
with  ^at  precaution,  inasmuch  as  to  reject  it  absolutely  is  as 
uncritical  as  to  follow  it  blindly.*'  We  confess  ourselves  at  some 
loss  to  understand  M.  Renan*s  theory  of  criticism ;  but  as  we  have 
no  wish  or  intention  to  reject  a  statement  even  in  the  Acts  of  the 
ApostleSy  when  corroborated  by  the  genuine  evidence  of  trust- 
worthy  witnesses,  we  are  not  greauy  moved  by  M.  Renan  s 

*  On  this  point  M.  Renan  seems  to  indulge  in  some  gratoltoos  suspicions, 
p.  209,  &c. 
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warning.  The  greatest  liar  may  speak  the  truth;  and  the 
truth  when  spoken  by  him,  is  not  less  truth  than  if  it  were 
uttered  by  one  whose  veracity  is  beyond  all  breath  of  suspicion. 
But  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  falsifier  cannot^  even  when  speaking 
the  truth,  be  believed  without  the  corroborative  evidence^  and 
when  we  have  allowed  that  in  any  given  instance  he  has  spoken 
the  truth,  our  credence  after  all  is  accorded  not  to  the  fedsifier, 
but  to  the  corroborating,  in  other  words,  to  the  trustworthy 
witness.  PracticaUy  therefore  the  slanderer  or  liar  is  put  out  of 
court,  whether  he  speaks  truly  or  whether  he  does  not.  So  it  is 
with  the  nairative  of  the  Acts.  We  find  it  full  of  contradic- 
tions and  impossibilities,  with  tales  such  as  that  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  in  which  M.  Renan  allows  that  not  merely  the  events, 
but  the  names,  are  alike  falsehoods  and  forgeries ;  we  find  it 
distorting  the  characters  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  age, 
and  misrepresenting  the  most  momentous  controversies ;  and  in 
spite  of  all  this,  we  are  not  the  less  willing  to  avow  that  any 
single  statement  in  it  is  true,  as  soon  as  by  trustworthy 
evidence  it  has  been  proved  to  be  true.  But  from  the  very 
necessity  of  the  case,  we  yield  not  to  the  authority  of  the  writers 
of  the  Acts,  but  to  that  of  the  really  credible  witness,  if  any  such 
can  be  found.  M.  Benan  realizes  vividly  the  straits  to  which  we 
should  have  been  reduced  if  our  only  documents  for  the  first  age 
of  Christianity  had  been  confined  to  a  book  so  legendary  f  but 
he  is  nevertheless  anxious  to  express  his  conviction  that  "  some 
paragraphs  especially,  even  in  the  first  part  (which  is  a 
tissue  of  miracles)  have  a  value  which  is  admitted  by  all,  and 
which  represent  authentic  memoirs  to  which  the  last  compiler 
has  resorted  for  materials.  The  twelfth  chapter  in  particular  is 
of  excellent  quality,  and  seems  to  be  the  work  of  John  Mark.*' 
With  this  last  conclusion,  as  belonging  {^-operly  to  the  province 
of  historical  divination,  we  do  not  presume  to  meddle ;  but  the 
remaining  assertions  resolve  themselves  into  the  statement  that 
we  are  still  in  possession  of  the  authentic  memoirs  from  which  it 
has  been  compiled,  and  that  these  memoirs  are  found  in  the 
histories  of  Josephus  ;  and  thus  we  find  ourselves  again  in  that 
magic  circle  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  The  twelfth  chapter 
of  the  Acts  contains  some  statements  which  are  not  without 
value,  because  they  are  corroborated  by  the  trustworthy  evi- 
dence of  Josephus ;  we  allow,  therefore,  that  the  compiler  of  the 
Acts,  who  generally  writes  for  the  sheer  purpose  of  edification, 
has  in  this  instance  spoken  the  truth,  but  we  allow  it  not  be*> 
cause  he  has  spoken  it,  but  because  Josephus  bears,  out  his 
words.     Our  credit,  therefore,  is  given  not  to  the  compiler  of 

♦  Lea  Ap6tre8,  xL 
[Vol.  LXXXVI.  No.  CLXX.]— New  Sieibs,  Vol  XXX,  No.  n.        Z 
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the  Acts,  but  to  Josephus ;  and  thus  from  the  former  we  learn 
Dothing. 

But  it  may  he  worth  while  to  see  how  far,  even  according  to 
M.  Renau,  this  twelfth  chapter  contains  materials  of  such  excel- 
lent quality.  This  passage  relates  the  death  of  James,  the  im- 
prisonment of  Peter,  and  the  smiting  down  of  Herod  Agrippa 
by  the  augel  of  the  Lord.  Of  these  three  events  the  first  is 
mentioned  only  in  a  doubtful  passage  of  Josephus ;  on  the  second 
Josephus  is  wholly  silent ;  and  on  the  supposition  that  there  was 
any  truth  in  the  tale,  his  silence  is  inexplicable.  When  M. 
Kenan  tells  us  that  the  proceedings  against  James  had  nothing 
religious  in  their  character,  that  he  was  not  brought  before  the 
sanhedrim,  but  that  like  John  the  Baptist  he  was  condemned 
by  the  arbitrary  sentence  of  the  sovereign,  we  can  but  hold  our 
peace,  as  we  do  not  profess  to  be  historical  diviners ;  but  we 
altogether  decline  to  admit  that  this  execution  had  a  good  effect 
upon  the  Jews,  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  writer  of  the  Acts, 
even  though  his  statement  is  accepted  by  M.  Renan.  The  case 
is  still  further  altered  when  M.  Renan  states  as  a  fact,  that 
Agrippa  proceeded  to  imprison  Peter  also,  for  as  the  deliverance 
of  Peter  from  this  imprisonment  is  one  of  the  greatest  marvels 
in  the  tissue  of  miracles  recorded  in  the  Acts,  the  whole  narra- 
tive in  itself  is  utterly  unworthy  of  credit  M.  Renan's  mode  of 
getting  over  the  difficulty,  is  by  accepting  all  the  details  except 
those  which  are  extraordinary  in  their  character.  The  system  of 
Euemerus,  it  would  seem,  is  not  without  its  use,  when  it  can 
enable  us  to  turn  the  miraculous  rescue  of  St.  Peter  into  a  homely 
narrative,  which  quietly  says,  that  "  a  circumstance  of  which  we 
know  nothing,  and  which  was  regarded  as  miraculous,  opened 
the  prison  of  Peter.''  M.  Renan  forgets  that  if  we  know  no- 
thing of  the  miraculous  interposition,  we  know  nothing  of  his 
imprisonment  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Josephus ;  and  it  is  ma- 
nifest that  if  it  occurred  at  all,  it  must  have  been  effected  either 
by  the  agency  to  which  the  writer  attributes  it,  or  by  earthquake 
which  threw  the  prison-doors  open,  or  by  the  corruption  of  the 
warders,  llie  last  supposition  is  excluded  by  the  narrative,  and 
the  story  of  the  rescue  leaves  us  with  the  agreeable  conclusion 
that  God  interposed  specially  to  deliver  a  man  from  prison,  well 
knowing  that  the  warders,  who  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  vrith 
the  rescue,  would  be  put  to  death  for  an  offence  which  they  had 
never  committed.  But  whether  in  this  case,  or  on  the  hypothesis 
of  the  earthquake,  it  is  almost  incredible  that  Josephus  should 
not  have  noticed  the  incident,  and  more  especiallv  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  earthquake ;  for,  unless  we  suppose  tnat  the  quaking 
earth  opened  only  one  door,  the  historian  would  probably  have 
noticed  the  general  gaol  delivery  thus  brought  about.     But  he 
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has  not  noticed  it ;  and  therefore,  while  we  cannot  deny  that  the 
imprison  moDt  of  Peter  may  have  been  a  fact^  so  neither  can  we 
say  that  it  was.  * 

There  remains  the  narrative  of  the  death  of  Agrippa,  which 
we  readily  accept  as  a  story  true  in  the  main,  not  because  it 
occurs  in  the  Acts,  but  because  it  is  borne  out  by  the  account  of 
Josephus.  The  former,  however,  leads  the  reader  to  suppose 
that  Herod  died  in  the  theatre  ;  the  latter  asserts  that  he  lived 
for  several  days,  and  the  symptoms  described  indicate  poison 
rather  than  a  disease  brought  about  directly  by  divine  interven- 
tion, while  the  phrase  that  Herod  saw  in  the  owl  perched  on 
the  rope  "  an  angel  of  evil  things,"  accounts  for  the  thaumaturgy 
introduced  into  the  story  of  the  Acts.  We  can  scarcely  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  circumstance  that  in  this  case  the  two  writers,  on  the 
whole,  argue  together,  because  on  this  subject  both  entertained 
the  same  prejudices  and  the  same  convictiona  The  servile  flat- 
tery of  the  rhoenicians  on  the  day  of  the  catastrophe  was  pro- 
bably just  what  it  had  always  been  ;  but  the  Jew  and  the  Jewish 
Christian  alike  shared,  to  their  honour,  that  abhorrence  of  Oriental 
prostrations  before  despots,  which  brought  on  Callisthenes  the 
frantic  wrath  of  Alexander  the  .Qreat.  According  to  M.  Benan, 
the  orthodox  Jews  had  found  in  Herod  Agrippa  a  king  after 
their  own  heart ;  and  it  seems  a  hard  measure  to  convict  him  of 
impiety  because  Phoenicians  would  speak  like  Phoenicians. 

But  M.  Benan  is  as  ready  to  dogmatize  on  the  authorship  of 
the  Acts  as  he  is  to  select  the  facts  of  history  embedded  amidst 
its  fictions.  He  has  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Acts  was 
written  by  the  author  of  the  third  Gospel,  as  a  continuation  of 
that  OospeL  On  the  ground  that  this  proposition  has  never  been 
seriously  disputed,  he  curtly  dismisses  the  subject  by  telling  us 
that  ''  the  prefaces  prefixed  to  the  two  documents,  and  the  dedi- 
cation of  both  to  Theophilus,  together  with  a  perfect  resemblance 
of  ideas  and  of  style,  furnish  abundant  proof  of  the  fact.''  But  if, 
as  some  have  thought,  the  Gospel  of  Luke  was  developed  out  of 
the  Gospel  of  Marcion,  and  if  the  latter  began  with  the  thirty- first 
verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  in  the  present  Gospel,*  this  theory  at 
once  falls  to  the  ground :  and  M.  Kenan  himself  so  sways  about 
between  the  terms  "  writer"  and  "  compiler,"  that  he  leaves  us  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  he  means  by  authorship.  To  infer  identity 
of  plan  in  both  treatises  from  the  fact  that  some  one  chose  to 
prefix  to  each  a  dedication  to  Theophilus,  looks  like  mere  cre- 
dulity ;  and  the  "  absolute  homogeneity"  of  style  in  both  may  be 
admitted  or  rejected  with  equal  plausibility.f  Elsewhere,  his 
conclusion  that  the  latter  chapters  of  the  Acts  were  written  by  a 

•  Mackay,  "Tubingen  School,"  322.  f  Les  Ap6tres,  xiiL 
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companion  of  St.  Paul,  who  has  worked  in  his  own  materials 
with  those  which  he  found  to  his  hand  in  the  earlier  chapters,*  is 
itself  an  admission  that  the  Acts  consists  of  two  or  more 
distinct  compositions,  welded  together  with  very  indifferent 
success. 

On  the  Strang  romance  which  follows  his  able  introduction  to 
**  The  Apostles,"  we  should  have  preferred  to  hold  our  peace. 
We  have  no  wish  to  use  hard  words  against  a  writer  who  admits 
that  his  object  is  to  construct  a  probable  narrative  from  tales 
rendered  obscure  by  the  incoherence  of  traditions,  and  by  the 
contradictions  with  which  they  abound.-f-  We  have  already  said 
that  this  is  a  method  applicable  to  all  legends  whatsoever.  But 
we  are  bound  to  show  tnat  M.  Kenan's  reconstructed  story  is  as 
full  of  contradictions  as  the  narratives  from  which  he  has  culled 
it,  while  it  makes  demands  on  our  credulity  not  less  extravagant 
than  the  straitest  of  traditional  theories. 

In  M.  Kenan's  opinion,  the  Resurrection  was  practically 
achieved  on  the  Sabbath-day  which  followed  the  day  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion. On  that  day  the  disciples  did  no  work,  but  "  never  was 
a  season  of  repose  more  fruitful ;  the  Christian  conscience  had  on 
that  day  one  object  only — the  Master  who  lay  in  the  tomb." 
'*  On  that  day"  any  keen-sighted  man  might  have  foretold  that 
Jesus  would  live  again.  "The  Uttle  society  of  Christians  on 
that  day  wrought  the  true  miracle :  it  raised  Jesus  in  its  heart 
by  the  intense  love  which  it  bore  for  him  ;  it  decided  that  Jesus 
should  not  die."  If  these  phrases  have  any  meaning,  they  affirm 
that  on  that  Sabbath-day  the  general  body  of  the  disciples  had 
attained  to  the  conviction  either  that  Jesus  had  not  died,  or  that 
he  must  rise  again  ;  in  other  words,  they  were  all  prepared  to  be- 
lieve the  first  tidings  which  might  announce  that  he  had  risen  from 
the  grave.  M.  Kenan  says  as  much  when  he  adds — "  As  soon  as 
an  insignificant  material  fact  shall  have  enabled  them  to  believe 
that  his  body  is  no  longer  on  the  earth,  the  dogma  of  the  resur- 
rection will  have  been  placed  on  an  imperishable  basisw"{  This 
insignificant  fact  is  the  disappearance  of  the  body  from  the  tomb, 
about  which  M.  Kenan  merely  says,  that  they  who  were  in  the 
secret  discreetly  held  their  peace,  or  happened  not  to  be  at  hand 
when  their  words  might  have  nipped  in  the  bud  "  a  most  fruitful 
raisapprehension."§  This  is  simply  incredible.  The  whole  story 
of  the  tomb  is  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  difficulties,  not  one  of 
which  M.  Kenan  condescends  to  notice :  and  it  is  worse  than  idle 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  the  removal  of  the  body  from  the 
tomb,  when  that  which  we  seek  is  evidence  for  the  fact  that  it  was 

•  Les  Ap6tres,  xv.  &c.  t  IlJ*  P.  6. 
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ever  lijd  within  the  tomb,  or  that  there  was  any  cave  in  which  it 
might  be  laid.  But  M.  Renan  is  determined  to  paint  a  striking 
picture,  and  accordingly  he  colours  it  with  as  many  assumptions 
a^  may  be  called  for.  In  the  ''  most  authentic"  accounts  he  dis- 
cerns the  circumstance,  that  on  the  Resurrection  morning  "  Mary 
Magdalene  played  her  part  alone>  and  bore  for  a  whole  hour  the 
travail  of  the  Christian  conscience."*  For  this  fact»  as  for  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus,  M.  Benan  relies  on  the  fourth  Qospel,  to 
which  for  the  events  of  the  last  days  he  assigns  "  a  vast  supe- 
riority" over  the  rest.  Still  his  story  is  composed  only  by  mate- 
rial departures  from  the  text  of  that  Qospel,  which  does  not  re- 
present Mary  Magdalene  as  playing  any  solitary  part.  In  the 
words  of  Strauss,  "  According  to  John,  although  he  mentions 
only  Mary  Magdalene  by  name,  several  women  must  have  accom- 
panied her  to  the  grave,  since  he  makes  her  say  after  her  return 
to  the  two  disciples,  We  know  nqt  where  they  have  laid  him."+ 
But  here,  as  elsewhere,  M.  Renan  smites  his  own  idoL  In  his 
volume  on  "  The  Apostles,"^  he  states  it  as  a  fact,  that,  "  after 
their  return  from  Jerusalem,  the  principal  disciples,  Peter, 
Thomas,  Nathaniel,  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  met  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  and  thenceforth  lived  together, 
having  resumed  their  former  occupation  as  fishermen  either  at 
Bethsaida  or  Capernaum."  In  his  **  Life  of  Jesus,*'  M.  Renan 
denies  that  the  last  chapter  of  the  fourth  Gospel  is  the 
work  of  the  Evangelist  But  if  the  Gospel  fails  to  show,  and 
certainly  it  does  not  assert,  th^t  it  was  written  by  John  him- 
self, and  if  materials  supplied  by  John  to  the  first  writer 
have  been  further  tampered  with  by  a  later  compiler  for  the 
special  purpose  of  rendering  homage  to  the  Apostle  Feter, 
what  becomes  of  the  evidence  that  the  disciples  ever  met  at  th^ 
lake  of  Tiberias  at  all  ?  Yet  again,  in  the  fourth  Gospel  John 
is  the  one  who  first  believes,  while  Mary  Magdalene  sees  two 
angels  before  she  saw  Jesus ;  according  to  M.  Renan,  Mary  be- 
lieves firsts  and  she  sees  no  angel  at  sH  By  such  a  method  as 
this  anything  can  be  made  of  anything ;  and  as  we  turn  fron^ 
the  fourth  Gospel,  which  tells  us  that  when  Marv  had  answered 
the  angel's  question,  she  at  pnce  turned  herself  back  and  saw 
Jesus,  we  regard  with  resignation,  if  not  with  approval,  M.  Renan's 
discoverv  that  she  turned  back  because  *^  she  heard  a  slight  noise 
behind  her."  But  the  matter  becomes  more  serious  when  we 
are  told  *'  A  man  stood  before  her."  This  is  a  simple  statement 
of  fact  Yet  when  Mary  sought  to  touch  him,  M.  Renan  asserts 
that  ^*  the  vision  stepped  aside,  and  bade  her  touch  him  not. 
>  ■  '       .  "I 
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By  degrees  the  phantom  disappeared ;  but  the  miracle  of  love 
■was  effected."  Does  M.  Kenan  believe  that  the  object  seen  was 
a  man  or  a  phantom  ?    It  could  pot  be  both  at  once. 

On  her  return  to  the  disciples,  far  from  finding  that  implicit 
belief  in  the  Resurrection  which,  according  to  M.  Renan,  had 
sprung  up  in  the  society  generally  the  day  before,  Mary  is 
charged  with  folly,  and  the  contradiction  is  heightened  by  the 
statement  that  even  when  Peter  bore  out  the  tidings  of  the 
women,  his  words  were  received  but  with  a  scantily  hidden  un- 
belief.* Either  these  statements  are  unhistorical,  or  M.  Kenan's 
picture  of  the  Sabbath-day  is  untrue.  Such  things,  however,  cause 
him  no  great  disquietude.  He  asks  us  to  believe  that  on  the 
day  of  the  resurrection  many  of  the  disciples  had  already  set  out 
for  Galilee,  the  sole  evidence  for  this  fact  being  the  predictions 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  that  after  his  death  they  would  be 
scattered  every  man  to  his  own  home.  Nor  is  he  afraid  to  add 
that,  according  to  Justin,  the  crucifixion  was  followed  by  the 
complete  apostasy  of  all  the  disciples.  We  are  wholly  at  a  loss 
to  imagine  how  such  a  notion  could  ever  have  sprung  up,  if 
M.  Kenan's  miracle  of  love  had  really  been  accomplished  in  the 
whole  society  on  the  Sabbath-day  preceding  the  Resurrection. 
M.  Kenan  is  still  more  candid.  The  Gospels  are  contradictory ; 
the  miracles  narrated  in  them  are  impossibilities ;  and  the  wit- 
nesses or  actors  are  utterly  untrustworthy.  They  believed  in 
apparitions,  and  fancied  themselves  surrounded  by  an  atmo- 
sphere of  marvels.  "  Palestine  was  one  of  the  countries  most  in 
arrear  in  the  science  of  the  day ;  the  GalilsBans  were  the  most 
ignorant  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  ;  and  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  might  be  reckoned  among  the  most  stupid  of  the  Grali- 
Iseans.'^t  Assuredly  this  hypothesis  can  alone  bear  out  M.  Kenan's 
version  of  the  incidents  in  the  journey  to  Emmaus.  The  unknown 
companion  who  joins  the  two  disciples  on  the  road  is  ^'a 
pious  man,  well  read  in  the  Scriptures,  and  able  to  quote  Moses 
and  the  prophets."  Pleased  with  his  kindly  talk,  they  constrain 
him  to  take  with  them  his  evening  meal 

"  How  often,  at  this  hour,  had  they  seen  their  well-loved  master 
lay  aside  the  burden  of  the  day  in  the  ease  of  a  careless  gaiety,  and, 
cheered  by  a  draught  of  generous  wine,  speak  to  them  of  that  fruit  of  the 
vine  which  he  should  dnnk  anew  with  them  in  his  Father's  kingdom. 
His  gesture  in  breaking  the  bread  and  in  offering  it  to  them,  like  the 
master  of  a  Jewish  household,  was  deeply  graven  in  their  memory. 
Full  of  sweet  sadness,  theif  forget  the  stranger :  it  is  Jesus  himself 
who  holds  the  bread,  who  breaks  it  and  offers  it  to  them.  So  absorbed 
are  they  in  their  recollections,  that  they  do  not  mark  the  departure  of 
the  stranger,  who  had  been  obliged  to  continue  his  joumey.*':( 

•  Lea  Ap6tre8, 16.  f  lb.  18.  J  P.  20. 
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We  may  ^ell  ask,  afler  such  a  recital,  what  grounds  we  have 
for  coudemuing  Euemerus,  when  he  asserted  that  Zeus  was  a 
great  leader  of  men,  whose  inscriptions  he  had  seen  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  In  this  strange  system,  probabilities  become 
certainties,  and  certainties  become  probabilities.  The  immediate 
departure  of  many  disciples  to  Galilee  as  mentioned  in  the  first 
chapter  as  a  fact,  in  the  second  as  a  likelihood ;  the  motive  for 
their  journey  (a  home-sickness  for  the  lake  and  the  beautiful 
mountains  where  they  had  wandered  with  Jesus)  is  a  part  of  that 
scene- painting  which,  without  a  particle  of  evidence,  represents 
Jesus  himself  as  profoundly  impressed  with  the  natural  beauties 
and  features  of  Gblilee.  But  while  the  disciples  at  Jerusalem 
are  troubled  and  perplexed,  and  even  the  two  friends  at  Emmaus 
are  filled  with  a  sweet  sadness,  ''never  was  a  journey  more 
joyous '^  than  that  of  the  Qalilseans  to  their  northern  home.  They 
were  prepared  to  see  Jesus,  and  they  saw  him. 

But  while  these  visions  were  multiplied  both  in  Jerusalem  and 
in  Galilee,  "  where,*'  asks  M.  Renan,  "  were  the  worms  consuming 
the  lifeless  body  which  had  been  placed  in  the  sepulchre  ?"  This, 
he  answers,  we  shall  never  know. 

*'  It  is  possible  that  it  may  have  been  taken  away  by  8ome  of  the 
disciples,  and  carried  on  to  Galilee.  They  who  remained  at  Jerusalem 
would  know  nothing  of  this,  while  they  who  took  it  to  Galilee  would 
have  heard  no  tidings  of  the  Resurrection,  the  belief  in  which  had  been 
formed  after  their  departure.  This  belief  they  would  not  gainsay ;  if 
they  had,  their  words  would  have  been  of  no  avail.  When  miracles  are 
credited,  attempts  to  explain  the  fact  are  of  no  use."* 

If  not  taken  by  these,  it  may  have  been  removed  by  the  Jews, 
either  from  the  wish  to  prevent  any  possible  tumult  or  the  per- 
formance of  any  funeral  rites  over  the  body ;  or,  the  deed  mav 
have  been  done  by  the  owner  of  the  garden,  who  did  not  relish 
the  use  to  which  his  cave  had  been  put.  This  last  supposition, 
M.  Renan  admits,  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  alleged  arrange- 
ments of  the  cloths  and  napkins  in  the  sepulchre  ;  but  here  we 
have  what  looks  like  the  handiwork  of  a  woman,  and  there  is 
room  for  suspicion  that  Mary  Magdalene  may  have  so  arranged 
them  in  order  to  lend  greater  plausibility  to  her  tala  *'  The 
female  mind,  when  swayed  by  passion,  is  liable  to  the  strangest 
illusions,  and  is  frequently  the  accomplice  of  its  own  dreams.  No. 
one  wilfully  deceives  himself  in  order  to  bring  about  incidents  of 
a  marvellous  character ;  but  every  one  without  thinking  of  it  is 
led  to  connive  at  them.'^t 

These  gratuitous,  and  in  part  unworthy  assumptions,  are  caused 
by  a  shirking  of  the  real  difficulty.    If  the  tale  of  Joseph  of 
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Arimatbsea  and  Nicodemus  is  not  strictly  historical,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  body  was  ever  laid  in  the  cave,  or  even  received 
back  from  the  custody  of  the  executioners.  This  is  the  capital 
question,  but  instead  effacing  it,  M.  Kenan  bids  us  ''draw  a  veil 
over  these  mysteries^"  which,  in  part  at  least,  are  of  his  own 
creating. 

From  these  apparitions  of  Jesus  we  turn,  finally,  to  the  miracle 
of  Pentecost,  which  in  the  hands  of  M.  Renan  undergoes  a  trans- 
formation not  unlike  that  of  the  myth  of  Salmoneus  in  the  hands 
of  the  Euemerists.  The  early  Christian  society  was  no  stranger 
io  "  descents  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  analogous  to  those  of  Quakers, 
Jumpers,  Shakers,'  of  camp  meetings  and  revivala  But  among 
such  descents  '*  there  was  one  which  left  on  the  infant  church  a 
profound  impression.  One  day,  while  the  brethren  were  assem- 
bled, a  storm  broke  out.  A  strong  wind  blew  the  windows  open  ; 
the  heavens  were  on  fira  Storms  in  Judsea  are  accompanied  by 
immense  discharges  of  electric  fluid,  and  the  air  seems  as  if  it 
were  ploughed  up  into  ridges  of  flame.  Whether  the  fluid 
actually  penetrated  the  building,  or  whether  a  blinding  flash 
suddenly  lit  up  the  faces  of  all  there  assembled,  they  were  con- 
vinced that  the  Spirit  had  entered,  and  had  been  poured  on  their 
heads  in  the  shape  of  tongues  of  flames."*  The  simplicity  even 
of  Jews  or  Qalilaeans  must  have  been  severely  tested,  before  they 
could  draw  this  conclusion  from  a  phenomenon  with  which  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine  must  have  been  perfectly  familiar :  but 
H.  Renan's  story  invdves  a  conclusion  which  seems  to  be  fatal 
to  the  whole  theory.  If  his  hypothesis  be  true,  then  this  legend 
of  the  Pentecostal  miracle  was  m  existence  within  a  few  weeks 
or  months  of  the  crucifixion  :  and  if  so,  it  seems  almost  incredible 
that  an  event,  described  by  M.  Reuan  as  being  so  profoundly  im* 
pressive,  should  be  passed  by  without  even  a  passing  notice,  not 
only  in  all  the  Gospels,  but  m  all  the  so-called  Apostolic  epistlesL 
The  absence  of  all  allusion  to  any  such  event  in  any  other  part  of 
the  New  Testament,  points  surely  to  the  fact  that  the  whole 
story  is  of  late  growth,  and  renders  it  unnecessary  to  examine 
M.  Kenan's  strange  notion  that  the  wonder  lay  not  in  the  disciples 
speaking  in  new  languages,  but  in  their  uttering  unintelligible 
sounds  which  struck  on  the  ears  of  the  foreign  Jews  and  prose- 
lytes like  words  in  their  several  dialectaf  Nay,  his  supposition 
that  the  miracle  implies  the  growth  of  a  liberal  idea  involving 
the  spread  of  Christianity  throughout  the  world,  almost  suffices 
of  itself  to  prove  that  the  story  did  not  come  into  vogue  during 
the  period  to  which  he  assigns  it  Generalizations  are  seldom 
unattended  with  danger ;  and  we  cannot^  without  due  evidence. 
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acqaiesce  in  the  theory  that  Christianity,  finding  in  none  of  thei 
ancient  languages  an  instrument  adapted  to  its  needs^  shattered 
them  all,  and  odled  into  existence  a  new  idiom.* 

M.  Benan^s  later  chapters  on  the  condition  of  the  empire 
during  the  first  century,  although  brilliant  and  vigorous,  are  like- 
wise full  of  generalizations  drawn  on  scanty  evidence,  of  inoon-. 
sistencies,  and  contradictions.  It  may  be  true  that  the  empire 
preserved  the  life  of  the  infant  Christian  society ;  it  is  not  so 
evident  that  this  society  upheld  in  its  turn  the  existence  of  the 
empire.  The  following  extracts  on  the  state  of  thought  and  be- 
lief down  to  the  time  of  Ti;;^an  will  speak  for  themselves. 

When  it  suits  his  purpose  to  show  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  was  sunk  in  a  besotted  credulity,  M.  Renan  can  tell  us 
that — 

"  While  Cicero,  with  exquisite  tact,  wfts  systematizing  ideas  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks — while  Lucretius  was  writing  his  marvellous  poem — 
while  Horace  avowed  his  incredulity  to  an  emperor  who  heard  his 
confesfflon  without  astonishment,  and  Orid  treated  the  most  decent 
myths  in  the  spirit  of  a  libertine — while  the  Stoics  were  drawing  prac- 
tical consequences  from  Greek  philosophy,  the  most  absurd  chimeras 
were  springing  into  existence,  and  faith  in  the  marvellous  knew  no 
bound8."t 

Yet  at  this  very  time,  when  "  the  immoral  system  that  the  reli- 
gious myths  were  good  for  the  people  and  should  be  upheld  in 
their  interest,  was  openly  promulgated,  the  precaution,"  we  are 
told,  ''  was  altogether  useless,  for  the  faith  of  the  people  them- 
selves was  profoundly  shaken.'*^ 

In  spite  of  this,  we  are  informed,  in  the  suooeeding  chapter, 
that,  although  the  worship  of  Sabazius,  Isis,  cmd  Serapis  had  been 
proscribed,  ^  the  people  were  drawn  towards  the  cuitus  of  these 
deities  by  an  irresistible  attraction."  § 

Thus,  then,  at  a  time  when  the  faith  of  the  common  people 
had  been  profoundly  shaken,  that  faith,  instead  of  betraying  a 
tendency  to  soepticism,  exhibited  **  an  extreme  credulity  ;'  ||  and 
while  every  one  was  throwing  off  their  belief  in  old  myths  and 
marvels,  "  the  world  was  making  im  astonishing  progress  in  su- 
perstition/^  and  the  first  capitals  of  Gentile  Christianity,  Antioch 
and  Ephesus,  were  degraded  by  a  blind  belief  in  the  super- 
natund.^ 

Such  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  in  statement  follow 
naturally  on  attempts  to  reconstruct  history  from  inadequate  or 
mutilated  materials^  and  to  present  in  vivid  colours  the  separate 
features  of  an  age  of  which  we  know  not  much  mcM^e  than  the 

•P.  71.  t^.  ^28.  tP.  341. 
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outlinea  M.  Renan  has  mistaken  the  nature  of  his  task.  It  is 
no  part  of  the  historian's  office  to  frame  a  harmonious  picture,  to 
account  for  the  institutions  of  a  mythical  or  semi-mythical  period, 
or  to  ascertain  the  authorship  of  pseudonymous  compositions. 
The  task  of  the  historian  must  trom  its  very  nature  be,  to 
a  great  extent,  destructive.  In  all  ages  there  is  a  constant 
accretion  of  fable,  a  constant  tendency  to  misrepresent  and  exag- 
gerate ;  and  with  these  dispositions  the  genuine  historian  must 
wage  always  an  internecine  war.  For  periods  of  which  we  have 
no  known  contemporary  accounts,  or  for  which  our  materials  can- 
not be  trusted  without  strong  indepcHiJent  corroboration,  the  re- 
sults of  criticism  must  be  confined  chiefly  to  an  exposure  of  false- 
hood, and  our  knowledge  must  be  measured  by  ascertaining  the 
extent  of  our  ignorance.  Apart  from  genuine  contemporary  tes- 
timony, we  can  never  have  the  assurance  that  probable  narratives 
are  not  plausible  fictions,  and  that  dedications,  like  those  of 
Luke  and  of  the  Acts  to  Theophilus,  are  not  merely  "  lies  with  a 
circumstance."  The  temptation  to  reconstruct  history  by  the  aid 
of  divination  must  be  both  strong  and  general,  since  so  many 
men  of  undoubted  power  and  learning  are  found  to  yield  to  it 
But  neither  learning  nor  experience  will  enable  us  to  transmute 
probabilities  into  facts,  and  the  historian  who  attempts  the  task 
will  be  recompensed  by  being  placed  in  the  ranks  of  alchemists 
and  astrologers. 

We  have  spoken  freely  of  the  faults  which  run  through  the 
whole  of  M.  Kenan's  work ;  and  it  may  seem  almost  invidious 
not  to  give  the  same  prominence  to  its  many  and  striking  merits. 
But  the  brilliance  of  M.  Kenan's  style,  the  richness  of  his  illus- 
trations, his  wealth  of  learning,  will  be  realized  by  all  who,  like 
ourselves,  have  examined  his  pages  simply  as  historical  critics ; 
nor  will  their  severest  censures  be  suffered  to  interfere  with  the 
gratitude  which  they  owe  him  for  all  that  he  has  done  welL  M. 
Kenan  has  turned  to  good  account  his  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  Eastern  world  ;  and  his  real  strength  lies  in  those  por- 
tions of  his  work  in  which  he  illustrates  the  earliest  phases  of 
the  Christian  Church  from  existing  conditions  of  Oriental  society. 
Whenever  he  treats  of  such  topics  as  the  communistic  systems  of 
Asia  and  Egypt,  of  the  theistic  tendencies  of  Judaism,  of  the 
financial  almsgiving  of  the  Koman  empire,  M.  Kenan's  inferences 
are  specially  happy,  and  his  conclusions  may  generally  be  ac- 
cepted, with  the  one  reservation — that  here,  as  elsewhere,  his 
love  of  pictorial  effect  leads  him  sometimes  to  give  undue  weight 
to  statements  which  in  other  passages  he  may  have  cast  aside  as 
of  little  value.  The  rapid  decay  of  Syrian  Christianity  is  aa 
acknowledged  fact;  the  assertion  that  this  decay  was  owing" 
directly  to  theories  of  communism, .  is  probably  true,  and  de^ 
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mands  grave  attention  ;  the  inference  that  a  theory  of  commu- 
nism formed  part  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  has  a  momentous 
bearing  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  Christianity  itsel£  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  M.  Renan's  attempts  to  account  for  the 
growth  of  legends  like  the  story  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  few 
will  be  found  to  question  the  fact,  that — 

''Institutions  founded  on  communism  start  with  a  momentary  bril- 
liancy, inasmuch  as  communism  implies  a  vehement  excitement,  but 
soon  degenerate,  communism  being  contrary  to  the  nature  of  man* 
In  their  paroxysms  of  virtue,  men  fancy  that  they  can  rid  themselves 
altogether  of  selfishness  and  personal  interests ;  and  self-love  revenges 
itself  by  showing  them  that  absolute  disinterestedness  is  the  cause  of 
graver  evils  than  those  which  they  had  thought  to  avoid  by  suppress- 
ing all  property."* 

Not  less  cogent  are  his  remarks  on  the  phases  exhibited  in 
common  by  later  Judaism  and  earlier  Christianity : — 

"  The  question  of  proselytes  affected  Judaism  and  Christianity  in 
the  same  way.  In  both  alike  the  need  was  felt  of  widening  the  en- 
trance-doors. For  those  who  took  this  view,  circumcision  became  a 
useless  or  mischievous  practice,  and  Mosaic  observances  became  simply 
a  mark  of  race,  without  value  to  any  except  the  descendants  of  Abraham. 
Before  it  could  become  a  universal  religion,  Judaism  was  compelled  to 
present  itself  as  a  sort  of  deism,  which  imposed  no  duties  but  those  of 
natural  religion.  It  had  here  a  high  mission :  and  in  the  earlier  half 
of  the  first  century,  one  party  among  the  Jews  recognised  it  with  very 
clear  conviction.  In  one  aspect,  Judaism  was  one  of  that  crowd  of  na- 
tional religions  which  filled  the  world,  and  which  owed  their  sanctity  solely 
to  the  fact  that  the  men  of  old  time  had  worshipped  after  that  way ; 
in  another,  Judaism  was  the  absolute  faith,  made  for  all,  and  destined 
to  be  embraced  by  all.  The  frightful  outburst  of  fanaticism  which 
carried  everything  before  it  in  Jud«a,  and  brought  on  the  war  of  ex- 
termination, cut  short  the  promise  of  this  career,  and  Christianity  took 
up  the  work  which  the  synagogue  bad  been  unable  to  carry  out. 
Leaving  questions  of  ritual  on  one  side,  Christianity  extended  the 
monotheistic  propaganda  of  Judaism.  The  principle  which  had  given 
success  to  Judaism  among  the  women  of  Damascus,  in  the  seraglio  of 
Abenn^rig,  with  Helena,  and  with  so  many  devout  proselytes,  imparted 
force  to  Christianity  throughout  the  whole  world.  In  this  sense,  the 
glory  of  Christianity  is  indeed  blended  with  that  of  Judaism.  A  gene- 
ration of  fanatics  robbed  the  latter  of  its  reward,  and  hindered  it  from 
gathering  in  the  crop  which  it  had  sown.^t 

Such  reflections  lead  to  inquiries  which  cannot  be  hastily  dis- 
missed and  on  which  we  have  not  space  to  enter,  while  they 
make  us  regret  the  more  deeply  that  M.  Reni^n  has  not  carried 
through  other  chapters  of  his  work  the  same  judicial  sagacity, 
and  the  same  consistent  application  of  the  canons  of  historical 
criticism. 

♦  Les  Apdtres,  p.  242,  t  lb.  p.  259. 
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Art.  III.— The  English  and  their  Origin. 

The  English  and  (hei/r  Origin.  A  Prologue  to  Autheniie 
English  History,  By  Luke  Owen  Pike,  M. A.,  of  Lincoln  s 
Inn,  Barrister-atrLaw.  London  :  Longmans,  Qreen  and  Co, 
1866. 

IF  there  be  any  Englishman  who  in  vain  tries  to  rid  himself  of 
an  incorrigible  antipathy  to  everything  and  everybody  of 
German  extraction,  and  yet  experiences,  ever  and  anon,  mieasy 
misgivings  as  he  looks  back  to  the  traditions  of  his  own  race,  to 
such  an  one  relief  has  at  last  been  brought  in  the  shape  of  a 
"  Prologue  to  Authentic  English  History,"  by  Mr.  Pike.  Or  if 
there  be  any  other  Englishman  who  i^  distracted  with  jealousy  so 
often  as  he  contrasts  his  own  gross  Teutonic  antecedents  with  the 
sublimer  lineaments  of  Celtic  origin,  conspicuous  in  the  Irish, 
the  Scotch,  and  the  Welsh,  such  an  one  may  henceforth  repose 
in  untroubled  self-complacency,  seeing  that  Mr.  Pike  has  laid 
bare  the  national  delusion,  and  made  it  transparently  clear  to 
the  tremulous  patriot*  that  he  is  as  true  a  Briton  as  the  most 
genuine  Welshman  of  his  acquaintanca  To  be  sure,  he  must 
happen  to  be  on  the  right  side  as  to  a  few  personal  characteristics 
which  he  may  have  hitherto  somewhat  too  contemptuously  dis- 
regarded. It  will  be  well  for  him  that  his  hat  betrays  by  its 
shape  a  dolichocephalic  skull,  and  is  not  of  the  rounder  pro 
portions  alleged  to  be  sent  abroad  to  the  less  favoured  brachy- 
cephalic  1)utch.     He  will  stand  on  all  the  surer  ground,  the 

freater  his  height,  the  darker  his  hair,  and  the  more  pugilistic 
is  habits.  If  he  is  a  metaphysician,  he  will  be  all  the  more 
secure  if  he  inclines  to  Locke  rather  than  to  Kant ;  and,  if  a 
politician,  his  case  is  all  the  more  hopeful  if  his  sympathies  are 
with  John  Wilkes  rather  than  Lord  Eldon  ;  with  Mr.  Bright 
rather  than  Lord  Derby.  .  His  claims  to  true  Celtic  parentage  will 
be  established  all  the  more  clearly  and  surelv  if  he  plays  cricket, 
attends  and  patronises  the  contests  of  the  nng,  is  not  unknown 
on  the  turf,  prefers  Cain  and  Queen  Mob  to  Faust  and  Wallen- 
stein,  has  a  tixed  aversion  to  pre-Baphaelite  nuns  digging  their 
own  graves,  and,  while  taking  good  care  to  be  surprised  at  no- 
thing, is  ready,  on  the  slightest  suggestion,  to  blush  and  decently 
hang  down  his  head  at  everything. 

This  is  nothing  more  than  a  compendious  mode  of  enu- 
merating the  leading  marks  of  distinction  which  Mr.  Pike 
beUeves  to  characterize  severally  the  Teuton  and  the  Briton. 
Ifot  the  least  remarkable    half   of   the    book    before   us   is 
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exclusively  occupied  in  giving  effect  to  this  belief  by  setting  out 
the  grounds  of  it  in  what,  no  doubt,  is  considered  even  superfluous 
detail.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  any  answer  to  such  arguments,  when 
adduced  as  portions  of  a  lengthened  ethnological  inquiry,  to 
reproduce  them  in  the  most  ludicrous  form,  and  to  select  for 
criticism,  not  the  best  part  of  such  reasoning,  but  the  worst 
All  antiquarian  investigations  turn  upon  evidence  seemingly  the 
most  minute ;  and  where  such  evidence  is  brought  forward  in 
sufficient  quantity,  and  sifted  with  unsparing  rigour,  it  is  all  the 
more  precious  for  being  new  and  unexpected.  At  the  same  time 
evidence  is  not  the  more  valuable  in  itself  for  being  strange  and 
uelf-contradictory,  nor  are  we  much  enlightened  by  having  hatters, 
such  as  Messrs.  Lincoln  and  Bennet,  gravely  quoted  in  evidence 
in  one  sentence,  and  then  being  vaguely  told  in  the  next  that 
"  in  some  cases  it  was  found  that  their  experience  confirmed  the 
statements  of  the  anatomists, — in  others  not,  and  even  the 
hatters,  like  the  anatomists,  sometimes  diflfered  among  them- 
selves." In  such  a  case,  the  value  of  "the  points  of  agreement 
between  all  the  anatomists  and  all  the  hatters"  becomes  reduced 
to  an  infinitesimal  quantity  ;  especially  when  in  a  note  a  little 
farther  on  it  is  incidentally  remarked  that  **  where  there  is  an 
unusual  development  of  the  superciliary  ridges,  there  is  no 
corresponding  sign  in  the  size  of  the  hat,  which  does  not  come 
80  far  down  on  the  forehead." 

This  is  only  one  instance  of  a  series  of  disappointments  to 
which  Mr.  Pike's  readers  become,  after  repeated  exposure, 
tolerably  well  inured.  Just  as  the  glimmering  of  some  general 
law  is  becoming  apparent  in  the  text,  the  return  of  chaos  is 

!)recipitately  restored  by  a  provoking  limitation  in  a  note.  If  a 
aw  is  worthy  of  the  name,  surely  it  ought  to  hold  universally ; 
if  there  be  seeming  exceptions,  they  must  be  precisely  accounted 
for  by  the  ascertained  operation  and  interference  of  the  known 
laws,  or  else  the  alleged  law  is  not  yet  shown  to  be  any  law  at 
all.  In  spite  of  this  obvious  truth,  in  one  place  Mr.  Pike  asserts 
in  the  text  that  on  the  evidence  of  anatomists  and  hatters,  long 
oval  heads  are  not  common  among  the  \iorthem  Germans  of  the 
present  day.  In  a  note  it  appears  that  "  One  of  the  anatomists 
tells  a  different  tale.  Professor  Karl  Vogt  speaks  of  the  ex- 
treme length  of  the  Dutch  head."  This  is  only  one  specimen  of 
the  sort  of  induction  with  the  aid  of  which  Mr.  Pike  seeks  to 
establish  laws  indispensable,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  theory.  In  another  place,  when  attempting  to  show 
the  similarity  of  Celtic  and  Greek  skulls,  and  after  quoting  in 
the  text  from  Retzius  to  the  effect  "That  the  Apollo  Belvidere 
is  universally  cited  as  a  model  of  a  beautiful  Greek  form,  and 
that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  remarkable  that  the  statue  pre- 
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sents  a  totally  different  skull  from  the  brachycepbalic  form  of 
the  skull  of  the  Famese  Hercules ;  that  is,  it  is  oval,  with  the 
occiput  proDiiueuty"  Mr.  Pike  complacently  subjoins  in  a  note, 
^'I  ought,  perhaps,  to  remark  that  the  Apollo  Belvidere  is 
possibly  the  work  of  some  artist  who  lived  in  Italy  during  the 
empire,  but  the  statement  of  Retzius  will  apply  equally  well  to 
the  genuine  Greek  Apollos/'  And  yet  it  is  the  essence  of  this 
part  of  the  argument  that  the  artist  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere 
should  have  been  a  Greek  with  only  Greek  notions  and  examples 
of  perfect  form  ever  before  his  eyes.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  multiply  instances  of  the  looseness  of  reasoning  and  mockery 
of  logic,  prevalent  throughout,  such  as  (to  take  one  more  speci- 
men) where,  after  our  bemg  told  in  the  text  that  "  The  anatomists 
who  have  touched  on  the  subject  are  singularly  unanimous  in 
declaring  the  ancient  Greek  skulls  to  be  generally  of  the  oval 
form,"  we  have  an  ingenuous  confession  in  a  note  that  the 
author  "  doubts  whether  there  is  sufficient  anatomical  evidence 
to  establish  the  prevailing  ancient  Greek  type  ;  and  that  he  has 
himself  inspected  and  measured  the  Greek  skulls  in  Netley 
Hospital,  and  found  a  considerable  diversity  among  them.** 
Such  an  admission,  on  the  cross  examination  of  a  scientific  wit- 
ness in  a  court  of  justice,  would  go  far  irreparably  to  ruin  the  whole 
case  in  favour  of  which  the  evidence  was  adduced.  It  cannot  be 
that  the  requirements  of  logic  in  a  matter  so  obscure,  so  much 
controverted,  and  so  interesting  as  the  origin  of  the  English 
people,  can  be  a  whit  less  severe. 

But,  not  to  linger  at  present  over  the  special  instances  of  weak 
and  fallacious  reasoning  with  which  Mr.  Pike's  book  aboupdsy 
the  sum  of  its  shortcomings  may  be  conveniently  gathered  up  in 
the  allegation  that  Mr.  Pike  ignores  from  first  to  last  the  nature 
and  strength  of  his  opponent's  case,  and  unites  with  inattention  to 
the  sort  of  proof  his  own  case  really  needs,  the  most  culpable 
indolence  in  properly  elaborating  even  that  kind  of  proof  he  takes 
to  be  sufficient.  In  the  present  day  there  is  a  sort  of  fashion 
prevalent  of  presenting  the  public  with  an  interminable  series  of 
immature  generalisations  from  the  history  of  the  past.  Some  of 
these  works  have  emanated  from  truly  scientific  minds,  and 
have  at  least  possessed  the  merit  of  bringing  into  prominence 
a  number  of  facts  generally  overlooked,  and  of  arranging  them 
in  an  order  at  once  interesting  and  new.  The  laws,  indeed,  of 
human  progress  thereupon  professed  to  be  discovered,  have  been 
as  often  false  as  true.  The  works  themselves,  however,  have 
stimulated  inquiry,  and  at  least  done  homage  to  a  sound  method 
of  investigation  fiiU  of  promise  for  the  time  to  coma  Of  course, 
slide  by  side  with  these  really  valuable  enterprises  in  search  of 
new  laws  of  human  nature  and  action,  have  been  witnessed^  and 
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are  being  witnessed  daily^  a  series  of  impotent  attempts  to  guide 
the  chariot  of  the  sun  on  the  part  of  well-meanmg  persons 
equally  destitute  of  the  requisite  knowledge,  genius,  and  inde- 
fatigable spirit  of  work.  The  result  is,  a  simulation  of  logical 
methods,  the  more  dangerous  for  its  seductive  garb ;  an  ostenta- 
tious parade  of  valueless  and  unverified  occurrences,  the  mere 
pallid  skeletons  of  cautiously  collected  and  indisputable  pheno- 
mena ;  in  fine,  the  rashest  of  generalisations,  wholly  destitute  of 
contrary  instances,  exclusion  of  possible  causes,  and  allowance 
for  the  plurality  of  causation.  The  old  vices  of  ancient  logicians 
are  repeated  in  the  dress  of  the  most  modem  improvements  ; 
and  unless  a  new  Bacon  arise,  or  the  warning  voice  of  criticism 
is  listened  to  betimes,  a  modem  Dunciad  will  be  ushered  in,  more 
irremediable,  because  more  delusive  and  phantasmagoric,  than 
any  of  old. 

^t  certainly  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  Pike  has  chosen  a  sub- 
ject of  real  interest  and  some  importance.  The  people  of 
England  will  be  no  losers  for  at  last  learning  to  know  themselves. 
They  will  be  better  and  wiser  for  having  clearly  before  their  eyes 
what  are  the  ingredients  which  properly  go  to  make  a  measure 
or  a  disposition  *' un-English  ;•'  what  it  is  they  themselves 
strictly  imply  so  often  as  they  stigmatise  a  character  or  a  trait  as 
•*  German,"  or  as  "  French  f  what  are  the  qualities  which  have 
had  most  to  do  with  the  peculiar  track  in  which  their  own  history 
has  developed  itself;  how  far  these  qualities  approximate  them 
to  or  sever  them  from  their  Teutonic  or  Celtic  neighbours ;  what 
dififerent  races  either  of  Celts  or  Teutons  are  at  present  enclosed 
in  the  British  Isles ;  what  are  the  several  bounds  of  their  habita- 
tion, and  what  is  the  degree  and  result  of  their  intermixture  with 
each  other.  The  answer  to  all  these  questions  manifestly  implies 
something  more  and  better  than  the  pampering  of  a  merely  inqui- 
sitive taste.  Rather  would  it  lend  a  precious  key  to  open  some 
perplexing  problems  in  history,  education,  government,  and  even 
intemational  policy.  The  purpose  of  Mr.  Pike's  treatise  is  to 
maintain  the  following  propositions :  First,  that  the  claims  of 
the  English  people  to  a  Teutonic  origin  have  been  gratuitously 
and  unduly  exaggerated.  Secondly,  that  the  claims  of  the 
English  people  to  a  Celtic  origin  are  indisputably  superior  to 
theu:  claims  to  a  Teutonic  origin.  Thirdly,  that  there  is  a  very 
close  relationship  discoverable  between  the  Cymbric  inhabitants 
of  Wales  and  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  that  thus  the  ancient 
GreeLs  form  a  natural  link  in  the  chain  of  social  development 
between  the  early  British  and  the  modern  English. 

It  is  proper  to  be  borne  in  mind  before  entering  upon  the 
discussion  of  these  propositions,  that,  from  first  to  last,  Mr.  Pike's 
spirit  is  fired  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  advocate  far  more  than 
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informed  by  the  calm  impartiality  of  the  genuine  man  of  science. 
Nothing  is  more  suicidal  in  controversy  than  to  understate  an 
opponent's  case ;  yet  Mr.  Pike  .scarcely  seems  to  admit  that  the 
universal  opinion  held  in  opposition  to  his  own  by  all  the  best  his- 
torians, antiquarians,  scholars,  and  philologists,  has  even  rested  on 
the  shadow  of  a  case  at  all.  Nothing,  agam,  is  more  unfavourable 
to  gaining  a  fair  hearing  for  a  novel  doctrine,  than  to  betray  the 
existence  of  a  keen  personal  interest  in  its  triumph.  Yet  Mr. 
Pike  makes  no  scruple  of  insinuating  throughout  that  he  abomi- 
nates the  Germans  and  adores  the  Welsh.  He  would  lose 
his  own  self-respect,  and  all  respect  for  his  fellow-countiymen, 
if  he  acquiesced  in  the  vulgar  belief  that  he  had  one  common 
1)lood  with  a  nation  of  metaphysicians;  the  more  so  where 
they  are  such  as  either  assume  their  premises,  and  pour  out  from 
them  "  endless  systems  of  metaphysics,  each  at  variance  with  its 
predecessor,"  or  else  **  collect  an  immense  mass  of  facts,  some 
important,  some  unimportant,  which  are  either  not  reasoned 
upon  at  all,  or  are  reasoned  upon  without  having  been  previously 
digested.''  He  would  be  scandalized  to  continue  affiliated  to  a 
race  "  which,  with  the  exception  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  has 
produced  scarcely  a  poet  of  European  reputation ;"  whose  writers, 
**  always  enamoured  of  the  wonderful,  always  anxious  to  elaborate, 
are  frequently  turgid  and  obscure,  and  have  displayed  but  little 
variety  in  their  compositions ;"  whose  speculation  "  always  sub- 
jective, and  therefore  always  dogmatic,  has,  since  the  time  of 
Kant,  passed  through  a  period  of  dogmatic  pantheism,  and  has 
at  last  culminated  in  equally  dogmatic  atheism  f  whose  thinkers 
amass  facts  without  caring  for  the  results  which  may  follow,  and 
merchants  amass  money  without  any  corresponding  desire  to 
spend  it ;  whose  inventive  faculties,  whether  in  the  mechanical 
arts,  or  in  the  construction  of  novels  and  dramas,  are  the  least 
developed  in  Europe  ;  whose  proneness  to  "  wonder"  in  the  sim- 
plest emergency  of  common  life,  is  only  rivalled  by  their 
incapacity  to  blush  at  the  most  outrageous  violation  of  decency 
and  comeliness. 

It  is  not  at  present  to  the  purpose  to  inquire  how  far  Mr. 
Pike's  vision  of  the  German  people,  their  science,  habits,  tastes, 
and  achievements,  is  or  is  not  critically  just  Probably  it  is 
about  as  fair  and  accurate  a  tableau  of  true  German  life  as  an 
average  foreigner  generally  forms  and  publishes  of  English  life, 
and  is  about  equally  well  suited  to  the  rough-and-ready  appetites 
of  the  readers  of  cheap  provincial  literature.     But  whether  fla- 

frantly  prejudiced,  flippantly  shallow,  or  severely  true,  such  are 
Ir.  Pike's  views  with  regard  to  the  characteristics  in  modem 
times  of  the  Teutonic  race.  His  natural  or  sole  alternative  is  to 
disavow  all  connexion  with  such  untutored  barbarians^  and,  m 
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hot  haste  to  deliver  himself  and  his  oountrjmen  from  the  vile 
association,  tuming  in  helpless  dismay  to  the  illused  and  ne- 
glected Celt,  he — writes  a  book. 

Perhaps  the  most  convenient  form  of  raising  the  successive 
issues  Mr.  Pike  has  presented  will  be  that  of  gathering  up  in  as 
succinct  a  form  as  possible  what  seems  to  be  actually  known 
about  the  primitive  Celtic  races  who  inhabited  Britain  prior  to 
the  infusion  of  Teutonic  blood ;  the  nature  of  that  infusion, 
and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  other  Teutonic  invasions ;  and  the 
final  relations  established  between  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  races. 
The  best  or  only  sources  of  information  open  to  us  are  early 
Welsh  traditions,  the  accounts  of  coteroporary  writers,  and  local 
namea  Each  of  these  sources  is  liable  to  be  invalidated  by  its 
own  peculiar  kind  of  error,  and  it  is  only  from  a  comparison  of 
the  results  of  all  three  that  a  probable  statement  can  be  ventured 
on.  For  it  would  be  falling  into  the  very  dogmatism  and 
narrowness  of  view  we  condemn  in  the  speculations  of  Mr.  Pike, 
if  we  for  a  moment  alleged  that  more  than  a  probable  result 
can  be  reached  either  in  favour  of  one  hypothesis  or  the  other. 
There  is  only  a  very  narrow  ground  for  putting  forward  such  an 
incontrovertible  claim  in  favour  of  either  race  as  Mr.  Pike  has 
no  scruple  in  usurping  in  favour  of  ona  The  question  is  one  of 
extreme  minuteness  and  delicacy,  and  can  be  only  approximately 
answered  by  the  use  of  calm  and  unbiassed  observation  and  a 
ready  willingness  to  be  solely  guided  to  a  conclusion  by  the 
promptings  of  apparent  truth. 

The  chief  source  of  traditional  information  in  the  first  branch 
of  our  inquiry,  that  is,  as  to  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Britain,  is 

Senerally  held  to  be  the  Welsh  Triads,  They  are  of  somewhat 
oubtful  antiquity,  but  the  notices  they  give  of  the  earliest 
occupants  of  Qreat  Britain  are  curious,  and,  so  far  as  they  sug- 
gest and  derive  confirmation  from  further  inquiry  in  the  same 
direction,  are  not  without  their  value.  According  to  this  antique 
record,  the  island  of  Prydain,  or  Britain,  was  divided  into  three 
parts — Alhyriy  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth, 
Lloegria,  which  lay  to  the  east  and  south,  and  Cambria,  which 
comprised  the  intervening  districts  to  the  north  and  west  of  the 
Lloegrians.  All  these  parts  are  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
aboriginal  and  Celtic  tribes.  The  late  Dr.  Donaldson,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  philologists  of  this  country,  in  his  essay  on  "English 
Ethnography,"  published  in  the  Camhindge  Essays  for  1856, 
has  entered  up<)n  a  very  interesting  speculation  suggested  by  this 
triple  distribution  and  the  names  of  the  several  parts.  He  ob- 
serves that  we  have  Ligurians  by  the  side  of  Vmbrians  in 
Italy,  Ligerians  to  the  north  of  Ckx/r-umnianSy  or  Oar-umbria/nSy 
in  France,  and  Cumbrians,  or  Cambrians,  by  the  side  of  Lloe- 
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grians  in  Britain.  It  is  expressly  stated  by  ancient  authorities 
that  the  origiDal  inhabitants  of  Umbria,  in  Italy,  were  a 
Gallic  or  Celtic  race.  The  Ligurians  were  undoubtedly  a 
Celtic  tribe,  closely  related  to  the  Umbrians,  for  the  Am- 
broneSy  or  Umbrians,  was  generally  recognised  as  another  mode 
of  naming  the  Ligyes,  or  Ligiuriana^  who  in  Greece  were 
called  Ldegea.  Dr.  Donaldson  goes  on  to  point  out  the  obvious 
connexion  between  the  name  of  the  AmbroneSy  or  Umbrians, 
and  that  of  the  Italian  river,  Umbro,  All  Englishmen  know 
that  the  district  of  North-Umbria,  in  England,  got  its  name 
from  the  Ymbra-land,  through  which  the  river  Humber  flows. 
Moreover,  Humber  and  Urnbro  connect  themselves  with  the 
Gaelic  amhainn,  or  amhna,  "  a  river,"  and,  supposing  that  the 
words  Cambrian,  Cumbria/n,  Cymru,  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  wordaHumber,  I7m&ro,&c.,  that  certain  Sanscritand  Phoenician 
words  bear  to  Latin  and  Greek  respectively,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Celtic  tribe  so  designated  derived  its  name  from  some  great 
river  on  which  they  were  settled,  and  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Humber  or  Cumber.  So  with  the  Loire  or  Liger,  and 
the  Oa/ronne,  or  Oarumna,  in  France.  The  former  seems  to 
be  relaticd  to  a  root  expressing  a  small  river,  and  which,'with  the 
usual  Celtic  reduplication,  appears  as  Leleges,  or,  without  this, 
as  Ligyes.  The  Garumina  combines  the  Gaelic  gar,  found  also 
in  Garry,  Oarry-owen,  &c.,  with  the  other  word  for  river, 
amhainn,  amhna,  Umber. 

Now,  the  relevancy  of  this  somewhat  minute  investigation 
consists  in  this,  that  even  so  slender  a  link  of  river-names  as  this, 
seems  to  connect  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  of  Britain  with 
the  Gauls  of  Northern  France,  and  the  Celtic  tribes  of  Northern 
Italy.  We  shall  shortly  give  independent  testimony  to  enforce 
this  view  of  a  colonization  of  the  Southern  parts  of  Britain 
directly  from  the  coasts  of  Gaul.  When  once  this  community 
of  race  is  irrefragably  established,  all  evidence  as  to  the  habits 
and  characteristics  of  the  Celts  in  Qaul  will  be  let  in,  if  neces- 
sary, for  the  present  argument,  as  directly  applicable  to  the  same 
people  in  Britain.  The  older  branch  of  the  Celtic  inhabitants  was 
doubtless  the  Cumbrian,  which,  according  to  the  Triads,  claimed 
the  sovereignty  "  by  the  voice  of  the  country  and  the  people 
according  to  right  and  primeval  rank."  It  would  seem  that  this 
branch,  in  pre- historical  times,  occupied  an  area  extending  frona 
the  isles  of  Britain  to  the  east  coast  of  Italy,  and  were  intruded 
upon  by  the  kindred  race  of  Leleges,  Ligyes,  Ligurians,  or 
Lloegrians,  who  established  their  line  of  occupation  from  the 
Humber-land  of  England,  across  France  to  the  Alps,  the  Tyrol, 
and  the  sea-board  of  Genoa,  and  who  also  found  their  way  to 
tiie  southern  region?  of  Italy  and  Greece.    Thus  it  would  seeai 
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that  the  Gaelic  tribes  of  Albyn  were  the  same  race  as  the  Cam- 
brians, considered  as  distinct  from  the  Lloegrians,  and  that  the 
present  differences  in  the  dialects  of  Wales  and  the  Highlands 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Lloegrians  gradually  absorbed  the 
entire  population  to  the  south  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth,  and 
that  their  dialect  became  the  paramount  idiom  in  the  whole 
country  occupied  by  them. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  above  results,  we  naturally  turn  with 
curiosity  to  the  notices  of  a  cotemporary  historian,  such  as  was 
Julius  Caesar.   He  was  a  shrewd  observer  and  a  truthful  narrator, 
though  of  course  destitute  of  the  aids  of  modern  science,  as  well 
as  of  leisure  and  inclination  for  a  protracted  survey.     However, 
what  he  gives  us  is  full  of  interest,  and  will  be  seen  to  derive  the 
firmest  support  from  topographical  monuments.     He  tells  us 
that  the   maritime  part  of  the  island  was  possessed  by  those 
who  passed  over  from  the  Belgse,  in  Qaul,  for  the  sake  of  plunder 
and  of  hostile  invasion,  and  that  they  were  mostly  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  the  states  from  which  they  originally  came ; 
there  was  an  "  infinite  number**  of  them  ;  their  houses  were  very 
numerous  and  nearly  resembled  those  of  the  Gkiuls,  and  their 
cattle  were  in  great  numbers.     Csesar  thus  tells  us  that  the  sea- 
coast  of  Britain  was  inhabited  by  Belgae  from  the  Continent. 
No  other  writer  has  given  the  same  statement,  but  it  is  confirmed 
from  the  fact  related  by  Ptolemy  and  others,  that  there  were 
British  tribes  or  states  which  had  the  same  names  as  communi- 
ties in  Belgic  QauL     On  the  south  coast  of  Britain  a  tribe  is 
found  named  merely  Belgse,  whose  capital  was  Yenta  Belgorum, 
or  Winchester.     To  the  eastward  of  the  Belgae  was  another  tribe, 
named  Kegni,'  also  Rhemi,  and  to  the  northward  of  both  of  these 
were  the  Atrebatii.     These  are  tribes  nearly  synonymous  with 
Belgic  tribes  in  Gaul.   Dr.  Prichard  thinks  it  very  probable  that 
we  should  be  correct  in  reckoning  all  the  parts  to  the  southward 
of  the  Atrebatii  as  belonging  to  Belgic  Britain.     A  line  so  drawn 
and  prolonged  towards  the  east  and  west  would  join  the  Severn 
and  the  Thames.     Cesar  says  that  the  people  who  inhabited  the 
interior  part  of  Britain  were  produced  in  the  island  itself.     It 
has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  what  this  "  interior  part"  was  meant 
to  designate.   It  is  most  likely  Caesar  implied  the  country  north- 
ward of  the  line  above  marked  out,  which  cuts  off  to  the  south- 
ward all  the  tribes  known  to  have  been  Belgic,  and  of  which  the 
most  northerly  were  the  Atrebatii.     Tacitus  inclined  to  support 
the  same  theory.     After  observing  that  the  Britons  who  lived 
nearest  to  Gaul  resembled  the  people  of  that  country,  he  adds, 
*'  on  a  general  estimate  of  probabilities  it  is  to  be  believed  that 
the  Gauls  originally  took  possession  of  the  neighbouring  coast.*' 
He  then  adds  the  reasons  which  confirmed  him  in  this  opinion : 
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"  The  sacred  rites  and  superstition  of  the  Gauls  are  discoverabld 
among  the  Britons,  nor  is  there  much  difference  in  the  language 
of  these  two  nationa"  This  last  remark  introduces  us  naturally 
to  a  new  and  most  significant  kind  of  testimony  in  support  of 
the  community  of  race  between  the  Belgse  of  Gaul  and  one 
large  section  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  prior  to  the  Teutonic 
infusion.  Dr.  Prichard,  in  his  "Researches  into  the  Physical 
History  of  Mankind,"  notices  that  a  remarkably  uniform  and 
easily  detected  character  pervades  the  names  of  places  in  un- 
doubtedly Celtic  countries.  He  has,  therefore,  taken  the  trouble 
to  make  a  copious  collection  of  local  names  in  Gaul  and  Britain, 
as  well  as  in  other  countries  inhabited  by  colonies  of  Celts,  and 
has  obtained  some  very  important  comparative  results.  The 
most  frequent  components  of  such  local  names  are  dumim^ 
or  dinum  ;  durum,  or  duro  ;  Tnagus  ;  acum;  acuSy  or  iacum. 
Long  lists  are  appended  to  show  the  prevalence  of  names  with 
these  terminations  in  Celtic  and  Belgic  Gaul,  and  in  known 
Celtic  colonies  elsewhere.  Similar  lists  suffice  to  show  the  per- 
petual recurrence  of  like  forms  in  Belgic  Britain,  and  even  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain,  supposed  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
tiie  aboriginal  Britons  mentioned  by  Julius  Csesar.  Upon  this 
investigation  Dr.  Prichard  builds  up  a  most  conclusive  argument 
as  to  the  unity  of  language  throughout  the  Belgic  and  Celtic 
countries  both  in  Gaul  and  Britain.  A  still  more  minute  analysis 
suffices  to  make  it  probable  that  the  ancient  language  common 
to  Gauls  and  Britons  was  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Welsh, 
or  Cymric,  than  to  the  Erse,  or  Gaelic.  The  Welsh  dialect, 
which  appears  to  be  the  relic  of  the  language  of  the  inland 
Britons,  or  Csesar's  aborigines,  is  most  probably  akin  to  the 
dialect  spoken  in  the  parts  of  Gaul  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhone,  and  named  Celtic  Gaul :  the  Cornish,  to  the  idiom  of  the 
Belgffi  who  overran  the  southern  district  of  England,  and  probably 
sought  refuge  in  the  West,  when  the  Saxons  were  extending 
themselves  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  island. 

There  is  little  doubt  at  the  present  day  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Belgic  Gaul  were  genuine  Celts.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed, 
on  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  Caesar's  ''  Commentaries,''  that 
the  Belgae  were  not  Celts  but  Teutons.  The  Britons  were 
imagined,  by  those  who  adopted  this  view,  to  have  emigrated  not 
from  Gaul  but  from  Denmark,  or  the  North  of  Germany.  The 
•evidence  of  language  is,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  decisive 
against  this  opinion.  And,  further,  the  original  Belgse  were 
distinguishable  from  the  Germans  in  many  respects.  They  had 
more  settled  abodes  and  cities  well  known  to  us  by  name,  and 
they  had  with  the  Celts  one  common  religion,  and  submitted 
like  them  to  the  Druidical  hierarchy.     One  of  the  Belgic  tribes 
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were  the  Treviri,  who  preserved  their  ancient  language,  and  con- 
tinued to  speak  it  in  the  time  of  St.  Jerome.  That  father  of  the 
Church,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  noting  linguistic  distinctions,  on 
coming  from  Qaul  to  Qalatia,  in  Asia  Minor,  observed  that  the 
natives  of  the  latter  country  spoke  nearly  the  same  language  as 
that  used  by  the  Treviri  in  the  former.  The  Galatians  are  known 
to  have  come  from  the  remote  parts  of  Celtic  QauL  Hence  the 
language  of  the  Belgae  was  Celtic  and  not  Cerman. 

Thus  we  have  followed  two  diflferent  lines  of  reasoning,  and 
have  been  conducted  by  each  of  them  to  conclusions  that  har- 
monize well  with  each  other.  Following  up  the  stream  of  history 
to  the  earliest  source  in  the  dark  recesses  of  primeval  obscurity, 
we  come,  according  to  one  tale,  to  two  races  named  Lloegrioms 
and  CuTnbrianSj  whereof  the  former  ultimately  prevailed  over 
the  latter :  according  to  the  other  more  palpable  narrative,  we 
come  to  two  races  designated  as  Caulish  fielgse  and  aboriginal 
Britons.  It  is  in  harmony  with  either  historical  version,  that 
Britain  was  colonized  from  the  Continent  by  Celtic  races  pressing 
one  on  the  other,  those  arriving  last  conquering,  but  not  quite 
exterminating,  their  predecessors.  It  is  thus  possible, but  can  never 
be  established  out  of  the  reach  of  controversy,  that  both  these 
narratives  point  to  one  series  of  events  alone.  The  mode  of 
colonization  of  Scotland  by  the  Irish  Scots,  by  the  Caledonians, 
and  by  the  Picts,  as  well  as  of  Ireland  by  emigrants  either  thrust 
out  of  Britain  by  the  Welsh,  or  else  making  their  way  from 
Spain  and  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  affords  a  like  series  of 
interminable  problems  suitable  to  illustrate  the  complexity  of 
the  present  subject,  though  not  directly  related  to  the  argument 
now  in  hand. 

It  is  here  of  some  moment  to  interpose  a  description  of  the 
Celtic  character  and  habits  as  the  most  trustworthy  historical 
monuments  have  handed  them  down  to  us.  It  will  thu» 
ap{)ear  how  far  Mr.  Pike  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  pains  he 
has  been  at  to  establish  the  unadulterated  Celtic  parentage  of 
all  that  is  admirable  in  English  qualities  and  taste&  No  two 
nations  are  said  to  have  been  more  contrasted  in  their  social  and 
political  institutions  than  the  Gauls  and  Germans.  Among  the 
latter  all  the  members  of  the  community  were  freemen  and 
warriors,  wore  the  arms  of  freemen,  and  took  their  place  in  battle 
and  in  the  deliberative  assemblies  of  the  people.  CsBsar  informs 
us  that  throughout  Gaul,  on  the  contrary,  there  were  two  digni- 
fied orders :  the  sacerdotal  order  or  the  Druids,  and  the  knights 
or  military  caste.  "  These  alone,**  says  Caesar,  "  are  held  in  any 
respect — the  common  people  are  regarded  merely  in  the  light  of 
slaves,  and  undertake  nothing  of  themselves,  nor  are  they  ad- 
mitted to  councils.      Many  oppressed  by  debts,  or  by  the  exac« 
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tion  of  excessive  tributes,  or  the  injuries  of  the  powerful,  sur- 
render themselves  into  slavery  under  the  nobles  who  exercise 
over  them  the  rights  of  masters.  The  Druids  manage  all  the 
affairs  of  religion,  public  and  private  sacrifices,  and  are  the  inter- 
preters of  all  divine  things."  No  doubt  the  crouching  and 
reverential  spirit  of  the  race  had  burnt  itself  out  by  its  own 
.  intensity  before  it  gave  birth  to  the  English  people,  or  else  this 
people  could  scarcely  have  owed  to  the  Celts  (as  Mr.  Pike 
insists)  its  being  the  first  in  Europe  to  dispute  the  divine  rights 
of  kinga 

Boldness,  levity,  and  fickleness,  a  want  of  firmness  and  self- 
command,  are  by  the  old  writers  universally  ascribed  to  the 
Qauls  as  their  prominent  characteristics.  Dio  Cassius  says  that 
their  leading  faults  are  expressed  in  these  words  : — to  kou^ov  ri 
SeiXov  Koi  TO  0pa<rif.  All  the  ancient  writers  ascribe  to  the  Qauls 
the  greatest  degree  of  unchastity  and  impurity  in  their  manners. 
Diodorus,  Athenseus,  and  other  writers,  have  preserved  accounts 
of  them  which  indicate  that  they  lived  in  a  state  of  almost  uni- 
versal prostitution,  and  were  literally  devoid  of  all  sense  of 
modesty  or  shame.  The  Britons,  in  particular,  lived  in  a  state 
of  incestuous  concubinage,  described  by  Csesar  as  of  the  most 
abominable  sort  It  is  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Prichard  that 
*'  from  such  customs  we  should  expect  to  find  resulting  the 
greatest  degree  of  physical  and  moral  degradation,  and  we  may 
thus  account  in  part  for  the  great  inferiority  of  the  Celtic  nations 
whenever  they  came  into  collision  with  the  Qermans,  which  ter- 
minated in  a  complete  and  final  subjugation  of  the  former  in 
every  country." 

Before  proceeding  to  review  the  evidence  which  bears  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  invasion  of  England,  properly  so  called,  it  is  proper 
to  state  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  floating  evidence  to  support 
the  view  that,  even  previously  to  the  wholesale  emigration  frooi 
the  shores  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  a  very  considerable  inter- 
mixture of  true  Teutonic  blood  had  been  eflfected.  We  have 
hitherto  stated  the  argument  in  the  form  most  favourable  to  Mr. 
Pika  We  have  admitted  that  the  Belgse  and  their  o£&hoot8 
were  Celts  and  not  Teutons.  We  have  not  even  examined  the 
elaborate  argument  of  Mr.  Adams,  conveyed  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  **  Philological  Society,*'  to  the  effect  that  the  Gothic 
races  were  settled  along  the  northern  sea-board  of  Graul,  and  the 
southern  portion  of  Britain,  at  least  400  years  previous  to  the 
period  generally  assigned  as  the  epoch  of  Germanic  immigra- 
tion into  Britain.  The  argument  is  forcible  in  an  historical 
point  of  view,  but  the  philological  considerations  the  other  way, 
as  has  been  shown,  seem  to  be  insuperable.  However,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Teutons  had  made  their  way  into  this  island  long 
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before  the  immigrations  from  Lower  Germany.  Mr.  Kemble 
notices  that,  as  early  as  the  second  century  Chauci  are  mentioned 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-east  of  Irelaud,  and  (as  he 
says),  although  we  have  only  the  name  whereby  to  identify  them 
with  the  great  Saxon  tribe,  yet  this  deserves  consideration  when 
compared  with  the  indisputably  Celtic  names  of  the  surrounding 
races.  The  Coritani,  who  occupied  the  present  counties  of 
Lincoln,  Leicester,  Rutland,  Northampton,  Nottingham,  and 
Derby,  were  Qermans,  according  to  the  Welsh  tradition  itself. 
Mr.  Kemble  further  points  out  the  high  probability  of  wandering 
Saxons  and  Angles  deserting  at  a  very  early  period  the  wastes 
and  islands  of  the  Elbe,  in  search  of  the  fertile  fields  of  Britain. 
Furthermore,  the  policy  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  at 
the  close  of  the  Marcomannic  war,  had  transplanted  to  Britain 
multitudes  of  Germans,  to  serve  at  once  as  instruments  of 
Roman  power,  and  as  hostages  for  their  countrymen  on  the 
frontier  of  the  empire.  The  remnants  of  this  powerful  confedera- 
tion cannot  but  have  left  long  and  lasting  traces  of  their  settle- 
ment among  us.  Again,  the  celebrated  document  called  Notitia 
utriusque  impeHi,  was  compiled  half  a  century  earlier  than 
the  earliest  date  assigned  to  Hengist.  Among  the  impor- 
tant officers  of  state  mentioned  therein,  as  administering  the 
a£fairs  of  this  island,  is  the  *'  Comes  Littoris  Saxonici  per  Britan- 
nias;"  and  his  government^  which  extended  from  near  the 
present  site  of  Portsmouth,  to  Wells,  in  Norfolk,  was  supported  by 
various  civil  and  military  establishments,  dispersed  along  the  sea- 
board. The  term,  ''Littus  Saxonicum,''  has  indeed  been  explained 
to  mean  rather  the  coast  visited  by,  or  exposed  to  the  ravages  of, 
the  Saxons,  than  the  coast  occupied  by  them.  But,  inasmuch  as 
the  term, ''  Littus  Saxonicum,"  on  the  mainland,  was  that  district 
in  which  members  of  the  Saxon  confederacy  were  settled,  it 
seems  the  most  reasonable  supposition  that  the  **  Littus  Saxonicum 
per  Britannias"  obtained  its  name  in  the  same  way. 

But  by  far  the  most  celebrated  infusion  of  foreign  blood,  prior  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion^  is  that  alluded  to  in  the  Welsh  Triads^ 
in  the  following  terms: — "The  first  invading  tribes  were  the 
Coranians,  or  Coriniadd,  who  came  from  the  country  of  Pwyl. 
They  were  settled  about  the  river  Humber  and  the  shores  of  the 
German  Ocean."  The  mention  of  Fwyl— thai  is,  Poland^  or  "  the 
plains" — seems  to  point  te  a  migration  from  that  part  of  Europe 
occupied  in  early  times  by  a  mixture  of  Sclavonic  and  Teutonic 
tribes.  Whether  or  not  we  are  to  discern  traces  of  their  name 
in  those  of  Cwritni  and  Charudes^  Dr.  Donaldson  thinks  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that  they  were  more  or  less  German,  and 
that  they  came  from  a  district  coterminous  with  that  which  sub- 
sequently supplied  the  swarms  of  Saxons  and  Angles.    If  it  is 
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a  correct  inference  that  the  Rates  Corion^  or  Coritcmorum  of 
the  Itinerary^  is  Leicester,  the  tribe  must  have  extended  their 
settlemeQts  considerably  inland.  In  this  way,  Teutonic  influ- 
ences must  have  been  widely  dispersed.  A  word  or  two  may 
here  be  spared  to  the  rather  ai£Sdent  reproduction  by  Mr.  Pike 
of  the  fiction  which  would  connect  the  Cyrnbri  of  Wales  with 
the  Cvm/merii  of  Homer  and  Herodotus.  Cimmeria  was  the  dark 
and  unknown  coast  of  an  imaginary  ocean,  supposed  to  reach 
from  the  Atlantic,  through  the  Baltic,  to  the  Caspian,  and  thence 
to  the  utmost  East  It  was  enveloped  in  perpetual  fogs,  and 
never  visited  by  the  solar  rays.  Even  in  Strabo's  time,  the  notion 
entertained  by  geographers  was,  that  the  coast  of  the  Baltic 
turned  towards  the  south-east,  and  was  continuous  with  that  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Hence,  in  later  times,  the  countries  on  the 
Baltic  came  to  be  termed  Scythia,  and  the  Danish  inhabitants  of 
the  Cimbric  Chersonese  to  be  confounded  with  Eastern  Scythiana 
The  supposed  affinity  between  the  Cimmerii  and  the  Cimbri  rests 
on  no  other  foundation  than  the  resemblance,  perhaps  accidental, 
of  two  gentile  names.  In  connexion  with  this  semi-mythical  immi- 
gration of  Cora/nicma,  Dr.  Donaldson  makes  a  conjecture  which 
seems  to  reconcile  the  results  of  several  different  lines  of  inquiry. 
He  suggests  that,  whereas  the  Saxons  are  said  to  have  come  over 
in  '*  three  ships,'"  that  is,  doubtless,  in  three  separate  detach- 
ments, of  Jutes,  Angles,  and  Frisians,  or  Saxon  proper,  and 
there  is  the  strongest  reason  for  believing  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
conquest  was  primarily  effected  by  the  two  latter  branches  of  the 
Saxon  race  alone — it  is  probable  that  the  Jutes  invaded  this 
country  long  before  the  rest.  It  is  said  that  the  Jutes,  or  Goths 
from  the  Baltic,  came  at  the  invitation  of  Yortigem,  and  esta- 
blished themselves  in  Kent.  They  referred  the  foundation  of 
their  kingdom  there  to  a  mythical  ^a&,  or  laky  thus  connecting 
themselves  with  the  lak-cevones  of  Friesland.  From  all  this,  it 
is  probable  that  the  Jutes  were  no  other  than  the  Coranians,  or 
Coriniadd,  who  appear  to  have  belonged  to  Jutic  or  Gothic  stock. 
The  only  discrepancy  is,  that  the  former  are  said  to  have  occu- 
pied  the  Humber-land,  the  latter  were  undoubtedly  settled  in 
kent. 

We  now  come  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion,  emphatically  so 
called.  We  need  scarcely  waste  our  space  in  doing  more  than  dis- 
posing summarily  of  the  legends  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  Yortigem, 
Rowena,  and  the  like.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  names  Hengist 
and  Horsa  are  two  synonyms :  the  one  is  the  high-German,  the 
other,  the  Anglian,  or  low-German — name  for  "  a  horse."  The 
*'  white  horse*'  was  the  ensign  of  the  invaders ;  the  Frisians 
called  it  their  Hengist,  and^the  Anglians  their  Horsa. 

The  invaders  of  Britain  from  the  coasts  of  Germany  are  dii^ 
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tribatable  into  a  western  branch  who  colonized  the  southern 
parts  of  England,  and  an  eastern  branch,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
name  of  the  whole  country  and  language,  as  well  as  the  popula- 
tion of  all  the  eastern^  northern,  and  midland  countiea  The 
former  were  called  Saxons,  or  Frisians,  and  inhabited  the  Low 
Countjries,  where  they  were  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  the 
Franks :  the  latter  dwelt  to  the  north-east  of  the  Bhine^  and 
were  distinguished  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  as  the  Ingcevonee,  or 
Angles.  It  has  been  noticed  as  remarkable,  that  though  we  use 
the  a  or  e,  in  writing  our  name  as  Ariglea,  or  English,  we  keep 
the  pronunciation  of  Tacitus,  and  speak  of  our  country  as  Ing" 
land.  In  the  Runic  inscriptions,  the  name  of  this  country  is 
written  Ingland  or  Igla/nd. 

The  first  invasion  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  449,  and  its 
leaders  established  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Kent  The 
sixth,  and  last  invasion,  was  m  549,  when  a  tribe  of  the  Angles 
established  themselves  in  the  district  between  the  Tweed  and  the 
Forth.  As  it  is  the  very  gist  of  the  present  inquiry  to  ascertain 
the  final  relations  established  between  the  Teutonic  invaders  and 
the  Celtic  natives,  it  would  be  begging  the  (question  to  say, 
simply,  that  all  the  natives  who  were  not  dnven  back  into 
the  far- west  were  ruthlessly  exterminated;  a  small  portion, 
being  conciliated  by  treaties  and  alliances.  When  the  Romans 
left  Britain  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  leading 
tribe  in  this  island  was  the  Cambrian,  which  claimed,  among 
other  sovereign  rights,  the  privilege  of  appointing  the  Pen- 
dragon,  or  Commander-in-chief.  It  was  this  tribe  alone  which 
strenuously  and  perseveringly  resisted  the  Oerman  invaders.  The 
Welsh  Triads  tell  us  that  the  whole  brunt  of  the  struggle  fell 
upon  them,  and  that,  after  sustaining  immense  losses  in  battles, 
they  were  driven  into  Cumberland,  Wales,  and  Cornwall,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  whole  British  race  was  either  reduced  to 
slavery,  or  incorporated  in  diflferent  proportions  with  the  intru- 
sive populatioa  The  Saxons  or  Frisians  gradually  pressed  for- 
ward from  the  south,  and  the  Anglians  from  the  east  These 
events  are  described  as  a  gradual  migration  to  this  island  of  a 
large  part  of  the  population  of  Germany  between  Holstein  and 
the  Rhine  :  and,  in  the  time  of  Bede,  the  country  from  which 
the  conquering  intruders  came  was  almost  desolated,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  numbers  who  had  left  their  home&  As  the 
different  tribes  of  the  invaders  pressed  inland,  they  gradually 
approached  a  point  of  convergence.  Hence  the  centre  of  Eng- 
land was  called  Myrcna — the  "  marches,"  or  border-land — and 
in  626  became  the  kingdom  of  Mercia.  It  was  mainly  Anglian, 
but  necessarily  contained  more  of  the  old  ingredients  of  the 
population  than  any  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  coast    For  the 
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greater  was  tbe  extent  of  the  Anglian  dominion,  the  less  was 
the  concentration  of  the  Germanic  inhabitants,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  southern  Saxons,  who  did  not  advance  so  far  inland, 
and,  from  their  greater  proximity  to  the  coasts  of  the  Continent^ 
were  continually  receiving  fresh  reinforcements  from  the  original 
stock.  From  these  causes  it  is  evident  that  the  Anglian  dis- 
tricts were  likely  to  be  more  Celtic  than  the  Saxon  countries 
of  the  south.  Special  investigation  has  shown  this  to  be  the 
fact  This  division  of  England  into  north  and  south,  due  to  the 
different  quarters  on  the  Continent  from  which  the  invasions 
proceeded,  was  carried  out  both  politically  and  ecclesiastically, 
and  has  left  unmistakeable  marks  in  the  popular  dialects  at  the 
present  day.  Dr.  Donaldson  has  touched  on  some  few  prominent 
distinctions  which  he  observed  while  residing  at  different  times  in 
Dorsetshire,  which  represents  the  most  distinctly  Saxon  part  of  the 
old  kingdom  of  Wessex,  and  in  Suffolk,  which  belongs  to  that 
part  of  £ast  Auglia  where  the  Anglian  element  was  the  purest 
In  the  former  dialect,  the  tendency  was  to  retain  the  broad  a, 
and  even  to  substitute  it  for  o  in  certain  cases  as  before  an  r. 
Thus,  the  country  people  always  said  Darset,  Gearge,  etarra,  &c. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  marked  peculiarity  of  the  Anglian  dialects 
to  substitute  o  for  a.  Thus  they  say  londy  mon^  stond,  &a,  for 
land,  man,  stamd.  The  south  Saxons  say,  "  /  geez  ;"  the  East 
Anglians,  '*  I  guiaa,''  The  south  Saxons  give  you  the  full  benefit 
of  the  r,  which  the  East  Anglians  prefer  to  drop  before  another 
consonant  "  We  heard  of  parrtrudges  and  ahurrts  in  Dorset- 
shire, but  the  gamekeepers  of  Suffolk  were  acquainted  only  with 
pattridges  ;  the  parish  clerks  talked  of  the  ckvich  patch ;  and 
the  laundresses  got  up  our  ahuttsJ* 

It  has  been  thought  worth  while  just  to  travel  a  little  out  of 
the  path  of  our  immediate  inquiry,  in  order  to  show  how  the 
very  details  of  the  Teutonic  invasion  of  Britain  have  left  inde- 
lible marks  behind  them  in  the  dialect  of  the  peopl&  Mr.  Pike 
certainly  deserves  credit  for  his  courage  and  originality  in  saving 
his  theory  from  instant  extinction  by  asserting  the  broad  propo- 
sition that  "  language  cannot  tell  us  which  was  the  conquering 
people  and  which  the  conquered."  As  a  proof  of  this,  he  gives 
one  or  two  instances  in  which  deference  to  considerations  of  laws 
of  language  in  defiance  of  the  presence  and  operation  of  other 
equally  well  established  laws  would  lead  to  absurd  results.  ''  If 
the  language  of  the  conqueror  always  prevailed,'^  says  Mr.  Pike, 
*^  we  should  ourselves  speak  Norman-French,  the  French  would 
speak  German,  and  the  Germans  would  speak  Latin.'*  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that,  if  the  language  of  the  conqueror  always  pre- 
vailed, most  of  the  continental  nations  would  be  either  now 
speakmg  half-a-dozen  languages  at  once,  or  would  have  changed 
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tbeir  language  at  least  half-a-dozen  times  in  the  last  three 
hundred  years.  Norraan-French  would  at  one  time  or  other 
have  taken  its  turn  among  us,  German  in  France,  and  Latin  in 
Germany.  But  no  sane  man  has  ever  asserted  that  the  language 
of  either  the  conqueror  or  the  conquered,  or  the  "  race  which 
survives  in  greater  numbers,"  always  prevails.  All  that  is 
asserted  is,  that  where  twp  races  have  come  into  conflict,  and 
the  language  of  one  is  found  to  have  superseded  the  language  of 
the  other,  the  race  using  the  prevailing  language  is,  ccsteris  pari' 
bu8y  most  likely  to  have  been  the  conquering  one  of  the  two. 
This  is  a  very  narrow  proposition,  which  Mr.  Pike  has  neither 
conceived  nor  grappled  with.  Yet  its  irresistible  cogency,  as 
applied  to  the  present  question,  is  such  as  at  once  to  throw  upon 
all  Celtic  advocates  the  onus  of  showing  by  distinct  positive 
evidence  that  the  Celts  have  contributed  more  than  the  smallest 
proportion  of  blood  to  the  formation  of  the  English  people.  What 
kind  of  distinct  positive  evidence  Mr.  Pike  is  in  a  position  to  pro- 
duce, we  shall  see  hereafter.  In  the  meantime,  this  is  a  convenient 
place  to  refer  to  Dr.  Guest's  recent  speculations  in  the  same  field,  in 
which  he  triumphantly  rebuts  thetheoryin  favour  of  aCeltic  origin 
for  the  English  supposedly  deducible  from  the  Celtic  element  in 
the  English  language.  Dr.  Guest,  in  his  paper  on  this  subject, 
published  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Philological  Society"  for 
1851-2,-  tells  us,  that,  if  we  examine  early  history,  we  shall  find 
almost  every  fact  which  presents  itself  opposed  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  English  are  essentially  a  mixed  race,  half  Celtic  and 
half  German.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  he  says,  by  any  one 
who  has  carefully  studied  Bede's  account  of  the  arrival  of  St 
Augustiu  in  Kent,  that  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  who  were  altogether  heathen.  There  is  no  instance  in 
history  where  the  intrusion  of  a  foreign  heathen  element  among  a 
civilized  and  Christian  people  has  extinguished  their  Christianity; 
and  as  Christianity  and  heathendom  seem  to  have  been  respec- 
tively coterminous  with  the  Welsh  and  English  races,  since 
Augustin  charged  the  former  with  not  imparting  the  blessings 
of  Christianity  to  their  neighbours,  it  would  follow  that  the  Eng- 
lish of  that  day  were  descended  from  an  ancestry  purely  heathen. 
This  it  will  be  remembered  was  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, about  150  years  after  the  first  establishment  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdom  of  Kent. 

Again,  says  Dr.  Guest,  if  we  trace  the  growth  and  history  of 
the  different  English  settlements,  we  are  led  to  a  similar  conclu- 
sion. We  see  small  bodies  of  strangers  establishing  themselves 
on  different  points  of  the  coast,  and  after  protracted  and  bloody 
wars,  gradually  advancing  their  borders  and  slowly  driving  the 
natives  from  river  to  river.    In  the  time  of  Ina>  the  Exe  was 
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the  south-western  boundary  of  Wessex.  East  of  this  river  were 
"  Englishmen/'  and  west  of  it  were  "  Welshmen,"  Atbelstane 
drove  the  latter  further  westward,  behind  the  Tamar,  and  in  the 
district  west  of  this  river  their  descendants  have  continued  to 
the  present  day.  As  a  result  of  the  same  causes,  the  two  races 
are  found  in  numerous  localities  along  the  frontiers  of  Wales, 
living  in  close  proximity,  but  still  most  distinctly  separated — 
sometimes  a  mountain,  but  more  generally  (as  at  Oswestry)  a 
brook,  being  the  line  of  demarcation.  Before  proceeding  to 
consider  Dr.  Guest's  philological  reply  by,  anticipation,  to  Mr. 
Pike,  we  may  here  notice,  what  is  observed  by  Mr.  Marsh  in  his 
"  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  English  Language," 
that  there  seems  to  have  always  existed,  during  the  whole  histo- 
rical period,  a  reciprocal  repulsion  between  the  Celts  and  all 
other  European  families  and  their  respective  tongues,  which 
have  intermixed  in  a  less  degree  than  is  usual  between  contigu- 
ous dialects.  This  feeling  of  antagonism  was  particularly  strong 
with  the  Anglo-Saxons  .and  their  immediate  descendants,  and 
it  finds  very  frequent  expression  in  every  age  of  English 
history. 

Mr.  Pike,  who  naturally  wishes  the  argument  to  lean  as  little  as 
possible  on  considerations  of  language,  and  apologizes  (not  without 
reason)  for  being  apparently  discourteous  to  philologists,  though 
he  benignly  admits  that  philology  is  a  "  charming  study,"  tells  us 
that  "  there  is  philological  evidence  to  show  that  Celtic  blood  is 
diffused  over  the  country;  but  there  cannot  be  any  philological 
evidence  to  establish  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  diflFused." 
Now  it  is  no  doubt  possible  to  adduce  a  list  of  Welsh  words 
which  agree  more  or  less  closely  in  form  with  their  sjmonyms  in 
our  own  language,  and  also  a  list  of  names  for  rivers,  mountuns, 
and  the  like  geographical  features  still  retaining  their  British 
appellatives.  If  such  a  phenomenon  necessarily  implied  a  dif- 
fusion of  the  Celtic  race  throughout  the  country,  it  may  be  quite 
true  that,  so  far  as  the  mere  philological  argument  goes,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  establish  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  diffused. 
If,  however,  the  phenomenon  is  quite  explicable  by  the  supposi- 
tion of  other  causes  being  at  work,  and  those  causes  can  be 
shown  to  have  been  really  at  work,  the  mere  presence  of  a  very 
considerable  number  of  Celtic  words  and  names  in  English 
speech  furnishes  no  guide  whatever  to  the  constitution  of  the 
English  race.  It  is  now  an  admitted  principle  that  grammatical 
structure  is  a  much  more  essential  and  permanent  characteristic 
of  languages  than  the  vocabulary,  and  is  therefore  alone  to  be 
considered  in  tracing  their  history  and  determining  their  ethno- 
logical affinities.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  not  grammatically  or 
lexically  identifiable  with  the  extant  remains  ol  any  continental 
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dialect;  but  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  considered  a  homogeneous 
tongue,  it  much  resembles  what  is  called  the  old  Saxon  of  the 
Hdiamd  (a  religious  poem  of  the  ninth  century)  and  the  Frisic, 
both  of  which  belong  to  the  Low  German  or  Saxon  branch  of 
the  Teutonic.  The  British  element  has  not  had  any  perceptible 
influence  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  idiom.  Now  as  to  the  lists  of 
words  used  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  which  have  counterparts  in  the 
Welsh,  it  is  clear  that  a  large  number  of  the  terms  in  question 
must  have  been  introduced  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  from  a  foreign 
source.  The  generally  inferior  culture  of  the  Celtic  and  Qothic 
races  to  the  Latiu  would  afford  a  presumption  that  the  Celts  as 
well  as  the  Germans  had  borrowed  from  the  Romans  such  of  the 
names  for  common  objects  as  are  found  the  same  in  the  Celtic 
and  Anglo-Saxon  tonguea  It  is  even  highly  probable  that  most 
of  the  words  in  question  belong  to  an  earlier  period  of  human 
speech  than  that  of  the  existence  of  any  language  identifiable  as 
distinctly  Celtic,  Gothic,  or  Italia  Again,  the  introduction  of  a 
new  religion  into  a  country,  the  opening  of  new  sources  of  com- 
merce^ and  the  various  influences  which  a  superior  civilizatioa 
exercises  over  the  less  favoured  races  in  the  neighbourhood,  have 
all  a  tendency  to  bring  in  new  terms,  though  probably  unat- 
tended with  any  considerable  admixture  of  a  new  population. 
Dr.  Guest  rests  the  issue  of  the  present  argument  upon  the  answer 
to  the  question — '^Did  any  of  these  influences  act  upon  the 
language  of  our  ancestors  sufficiently  to  account  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  terms  in  question?" 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  the  path  of  social  improvement  would 
naturally  be  an  improved  agriculture.  The  Germans  in  the  time 
of  Tacitus  had  neither  gardens  nor  orchards,  nor  even  a  name 
for  Autumn.  When  Gaul  was  made  a  province,  the  civilizatioa 
of  Rome  was  brought  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  and  the  inter- 
course which  took  place  between  the  Gauls  and  their  German 
neighbours  must  have  had  a  constant  tendency  to  raise  the 
standard  and  to  widen  the  area  of  German  civilization.  We 
need  not  feel  surprised  if  under  all  the  circumstances  such  a 
word  as  harvest  should  take  the  form  of  a  Celtic  compound* 
Similarly,  the  Anglo-Saxon  perw  a  pear,  mor-beam  a  mulberry 
tree,  cyrs-ireow  a  cherry-tree,  &c.,  have  cognate  terms  in  most 
of  the  other  Gothic  dialects.  The  Welsh  words,  per  a  pear, 
cevrios  cherries,  &c.,  make  it  probable  that  the  Latin  forms 
came  into  the  German  dialects  through  a  Celtic  medium.  The 
same  remarks  seem  also  -Xo  apply  to  the  names  given  by  the 
Anglo-Sfiucons  to  the  common  culinary  vegetables ;  pyaa  el  pea, 
(pya  Welsh),  cawl  colewort,  noepe  a  turnip,  &c. 

Next  to  the  improvements  in  social  life,  and  those  which  tend 
to  increase  the  supplies  of  food,  the  arts,  observes  Dr.  Guest, 
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which  are  connected  with  the  science  of  construcjtion  seem  most 
likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  rude  but  intelligent  men  when 
first  brought  under  the  influences  of  a  superior  civilization.  The 
houses  of  the  Germans  must  have  been  of  the  humblest  descrip- 
tion. No  mortar  was  used,  and  the  dwellings  were  scattered 
without  order,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  cottages  of  some  of 
our  English  villagea  Two  or  three  centuries  later  the  Germans 
had  adopted  a  very  different  kind  of  architecture.  When  Julian 
crossed  the  Rhine  in  857,  he  found  villas  and  houses  built  after 
the  Roman  fashion.  That  the  foreign  architects  employed  to 
build  these  villas  should,  together  with  so  many  novelties  of 
construction,  introduce  many  novel  terms,  is  what  we  might  na- 
turally expect  From  the  Roman  remains  at  Treves  (the  seat  of 
the  Treviri  in  Belgic  Gaul),  built  entirely  of  bricks  or  tegulce, 
we  learn  that  the  use  of  Roman  bricks  was  common  in  the 
northern  parts  of  QbmI.  In  Breton  teol  represents  a  word  which 
must  have  been  introduced  into  the  Celtic  dialects  long  before 
the  third  century,  and  its  introduction  into  German  dialects 
(tigle  A.-Saxon,  tegel  Dutch,  ziegel  German),  cannot  with  reason 
be  assigned  to  a  much  later  period.  The  German  phrasesfenster 
a  window,  and  mauer  a  wall,  answering  to  the  Welsh  fenetstyr 
and  mu7',  may  be  importations  of  equal  antiquity.  Similarly 
the  A.-Saxon  duru  a  door,  German  thur,  Icelandic  dyr,  may 
possibly  represent  the  Welsh  and  Breton  dor,  which  has  the 
same  signification. 

By  a  like  course  of  reasoning  Dr.  Guest  has  pointed  out  how 
the  Germans  had  no  fortified  enclosures  before  they  came  into 
contact  with  the  Romans.  They  must,  however,  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  caatella  that  were  built  to  restrain  their  in- 
roads into  the  Roman  provincea  The  word  castel  is  found  both 
in  Welsh  and  Breton,  in  some  of  the  earliest  of  the  German 
MSS.,  and  in  our  A.-Saxon  chronicles.  So  the  gate  which  led 
into  a  city  or  fortress  retained  among  the  Romanized  Celt8  its 
Latin  name ;  porth  Welsh,  vora  Breton.  From  them  it  must 
have  passed  at  a  very  early  time  to  their  neighbours,  port 
A.-Saxon,  poort  Dutch,  p/orte  German,  &a  In  like  manner, 
the  Latin  vallum  must  have  furnished  both  Celts  and  Germans 
with  their  name  for  the  rampart  The  causeways  which  con* 
nected  together  the  Roman  fortresses  were  known  in  the  fourth 
century  by  the  name  of  atratce.  The  word  is  found  both  in  the 
Celtic  and  German  dialects,  and  must  have  passed  into  the  latter 
as  early  as  the  fourth  century.  So  also  mills  were  of  too  obvious 
utility  not  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  early  Germans,  and  water- 
mills  were  of  no  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries.  The  name  for  such  a  mill  in  the 
fourth  century  appears  to  have  been  7ru>lina,  whence,  no  doubt. 
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came  the  Breton  milin,  the  Welsh  mden,  the  Irish  mivlean, 
and  the  A.-Saxon  mylen. 

Probably  these  specimens  will  suffice  of  Dr.  Guest's  conclusive 
argument  to  show  that,  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  words  com- 
mon to  the  Celtic  and  English  races,  we  are  able  to  account  for 
the  phenomenon  of  identity  without  resorting  to  the  theory  that 
the  Celts  contributed  in  any  measurable  degree  to  the  compo- 
sition of  the  English  people.  Of  a  number  of  other  common 
words  we  may  not  yet  be  m  a  position  to  give  so  exhaustive  an 
account.  But  in  such  a  case  it  is  the  only  reasonable  mode  of 
proceeding,  in  accordance  with  the  settled  rules  of  scientific  in- 
quiry, to  keep  the  judgment  in  suspense,  to  refrain  from  multi- 
plying causes  in  a  spirit  of  reckless  extravagance,  and  to  be 
prepared  to  find  the  same  cause  sufficiently  account  for  all  the 
departures  of  the  English  language  from  a  strictly  Teutonic  type 
which  furnishes  so  complete  an  explanation  of  some. 

We  may  now  pass  on  from  the  philological  evidence  to  what 
Mr.  Pike  calls  the  "physical'*  and  "psychical"  evidence.  Consi- 
dering the  means  at  our  disposal  for  comparing  either  the  minds 
or  bodies  of  the  Ancient  Britons  and  Anglo-Saxons  with  those 
of  modern  Englishmen^  it  might  be  anticipated  that  this  part  of 
the  investigation  would,  as  contrasted  with  the  evidence  of  lan- 
guage, be  of  the  smallest  possible  value.  Yet  Mr.  Pike  seems 
specially  attached  to  this  portion  of  his  book,  and  tells  us  in  his 
Preface  that,  "  if  all  the  philological  discussion  were  omitted,  ha 
should  still  have  a  mass  of  evidence  hardly  the  less  powerful  in 
favour  of  his  conclusions."  Our  own  opinion,  in  contradistinction 
to  Mr.  Pike's,  is  that  if  the  philological  part  of  his  book  is  worth 
as  little  as  possible,  the  "physical"  and  "psychical"  parts  are 
worse  than  worthless.  We  say  advisedly  "  worse,"  because  they 
are  just  the  parts  which  will  most  mislead  unprepared  and  casual 
readers.  They  presuppose  little  enough  previous  knowledge  for 
their  comprehension,  they  suppress  all  the  actual  abstruseness 
and  complexity  of  the  several  problems  they  profess  to  handle, 
and  they  satisfy,  by  a  show  of  logical  methods,  a  vulgar  literary 
taste  abhorrent  of  details  and  craving  only  for  what  is  superficial 
and  vagua  The  arguments  here  presented  are  controversial  in 
their  form,  and  profess  to  combat  a  series  of  assumed  popular 
beUefs.  The  propositions  sought  to  be  established  in  the  place 
of  these  popular  beliefs  are  such  as  the  following  : — that  is,  that 
the  Ancient  Britons  and  the  modern  English  had  and  have 
daiker  hair  than  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  modern  Oermans : 
that  the  Ancient  Britons  and  the  modem  English  were  and  are 
taller  and  more  muscular  than  ancient  or  modem  Germans :  that 
the  skulls  appertaining  to  the  Ancient  Britons  and  the  modern 
Euglihh  were  and  are  more  oval  and  long  in  their  shape  than 
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those  of  Teutons  past  or  present  It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth 
while  to  say  a  few  words  on  each  of  these  assumed  tests  of  race, 
if  it  be  only  in  order  to  save  all  future  theorists  from  falling  into 
the  melancholy  slough  which  Mr.  Pike  has  so  laboriously  pre- 
pared for  his  own  immersion. 

With  respect,  first,  to  the  colour  of  the  hair,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say  that  strictness  of  reasoning  seems  utterly 
beyond  Mr.  Pike's  grasp.  He  parades  a  mass  of  conflict- 
ing authorities,  and  does  his  best  to  show  that  though  the 
Britons  were  more  light-haired  than  the  Romans,  yet  they 
were  more  dark-haired  than  the  Gauls  and  Germans.  He  also 
has  been  at  the  trouble  to  notice  the  colour  of  people's  hair  as 
they  pass  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  finds  that  out  of  every 
100  persons  75*2  have  black  and  brown  hair,  21-9  have  yellow 
and  light  hair,  and  2*8  have  red.  That  is  to  say,  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  English  people  in  the  present  day  have  dark 
hair.  This,  probably,  everybody  knows  already.  Now  this 
argument  is  only  good  for  anything  if  the  hair  of  the  Ancient 
Britons  was  never  "  yellow  and  light,"  or,  at  least,  never  except 
in  those  very  rare  and  peculiar  cases  which,  at  distant  intervals, 
disturb  the  uniformity  of  colour  in  hair  among  all  races — includ- 
ing negroes.  Yet  Mr.  Pike  himself  confesses  at  the  close  of  his 
argument,  "  that  the  Ancient  Britons  south  of  the  Tweed  were 
not  an  exclusively  dark-haired  people,  any  more  than  the  Ger- 
mans are  or  were  an  exclusively  fair-haired  people.  The  Welsh 
are  not  exclusively  dark-haired  ;  in  North  Wales  fair  hair  is  by 
no  means  uncommon,  perhaps  less  uncommon  than  in  England ; 
in  South  Wales  red  hair  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  Queen 
Boadicea  herself  is  said  to  have  had  a  profusion  of  very  light 
hair,  which  descended  below  her  waist"  These  considerations 
quite  entitle  Mr.  Pike  to  say  that  no  argument  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  English  people  can  be  based  on  fiie  colour  of  the  Celtic 
and  Teutonic  heads.  They  justifv  him  in  turning  round  on  the 
imaginary  champions  of  the  popular  belief  and  telling  them  that, 
inasmuch  as  hair  of  all  colour  is  found  scattered  about  promis- 
cuously among  Celts,  Teutons,  and  English,  the  colour  of  the 
hair  can  tell  us  nothing  whatever  about  the  race.  But  Mr.  Pike 
is  not  entitled  to  seize  hold  of  the  bludgeon  he  has  just  wrested 
out  of  the  hands  of  his  opponents,  and  force  us  to  believe  that 
"  the  difiTerence  between  the  Germans  and  Britons  was  and  is  a 
difference  of  proportion,  and  that  difference  would  probably 
appear  most  conspicuously  upon  a  comparison  of  the  number  of 
people  with  black  or  unquestionably  brown  hair  in  the  different 
nations."  Either  the  colour  of  the  hair  is  a  safe  guide  to  follow 
or  it  is  not :  if  it  be  not  a  safe  guide  for  his  adversaries,  it  is  not 
a  safe  guide  for  Mr.  Pike  himself. 
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We  may  here  just  state  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr 
that  the  colour  of  hair  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  as 
to  the  permanency  of  physical  characters  in  general.  The  ancient 
Germans  are  said  originally  to  have  had  universiUly  yellow  or  red 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  in  short,  a  strongly  marked  "  xanthous''  con- 
stitution. "This,"  says  Niebuhr,  "has  now  in  most  parts  of 
Germany  become  uncommon.  I  can  assert  from  ray  own  obser- 
vation^ that  the  Germans  are  now  in  many  parts  of  their  country 
far  from  a  light-haired  race.  I  have  seen  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  assembled  in  a  large  room  at  Frankfort-on-the- Maine, 
aad  observed  that,  except  one  or  two  Englishmen,  there  was  not 
an  individual  among  them  who  had  not  dark  hair.''  This  would 
$erve  to  show  that  if  it  be  not  improbable  that  England  has  been 
exposed  to  similar  climatal  changes  with  Germany,  the  hair  of 
English  people  may  have  progressively  changed  from  light  to 
dnrk  simultaneously  with  that  of  Germans,  and  thus  the  very 
prevalence  of  dark  hair  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  would 
be  an  indication  of  a  Teutonic  origin  for  the  people. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  what  is  called  the  xanthous,  or 
red  and  light-haired  variety,  springs  up  out  of  every  black-haired 
race.  Many  of  the  Russians  are  light-haired,  though  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Sclavonian  nation  is  of  the  melanous  or  dark  variety. 
The  Laplanders  are  generally  of  the  dark  complexion,  but  certain 
races  allied  to  them  are  xanthous.  Many  of  the  northern  Tun- 
gusians,  or  Mantschu  Tartars,  are  of  the  xanthous  variety,  though 
the  majority  of  this  nation  are  black-haired.  It  is  remarkable 
that  though  the  Gauls  are  universally  described  by  the  ancients 
as  a  fair,  blue-eyed,  yellow-haired  people,  and  there  is  a  great 
intermixture  of  Nortnem  German  races  in  the  present  popula- 
tion of  France,  yet  the  French  are  far  from  a  very  fair  people. 
Black  hair  is  in  the  middle  provinces  of  France  more  frequent 
than  very  light.  From  the  average  number  of  admissions  in 
some  hospitals  in  Paris,  it  would  appear  that  a  chestnut  colour 
was  the  most  frequent  hue  of  the  hair. 

In  applying  what  he  considers  the  test  of  **  stature  and  propor- 
tions/' Mr.  Pike  falls  again  into  exactly  the  same  abyss  as  before. 
Under  the  guise  of  upsetting  some  assumed  popular  notions 
about  the  superior  strength  and  muscularity  of  the  ancient 
Teutons  when  contrasted  with  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  he  attempts 
to  help  forward  surreptitiously  his  own  argument  another  step. 
His  view  seems  to  be  that  a  sufficient  number  of  bad  arguments 
one  way  go  to  make  up  one  good  one  the  other  way.  It  is 
rather  true^  that  where  all  the  arguments  adduced  on  either  side 
are  of  the  poorest,  the  question  has  not  yet  been  argued  at  all. 
Thus  Mr.  Pike  can  say,  with  the  best  possible  reason,  that  modern 
opinions,  as  those  of  Dr.  Enox  and  M.  Esquiros,  bearing  on 
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the  relative  stature  and  mnscnlanty  of  the  ancient  Celts  and 
Teutons,  exhibit  no  small  diversity.  This  is  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  want  of  precision  of  the  old  authorities,  who 
were  more  occupied  in  expressing  their  surprise  or  alarm  at  the 
size  and  ferocity  of  all  the  northern  nices,  including  Oaiils, 
Britons,  and  Germans,  than  in  minutely  comparing  them  with 
each  other.  It  would  be  possible  to  produce  quite  as  many  pas- 
sages in  proof  of  the  Gtermans  being  distinguished  by  tall  stature, 
robust  form,  and  immense  limbs,  as  of  the  Celts  possessing  the 
like  peculiaritiea  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  invalidate  every 
argument  that  professes  to  be  based  on  such  distinctions  betweeo 
Celts  and  Teutons.  Among  these  arguments  is  that  which  Mr. 
Pike  himself  endeavours  to  prop  up  upon  the  ruins  of  the  some- 
what shadowy  opponents  he  professes  to  overthrow.  None  of 
the  evidence  adduced  from  any  quarter  whatever,  justifies  Mr. 
Pike's  concluding  comment  on  this  part  of  theinquury,  that  "the 
balance  of  evidence  is  clearly  against  our  descent  from  the 
Teutons,  if  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  true  Germans."  Where  there 
is  an  internecine  conflict  between  all  the  evidence,  or  rather, 
where  there  is  no  evidence  one  way  or  the  other  which  will  bear 
close  inspection,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  "balance  of 
evidence"  can  be  affected  in  the  minutest  degree.  So  far  as  our 
feelings  might  be  allowed  momentary  play,  our  inclination  is 
rather  to  resent  Mr.  Pike's  summary  affiliation  of  the  people  of 
England  to  the  Celts  on  the  ground  of  their  muscular  propen* 
sities.  The  Gauls  in  the  third  century  have  been  already  shown 
to  have  had  the  closest  affinity  to  the  Celts  of  Britain,  and  the 
following  is  a  notice  of  the  physical  qualities  of  the  Gauls  that 
most  impressed  Ammianus,  a  soldier  of  Constantius,  whose  armies 
were  chiefly  stationed  in  Gaul : — 

"  The  Gauls  are  almost  all  tall  of  stature,  very  fair,  and  red-haired, 
and  horrible  from  the  fierceness  of  their  eyes,  fond  of  strife,  and 
haughtily  insolent.  A  whole  band  of  strangers  would  not  endure  one 
of  them,  aided  in  his  brawl  by  his  powerful  and  blue-eyed  wife,  espe- 
cially when,  with  swollen  neck  and  gnashing  teeth,  poising  her  huge 
white  arms,  she  begins,  joining  kicks  to  blows,  to  put  forth  her  fists, 
like  stones  from  the  twisted  strings  of  a  catapult.  Most  of  their 
▼oices  are  terrific  and  threatening,  as  well  when  they  are  quiet  as  when 
they  are  angry.  They  are,  as  a  nation,  very  fond  of  wine,  and  invent 
many  drinks  resembling  it,  and  some  of  the  poorer  sort  wander  about 
with  their  senses  quite  blunted  by  continual  intoxication." 

It,  no  doubt,  would  be  a  cursed  fate  to  be  driven  to  admit  our 
descent  from  the  stock  doomed  to  produce  a  nation  of  dreamy 
metaphysicians,  realistic  painters,  and  indelicate  poets,  or  suck 
contemptible  births  of  humanity  as  Luther,  Ruoens,  Handel, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Lessing,  Kant,  Humboldt,  Bunsen  ;  bat  the 
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picture  of  the  forefathers  whose  claims  Mir.  Pike  advocates  are, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  not  more  attractive,  and  we  almost  fear  the 
women  of  England  will,  in  this  matter,  too  precipitately  allow 
their  sympathies  to  anticipate  the  natural  guidings  of  their 
reason. 

The. "balance  of  evidence,*'  having  been  thus  pretty  well 
inclined  the  right  way,  Mr.  Pike  goes  on  to  present  us  with  his 
argument  from  '^  head-forms ;"  in  order  to  make  the  said  balance 
topple  completely  over.  With  the  skill  of  a  practised  controver- 
sialist, Mr.  Pike  has  thrust  his  most  infirm  argument  in  the 
fore-front  of  the  hottest  battle,  and  bestowed  a  care  upon  its 
elaboration  which  is  not  altogether  disproportioned  to  its  weak- 
ness. The  argument  that  Mr.  Pike  would  wish  to  construct,  and, 
if  he  would  prove  anything  whatever,  must  construct,  is,  that  all 
true  Celts  had  "  long,  oval "  skulls,  and  all  true  (^erms^ns  had 
shorter  and  roimder  skulls  ;  that  the  generality  of  Englishmen 
have  heads  more  nearly  allied  to  the 'form  presented  by  the 
Celts,  than  to  that  presented  by  the  Qermaus ;  and  therefore 
such  Englishmen  (being  the  generality  as  aforesaid)  as  possess 
the  longer  and  more  oval  form  of  skull  are  descended  from  Celts, 
and  not  irom  Teutona  This  is  the  rigid  form  in  which  any  avail- 
able proposition  on  this  subject  must  alone  be  stated,  and,  according 
to  which,  if  good  for  anything,  it  must  abide  a  rigorous  test  It 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  Mr.  Pike  neither  affirms  these  pro- 
positions in  their  integrity,  nor  gives  for  any  one  of  them  aught 
but  the  most  vacillating  proof,  or  show  of  proof.  He  will 
not  venture  so  much  as  to  affirm  that  all  true  Celts  had  long 
and  oval  skulls.  He  tells  us  that  "'  however  ancient  a  number 
of  British  skulls  might  be,  there  are  long  skulls  found  among 
them ;  however  recent,  there  are  short  skulls."  He  is  compelled, 
by  an  account  of  the  chambered  tumuli  in  France,  furnished  by 
Dr.  Thurnam,  to  admit  that  "the  short-headed  people  were 
mixed  with  the  long-headed  people  in  Graul  at  a  very  early 
period."  "  The  Cymric  head  is,  according  to  all  the  evidence,  of  a 
long  oval  form ;  but  there  have  been  found,  though  in  far  smaller 
numbers,  in  anicient  British  burying-places,  skulls  of  the  short, 
oval  form."  In  fact,  it  comes  simply  to  this,  that  a  long,  oval 
form  of  skull  is  no  necessary  mark  of  a  Celt.  It  may  l^  true 
or  not  true  (because  the  evidence  from  ancient  barrows  is  of  the 
most  slender  and  unsatisfactory  description)  that  most  Celts  had 
long  heads,  and  most  Teutons  round  heads.  But  neither  all 
Celts  noTsJl  Teutons  were  so  marked.  Hence  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  accidental  conformation  of  skull  in  any  particular  case 
is  due  to  ninety- nine  causes  other  than  the  one  of  the  owner 
having  be  Teuton  or  a  Celt  Most  gentlemen  of  the  Jewish 
persuasion  in  London  wear  black  liats;  a  few  we^ir  white  ones. 
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In  either  case  the  distinctive  mark  is  not  due  to  their  being  Jews, 
but  to  their  being  gentlemen,  or  Englishmen,  or  (the  least  likely 
cause  of  all)  because  they  like  it  So  with  the  next  proportion, 
that  the  German  heads  were,  at  and  before  the  time  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  invasion,  "  short  and  round."  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Kke 
that  in  Anglo-Saxon  burying-places,  though  there  are  some  skulls 
found  which  do  conform  to  the  North  Germanic  type,  the  greater 
number  differ  from  that  type  in  nearly  the  same  points  in  which 
many  ancient  British  skulls  differ  from  it  There  is  a  respectable 
amount  of  evidence  producible  to  show  that  in  the  present  day 
German  skulls  are  shorter  and  rounder  than  English.  But  we 
need  not  point  out  how  very  far  even  this  admission  leaves  us 
from  the  conclusion  that  modern  Englishmen  and  (Germans  have 
not  diverged  from  one  and  the  same  type.  We  have  already 
given  a  suflScient  specimen  of  the  way  m  which  Mr.  Hke  goes 
about  to  establish  the  universality  of  his  propositions,  and  he 
will,  perhaps,  be  content  by  our  allowing  to  him  that  he  has 
made  out  a  prima  facie  case  to  suggest  the  possibility  that 
more  modem  Englishmen  have  long  oval  heads  than  modem 
Germans  have,  and  there  is  some  little  ground  for  supposing  that 
the  Celts  may  have  differed  from  the  Germans  in  a  similar  way. 

All  students  of  ethnology  are  aware  that  the  form  of  the 
skull  is  always  held  to  be  a  determinate  mark  of  distinction 
in  race.  But  to  make  use  of  it  for  any  more  serious  purpose 
than  that  of  bolstering  up  a  tottering  theory,  it  is  at  least  in- 
dispensable that  the  specimens  examined  should  be  sufficiently 
numerous,  the  mode  of  measurement  tolerably  precise,  and  the 
history  of  the  skulls  in  question  properly  explored.  The  logical 
reader  of  Mr.  Pike's  work  must  judge  for  himself  whether  the 
numl>er  of  skulls  alleged  to  be  found  in  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon 
barrows,  and  made  the  subject  of  experiment  are  sufficient  to 
establish  the  laws  contended  for.  These  laws  are  in  still  greater 
jeopardy  when  the  evidence  is  confessedly  at  times  self-destruc- 
tive, and  when  it  is  as  often  as  not  left  in  considerable  uncertainty 
whether  the  skulls  examined  belonged  to  tme  Anglo-Saxons  or 
their  British  wives  and  families,  as  to  the  existence  of  which  do 
rational  opponent  of  Mr.  Pike  has  the  smallest  doubt 

The  measurement  of  the  skull  for  purposes  of  genealogical 
classification  is  a  matter  of  far  greater  nicety  and  difficulty  than 
a  cursory  reader  of  Mr.  Pike's  book  might  suppose.  In  order  to 
form  a  correct  :idea  of  the  varieties  in  the  shape  of  the  head 
which  are  peculiar  to  individuals  or  to  races,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  every  part,  and  to  compare  all  the  different  aspects 
which  the  skull  presents.  The  basis  of  the  cranium,  the  vertical 
figure,  the  profile,  and  the  front  view  are  all  relevant,  and  must 
be  used  in  combination  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  available 
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result.  The  three  great  distinctions  of  skull-form  are  those  which 
characterize — 1,  the  European  and  Western  Asiatic  nations,  and 
which  has  been  termed  the  symmetrical  or  oval  form ;  2,  the 
negro  of  the  Qold  Coast,  and  termed  the  narrow  and  elongated 
skull ;  3,  the  Turanian  races,  and  termed  the  broad  and  square- 
faced  skull.  These  different  forms  have  also  been  named  respec- 
tively the  European,  the  Ethiopic,  and  the  Mongolian  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  ovideal,  the  prognathous,  and  the  pyramidal.  The 
most  celebrated  mode  of  measurement  is  that  known  as  the 
ascertainment  of  the  "  facial  angle,"  suggested  by  Professor 
Camper.  Blumenbach  found  this  mode  defective  in  many  cases, 
as  where  he  observes,  "  I  have  now  before  me  the  cranium  of  a 
negro  from  Congo,  and  one  of  a  Pole  from  Lithuania,  in  which 
the  facial  angles  are  nearly  equal ;''  and  again,  '^  There  are  two 
negro  skulls  in  my  possession  presenting  very  different  facial 
angles,  but  in  all  other  respects  so  much  alike,  that  they  evidently 
appear  to  belong  to  the  same  race  of  men."  In  consequence  of 
this  Blumenbach  introduced  a  new  way  of  examining  skulls  for 
ethnological  purposes,  by  which  it  is  rendered  possible  to  obtain 
at  one  view  the  greatest  number  of  characteristic  peculiarities. 
This  is  called  the  "  vertical "  method,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  facial  angles  and  lines  adopted  by  Camper  and  others.  The 
third  way  of  examining  the  skull  is  that  recommended  by  Pro- 
fessor  Owen,  which  depends  on  a  precise  view  of  the  basis  of  the 
skulL    It  is  said  that  the  relative  proportions  and  extent,  and  the 

{peculiarities  of  formation  of  different  parts  of  the  skull  are  more 
ully  discerned  by  this  mode  of  comparison,  than  by  any  other  method. 
When  the  number  of  obstacles  to  a  fair  comparative  estimate  of 
skull-forms  is  thus  borne  in  mind,  Mr.  Pike's  readers  will  scarcely 
rest  content  with  being  asked  to  accept  an  important  and  novel 
theory  of  race  upon  a  superficial  view  of  a  limited  number  of  mixed 
skulls  which  relates  nothing  more  about  them  than  that  some  are 
long,  and  others  short,  or,  as  Mr.  Pike  prefers  to  have  them  called, 
some  "  dolichocephalic"  and  others  **  brachycephalia" 

We  have  said  nothing  hitherto  of  what  seems  to  be  the  most 
tenderly  cherished  hobby  of  Mr.  Pike — that  is,  his  alleged  dis- 
covery of  a  close  affinity  between  the  early  Britons  and  the 
ancient  Greeka  Except  for  the  purpose  of  theorizing  upon  the 
natural  history  of  theories,  and  tracing  their  development  from 
the  early  blossom  to  the  full-grown  fruity  it  would  be  to  no  pur- 
pose whatever  to  accompany  Mr.  Pike  in  his  rapid  vagaries, 
indeed,  we  have  done  our  best  to  cut  so  much  of  bis  ground  from 
under  him,  that  there  is  little  now  left  to  work  upon.  He  has 
given  us  several  pages  of  words  tolerably  well  resembling  each  other 
in  the  Welsh  and  Greek.  We  have  already  shown  that  this, 
even  if  the  list  be  ever  so  long  and  unimpeachabloi  is  no  guide 
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whatever  to  oommunity  of  blood  within  historical  times.  The 
influence  of  one  or  more  foreign  languages  upon  either,  as  in  the 
case  of  Latin  upon  Celtic  and  Qothic,  the  mode  in  which  all 
language  seems,  in  spite  of  Professor  Max  Miiller,  to  originate, 
namely,  by  onomatopeia,  the  use  of  common  words  in  Osntial 
Asia  before  separation  from  the  Aryan  stock,  are  severally  caisei 
fully  adequate  to  account  for  an  identical  vocabulary,  even  of 
considerable  length,  in  any  two  European  languages.  Again, 
Mr.  Pike  has  once  more  used  his  historical  weapons  and  bran- 
dished the  old  fiction  of  the  Cymbri  of  Wales  having  directly 
proceeded  from  the  Cimmerians  on  the  borders  of  the  Black 
Sea.  We  have  already  shown  the  source  of  this  confusion  to 
have  been  the  vague  and  inaccurate  notions  of  geography 
possessed  even  by  the  most  critical  travellers  and  historians  of 
the  old  world.  The  arguments  from  hair,  stature,  and  skull- 
forms,  we  trust  have  been  set  in  their  true  light  and  rendered 
just  as  applicable,  and  no  more^  to  the  relation  of  Celt  to  Greek, 
as  to  that  of  Celt  to  English,  and  English  to  German. 

In  the  last  portion  of  Mr.  Pike's  work  he  enters  upon  what 
he  would  have  regarded  as  a  minute  psychological  analysis  of  the 
English  and  German  character,  with  the  view  of  showing  that 
the  diflferences  between  the  two  are  solely  due  to  the  ineffaceable 
lines  of  distinction  between  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  races.  In 
any  case  the  argument  could  come  to  very  little,  because  our 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  Celts,  as  opposed  to  the  Germans,  is 
chiefly  derived  from  Roman  writera,  who  said  very  much  the 
same  of  both,  and  often  confused  the  two.  Thus,  the  very  most 
Mr.  Pike's  argument  can  establish  is,  that  the  German  race 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent  has  developed  in  different 
ways,  and  that,  among  an  infinitude  of  other  equally  probable 
causes,  this  difference  may,  by  possibility,  be  connected  with  the 
intermixture  of  Celtic  blood  in  the  people  of  England.  This 
is  certainly  not  a  very  satisfying  conclusion  to  present,  and  yet 
it  is  the  very  most  that  all  Mr.  Pike's  labours  will,  in  the  opinion 
of  any  reasonable  man,  amount  to.  We  cannot  dismiss  the 
subject  without  noticing,  first,  that  whatever  differences  may 
exist,  in  fact,  between  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  of  modem 
Germany,  they  are  all  fully  to  be  accounted  for  by  causes  quite 
independent  of  race ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  actual  differences 
between  the  national  character  on  either  side  are  by  no  means 
of  the  kind  and  magnitude  Mr.  Pike  supposes. 

Every  philosophical  historian  knows  what  is  due  to  the  occu- 
pation of  an  insular  territory  for  a  thousand  years.  The  security 
of  the  national  borders,  the  remoteness  of  friends,  the  immunity 
from  foes,  the  development  of  a  mercantile  and  belligerent  navy, 
the  stimulus  to  self-reliance  on  the  one  hand^  and  to  promoting 
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intercourse  witli  neighbours  ia  defianoe  of  natural  buriers  on 
the  other,  all  tend  to  give  a  very  special  directbn  to  the  fortunes 
and  temperament  of  the  people.  This  direction  will  be  all  the 
more  distinctly  expressed  if,  through  their  accidental  relations 
with  the  adjoining  Continent^'the  islanders  do  not  content  them- 
selves ^ith  passiug  a  solitary  and  indolent  existence ;  but,  while 
secure  at  home,  are  led  to  mix  themselves  up  with  every  political 
and  social  movement  abroad.  Such  has  been  the  position  and 
circumstances  of  the  English  people  from  the  times  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.  The  peculiarities  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  if  pro- 
perly attended  to,  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  predict  a  special 
nistory  for  the  English  people  distinct  from  that  of  all  other  peopla 
The  opposition  of  the  barons  to  King  John,  and  the  resis^ 
tance  of  the  Norman  kings  to  the  Papal  assumptions  suffi* 
cieotly  declare  the  embryonic  existence  in  the  nation  of  a 
nucleus  for  resistance  and  independent  self-assertion.  The 
Barons  sided  with  the  Saxons  against  the  King,  and  the 
people  sided  with  the  King  against  the  priesta  The  only  solu- 
tion in  either  case  was  an  armed  compromise,  and  thence  resulted 
an  omtnization  of  individualism,  of  which  the  normal  outlet  was 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  show  how 
at  times,  when  that  safety-valve  became  closed,  other  more 
hazardous  machinery  supplied  its  place,  till  the  right  of  syste- 
matized opposition  to  authority,  only  oontrolled  by  the  claims  of 
order  and  good-feeling,  has  become  the  most  cherished  possession 
of  the  English  people.  Of  course  these  influences  had  a  corre- 
sponding play  in  literature,  science,  religion,  and  social  life ;  while 
the  nautical  habits  of  the  people  favoured  the  growth,  as  they 
always  do,  of  democratic  feelings,  and  increased  to  £m  inordinate 
amount  the  national  wealth.  Surely  in  this  brief  review  of  the 
q>ecial  mode  in  which  English  history  has  developed  itself,  fully 
sufficient  reasons  for  all  the  phenomena  have  disclosed  them- 
selves  without  resort  to  any  extravagant  hypothesia  If  it< 
be  true  (as  is  here  maintained)  that  the  heart  and  core 
of  the  English  stock  is  Teutonic  and  not  Celtic,  it  would  be 
equally  maurvellous  if  Teutons  in  England  had  followed  a  career 
exactly  parallel  ¥rith  Teutons  in  Qermany.  It  cannot  be  essen- 
tial to  unity  of  race  that  every  branch  of  the  parent  stock  should 
originate  the  same  literature,  should  evolve  duplicate  or  triplicate 
heroes,  or  preserve  to  all  time  identical  tastes  ai)d  tendencies. 
No  union  of  influences  and  conglomerate  causes  needs  such  deli- 
cate adjustment  as  that  which  ever  and  anon  results  in  the  pro- 
duction of  creative  intellects  and  a  notable  literature.  New 
discoveries,  a  war  of  indepeudence,  religious  zeal,  political  con- 
flicts, international  and  colonial  relations,  as  well  as  climatal 
variiitions  and  a  certton  contagious  enthusiasm  of  genius^  radiating 
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in  ever- widening  eircles  round  a  few  leading  minds,  are  only  a 
few  of  the  many  circumstances  on  the  bappy  juncture  of  which 
alone  epochs  of  national  greatness  depend.  If  one  of  such  influ- 
ences be  absent,  ordiflFerent,  or  present  in  greater  or  less  intensity, 
a  Rubens  may  take  the  place  of  a  Shakspeare,  Luther  of  Milton, 
Goethe  of  Byron,  and  Kant  of  Coleridga 

For  it  is  transparent  at  a  glance  how  different  have  been  the 
external  fortunes  of  the  Teutons  in  (Jermany  from  those  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  England.  The  political  life  of  the  former  was 
based,  in  every  city,  on  the  fallen  framework  of  the  later  Roman 
empire,  the  feudal  system  regulated  with  a  rigorous  particularity, 
elsewhere  unknown,  the  whole  social  scale  and  the  laws  of  suc- 
cession to  property.  The  German  father-land  was  the  arena  of 
every  great  European  war,  and  all  access  to  the  sea,  necessarily 
of  the  most  limited  extent,  was  shut  off  with  fatal  facility  by 
jealous  neighbours  or  rancorous  foes.  That,  in  spite  of  all  these 
natural  disadvantages,  the  Teutonic  race  in  Germany  has  in  every 
department  closely  rivalled,  and  in  some  actually  eclipsed,  their 
Anglo-Saxon  competitors  occupying  an  island  like  England, 
enriched  with  the  choicest  favours  of  fortune,  and  starting  from 
a  social  and  political  vantage-ground  of  the  rarest  promise,  is 
one  of  the  most  impressive  facts  in  the  history  of  European 
civilization.  If  it  be  a  distinguishing  glory  of  the  English  race 
that  they  have  made  so  much  of  their  advantages,  it  is  surely  no 
mark  of  an  alien  progeny  that  the  Gennans,  with  none  of  these 
advantages,  have  made  so  much  of  themselves.  For  it  is  in  a 
very  different  spirit  from  that  of  Mr.  Pike  that  we  would  contrast 
the  products  of  English  and  German  cultura  To  our  mind 
England  has  learnt,  and  has  yet  to  learn,  little  less  from  Germany 
than  Germany  from  her.  It  is  not  by  selecting  out  of  the  mass 
of  German  metaphysicians  the  most  dreamy  and  tortuous, 
that  the  nation  can  be  convicted  of  haziness  in  conception,  or 
want  of  precision  in  reasoning.  Rather  is  it  true  that  they  are 
a  nation  of  thinkers ;  that  their  secondary  works  betray  more 
acumen,  more  refined  delicacy  of  appreciation,  a  more  charming 
and  inimitable  appropriateness  of  expression,  as  well  as  a  greater 
freshness  of  perception  than  the  very  few  treatises  on  mental 
science  we  hold  to  be  our  first ;  that  for  some  ideas  and  mental 
habits,  such  as  those  of  unwearied  verification,  unappeasable 
scepticism,  and  an  unsparing  devotion  to  abstract  thought,  we 
are  so  much  indebted  to  German  stimulus  and  rivalry  that,  but 
for  them,  we  should  probably  be  without  any  one  of  these  mental 
habitudes  at  this  day. 

Any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  German  poetry  will  feel  a 
softened  commiseration  for  Mr.  Pike  when  he  tells  us  that 
'*  with  the  exception  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Germany  has  pro- 
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duced  scarcely  a  poet  of  European  reputation ;  and  even  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  great  as  they  were,  owed  not  a  little  to  their  study 
of  Shakspeare.^'  The  period  during  which  Germany  has  had  a 
literature  is  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  That  within  that 
time  two  poets  should  have  emerged^  such  as  those  so  considerately 
excepted  from  the  sweeping  indictment,  might  be  some  consolation 
to  the  Teutonic  family  abroad  for  not  producing  many  more.  The 
truth  is  that,  within  the  brief  period  of  German  literature,  the  cele 
brity  of  German  poets  of  the  second  and  third  order  is  probably 
far  greater  all  over  Europe  than  that  of  more  than  four  or  five  of 
all  the  poets  who  have  illuminated  the  whole  four  centuries  of 
literary  effort  in  England.  Indeed,  the  Germans  are  a  nation  of 
poets,  and  can  hardly  use  their  marvellous  language  without 
handling  some  suggestive  metaphor,  or  combination  of  imagery, 
or  luminous  trope,  which  are  the  very  soul  of  poetry,  and  pro- 
foundly touch  the  fancy  and  feelings  of  all  who  come  into  con- 
tact with  them. 

In  one  passage,  which  a  stern  sense  of  justice  alone  forbids  us 
passing  over,  Mr.  Pike  expresses  his  ill-concealed  contempt  for 
what  he  regards  as  the  characteristic  proneness  of  the  Teutonic 
nations  to  revel  in  the  indulgence  of  the  emotion  of  *'  wonder." 
This  habit  apparently  presents  itself  to  Mr.  Pike  as  little  better 
than  an  alarming  and  pitiable  symptom  of  national  idiotcy.  ^*  On 
the  contrary,  it  requires  a  very  powerful  stimulus  to  excite  the 
wonder  of  an  Englishman ;  and  when  anything  decidedly  new 
is  presented  to  him,  he  devotes  little  time  to  mere  wonder,  but 
ponders  the  question  of  utility."  If  Mr.  Pike  wished  to  point 
out  the  characteristic  difference  between  French  and  German 
modes  of  thought,  he  would  have  achieved  a  certain  clumsy  sort 
of  success.  It  is  true  that  whereas  the  Teutonic  races  have  been 
ever  encroaching  further  on  the  regions  of  the  invisible  and  the 
infinite,  and  constantly  re-stating  the  problems  of  the  universe 
in  terms  more  and  more  comprehensive  and  exhaustive,  French- 
men have  been  rather  content  to  confine  their  activity  to  working 
out  these  problems  and  presenting  the  elaborate  performance  in  the 
most  systematized  and  attractive  dress.  So  far  as  Englishmen, 
too,  have  aspired  to  do  no  more  than  this,  they  are  entitled  to 
all  Mr.  Pike's  praises  or  reproaches.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the 
great  utilitarian  philosophers  of  England,  any  more  than  their 
transcendentalist  rivals,  have  had  any  lack  of  appreciative  awe  as 
they  stood  face  to  face  with  the  inexplicable  marvels  above  and 
around  them.  The  most  accomplished  of  positivists  does  not 
owe  his  power  and  skill  to  having  learnt  to  despise  or  underrate 
the  mysteries  of  life  and  being ;  but  having  travelled  to  the 
farthest  limits  of  human  experience,  he  finds  the  desert  lengthen- 
ing as  he  goes,  and,  almost  distraught  by  the  ineffable  revelation. 
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he  comes  back  a  more  sombre  man,  prepared  to  work  out  his 
little  day  in  finding  out  such  narrow  trutns  as  alone  lie  within 
the  ken,  and  doing  such  beneficent  works  as  best  promote  the 
happiness,  of  man.  It  is  only  out  of  such  dearly  bought  ex* 
perience  tbat  the  sublimest  genius  can  ever  be  bom.  Because 
the  German  people,  in  unison  with  all  the  mightiest  Englishmen, 
mingling  reverence  with  criticism,  and  criticism  with  reverence, 
thus  courageously  venture  to  approach  the  profoundest  secrets 
of  nature,  and  either  unravel  or  bow  before  them^  we  hold  that 
in  these  sister  clans  of  the  great  Teutonic  household  are  bound 
up  the  fortunes  of  human  knowledge  and  the  destinies  of  the 
human  race. 

In  immediate  connexion  with  these  remarks  we  may  notice 
that  Mr.  Pike  seems  to  have  quite  overlooked  how  fatal  to  his 
argument  is  the  example  of  the  French.  If  there  is  any  highly 
civilized  people  in  Europe  who  indisputably  are,  in  part,  of 
Celtic  origin,  the  French  are  that  people.  They  have  had  a 
settled  government  and  a  fixed  language  for  as  long  a  period  as 
the  English,  and  far  longer  than  the  Germans.  They  have  had 
a  sea-coast  most  favourable  for  nautical  adventure,  and  have 
occupied  a  comer  of  Europe  not  readily  assailable  by  marauding 
foes.  Their  country  has  been  equable  in  cUmate  and  exuberant 
in  fertility.  Yet  the  very  language  of  the  people  testifies  against 
them  how  poor  and  wortnless  have  been  their  productions  in  the 
regions  of  thought  or  creative  energy.  Two  or  three  pretty 
dramatists,  a  few  really  great  jurists  and  mathematicians,  one 
and  another  plagiarist  metaphysician,  and  some  terribly  destmc- 
tive  iconoclasts,  are  all  the  intellectual  progeny  of  the  representa- 
tive Celts  of  Europe.  It  would  probably  be  easy  enough  to 
account  for  this  dearth  of  thought  and  power  among  a  people 
really  gifted  with  exquisite  sensibility  and  acuteness  of  percep- 
tion without  falling  back  upon  a  theory  of  race.  But  the  instance 
of  the  French  is  sufficient  to  damp  the  enthusiasm  of  all  be- 
lievers in  the  superior  intellect  of  races  of  Celtic  origin.  If  it  is 
denied  that  the  French  are  Celts,  it  will  at  least  be  admitted 
that  the  evidence  for  the  completeness  of  the  Teutonic  usurpa- 
tion of  England  by  Jutes,  Anglo-Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans  is 
infinitely  superior  in  strength  to  any  that  can  be  product  in 
favour  of  a  complete  extirpation  of  all  the  Celtic  and  Belgic 
Oauls  by  the  Franks. 

It  has  thus  appeared  that  whatever  conspicuous  traits,  either 
in  their  character  or  history,  may  be  found  to  distinguish 
Englishmen  from  Germans,  these  are  no  greater  than  are  readily 
to  be  explained  by  patent  geographical,  political,  and  physical 
differences^  wholly  independent  of  considerations  of  race.  The 
practical  sciences  may  have  been  more  largely  cultivated  and 
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more  successfully  applied  among  a  people  like  the  English, 
forced  to  vanquish  their  isolation  by  stupendous  energy  and,  by 
highly  economized  modes  of  production  and  distribution,  to 
adapt  their  barren  territory  to  the  wants  of  a  growing  popula- 
tion. The  continental  branch  of  the  Teutonic  stock  may,  through 
other  circumstances,  have  had  their  energies  diverted  from 
economical  enterprise  and  political  struggles  to  the  regions  of 
pure  thought  and  etherealized  fancy.  The  work  of  either  branch 
is  equally  necessary,  equally  hard,  equally  glorioua  At  every 
point  the  two  natioas  will  do  well  to  keep  up  assiduous  commu- 
nication with  each  other,  and  to  freshen  themselves  by  contact 
without  abating  their  originality.  It  is  probable  that  the  past 
history  of  the  two  ramifications  of  the  great  Teuton  family  re- 
presents but  the  sturdy  birth-throes  of  a  far  more  resplendent 
future.  In  the  new  world,  at  least,  those  two  diverging  lines 
have  become  again  blended  into  one  under  more  hopeful  auspices 
than  any  that  the  effete  political  machinery  of  Europe  can 
afford.  There,  too,  they  have  entered  into  no  fictitious  union 
with  the  indigenous  races  of  Ireland  and  of  France,  and  there, 
at  least  in  some  distant  day,  may  yet  be  witnessed  a  veritable 
apotheosis  of  manhood,  through  the  supplement  of  all  that  may 
be  lacking  to  the  Teuton  by  the  admixture  of  the  Celt. 


Aet.  IV, — The  Abb^  Lamennais  on  Dante. 

La  Divine  Com^die,  traduite  et  prSc^d^e  d*une  Introduction 
8UT  la  vie,  la  doctrine,  et  lea  muvrea  de  Domte,  CEuvres 
Posthumes  de  F.  Lamennais,  public  selon  le  vgbu  de 
Tauteur  par  E.  D.  Forgnes.  Paris :  Didier  et  Cie.,  Libraires- 
Editeurs.     1862. 

AMONG  the  posthumous  works  of  the  Abb^  Lamennais,  there 
is  a  prose  translation  of  the  "  Divina  Commedia,"  to  which 
is  prefixed  a  long  and  elaborate  commentary  on  the  life,  doctrine, 
and  works  of  Dante.  This  introduction  is  distinguished  by 
much  vigour  and  originality  of  thought,  and  by  remarkable 
beauty  of  style,  while  it,  at  the  same  time,  displays  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  great  Florentine  poet,  and 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  It  is, 
in  many  respects,  the  best  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
"  Divina  Commedia,'"  that  has  yet  appeared  ;  and  as  it  is  but  little 
known  in  this  country,  some  account  of  it  may  not  be  unaccept^ 
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able  to  the  large  class  of  readers  who  are  students  and  admirers 
of  that  immortal  poem.  The  Abb^  Larnennais  was  well  qualified 
to  be  a  successful  commentator  on  Danta  In  early  youth 
he  had  been  attracted  by  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  the 
"  Divina  Commedia  ;*'  it  continued  to  be  a  favourite  study  of 
his  manhood;  and  its  translation  into  French  prose  formed 
the  employment  and  solace  of  his  later  years ;  when,  after  the 
coup  dAat  of  1851,  he  had  retired  from  the  world,  despairing 
of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  disappointed  with  the  results 
of  his  life-long  struggle  for  civil  and  ecclesiastical  freedom. 
There  is  a  striking  resemblance,  in  many  points,  between  the 
character  of  Dante  and  that  of  Larnennais,  and  in  the  incidents 
of  their  lives  a  considerable  similarity  may  also  be  traced. 
Both  were  distinguished  by  vigorous  and  original  genius,  great 
independence  of  miud,  a  certain  sternness  of  character,  an  in- 
tense hatred  of  meanness,  oppressioo,  and  falsehood,  and  a  warm 
love  of  truth,  nobleness,  and  freedom.  Both  were  masters  of 
the  learning  of  their  age.  Both  denounced  the  corruptions  and 
abuses  of  the  Papacy  in  strong  and  indignant  language.  Both 
failed  in  securing  the  triumphs  of  those  political  principles  to 
which  they  were  devoted  ;  and  both  suflFered  for  their  consistent 
and  dauntless  adherence  to  their  own  convictions.  Dante  was  a 
fugitive  and  a  wanderer  during  a  great  part  of  his  life,  and  died 
in  exila  Lamennais,  after  receiving  the  title  of  the  last  Father 
of  the  Church  for  his  masterly  defence  of  its  claims,  sacrificed 
all  his  hopes  of  preferment,  and  separated  himself  for  ever  from 
the  Romish  communion,  as  soon  as  he  became  convinced  that 
there  is  a  necessary  and  everlasting  antagonism  between  the 
doctrines  and  claims  of  the  infallible  churchy  and  the  progress  of 
the  human  race  in  knowledge  and  freedom.  Of  course,  no 
equality  of  genius  can  be  claimed  for  Lamennais.  His  light 
must  pale  and  dwindle  before  the  immortal  splendour  that  sur- 
rounds the  memory  of  the  great  Italian.  But  he  was,  never- 
theless, an  able  and  a  noble-hearted  man,  whose  works  have  left 
an  indelible  impress  on  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
and  he  was  admirably  qualified  for  the  task  of  translating  the 
"Divina  Commedia"  and  commenting  upon  it  His  translation 
we  do  not  intend  to  notice,  as  it  cannot  possess  much  interest 
for  the  English  reader.  But  that  is  by  no  means  the  case  with 
the  long  and  brilliant  dissertation  on  the  life,  doctrine,  and  works 
of  Dante,  which  is  prefixed  to  it,  and  to  which  we  now  invite 
attention. 

The  poem  of  Dante  constitutes  an  epoch  in  itself.  It  depicts 
with  marvellous  power  the  statue  of  society  and  of  the  human 
mind,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  most 
civilized  country  in  Europe,  at  the  time  when,  after  a  long  sleep 
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disturbed  by  terrible  dreams,  the  world  awakening  seemed  to  have 
a  presentiment,'  in  the  midst  of  darkness  already  less  dense,  of 
its  distant  destinies,  and  when  Italy,  aided  by  fortunate  circum- 
stances, began  to  free  herself  from  the  fetters  of  barbarism. 
There  were  signs  of  the  dawn  of  another  era,  unknown  as  yet, 
but  full  of  hope.  But  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  rightly 
comprehending  this  age  of  Dante — this  era  between  two  civiliza- 
tions—owing to  its  complex  character  and  strange  mixture  of 
different  elements ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  the  greater  necessity 
for  closely  examining  it  in  its  origin  and  successive  phases.  The 
ages  which  followed  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  are 
generally  represented  as  a  period  during  which  the  dissolution 
of  society  was  complete ;  and  the  new  civilization  which  suc- 
ceeded is  commonly  believed  to  have  been  raised  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  old  solely  by  the  renovating  power  of  Christianity.  This 
is  the  ordinary  view  of  the  vast  changes  which  took  place  among 
the  western  nations  from  the  fourth  century  downwards.  But  it 
is  only  partially  correct  Christianity  did  indeed  produce  a  strong 
reaction  against  the  sensual  materialism  which  was  universal  in 
Rome,  and  had  spread  to  her  most  distant  provinces.  It  gave  a 
powerful  and  salutary  impulse  to  humanity.  But  it  is  no  less 
true  that  the  races  whose  repeated  blows  prostrated  the  effete 
empire  of  Rome,  possessed  an  energy  and  a  plenitude  of  life, 
which  formed  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
people  whom  they  conquered,  and  which  were  capable,  under 
proper  direction,  of  producing  the  noblest  results. 

Amidst  all  the  degradation  that  marked  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire,  there  were  still  preserved  precious  elements  of 
civilization.  The  progress  of  philosophy,  from  Thales  to  the 
school  of  Alexandria,  had  enlarged  the  sphere  of  thought; 
science,  literature,  the  fine  arts,  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
monuments  of  the  past ;  and,  if  genius  was  extinct,  teaching  at 
least  perpetuated  the  knowledge  of  principles,  rules,  and  tech- 
nical processes ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  necessities  of  life 
maintained  the  practice  of  agriculture,  of  trades,  of  navigation, 
and  of  a  vast  commerce  facilitated  by  the  magnificent  roads 
whose  remains  we  still  admire.  Strange  to  say  also,  while  public 
morality  had  deteriorated,  the  science  of  morals  had  been 
elevated  and  purified  by  the  writings  of  Seneca,  Epictetus, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and  especially  by  those  of  Cicero,  who  by  the 
single  phrase,  ckaritas  humani  generis,  pronounced  for  the 
first  time,  had  revealed  quite  a  new  world,  in  whose  development 
we  are  assisting  even  now.  The  science  of  law,  too,  had  received 
a  scientific  constitution  which  gave  a  firm  basis  to  civil  so- 
ciety. An  administration,  wise  and  regular  in  its  forms,  and  in 
general  strictly  observant  of  the  principles  of  law,  though  occa- 
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sionally  rendered  oppressive  by  the  vices  of  individuals,  governed 
the  State,  united  the  different  parties  in  it,  and  became,  at  a 
later  period,  the  model  upon  which  to  renovate  civilization 
buried  under  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  society  that  Christianity  took  root,  introducing 
a  truer  and  nobler  system  of  morality,  and  placing  above  every- 
thing love,  the  summary  and  perfection  of  the  law.  This  spirit 
of  love  is  the  characteristic  of  Christianity,  the  peculiarity 
which  distinguishes  it  in  the  development  of  humanity.  How- 
ever, in  the  very  bosom  of  this  regenerating  movement,  two 
elements  simultaneously  made  their  appearance — ^a  dogma  cor- 
responding to  an  obligatory  belief,  and  a  priestly  hierarchy,  the 
conservators  of  that  dogma  and  the  judges  of  all  questions  relat- 
ing to  it,  legislators  of  worship  and  of  discipline — that  is  to  say, 
authorities  at  ouce  spiritual  and  temporal  in  the  new  society 
which  had  just  l>een  constituted.  From  this  state  of  matters 
flowed  several  important  results.  The  priesthood,  necessarily 
composed  of  men,  could  not  escape  from  the  conditions  of  human 
frailty.  It  had  a  tendency  to  increase  both  in  power  and  in 
riches.  The  dogma,  withdrawn  from  the  examination  and  judg- 
ment of  reason,  and  imposed  by  authority,  was  the  principle  of 
their  power;  the  dogma,  therefore,  necessarily  assumed  in  the 
eyes  of  the  priesthood,  and  through  them  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  a  constantly  increasing  importance.  Soon,  morality  was 
subordinated  to  it  The  official  creed  became  the  principal,  the 
only,  means  of  salvation.  But  also  disputes,  divisions,  schisms, 
persecuting  haired,  entered  into  the  new  society  and  rent  its 
unity.  The  ambition  of  ecclesiastical  preferment,  too  often  tbe 
inroad  of  intrigues  and  violence,  added  to  the  disorder ;  and 
riches,  luxury,  covetousness,  and  sensuality,  produced  a  state  of 
corruption  among  the  clergy  against  which  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  declaimed,  and  the  first  germs  of  which  St  Paul  himself 
points  out  with  a  painful  foreboding.  Such  was  the  state  of 
things  when  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians  took  place.  These 
lasted  for  six  centuries,  and,  like  an  ever-rising  tide,  overflowed 
the  fairest  provinces  of  Europe.  They  introduced  among  the 
conquered  populations  new  civil  and  political  elements,  but  no 
virtue.  Things  went  on  from  bad  to.worse  by  the  gleam  of  the 
sword  and  the  fire.  The  world  seemed  approaching  its  end 
Material  destruction,  which  may  always  be  repaired,  was  by  no 
means  the  worst  scourge  of  their  invasions.  All  perished  toge- 
ther— property,  laws,  institutions,*  education,  science,  arts,  even 
language.  It  was  darkness  on  the  earth.  Everywhere  there 
was  unbridled  violence,  cruelty,  treachery,  the  deliberate  breach 
of  promises  and  oathai,  crimes  of  all  kinds,  manners  at  once 
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coarse  and  dissolute,  differing  only  from  those  which  they  suo^ 
ceeded  in  that  there  was  no  veil  to  their  hideous  deformity. 

The  barbarian  nations  indeed — indifferent  to  doctrine,  and 
but  feebly  attached  to  the  vague  beliefs  which  they  hctd  brought 
from  the  bosom  of  their  forests-— easily  adopted  the  religion  of 
those  they  bad  conquered.  The  chief  declared  his  conver- 
sion, and  his  followers  were  led  to  baptism  as  cattle  are 
led  to  the  drinking  trough.  But  they  remained  as  before, 
fierce,  treacherous,  greedy,  and  sensual ;  and  society  was  trans- 
formed after  their  image.  Cbarlemi^e — ^a  man  of  lofty 
genius — strove  for  a  while  with  some  degree  of  success  to  lift 
society  from  the  abyss  into  which  it  had  fallen.  But  the  time 
had  not  yet  come,  and  his  work— entirely  personal — died  with 
him.  Evil  became  again  paramount  It  was  the  reign  ot 
force  and  of  perpetual  war.  At  a  later  period  the  spirit  ot 
liberty  awakened  with  the  establishment  of  the  Italian  re- 
publics, and  the  long  struggle  between  the  popes  and  emperors 
of  Germany  led  to  the  study  of  law,  which  was  the  first  bond 
by  which  the  new  society  attached  itself  to  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tion. The  Crusades,  the  discovery  of  the  writings  of  Cicero, 
Boethius,  and  other  eminent  authors  of  antiquity,  and  the 
arrival  of  artist-colonies  who  fled  into  Italy  from  Constantinople, 
to  avoid  the  persecutions  of  the  Iconoclasts,  also  added  new 
elements  favourable  to  the  nascent  civilization.  Night  was  still 
upon  the  earth,  but  a  narrow  gleam  of  light  on  the  horizon 
heralded  the  approaching  dawn.  The  spirit  of  the  Qospel,  the 
spirit  of  love,  had  doubtless  much  to  do  with  the  onward  hopes 
and  impulse  which  was  thus  banning  to  agitate  the  human 
mind.  But  theological  Christianity — Christianity  submitted  to 
priestly  authority  and  determined  by  it— did  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  contribute  to  social  progress,  but  became,  on  the  contrary, 
a  source  of  new  disorders  and  fresh  calamities,  by  the  discords, 
the  implacable  persecutions,  the  atrocious  wars,  which  it  caused, 
through  the  ambitious  pretensions  of  the  priestly  body,  the 
avarice  of  its  members,  and  their  constant  striving  for  power  and 
dominion.  Italy  took  the  lead  of  all  other  nations  in  the 
general  onward  movement  of  society.  Then  the  Renaissance  dates 
— ^in  the  south,  from  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  the 
Second ;  in  the  north,  from  the  League  of  Lombardy.  That 
great  national  League  marks  the  origin  of  political  and  civil 
freedom,  by  the  assertion  of  a  right  equally  opposed  to  the 
feudal  right  of  force,  and  to  the  right  divine,  as  proclaimed  by 
the  hierarchy.  In  that  union  of  the  Italian  republics,  we  recog- 
nise the  principle  since  named  the  sovereignty  of  the  peopla 
The  seeds  of  freedom  were  then  sown ;  and  from  that  time,  howi- 
ever  long  might  be  the  contest  between  liberty  and  despotism ; 
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■whatever  might  be  the  viscissitudes  of  the  strife,  it  was  certain 
to  end  by  the  triumph  of  the  people,  by  their  achieving  the  right 
of  self-government,  and  ceasing  to  belong  to  a  single  individual 
and  to  his  descendanta  The  epoch  of  Frederick  the  Second, 
although  he  failed  in  his  struggle  against  the  Papacy,  was  no 
less  an  epoch  of  renovation  fruitful  in  mighty  resulta  It  coincides 
with  the  birth  of  these  great  schools  of  jurisprudence^  whose  per- 
severing efforts  resultea  in  the  ruin  of  the  theocracy,  and  in  the 
foundation  of  the  independence  of  the  civil  power.  The  same 
epoch  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  vulgar  tongue :  the  living  lan- 
guage opposed  to  the  dead  language  of  Papal  Borne— another 
mighty  sign  of  liberation.  Thence  sprung  this  awakening  of 
thought,  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  research,  and  discussion.  Com- 
merce also  established  relations  between  the  East  and  the  West^ 
which  extended  the  circle  of  thought,  polished  the  manners  and 
dissipated  the  prejudices  of  the  western  nations,  and  developed  a 
taste  for  the  fine  arta  Hence  arose  the  marvels  of  architecture 
at  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Venice,  and  the  foundations  of  modem 
painting  by  Cimabue  and  Giotto,  speedily  succeeded  by  those 
incomparable  artists  whose  works  have  never  since  been  equalled. 
Dante  occupies  nearly  the  middle  of  this  great  epoch,  so  full 
of  life  and  promise,  but  also  for  that  very  reason  agitated  by 
violent  commotions.  War  was  everywhere,  between  the  Pope 
and  the  Emperor,  between  the  clerical  and  civil  power,  between 
feudal  tyranny — personified  in  some  monsters  of  vice  and  cruelty 
— and  the  spirit  of  liberty  fermenting  in  the  bosom  of  the 
people,  between  rival  republics,  between  factions  in  each  republic. 
Men  marched  towards  the  future  over  a  field  of  battle,  with 
all  the  ardent  passions  of  the  combat,  but  with  a  marvellous 
faith  and  a  devotion  which  no  suffering  and  no  sacrifice  could 
discourage.  They  seemed  urged  onwards  along  the  path  which 
they  knew  not  by  a  sort  of  divine  inspiration.  Their  times  of 
hope  and  of  instinctive  action  are,  after  all,  the  greatest,  the  best, 
days  of  humanity.  Therefore  do  they  remain  indelibly  impressed 
upon  the  memory  of  mankind,  who,  from  century  to  century,  with 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  monuments  which  they  have  bequeathed  to  us, 
contemplate  with  admiration  these  gigantic  memorials.  The 
*'  Divina  Commedia"  is  one  of  these  memorials.  It  sums  up,  as  it 
were,  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages  before  they  are  swallowed  up 
in  the  abyss  of  the  past.  An  atmosphere  of  melancholy  envelopes 
the  whole  poem.  There  are  cries  of  desolation,  tears,  ineffable 
griefs,  even  the  joy  itself  is  full  of  sadness  ;  we  seem  assisting  at 
a  funeral  ceremony ;  we  seem  to  hear,  around  a  coffin,  the  service 
for  the  dead  in  some  old  cathedral  clad  in  mourning.  And  yet 
a  breath  of  life,  the  breath  which  is  to  renew  under  a  more  per- 
fect form  that  which  is  extinguished,  breathes  along  the  vaults 
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and  naves  of  the  vast  edifica  The  poem  is  at  once  a  tomb  and  a 
cradle;  the  magnificent  tomb  of  a  world  which  is  vanishing 
away ;  the  cradle  of  a  world  about  to  spring  into  existence ;  a 
portico  between  two  temples,  the  temple  of  the  past,  and  the 
temple  of  the  futura  In  it,  the  past  deposits  its  beliefs,  its  ideas, 
its  science^  as  the  Egyptians  buried  their  kings  and  their  sym- 
bolical goUs  in  the  temples  of  Thebes  and  Memphis.  To  it  the 
future  brings  its  aspirations,  its  genius  enveloped  in  the  swad- 
dling bands  of  a  nascent  language  and  of  a  splendid  poetry ; 
mysterious  infant  who  draws  from  two  breasts  the  milk  which  bis 
lips  imbibe— sacred  tradition  and  profane  fiction,  Moses  and  St. 
Paul,  Homer  and  Virgil ;  that  look  turned  towards  Oreeoe  and 
Kome  already  announces  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  and  the  others 
who  will  follow ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  thirst  for  enlightenment, 
the  burning  desire  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  universe,  presages  (JaUlea  Night  is  still  upon  the 
earth,  but  the  splendours  of  dawn  begin  to  paint  the  horizoa 

Such  are  the  reflections  made  by  Lamennais  upon  the  general 
bearing  and  tendency  of  the  principal  facts  of  history  during  the 
long  period  which  extends  from  the  extinction  of  the  Roman  re- 
public down  to  our  own  times,  with  the  view  of  enabling  his  readers 
more  thoroughly  to  understand  the  character  of  the  work  of 
Dante  in  connexion  with  that  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. But  as  that  work  is  also  deeply  influenced  by  the  inmost 
nature  of  the  poet^  by  his  opinions,  passions,  personal  likings  and 
dislikings,  and  the  events  of  his  chequered  career,  he  next  pro- 
ceeds to  give  a  summary  of  the  life  of  the  great  Florentine. 
The  events  of  that  life  are,  however,  so  well  and  generally  known 
that  we  need  not  follow  him  through  his  eloquent  account  of  the 
patrician  birth  of  Dante  ;  his  early  love  for  Beatrice ;  his  pro- 
found and  extensive  studies  in  literature,  theology,  philosophy, 
and  the  natural  sciences ;  his  eminent  services  to  his  native  city ; 
his  elevation  to  the  office  of  Prior,  the  highest  dignity  in  the  gift 
of  the  republic  ;  his  unjust  sentence  of  banishment  and  death  ; 
his  subsequent  wanderings  ;  his  maintaining  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  University  of  Paris  a  thesis  de  quolibet  against  the  literary 
champions ;  the  composition  of  his  great  poem,  and  his  other 
works^  poetical  and  political ;  his  residence  at  Verona,  Luoca^  and 
other  cities  of  Italy ;  his  deep  desire  for  repose ;  and  his  final 
settlement  and  death  at  Ravenna.  We  cannot,  however,  resist 
the  temptation  of  quoting  the  paragraph  which  concludes  the 
narrative  of  that  grand  and  melancholy  life : — 

"  Thus  lived  m  suffering  and  poverty,  thus  died  in  exile,  he  whose 
name  can  never  die.  His  fate  recals  that  of  Homer,  Tasso,  Camoena, 
and  Milton.  It  is  not  without  payment  that  genius  is  accorded  to 
man  ;  and  if  we  knew  the  price  which  must  be  paid,  who  would  find 
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his  soul  sufficiently  Rrm  to  accept  that  formidable  gift,  and  would  not 
rather  say,  like  Christ,  *  Transeat  d  me  !*  They  speak  of  glory,  but 
which  of  them  would  have  been  able  to  enjoy  that  glory  if  she  had 
cast  her  rays  over  the  grave  that  was  to  receive  him  full  of  agony  ? 
The  vulgar  Rnd  in  that  agony,  I  know  not  what  secret  compensation  in 
the  barren  joys  of  cpratified  pride.  They  know  not  that  the  greats 
the  elevation  attained  by  these  mighty  spirits,  the  more  they  distrust 
themselves,  the  farther  they  feel  themselves  from  that  splendid  ideal 
which  they  contemplate,  which  they  will  never  realize.  They,  even 
they,  are  the  consecrated  victims  of  humanity,  whose  progress,  in 
different  degrees,  is  bound  up  with  their  sacrifice.  A  voice,  internal, 
powerful,  irresistible,  calls  to  them — *  Go  !'  aud  they  go  ;  *  Aacend  to 
Calvary !'  and  they  ascend.** 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the  views  of  the  Abb^  Lamennais 
with  regard  to  the  works  and  doctrines  of  Dfmte.  The  earliest 
works  of  Dante  were  canzoni  and  sonnets,  whose  chronological 
order  we  cannot  now  establish  with  certainty.  They  belong, 
both  in  form  and  substance,  to  a  species  of  poetry  whose  origin 
and  character  it  is  necessary  to  examine  briefly,  because  a  correct 
knowledge  of  these  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  proper  compre- 
hension of  the  whole  work  of  the  great  Ghibelhne  poet  The 
earliest  poetry  was  devotional,  consisting  of  hymns  to  the  gods. 
Such  were  the  Yedas,  and  the  chants  of  Orpheus  and  Musseus; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  we  find  man,  by  a  spontaneous 
impulse  of  bis  being,  first  borne  towards  Ood  and  afterwards  to 
the  study  of  himself  and  of  nature — to  the  celebration  of  her 
wonders  and  mysteries,  and  of  his  own  feelings  and  passions,  and 
especially  to  that  of  love,  the  most  powerful  and  universal  of 
them  all  In  later  times  we  perceive  the  hymn  occasionally 
mingling  with  this  poetry  of  love — a  fusion  taking  place  in  the 
mysterious  depths  of  the  soul  between  the  human  and  the  divine 
love.  With  the  gradual  development  of  thought,  what  was  at 
first  instinct  becomes  doctrine,  and  at  length  a  philosophy  of  love 
arises  separated  from  the  senses-- though  the  poetry  which  depicts 
it  borrows  from  them  its  images  and  language — whose  object  is 
symbolized  under  the  form  of  an  ideal  woman,  varying  among 
different  nations  and  at  different  epochs  according  to  their 
religious  ideas,  manners,  and  genius.  Such  was  the  origin 
among  the  Orientals  of  the  Sulamite  in  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
the  Diotim^  of  the  Banquet  of  Plato — where  Socrates  recounts 
how  he  was  by  her  initiated  into  the  doctrine  of  celestial  love — 
the  Zuleika  and  Leila  of  the  Arabs,  and  many  other  similar 
types  among  the  Persians.  After  the  Crusades,  too,  the  influence 
of  this  traditional  naysticism  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  poetry 
of  the  nations  of  Europe,  where  it  is  to  be  found,  even  in 
England,  in  some  of  the  sonnets  of  Shakespeara    The  mystic 
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ftTmbolisin  of  Dante  and  of  his  contemporaries  is  complicated 
and  blended   with  another  symbolism,  corresponding   to  the 

folitical  passions  of  the  parties  which  then  divided  Italy — the 
mperial  or  Ghibelline  party,  and  the  Guelph  or)Pontifical  party — 
and  to  the  general  hatred  inspired  by  the  ambition,  pride,  and 
avarice  of  the  Roman  see,  and  by  its  manifold  corruptions,  which 
attained  thoir  height  during  the  sojourn  of  the  popes  at  Avignon. 
Thus  the  symbols  of  pure  love,  of  divine  love,  became  the  symbols 
of  a  S3cret  religious  and  political  doctrine ;  the  language  took 
new  meanings,  unknown  to  the  vulgar  and  understood  only  by 
the  adepts.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  this  while  reading  the 
enigmatical  sonnets  of  the  Qhibelline  poets  of  the  epoch  of  Dante, 
such  as  Guide  Cavalcanti,  Lappo  Gianni^  Guittone  d'Arrezzo^ 
CSone  Baglione,  Cino  da  PistoXa,  and  Giglio  LeHi  Under  mys- 
terious, but  mutually  understood  forms  of  expression,  the^e fedeli 
cPamore^  as  they  termed  themselves,  communicated  to  each  other 
their  thoughts,  their  hopes,  and  their  fears,  pursuing  the  policy 
of  the  Ghibelline  party,  and  aiding  in  different  degrees  in  the 
development  of  the  vast  conspiracy  formed  in  the  Middle  Ages 
against  papal  Rome,  which  resulted  in  the  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  letters  of  Petrarch  and  his  eclogues, 
'  and  those  of  Boccaccio,  leave  no  doubt  upon  this  subject  What- 
ever  besides  was  the  multiplicity  of  doctrines  and  of  different 
associations,  the  same  spirit  is  everywhere  visible,  with  the  same 
precautions  of  language.  The  metaphors  of  the  Apocalypse, 
the  pagan  fictions  of  Tartarus  and  of  Elysium,  furnish,  alter- 
nately, images,  of  whose  meaning  none  of  the  initiated  could  be 
ignorant  The  Pope  is  the  old  serpent ;  his  reign  the  visible 
reign  of  Satan  and  his  rebel  angels ;  the  martyrs  clothed  in  white 
robes,  demanding  justice  on  their  persecutors  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  of  the  ILamb,  are  the  victims  of  the  Inquisition  ;  Rome, 
the  seven-hilled  city,  is  the  prostitute  seated  on  the  watery 
Babylon,  the  haunt  of  unclean  beasts,  whose  certain  downfall^ 
celebrated  by  shouts  of  joy  and  of  vengeance,  is  anxiously 
waited  for. 

Such  a  complication  of  vague  allegories,  of  expressions  in«> 
tentionally  obscure,  not  only  imparts  a  certain  drjmess  and  stiff- 
ness to  the  Ghibelline  poems,  but  often  transforms  them  into  a 
sort  of  cipher,  now  unintelligible,  and  which  will  probably  always 
remain  so,  especially  in  what  relates  to  the  politics  of  the  period. 
The  philosophical  symbolism  did  not  require  the  same  precaution  ; 
and  we  shall  presently  find  that  Dante  himself  furnishes  most 
useful  explanations,  not  only  for  the  understanding  of  his  earlier 

Kems,  but  also  for  that  of  the  "  Divina  Commedia^"  without 
wever  by  any  means  dissipating  all  its  obscurities. 
Among  the  early  works  of  Dante  the  "  Vita  Nuova"  oontaius 
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the  history  of  the  poet's  love  for  Beatrice,  from  his  first  sight  of 
her,  when  she  was  but  nine,  and  her  boy-lover  ten  years  old,  to 
her  premature  death  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty.  The 
lively  and  constant  passion  with  which  Beatrice  had  inspired 
him,  seems  after  her  decease  to  vibrate  between  the  real  object 
torn  away  from  his  earthly  passion  and  an  ideal  type  wherein 
was  concentrated  all  that  was  most  beautiful  and  sublime  in  the 
religious  and  philosophical  contemplations  of  the  poet  The 
woman  becomes  a  symbol  without  ceasing  to  be  a  woman,  and 
always,  even  in  heaVen  itself,  in  the  midst  of  the  mystery  which 
envelops  her,  she  appears  under  this  double  aspect  The  remark- 
able poem  in  which  Dante  depicts,  in  such  lively  terms,  the  griefs 
of  his  irreparable  loss,  and  the  transformation  which  it  wrought 
in  him,  is,  at  the^same  time,  one  of  those  works  in  which,  under 
the  disguise  of  symbols  familiar  to  the  initiated  and  understood 
by  them  alone,  the  Ghibellines,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
concealed  the  secret  of  their  political  passions  and  opiniona 

The^^Convito,''  or  Banquet,  was  written  afler  the  "Vita  Nuova." 
It  is  a  commentary  on  the  canzoni  previously  composed  by 
Dante  ;  and  in  it  the  poet  is  principally  occupied  in  developing 
his  ideas  on  the  relations  between  poetry  and  science.  But 
there  are  also  to  be  found  in  it  many  details  calculated  to  throw 
a  useful  light  on  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  author  with  regard 
to  the  state  of  Italy,  the  factions  which  rent  it  asunder,  and  the 
causes  of  the  evils  under  which  it  suffered.  If  the  intellectual 
man,  embracing  the  universe,  soared  with  untiring  wing  over  its 
immensity,  rising  from  heaven  to  heaven  even  to  the  infinite 
and  etemiJ  source  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful ;  the  man  of  this 
transitory  world,  drawn  down  to  earth  by  the  reality  of  the  things 
of  life,  cherished  in  his  bosom  its  sufferings  and  hgpes,  the  bitter- 
ness of  its  regrets,  its  party-passions,  its  anger  and  hatred,  which 
made  his  soul  the  permanent  stage  of  a  terrible  drama  whose 
catastrophe  was  a  grave  at  Ravenna. 

In  the  age  of  Dante  theology  reigned  supreme  over  all  the 
other  science&  Dante  was  throughout  life  a  sincere  and  devout 
Christian ;  and  the  inscription  on  his  tomb  bears  witness  to  his 
attainments  in  this  master-science— 7%€o!ogrt^  Dantes,  wullius 
dogmatis  eocpere.  But  in  order  to  comprehend  rightly  the  spirit 
of  his  age  and  his  own  theological  opinions,  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  Christian  religion  is  made  up  of  a  doctrine  which  is  ^e 
object  of  the  faith  required,  and  of  the  external  institution  of  a 
sacerdotal  body,  the  depository  of  that  doctrine,  and  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  society  which  professes  it,  a  society  which  is 
termed  the  Church.  Hierarchically  constituted,  the  priesthood 
had  for  chief  the  Roman  pontiff,  whose  power,  increased  by  -a 
succession  of  bold  and  persevering  enterprises,  had  at  first  striven 
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gloriously,  and  for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  against  the  tempcMral 
power ;  which,  on  the  one  hand,  tended  to  absorb  ever}rthing  in 
Itself,  and,  on  the  other,  to  extinguish  by  the  despotism  of  brutal 
force  and  gross  materialism  all  that  remained  of  enlightened 
morality,  which  had  already  become  the  sport  of  its  most  un- 
bridled caprice&  This  was  the  truly  grand  and  brilliant  epoch 
of  the  Papacy,  assisted  in  the  desperate  strife  which  it  had  to 
maintain  by  the  infallible  instinct  of  the  nations.  But»  accord- 
ing to  the  inevitable  tendency  of  human  frailty,  after  having 
arrested  the  encroachments  and  repulsed  the  tyranny  of  the  tem- 
poral power  which  had  plunged  society  into  the  abject  servitude 
of  the  brute,  it  strove  to  set  itself  up  instead  of  the  despotism 
it  had  conquered,  to  absorb  everything  in  itself,  to  constitute  an 
absolute  theocracy,  not  less  destructive  of  liberty,  not  less  hurtful 
to  the  morality  and  the  intellect  of  mankind.  Then,  the  nations, 
by  the  same  infallible  instinct  which  had  at  first  led  them  to  lend 
an  invincible  support  to  the  Papacy,  turned  against  it ;  they  even 
ended  by  detesting  it  on  account  of  its  oppressions,  its  exactions, 
its  insatiable  avarice,  its  corruptions  of  every  kind.  Hence, 
especially  among  the  better  instructed  classes,  arose  a  bitter 
hostility,  which  the  Papacy  in  vain  sought  to  crush  by  atrocious 
punishments ;  but  it  only  succeeded  in  rendering  it  secret,  in 
driving  it  back  into  the  depths  of  men's  souls,  where  angry 
passions  throbbed  and  heaved  like  lava  in  the  entrails  of  a  volcano. 
Dante's  theology  was,  in  the  main,  strictly  orthodox ;  and  even 
where  he  makes  his  bitterest  attacks  upon  the  Papacy,  it  is 
evident  that  these  are  directed  solely  against  its  abuses,  its 
ambition,  its  rapacity,  and  scandalous  venality.  He  respects  its 
institution  and  the  power — in  his  eyes  divine — which  he  believes 
to  belong  to  it  in  spiritual  things.  On  theological  questions  he 
follows  St  Thomas  and  the  other  doctors  of  the  Church,  and 
exhibits  the  most  scrupulous  care  in  treating  of  theological  sub- 
jects, to  be  rigorously  exact,  not  only  in  the  thought  itself,  but 
also  in  the  expression  of  that  thouebt. 

In  Dante's  days,  natural  philosophy,  properly  speaking,  scarcely 
existed.  The  inductive  method  was  unknown,  and  hypothesis 
was  preferred  to  experiment  Nor  was  astronomical  science  in  a 
much  more  advanced  state.  The  Ptolemaic  system  reigned  su- 
preme ;  and  with  that  system  was  mixed  up  a  vast  and  crude 
melange  of  philosophical  and  theological  ideas,  which  constituted 
what  would  now  be  termed  the  phy^cs  of  the  world,  the  science 
of  life  in  all  beings,  their  varied  organizations,  the  causes  on  which 
their  different  aptitudes  and  inclinations  depend,  and,  to  some 
extent^  the  acts  and  individual  destinies  of  men,  and  even  the 
events  of  history.  The  poem  of  Dante  is  full  of  this  then  domi- 
nant doctrine ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  inquire  what  wera 
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his  conceptions  of  it  According  to  his  views  then,  all  emanates 
from  God,  from  the  trinity  in  unity  of  his  being.  He  has  created 
everything,  and  his  creation  embraces  two  orders  of  beings— ^^ 
immaterial  and  material  Although  all  these  beings,  existing  in 
time,  have  temporal  relations  among  themselves,  these  relations^ 
dependent  upon  their  finite  mode  of  existence,  relate  to  them- 
selves only.  The  creation  of  the  world  of  spirits,  and  that  of  the 
world  of  bodies,  were,  with  regard  to  God,  simultaneous,  for  his 
duration  is  indivisible.  The  nine  choirs  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy 
are  composed  of  pure  spirits,  ranged  around  the  immovable  point 
of  the  Supreme  Being  in  as  many  concentric  circles,  in  an  order 
regulated  by  their  relative  degrees  of  perfection — the  seraphim 
first,  then  the  cherubim,  and  so  on  down  to  the  simple  angela 
Those  in  the  first  circle,  receive  directly  from  the  immovable 
point,  both  the  light  and  the  virtue  which  they  communicate  to 
those  in  the  second ;  and  so  on  from  circle  to  circle,  like  mirrors 
transmitting  from  one  to  the  other  the  rays  from  a  luminous 
point  enfeebled  by  each  reflection.  The  nine  choirs,  animated 
by  love,  turn  unceasingly  around  their  centre  in  circles  larger  and 
larger,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  distances,  and  it  is 
through  them  that  the  divine  movement  and  impuL^  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  material  creation.  Above  the  latter,  is  the  empy- 
rseum,  the  heaven  of  pure  light,  Below,  is  the  primum  mobUe 
'^maggior  corpo  al  del — as  Dante  calls  it,  because  it  surrounds 
all  the  other  circles  and  terminates  the  material  world.  Then 
comes  the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars,  thep,  still  continuing  to 
descend,  the  heavens  of  Saturn,  of  Jupiter,  of  Mars,  of  the  Sun, 
of  Venus,  of  Mercury,  of  the  Moon,  and,  last  of  all,  at  the  lowest 
point,  the  Earth,  the  compact  and  solid  nucleus  of  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  spheres  of  water,  air,  and  fire.  As  the  angelic  choirs 
revolve  around  the  immovable  point,  the  nine  material  circles 
revolve  around  a  fixed  pointy  moved  by  the  pure  spirits  who 
transmit  to  them,  reflected  from  circle  to  circle,  the  Ught  which 
they  receive  from  the  immovable  point,  and  the  formative  virtues, 
which  impress  upon  each  being  tne  stamp  of  his  peculiar  nature, 
the  imperfect  image  and  limited  participation  of  that  which  the 
Infinite  Being  contains  in  himself  in  an  infinite  degree.  Thus, 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  grand  whole  are  two  immovable 
points,  one  created,  the  other  Creates ;  below,  the  earth  or  the 
most  material  part  of  the  creation  ;  above,  the  universal  prin^ 
ciple,  self-existent,  independent  of  time,  or  God  hidden  in  the 
gloom  of  his  impenetrable  light.^  Between  these  two  extreme 
points — the  one  in  immensity,  the  other  in  littleness,  the  one 

*  The  expression  of  Lameimais  is  "  Diea  cach6  dans  les  t^n^bres  de  as 
lumi^  impenetrable." 
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the  plenitude  of  being,  the  other  the  lowest  term  of  the  least 
possible  existence — is  the  creation,  displaying  its  appointed 
marvels,  from  the  angel  to  the  grain  of  sand,  in  two  symmetri- 
cally corresponding  hierarchies  —  that  of  spirits,  and  that  of 
animate  and  inanimate  bodies.  According  to  these  ideas,  the 
connexion  of  events  in  the  universe  depended  upon  a  similar 
connexion  of  influences  emanating  from  the  Infinite  Being,  and 
modified  from  heaven  to  heaven  acoording  to  their  nature,  and 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  beings  who  received  them.  One 
result  of  these  doctrines  was,  a  general  belief  in  judicial  astrology, 
which  Dante,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  considered 
as  a  true  scienca  To  us,  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  how  it 
came  to  be  believed  that  all  that  should  happen,  all  that  each 
individual  should  do,  all  that  should  befal  him  of  good  or  evil, 
was  determined  by  the  relative  position  of  the  stars  at  his  birth. 
And  yet  this  opinion,  so  singularly  strange,  is  to  be  found  pre- 
vailing in  Italy,  after  the  age  of  Dante,  in  Machiavel;  in  France, 
in  Montaigne  and  Bodin  ;  in  England  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  and  even  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  Drvden  was  a  believer  in  it.  An  unhealthy  curiosity,  the 
restless  desire  of  knowing  and  foretelling  that  in  which  we  are 
so  deeply  interested,  but  which  is  hid  from  our  view  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  future,  is  the  natural  root  of  astrology.  But  it 
is,  perhaps,  not  useless  to  observe  that  there  is  no  system  of 
fatality  and  necessity  from  which  it  does  not  result  as  an 
inevitable  consecjuence,  and  that  no  materialist  can  logically 
reject  it  For,  if  all  is  matter,  and  if  all  is  connected  in  an 
eternal  series  of  cause  and  effect,  produced  by  unchangeable 
necessary  physical  laws,  there  is  nothing  in  phenomena  of  all 
kinds,  nothing  in  the  events  which  compose  the  lives  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  nations,  which  does  not  ascend  by  degrees,  as  to 
its  originating  cause,  to  great  bodies  floatiog  in  space ;  nothing 
which  is  not  subjected  to  their  influence  more  or  less  direct^  and 
is  not  the  inevitably  predetermined  effect  of  it 

Finally,  we  may  afi^m  with  r^ard  to  the  philosophy  of  Dante, 
that  he  had  no  system  peculiar  to  himself.  He  adopted,  without 
innovation,  that  received  by  the  schools  of  his  time.  He  was 
powerless  to  create  a  science  of  the  universe,  which  could  only 
arise  and  acquire  breadth  and  development  by  the  aid  of  a  me- 
thod directly  opposed  to  his.  That  method,  founded  on  observa- 
tions and  experiments,  was  to  ascend  from  facts  to  their  causes ; 
while  the  method  employed  by  Dante  and  the  philosophers  of 
bis  age,  setting  out  from  logical  hypotheses,  descended  from  sup- 
posed causes  to  the  facts  they  deduced  from  them ;  whence 
arose  a  fantastic  system  of  abstractions,  instead  of  a  system  of  real 
knowledge.    Each  age  has  its  own  work.    Astronomy  awaited 
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Copernicus  and  Kepler ;  physics,  Galileo,  and  Bacon.  However, 
there  are  two  things  worthy  of  remark  with  recard  to  the  philo- 
sophy so  poetically  developed  by  Dante — the  cnaracter  of  unity 
which  it  presents,  and  the  connexion  which  it  establishes  between 
the  spiritual  and  material  world.  There  is  indeed  no  doubt, 
"^that  that  connexion,  such  as  he  conceived  of  it,  was  fictitious, 
and  that  the  intimate  connexion  of  these  two  worlds  was  ill- 
defined.  But  the  first  idea  was  not  the  less  true,  and  the  void 
which  actual  science  presents  in  this  respect,  the  complete  sever- 
ance she  has  effected  between  two  inseparable  orders  of  causes 
and  effects,  by  depriving  her  of  one  of  her  elements,  which  it 
was  at  first,  perhaps,  useful  to  pass  over,  surrounds  her  as  it  were 
with  a  mist,  prescribes  to  her  arbitrary  boundaries,  and  can 
henceforth  serve  only  to  retard  enlightenment  and  progress. 

Having  thus  briefly  glanced  at  the  theological  and  philosophical 
doctrines  of  Dante,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  his  political 
opinions,  which  also  present  an  interesting  field  of  inquiry. 
His  vast  intellect  had  mastered  not  only  the  science  of  the  world 
and  of  nature,  such  as  it  then  was,  but  also  that  of  society.  And 
here  we  may  observe,  that  the  same  symmetry  and  compactness 
which  characterizes  his  philosophical  views,  is  also  apparent  in 
his  political  opinions  Thus,  as  in  explaining  the  former,  he 
represents  God  as  above  all,  and  the  origin  of  ^1 ;  then  the  uni* 
verse  under  the  double  notion  of  spirit  and  matter,  the  latter 
subordinated  in  the  order  of  perfection  to  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mates it,  but  existing  distinct  from  and  independent  of  it  accord- 
ing to  its  essence  and  peculiar  laws :  so,  in  aeveloping  the  latter, 
he  represents  God  as  the  beginning  fix)m  which  society  emanates, 
and  towards  which  it  tends  as  its  end ;  then  a  spiritual  and  a 
temporal  order,  the  latter  distinct  from  the  former,  subordinated 
to  it  in  what  relates  to  the  spiritual  life,  but  independent  of  it 
in  the  sphere  of  its  separate  existence  and  its  peculiar  laws.  In 
a  general  and  theoretical  point  of  view,  the  parallelism  is  com- 
pleta  Practically,  however,  the  great  facts  of  his  age  were  in 
opposition  to  this  symmetrical  political  theory  of  Dante.  Italy 
was  everywhere  torn  by  strife,  and  rent  by  the  struggles  between 
the  empire  and  the  Papacy.  Civil  war  was  permanent ;  and 
eveiv  state,  every  city,  was  distracted  by  the  contests  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines.  Gbvemment  was  constantly  fluctuating 
as  each  faction  alternately  obtained  the  mastery.  The  exercise 
of  justice  was  almost  impossible,  as  party  passions  were  substituted 
for  impartial  equity.  And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  disorders 
and  so  much  suffering,  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  the  power  of  self- 
government,  which  existed  in  many  of  the  Italian  cities,  were 
productive  of  great  results.  There  was  a  mighty  current  of 
public  life.     Industry  created  riches;  commerce  extended  her 
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arms  over  all  the  known  world ;  the  fine  arts,  cultivated  with 
enthusiasm,  covered  the  squares  and  galleries  of  every  city  with 
splendid  monuments  of  genius,  and  literature  dissipated  the 
shadows  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  But,  in  order  rightly  to 
appreciate  this  epoch,  so  full  of  contrasts,  and  its  connexion  with 
the  epochs  which  followed  it,  and  to  comprehend  the  theoretical 
and  practical  questions  which  so  powerfully  occupied  the  minds 
of  Dante  and  his  contemporaries,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
effect  of  the  papal  influence  upon  the  social  development  of  the 
age.  Was  the  influence  of  tne  Papacy  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able to  the  freedom  of  Italy  ?  To  what  extent  are  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  Romish  Church,  and  the  principles  upon  which  it 
rests,  compatible  with  liberty  throughout  the  world  ?  The  last 
of  these  questions  would,  however,  engage  us  in  a  discussion 
foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  which  is  to  explain  the  doctrines 
necessaiy  to  be  understood  before  the  great  poem  of  Dante  can 
be  rightly  comprehended.  We  may,  however,  observe  in  passing, 
that,  according  to  the  Romish  theology,  man,  fallen  from  his 
original  state  of  innocence,  would  have  been  for  ever  lost  if  he 
had  not,  by  the  incarnation  of  the  Word  and  the  redemption  of 
Jesus  Christ,  been  gratuitously  raised  from  his  fallen  state  and 
restored  to  the  favour  of  his  Creator,  to  whom  the  original  sin  of 
Adam,  transmitted  through  successive  generations  without  any 
act  of  his  will,  had  rendered  him  hostile  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  existence.  But  in  order  to  profit  by  the  re- 
demption it  is  necessary  that  man  should  believe  with  a  firm 
and  absolute  faith  certain  truths  above  reason  and  supernaturally 
revealed,  of  which  the  Church  is  the  depository,  and  which  she 
teaches  and  interprets  with  an  infallible  authority ;  hence  that 
fundamental  maxim — "  No  salvation  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
Church."  The  faith  which  she  exacts,  under  pain  of  eternal 
damnation,  is  then,  according  to  the  dogma  in  which  she 
commands  belief,  the  very  negation  of  liberty  and  of  reason. 
But  this  dogma  in  itself  and  by  the  contents  of  the  books  to 
which  it  is  consigned — books  sacred  as  the  Word  of  God — gra- 
dually embraces,  either  directly  or  consequentially,  everything 
which  can  be  the  object  of  human  thought.  For  although  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  beyond  revelation  there  exists  an  order 
of  things  dependent  on  pure  reason,  to  whose  domain  they  be- 
long, it  is  also  maintained  that  it  belongs  to  the  Church  alone 
to  determine  what  are  the  things  about  which  men  may  reason  ; 
and  that  therefore  when  the  Church  has  once  pronounced  any 
decision  it  is  thenceforth  fixed  that  the  thing  so  judged  of  belongs 
to  her  province,  and  that  entire  submission  is  due  to  her  decision. 
Here,  again,  is  the  entire  negation  of  liberty,  since  the  intellect  is 
only  free  to  the  extent  which  the  Church  pleases.  An  uncontrolled 
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authority  arrests  thought  arbitrarily,  exactly  where  she  chooses 
to  arrest  it  As  the  Creator  has  said  to  the  sea,  so  she  says 
to  man — "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come  and  no  further." 

With  reg^d  to  the  influence  of  the  popes  upon  Italian  liberty, 
we  must  distinguish  between  the  liberty  of  each  State  and  the 
liberty  of  Italy  considered  as  a  nation.  At  Rome,  where  the 
spirit  of  the  Papacy  is  most  clearly  visible,  what  do  we  see? 
A  continual  tendency  to  absorb  all  the  functions  of  government^ 
all  the  municipal  power,  to  destroy  by  degrees  all  that  can  oppose 
any  resistance  to  the  absolute  rule  of  the  pope ;  to  constitute^ 
in  short,  both  politically  and  spiritually,  an  uncontrolled,  irre- 
sponsible theocracy.  The  struggle  was  long,  from  Crescentius 
to  Portinari ;  but  at  length  the  Papacy  triumphed.  But  while 
thus  enemies  of  liberty  in  their  own  State,  was  it  possible  that 
the  popes  could  be  friendly  to  her  elsewhere  ?  They  everywhere 
opposed  her  with  implacable  hatred,  in  every  state  and  city,  and 
especially  in  Florence,  the  glorious  centre  of  democracy.  They 
paved  the  way  for  Charles  V.  and  the  Medicis.  But  the  destruc- 
tion of  liberty  in  each  State,  was  the  destruction  of  the  unity 
and  independence  of  Itslj,  which  could  only  be  organized  upon 
the  principle  of  the  national  or  collective  sovereignty.  But 
there  were  many  obstacles  opposed  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
darling  object  of  the  popes,  which  was  to  re-create  for  their 
benefit  the  ancient  Boman  Empire  under  the  new  form  of  a 
Christian  theocracy.  They  themselves  had  contributed  to  the 
existence  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  these  obstacles  by  the 
erection  of  the  Holy  Boman  Empire,  as  they  termed  it,  which 
began  with  Charlemagne,  and  pa^ed  from  him  to  the  Germans. 
The  respective  rights  of  the  empire  and  the  Papacy,  not  having 
been  originally  defined,  and  not  being  capable  of  definition,  soon 
became  the  subject  of  constant  disputes  and  conflicts.  The 
emperor  at  first  claimed  the  power,  on  the  death  of  the  pope, 
to  confirm  the  election  of  his  successor.  Afterwards,  the  popes 
claimed  the  right  of  confirming  the  election  of  the  emperor. 
On  both  sides  the  sovereignty  was  disputed.  .Should  the  pope 
be  dependent  in  tempoi-al  matters  upon  the  emperor  ?  Should 
the  emperor  be  dependent  on  the  pope?  To  resolve  these 
questions^  which  were  never  legally  resolved,  a  war  of  three 
centuries  desolated  the  fairest  countries  of  Europe. 

Dante's  political  theories  are  set  forth  at  considerable  length, 
and  with  much  dry  and  tiresome  detail,  in  his  boolc  '*De  Monarchic," 
published  during  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VIL  in 
Italy.  In  this  work  he  lays  it  down  that  universal  peace  is  the 
first  of  blessings^  and  essential  to  the  highest  development  of  the 
human  race  in  thought  and  acUon^  in  spiritual  ana  in  temporal 
thinga    But  unity  is  a  necessary  condition  of  peace,  and  God 
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haB  therefore  appointed  a  angle  bead  ;  to  the  spiritual  order  the 
pope,  to  the  temporal  the  emperor,  the  former  having  supreme 
authority  over  souLs,  and  the  latter  over  civil  and  political 
society.  The  ri^ht  of  giving  amity  to  the  human  race  by  sub* 
mitting  it  to  a  smgle  chief,  the  emperor  possesses  as  heir  of  the 
Koman  nation,  who  themselves  possessed  it  in  virtue  of  an  im- 
mutable divine  decree.  Thus  Kome,  queen  and  mistress  of  all 
nations,  is  the  seat  of  the  two  powers  destined  to  bear  spiritual 
and  temporal  sway  over  mankind,  and  is,  in  this  sense,  the 
centre  of  the  world.  The  spiritual  power,  superior  in  its  nature, 
directs  the  temporal  power  in  what  relates  to  the  spiritual 
interests  of  mankind,  but  not  in  what  concerns  temporal  affairs, 
which  do  not  belong  to  its  province ;  so  that  the  two  powers, 
each  in  its  own  sphere,  are  mutually  independent  Such,  in  few 
words,  is  the  theory  which  Dante  develops  in  this  work— a  theory 
destructive  of  the  very  liberty  which  ne  wished  to  strengthen 
.and  establish,  as  it  puts  all  power  into  the  hands  of  two  mere 
mortals,  assuming  that  they  could  have  no  other  interests  than 
those  of  justice  and  the  general  good,  an  assumption  which  can 
be  made  with  truth  in  r^;ard  to  Ood  alona 

The  exclusion  of  the  popes  from  temporal  power,  and  the 
placing  that  power  in  the  hands  of  the  emperors,  so  strenuously 
contended  for  b^  Dante,  was  very  distasteful  to  the  medisBval 
popes,  whose  object  it  was  to  unite  all  power,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal,  in  their  own  hands,  and  they  therefore  uniformly  op- 
posed the  pretensions  of  the  (German  emperors  to  supreme  tern- 
poral  dominion.  The  theory  upon  which  they  acted  will  be 
found  admirably  summed  up  in  the  dogmatic  6ull  of  Bonifieu^e 
YIIL,  confirmed  by  Clement  V.,  and  inserted  in  the  Corpus 
Juris  Ccmonid.  It  may  be  thus  succinctly  stated : — Given  the 
human  race,  the  pope  is  the  spirit,  the  intelligence ;  the  rest  is 
mere  matter  and  force.  Consequently,  all  men,  of  whatever 
class,  ought  to  submit  to  the  pope,  and  blindly  obey  his 
sovereign  will  But  what  is  this,  if  not  a  pure  theocracy  I 
From  which  result  these  two  consequences :  that  the  popes  must 
necessarily  strive  to  establish  the  theocracy ;  and  that  the  theo- 
cracy, abstractly  considered,  implies,  with  regard  to  the  human 
race,  the  destruction  of  all  thought,  and  therefore  the  destruction 
of  the  moral  principle  itself  It  reduces  Qod's  noblest  creatures 
to  the  level  of  the  irresponsible  brute,  to  the  rank  of  animals 
incapable  of  good  or  of  evil,  since  they  are  incapable  of  all 
choice.  Such  is  the  character  which  history  presents  to  us  of  all 
theocracies,  whether  originating  in  the  absorption  of  the  tem- 
poral power  by  the  spiritual,  or,  as  in  Russia,  in  the  absorption 
of  the  spiritual  power  by  the  temporal.  In  both  cases,  there  is 
equally  a  n^ation  of  the  laws  of  humanity  and  of  nature ;  an 
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execrable  attempt  to  destroy  the  human  race ;  a  defiance  hurled 
against  the  Ood  who  desired  and  desires  it  to  live. 

Having  thus  examined  the  life  and  times  of  DaDte,  his  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  doctrines,  and  his  political  opinions, 
the  Abb^  LamoDnais  passes  on  to  the  consideration  of  the 
"  Divina  Commedia,"  the  greatest  moDument  of  his  genius.  As  in 
England  with  regard  to  ''raradise  Lost,^  so  in  Italy  with  regard 
to  the  ''Divina  Commedia,"  the  Question  has  been  much  agi- 
tated whether  it  should  be  considered  an  epic  poem.  Our 
author  declines  entering  upon  this  question,  and  contents  him- 
self with  observing,  with  reference  to  those  who  deny  its  claims 
to  that  title :  "  It  is  not,  if  you  please,  an  epic  poem ;  but  it  is  a 
divine  ona"  The  "  Divina  Commedia"  presents  two  principal 
aspects,  two  poems  interlacing,  united  yet  distinct  It  is  an 
histori(»d  and'  political  poem,  and  also  a  philosophical  and  re- 
ligious one.  Such  is  also  the  complexity  of  that  unparalleled 
composition,  that  in  each  of  these  poems — where,  of  the  two 
subjects  of  which  the  author  treats,  the  one  serves  as  the  veil  to 
the  other — ^we  can  still  distinguish  several  meanings,  as  Dante 
himself  warns  us  in  his  dedicatory  epistle  to  Can  Grande,  chief 
of  the  Ghibelline  league.  The  poet  was  compelled  to  be 
guarded  and  enigmatical  in  his  language,  and  especially  in  his 
attacks  upon  the  Papacy,  whose  power  it  was  at  that  time  diffi- 
cult to  resist.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  in  order  to  avoid 
drawing  down  upon  himself  the  implacable  vengeance  of  the 
Church,  to  use  an  emblematical  language,  a  double  sense,  and  to 
conceal  his  true  meaning,  and  render  it  unintelligible  to  those 
who  looked  only  to  the  simple  letter. 

We  constantly  find  Bome  and  the  empire  placed  in  opposition 
in  the  "  Divina  Commedia** — the  former  being  represented  as  the 
type  of  evil  and  the  latter  as  a  type  of  good  upon  earth, — but  it 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  Dante  differs  in  one  important  respect 
from  most  of  the  contemporary  assailants  of  the  Papacy.  He  sin- 
cerely respects  and  recognises  its  purely  spiritual  power.  No  one 
indeed  more  thoroughly  detested  or  more  strenuously  attacked 
its  temporal  pretensions,  as  destructive  of  what  constituted,  in 
his  eyes,  the  divine  right  of  the  imperial  power  upon  which 
depended  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  world.  Any  attack 
upon  that  power  he  viewed  as  the  greatest  of  crimes;  and  there- 
fore we  find  him  placing  Brutus  and  Cassius atthe  bottom  of  the 
Inferno,  as  the  murderers  of  Csesar,  and  Boniface  YIII.  and 
Clement  Y.  in  one  of  the  infernal  zones  or  circles ;  while  he  de- 
scribes a  throne  in  heaven  prepared  for  the  Emperor  Henry  VIL, 
driven  by  them  from  Italy,  and  dying,  of  poison  perhaps,  at  the 
moment  when  his  arms  appeared  about  to  achieve  the  triumph 
of  the  empire.    Throughout  all  the  numerous  perplexities  of 
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detail,  all  the  darkness  of  imagery,  all  the  ambiguity  of  language, 
all  the  obscurity  of  allusion,  which  render  many  parts  of  his 

£)em  so  difficult  of  comprehension,  the  strong  Qhibellinism  of 
ante  conspicuously  appears ;  and  the  political  object  of  the 
work  seems  undoubtedly  to  be  the  exaltation  of  the  iubperial 
monarchy  and  the  abasement  of  papal  Rome. 

The  "  Divina  Commedia,''  considered  in  its  various  aspects — 
political,  historical,  philosophical,  and  theological — presents  a 
complete  picture  of  an  epoch  of  popular  doctrines ;  of  true  or 
false  science ;  of  the  movement  of  the  intellect,  passions,  man- 
ners, in  short,  of  the  life  of  the  time  in  all  its  ranks  and  varieties ; 
and  it  has  therefore  from  this  point  of  view  been  justly  termed 
an  encyclopsedic  poem.  Nothing,  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
times,  can  be  compared  to  it  In  whi^t  does  it  recal  the  ancient 
epic,  which,  treating  of  a  purely  national  subject,  is  only  the 
poetry  of  history,  whether  it  narrate?  with  Homer  the  heroic 
legends  of  Greece,  or  celebrates  with  Virgil  the  remote  origin 
of  Rome  linked  to  the  destinies  of  ^Sneas?  Of  a  different  and 
more  general  description,  the  "  Paradise  Lost"  itself  displays  only 
the  development  of  a  single,  so  to  speak,  dogmatic  fact ;  the 
creation  of  man,  driven  to  his  fall  by  the  envy  of  Satan ;  his 
disobedience,  the  punishment  which  immediately  follows,  the 
exile  from  Eden,  the  evils  which,  upon  an  accursed  earth,  are 
thenceforth  the  lot  of  himself  and  his  successors,  and,  as  con- 
solation  for  so  much  suffering,  the  promise  of  a  future  redemption. 
What  have  these  poems,  restricted  to  a  single  special  subject,  in 
common  with  the  vast  poem  which  embraces  not  only  the  different 
conditions  of  man  before  and  after  the  fall,  but  also,  by  the  divine 
impulse  which  descends  upon  him  from  heaven  to  heaven,  the 
development  of  his  faculties  and  energies,  his  individual  and  his 
social  laws,  his  varied  passions,  his  virtues  and  vices,  his  joys,  his 
sorrows ;  and  not  merely  man  in  the  plenitude  of  his  own  nature, 
but  the  universe,  the  spiritual  material  creation,  the  entire  work 
of  omnipotence,  of  supreme  wisdom,  and  eternal  love  ? 

In  that  vast  conception,  however,  Dante  was  unable  to  step 
beyond  the  limits  in  which  his  age  was  confined.  His  epic  is  an 
entire  world,  but  a  world  corresponding  to  the  development  of 
thoughts  and  society  at  a  single  point  of  time,  and  upon  a  cer- 
tain spot  of  earth — the  world  of  the  Middle  Ages.  If  the  sub- 
ject is  universal,  the  imperfection  of  knowledge  limits  it,  when 
compared  with  subsequent  science,  to  the  very  narrow  sphere  of 
the  scholastic  teaching.  Authority  traced  around  the  intellect, 
both  in  religion  and  philosophv,  an  impassable  circle.  What 
was  known  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  its  early  history,  its 
first  ideas  of  things,  its  ancient  civilizations,  its  primitive  religions  ? 
Nothing.    Almost  the  whole  of  Asia^  her  doctrines,  her  arts,  her 
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languages,  were  as  much  unknown  as  ancient  Egypt,  or  as  the 
idioms,  manners^  faiths,  and  laws  of  the  nations  of  tne  north  and 
east  of  Europe.  The  existence  of  one-half  of  the  habitable  globe 
was  not  even  suspected.  The  circle  of  vision  embraced  by  the 
naked  eye  determined  the  extent  of  the  heavens.  True  astro- 
nomy, physics,  chemistry,  anatomy,  were  still  unborn.  We  must^ 
therefore,  transport  ourselves  back  to  the  epoch  of  Dante  in 
order  rightly  to  appreciate  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  hit 
work. 

When  the  spring  returned,  after  the  winter  of  barbarism ; 
when,  by  the  rays  of  that  internal  sun  which  brightens,  warms, 
and  reanimates  the  soul  grown  torpid  in  chilling  darkness^  poetry 
began  to  flower  again,  her  first  flowers  had  a  brilliancy  and  a 
perfume  which  we  cease  to  find  in  those  which  have  since  ex« 
panded.  The  productions  of  art,  less  dependent  on  imitation 
and  conventional  rules,  possess  a  stronger  stamp  of  individuality, 
and  an  originality  more  marked  and  powerful  Of  this  Dante  ii 
a  striking  example.  Doubly  a  creator,  he  creates  at  once  an 
unrivalled  poem  and  a  ma^ificent  language  of  which  he  has 
preserved  the  secret ;  for,  wnatever  has  been  its  influence  upon 
the  development  of  the  literary  language  of  Italy,  it  still  pre- 
serves a  character  apart,  peculiar  to  its  great  originator,  and  to 
be  found  in  him  alone.  Clearness  and  precision,  an  indescrib- 
able conciseness  and  picturesqueness,  particularly  distinguish  it 
It  reflects,  in  some  measure,  the  genius  of  Dante— -nervous,  brief^ 
an  enemy  of  circumlocution,  abridging  everything,  transmitting 
from  his  intellect  to  other  intellects,  from  his  soul  to  other  soul^ 
ideas,  sentiments  and  images  by  a  sort  of  direct  communication 
almost  independent  of  words. 

Having  made  these  general  observations  upon  the  great  poem 
of  Dante,  the  Abb^  Lamennais  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Inferno,  the  first  of  its  principal  divisions,  and  it  is  in  this 
part  of  his  commentary  that  his  peculiar  theological  opinions 
first  crop  out  He  is  no  believer  in  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ments. 

"  If  suffering,"  he  says,  **  was  eternal,  the  malady  of  which  it  ia 
the  punishment  would  be  so  also,  consequently,  moral  evil,  and  that 
evil  eternal,  would  constitute,  in  opposition  to  the  good  principle,  the 
evil  principle  of  the  dualist  systems.  We  should  be  compelled  to  con- 
ceive of  it  as  independent,  as  subsisting  by  itself,  or  to  admit  some- 
thing still  more  monstrous,  for  if  it  was  not  self-existent,  if  it  de- 
pended on  the  divine  will,  GKkL  would  be  the  direct  author  of  evil.'* 

Afterwards,  he  is  very  severe  upon  the  hell  of  priestcraft^  with 
its  atrocious  punishments,  alike  opposed  to  true  justice  and  to  the 
benevolence  of  the  Supreme  feeing,   invented  principally  to 
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govern  man  through  their  fears.  ^  Theological  Christianity/'  he 
says,  has  especially  delighted  in  these  somhre  doctrines,  has 
especially  applied  itself  to  the  task  of  affrighting  the  imagination 
of  men  by  terrible  images,  in  order  to  lay  them  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  the  priest.  This  was  always,  indeed,  the  most  powerful 
bulwark  of  nis  authority,  the  most  assured  foundation  of  his 
rule  over  the  nations.**  In  his  subsequent  commentary  on  the 
Furgatorio,  Lamennais  takes  occasion  to  attack  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  in  the  following  terms  :— 

"  Of  all  the  aberrations  into  which  men  have  been  betrayed  by  a 
false  theology,  there  is  none  more  frightful  than  those  of  certain 
Christian  sects,  who,  denying  purgatory,  or  an  estate  of  puri6cation 
after  death,  admit  only  hell ;  and,  in  that  respect,  draw  a  just  con- 
sequence from  another  point  of  their  doctrine,  according  to  which, 
man  is  predestinated  from  all  eternity  to  salvation  or  damnation,  in 
virtue  of  an  immutable  decree  of  the  pure  divine  will.  This  absolute 
decree,  implying  the  necessity  not  less  absolute  of  its  accomplishment, 
it  is  clear,  that  at  the  moment  when  man  passes  from  this  life  into  the 
other,  his  destinies  are  for  ever  fixed,  and  that  thenceforth  for  him 
there  exists  only  an  eternal  heaven  or  an  eternal  hell,  without  the 
choice  between  them  having  ever  been,  in  any  degree,  in  his  own  power, 
or  dependent  upon  the  use  of  his  free  wiU,  which  the  said  doctrine 
radically  destroys,  and  along  with  it  the  moral  principle  inseparable 
fi^m  liberty.  Of  all  the  blasphemies  against  God,  there  is  none  which 
equals  this  in  impiety." 

In  comparing  the  skill  of  Milton  and  of  Dante,  Lamennais 
displays  much  fairness  and  a  just  appreciation  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  great  poets.  The  vast  cone  of  the  hell  of 
Dante,  with  the  frightful  spirals,  the  abodes  of  lost  souls,  termi- 
nating ^t  the  central  abyss  where  the  chief  of  the  rebel  angels 
is  frozen  in  eternal  ice,  was  founded  upon  ideas  generally  received 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Milton  was  obliged  by  the  nature  of  his 
subject  to  place  his  hell  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  habitable 
creation,  in  the  shadowy  abyss  of  chaos.  It  contains  only  fallen 
angels,  sii\,ce  his  poem  opens  before  the  fall  of  man. 

*^  These  demons,'*  says  Lamennais,  *'  of  an  equivocal  intermediate 
nature,  without  determined  forms,  are  little  more  than  representations 
of  abstract  vices,  except  the  spiritual  vice  of  pride,  of  which  Satan  is 
the  supreme  tjpe.  His  conception,  narrow  in  its  details,  monstrous  as 
a  whole,  has  nothing  in  common  with  that  oF  Dante.  But  the 
character  of  Satan,  the  highest,  the  most  beautiful,  of  created  beings, 
that  indomitable  pride,  that  haughty  defiance  hurled  at  omnipotence, 
that  melancholy  joy  of  an  eternal  revolt  in  the  bosom  of  an  eternal 
punishment,  never  has  human  genius  produced  anything  grander.  The 
Lucifer  of  Dante,  flapping  in  the  midst  of  the  infernal  cone  his  huge 
bat's-wings,  crunching  in  his  triple  mouth,  Brutus,  Cassius,  Judas, 
and  otherwise  purely  passive,  is  oertunly  far  inferior.'*  « 
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The  Inferno  is,  above  all  things,  according  to  Lamennais,  a 
satire— a  gigantic  epic  satire.  Hence  its  strange  and  startling 
contrasts ;  its  mixture  of  the  serious  and  erotesque,  which  would 
otherwise  be  so  offensive.  DaDte  has  been  able  to  take  all 
tones,  because  satire  admits  of  them  all.  He  has  been  able  to 
depict  evil  under  one— and  not  the  least  remarkable^-of  its 
aspects ;  under  its  low,  ugly,  ignoble,  almost  ridiculous,  aspect 
He  has  been  able  to  imitate  the  grand  artists  of  the  Middle  Ages^ 
who  placed  here  and  there  upon  the  cornices  of  their  magni- 
ficent cathedrals  hideous  figures  of  demons,  and  human  emblems 
of  vice  in  its  most  abject  and  repulsive  form& 

In  the  outset  of  his  criticism  on  the  Purgatorio,  Lamennais 
points  out  the  absurdity  of  the  belief  in  such  a  place  of  punish- 
ment and  purification,  and  the  heathen  origin  of  the  Romish 
doctrine — rythagoras,  Plato,  Virgil,  and  many  other  ancient 
philosophers  and  poets  having  held  the  same  belief.  This  belief, 
so  universal  in  the  Middle  Ages,  led  to  many  dangerous  conse- 
quences. Men  became  persuaded  that  suffering  had  in  itself  an 
expiatory  virtue — ^in  fact,  that  it  washed  awav  sin — which  gra- 
dually led  to  the  execrable  opinion  that  God  took  pleasure  in 
the  punishment  and  sufferings  of  his  erring  creatures.  Hence 
arose  the  persecuting  zeal,  and  the  perpetration  of  infernal 
cruelties,  by  which,  among  so  many  nations,  a  frantic  piety 
sought  to  appease  Divine  justice. 

The  following  ol>servations  on  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
Purgatorio  are  characterized  by  much  originality  and  elo« 
quence : — 

"  The  tone  of  this  poem  contrasts  profoundly  with  that  of  the  poem 
which  precedes  it.  It  has  something  mild  and  sad,  like  the  twilight, 
something  aerial,  hke  a  dream.  The  violent  agitations  of  the  soul  are 
calmed.  The  material  pains  resemble  those  of  helL  The  impression  in 
entirely  different.  They  awaken  a  tender  pity,  instead  of  terror  and 
bitter  agony.  The  suffering  soul  not  only  accepts  them  because  it 
recognises  their  justice,  but  it  longg  for  them  hecause  it  knows  that 
it  will  be  cured  by  them,  and  because,  in  this  transitory  pain,  it  antici- 
pates a  joy  that  will  never  pass  away.  Hence  arises  an  indescribable 
calm  and  tranquillity,  a  serene  melancholy.  Bemove  uncertainty, 
doubt,  fear,  from  this  present  life,  leave  it  only,  along  with  its  suffer- 
ings, the  hope  which  mitigates  them,  and  an  assured  faith  of  reaching 
the  goal  of  our  hope,  and  that  would  be  the  purgatory  which  Dante 
has  depicted.  And,  in  truth,  purgatory,  hell,  heaven,  so  far  as  we 
have  the  power  of  conceiving  of  them,  are  only  the  different  condi- 
tions of  man  upon  the  earth  where  we  live,  mingled  with  virtues  and 
vices,  joys  and  sorrows,  light  and  darkness,  of  which  in  reality  the 
other  world  is  only  an  extension  in  a  larger  and  more  elevated  sphere. 
Separate  from  good  and  from  evil  the  impossible  absolute,  and  these 
things  only  remain,  the  common  heritage  of  imperfect  and  indefinitely 
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perfectible  beiogs.  We  ourselves  constitute  our  hell,  our  purgatoty, 
our  heaven,  according  to  the  state  of  the  soul,  on  which  necessarily 
depends  the  state  of  the  body,  and  however  low  may  be  the  point  from 
which  they  start,  all  souls  tend  towards  heaven,  all  will  arrive  there  with 
more  or  less  labour,  because  GK>d  draws  all  to  himself,  because  God  is  love, 
and  love  is  stronger  than  death." 

Lamnenais  remarks  that,  at  the  first  glance,  the  reader  of  the 
Purgatorio  might  perhaps  be  surprised  at  the  extent  of  the 
circle  at  the  foot  of  the  mount,  peopled  by  those  souls  who  are 
waiting  for  admission  into  the  place  where  their  purification  is 
to  be  accomplished.  In  this,  however,  Ve  recognise  a  profound 
thought  For  what  is  this  waiting  crowd,  if  not  that  in  the 
midst  of  which  we  live,  giddy,  thoughtless,  without  decided 
attachment  to  evil,  without  aotive  love  of  goodness ;  forgetful 
of  the  future,  wooing  the  breezes  of  the  present,  entirely  wrapped 
tip  in  the  transitory  now,  never  occupied  with  that  which  shall 
be ;  expanding,  like  the  flowers  of  the  field,  to  receive  each  sun- 
beam, each  drop  of  dew,  till  winter,  or  some  sudden  blast,  tears 
them  for  ever  from  their  stalks.  This  state  of  moral  indolence, 
of  which  corporeal  indolence  is  the  imaee  and  often  the  effecti 
Dante  has  thus  placed  before  our  eyes  with  that  picturesque  truth 
which  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire  in  all  his  varied  and  living 
delineations. 

Unfortunately,  Lamennais  was  cut  down  by  the  hand  of  death 
before  he  had  completed  his  criticism  on  the  Purgatorio,  so 
that  his  eloquent  commentair  on  the  "  Divina  Commedia"  re- 
mains incomplete.  The  last  lines  traced  by  his  pen  were  devoted 
to  the  illustration  of  the  great  trilogy  of  Dante,  and  we  read 
bis  magnificent  introduction  with  mixed  feelings  of  regret  and 
satisfaction— of  satisfaction  that  he  lived  to  do  so  much,  of  renet 
that  he  was  not  permitted  to  finish  the  work  which  he  had  so 
nearly  carried  to  perfection.  But  although  his  commentary 
remams  unfinished,  it  everywhere  bears  the  marks  of  a  master's 
hand,  and  undoubtedly  forms  one  of  the  most  eloquent,  just,  and 
profound  criticisms  ever  written  upon  the  "  Divina  Commedia." 
As  such  it  deserves,  and  will  amply  reward,  the  carefiil  perusal 
of  all  admirers  of  the  immortal  poem  of  the  great  Florentine. 
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Art.  V* — ^The  Canadian  Confederation  and  the 
Eeciprocitt  Treatt. 


Though  disagreeing  in  many  points  from  the  views  advocated  by 
"  The  Westminster  Review,"  the  Editor  has  admitted  the^ollowing 
article,  in  the  hope  that  both  sides  of  a  most  important  question 
may  be  heard,"  «,.._« 

WHATEVER  differences  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  connexion  between  Eng- 
land and  her  North  American  provinces^  and  as  to  which  side 
receives  the  greater  share,  it  will  be  gen^tJly  admitted  tiuii 
there  are  disadvantages  likewise  attending  it,  and  that  the  pro- 
vinces, while  participating  px  the  former,  are  not  at  all  exempt 
from  the  latter ;  beside  b^ng  in  the  hoorly  expectation  of  adcU 
ii^  to  their  stock  of  experience  on  the  less  favourable  side  of  the 
account  As  part  of  the  empire,  the  provinces  have  their  pecu- 
liar trials.  The  Fenian  conspiracy,  which  has  made  iteelf  felt  in 
Irdand,  has  caused  considerable  mieasiness  to  them.  Whatever 
the  real  intentions  of  those  money -loving  patriots  may  be,  they 
have  not  hesitated  to  declare  at  public  meeting  throughout  the 
United  States  that  they  purpose  to  conquer  Canada^  if  not  the 
other  provinces  too,  and  make  it  the  base  of  operations  against 
England ;  to  seize  on  its  shipping,  and  send  forth  from  its  ports 
privateers  to  prey  on  English  commerce.  Their  numerical 
strength  must  be  very  great ;  undoubtedly  they  have  funds  at 
their  disposal;  and  the  object  they  are  presumed  to  have  in 
view  enlists  many  sympathizers  among  all  classes  in  the  Statea 
Officers  holding  commissions  from  the  United  States  govern- 
ment are  active  members  of  the  organization,  and  many  native 
Americans  in  high  official  position  contribute  to  its  resources 
without  concealment  But  [British  Americans  have  troubles  to 
contend  with  other  than  those  arising  from  threatened  Fenian 
attacks.  The  treaty  of  commerce  which  has  regulated  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  provinces  for  ten  years  past 
has  terminated  pursuant  to  notice  given  by  the  former,  and  a 
new  era  in  colonial  history  has  been  entered  upon.  Since  this 
treaty,  known  as  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  took  effect,  the  trade 
between  the  two  countries  increased  threefold ;  so  that  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  such  increase  was  occasioned  by  the  treaty  and  is 
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dependent  upon  it»  it  becomes  a  serious  question  to  the  colonists 
as  well  as  to  the  empire,  what  shall  be  the  consequence  of  forcing 
a  trade  amounting  to  |68,000,000  into  new  channels ;  and  that^ 
too,  independently  of  the  political  troubles  that  may  arise  over 
fishery  rights  placed  in  abeyance  rather  than  setUed  by  the 
arrangement  then  entered  into. 

For  some  time  before  the  existence  of  the  treaty,  the  trade  of 
the  provinces  was  steadily  growing  in  importance,  though  clogged 
with  all  the  drawbacks  incident  to  the  infancy  of  a  country  Imv* 
ing  no  capital,  little  population,  and  the  most  primitive  means  of 
oommunicaticm.  The  sturdy  backwoodsman  was  hewing  out  a 
home  for  himself  and  his  family,  with  cold  and  hunger  held 
merely  at  arm's  length.  Between  him  and  his  nearest  neigh- 
bour miles  of  dark  forest  intervened.  The  traveller  or  trader 
jMcked  his  way  across  tangled  brushwood  and  fallen  timber^ 
and  found  few  finger-posts  by  the  road  side  to  point  out  the 
direction  in  which  he  wished  to  go.  The  politician  had  his 
attention  fully  taken  up  with  providing  tor  the  wants  of 
the  hour;  in  investigating  and  settling  local  disputea  The 
foundations  of  government  were  bein^  Isid.  Those  political 
contests,  which  have  so  happily  ended  m  the  full  enjoyment  of 
constitutional  liberty  and  executive  responsibility,  were  then  at 
their  height  But  as  farm  after  farm  was  rescued  from  the 
woods,  and  municipal  institutions  took  shape,  the  consideration 
of  local  matters  widened  into  deliberation  for  the  general  wei- 
£Mre.  Schemes  of  internal  improvement,  formerly  viewed  as 
shadowy  impossibilities,  grew  into  realities,  while  bounteous 
harvests  sent  new  life  through  eveiy  artery  of  trade.  Scarcely 
had  the  impulse  been  felt,  when  fnglish  policy,  impelled  by 
Free  Trade  priooiides,  well-nigh  swept  away  every  hope  that  had 
be^i  inspired  by  glimpses  of  a  dawning  prosperity.  The  with- 
drawal of  that  artificial  protection  which  had  been  accorded  by 
the  Imperial  Ftoliament  to  the  colonial  trade  forced  these  pro- 
vinces into  the  family  of  nations.  Canada  Mi  the  shock  the 
most,  bnt,  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  self-reliance,  at  once  looked 
about  for  means  whereby  she  might  strengthen  her  crippled 
oommeroe.  England  had  discriminated  in  favour  of  colonial 
breadstu£b  and  lumber,  and  the  provinces  had  imposed  difieren- 
tial  duties  in  the  interest  of  the  mother  country.  The  com- 
meictal  policy  of  both  had  thus  been  in  harmony.  The  repeal 
of  the  com  laws  threw  open  to  the  United  StQites  a  markeib  in 
which  the  colonies  had  been  hitherto  favoured,  and  left  the 
Canadians  to  struggle  with  a  rival  abroad  which  at  home  used 
every  means  to  prev^it  their  trade  getting  any  headway. 
Canada  possessed  canals,  but  titd  commerce  which  they  had 
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been  built  to  facilitate  died  on  its  hands,  and  the  navigation 
laws  then  prevented  foreign  vessels  from  using  them.  The  sub- 
sequent repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  gave  another  advantage  to 
the  States  which  they  have  never  reciprocated.  The  United 
States  shipowners  were  admitted  to  share  the  coasting  trade  of 
the  empire,  and  the  provinces  saw,  not  without  chagrin,  Ameri- 
can vessels  both  on  the  sea-coast  and  on  their  lakes  enjoying 
benefits  for  which  nothing  was  granted  to  British  subjects  in 
return.    Notwithstanding  the  heavy  duties  imposed  on  Canadian 

Sroducts,  a  considerable  trade  existed  between  the  two  countries, 
efying  every  effort  to  retard  it  altoKother.  Canadian  wheat,  b^g 
to  a  certain  extent  a  necessity  to  the  States,  found  its  way  there 
even  under  a  high  tariff.  During  the  eight  years  prior  to  1855, 
the  year  the  treaty  went  into  operation,  the  whole  British  Ame- 
rican trade  with  them  amounted  to  1 138,000,000.  The  geogra- 
phical portion  of  the  provinces,  lying  as  they  do  along  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  republic,  and,  wedge  like,  dividing  the 
north-western  states  from  New  England  and  the  sea,  naturally 
suggested  the  mutual  advantage  of  closer  commercial  relations 
than  had  existed,  and  the  idea  of  reciprocity  in  trade  met  the 
wproval  of  prominent  men  on  both  sides  of  the  territorial  line. 
Though  heavily  burdened,  a  nucleus  had  formed  which  needed 
but  a  slight  stimulus  to  develope  itself.  In  the  then  crisis  of 
affairs,  Canada  looked  to  this  source  for  relief  from  the  difficulties 
it  found  itself  so  suddenly  plunged  into,  and  accordingly  made 
advances  to  the  United  States  government,  but  a  proposition 
for  the  mutual  admission  of  certain  named  articles  was  considered 
hj  Congress  as  too  limited.  The  desire  was,  that  the  other  pro- 
vmces  £ould  be  embraced  in  any  arrangement  that  might  be 
made ;  that  the  interest  of  the  great  norUi-west  should  l^  con- 
sidered as  regards  the  navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence;  and  more 
particularly  that  the  Atlantic  sea-board  should  be  appeased  by 
concessions  in  respect  to  the  fisheries.  Ultimately  aU  matters 
in  difference  were  satisfactorily  arranged,  and  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  passed  into  effect  in  March,  1855. 

,  The  expressed  object  of  the  treaty  was  to  avoid  further  mis- 
understanding in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  right  of  fishing  on 
the  coasts  of  North  America^  and  to  relate  the  commerce  and 
navigation  between  the  British  American  provinces  and  the 
United  States  in  such  manner  as  to  render  the  same  reciprocally 
beneficial  and  satisfactory.    By  Article  I.  it  is  provided — 

**  That  in  addition  to  the  liberty  secured  to  the  United  States  fisb- 
ermen  by  the  convention  of  October  20th,  1818,  of  taking,  caring, 
and  drying  fish  on  certain  coasts  of  the  British  North  American  colo- 
nies therein  defined,  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have, 
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in  common  with  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty  to 
take  fish  of  every  kind  except  shellfish  on  the  sea-coasts  and  shores 
and  in  the  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  Canada;  New  Brunswick 
Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  of  the  several  islands  adja- 
cent thereto,  without  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore ; 
with  permission  to  land  upon  the  coasts  and  shores  of  those  colonies 
and  the  islands  thereof,  and  also  upon  .the  Magdalen  Islands,  for  the 
purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish." 

Article  II.  extended  to  British  subjects  the  same  rights  ot 
fishing  on  the  eastern  coasts  and  shores  of  the  United  States 
north  of  the  36th  parallel  of  north  latitude.  This  privilege  has 
been  of  no  benefit  to  the  provinces,  having  been  rarely  used.  In 
Article  III.  certain  articles  are  enumerated,  the  growth  and  pro- 
duce of  the  British  colonies  and  of  the  United  States,  which  are 
admitted  free  of  duty,  viz.,  grain,  flour,  animals,  meats,  cotton, 
virool,  seeds,  vegetables,  fruits,  fish,  poultry,  eggs,  hides,  furs, 
skins,  stone,  marble,  slate,  butter,  cheese,  tallow,  lard,  horns, 
manures,  ores  of  metals,  coal,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  ashes,  timber, 
lumber,  firewood,  plants,  shrubs,  trees,  pelts,  wool,  fish-oil,  rice, 
broom-corn,  bark,  gypsum,  burr  or  grindstones,  dyestufis,  flax, 
hemp,  tow,tobacco  unmanufactured,  and  rags.  Article  I Y.  allowed 
the  right  to  United  States  citizens  to  navigate  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  canals  in  Canada.  A  similar  rieht  as  to  the  navigatioa 
of  Lake  Michigan  was  secured  to  British  subjects.  It  was  fur-  ' 
ther  agreed  "  that  no  export  or  other  duty  shall  be  levied  on 
lumber  or  timber  of  any  kind  cut  on  that  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can territory  in  the  State  of  Maine,  watered  hj  the  river  St. 
John  and  its  tributaries,  and  floated  down  that  nver  to  the  sea, 
when  the  same  is  shipped  to  the  United  States  from  the  pro- 
vince of  New  BrunswicL" 

The  extensive  market  unclosed  by  this  treaty  turned  the  tide 
of  colonial  trade  to  the  United  States,  and  the  relieving  effect 
was  instantaneous.  Since  then  the  flow  has  been  steady,  in- 
creasing in  volume  year  after  year.  The  total  trade  under  the 
treaty  for  the  ten  years  of  its  continuance  is  estimated  at 
4307,806,922  made  up  of  exports  to  the  United  States  of 
$174,865,727,  and  of  imports,  |132,941,195.  It  may  be' 
taken  for  granted  that  the  profits  of  this  interchange  were 
not  monopcHized  by  the  provmces,  as  every  year  has  Drought 
with  it  an  increased  trade,  and  while  they  exported  for  the  most 
part  products  of  the  soil,  the  States  sent  to  them  manufactures 
and  foreign  goods  mainly.  The  Western  States  suffer  to  a 
greater  extent  than  even  Western  Canada,  from  their  distance 
firom  the  sea-boaxd.  The  producing  capacity  of  their  vast  terri- 
tory is  far  in  advance  of  the  means  of  transportation.    The 
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canals  and  railroads  of  the  intermediate  states  are  totally  in- 
adequate to  reUeve  the  bursting  granaries  of  an  area  which  is 
widening  year  by  year.  The  West  needs  additional  outlets  for 
its  products^  and  the  most  natural  highway  by  which  foreign 
markets  may  be  reached  at  the  cheapest  rate  of  transport  is 
through  the  St.  Lawrence.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  rmlways, 
Canada  saw  the  necessity  for  improving  the  navigation  of  that 
river  for  its  own  purposes,  and,  at  great  expense,  completed  a 
system  of  canals  amongst  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world.  By 
the  treaty,  the  right  to  use  these  canals  was  granted  to  American 
vessels,  and  the  Western  grain  dep6t8,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and 
Detroit,  were  permitted  to  enter  into  direct  trade  with  Europe. 
While  the  West  had  its  rights  thus  enlarged,  the  special  interests 
of  the  North-Eastem  States  were  partakers  also  of  liberal  con- 
cessiona  By  the  convention  of  1818,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment had  renounced  the  liberty  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish,  on  or 
within  three  marine  leagues  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks, 
or  harbours  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bijiinswick,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  certain  districts  of  Newfoundl^uid  and 
Labrador.  The  colonists  construed  this  to  mean  three  marine 
lei^ies  measured  from  headland  to  headland,  not  from  the  coast 
line,  and  were  supported  in  this  construction  by  the  British 
TOvemment.  The  United  States  fishermen  contended,  however, 
for  the  right  to  fish  in  any  of  the  many  bays  which  indent  the 
shores,  so  long  as  they  kept  three  leagues  from  the  shore. 
Drawing  the  line  from  headland  to  headland  deprived  them  of  a 
share  in  the  most  profitable  fisheries.  It  was  not  always  that 
this  imaginary  sea  line  was  respected  by  the  adventurous  mari- 
ners who  frequented  these  waters,  and  the  many  detentions  and 
confiscations  which  resulted,  were  productive  of  much  bad  feel 
ing.  Armed  cruisers,  both  imperial  and  colonial,  kept  a  strict 
look-out  for  delinquents,  and  the  colonial  authorities  were  not 
tardy  in  the  infliction  of  penalties  for  trespasses  upon  their  right& 
Had  this  state  of  things  continued  much  longer,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly have  led  to  serious  international  complicationa  But 
the  treaty  swept  away  all  disabilities,  and  the  fishing  vessels  of 
Maine  and  Massachusetts  again  swarmed  in  Briti^  waters,  and 
pursued  their  calling  undisturbed.  The  value  of  fish  taken  by 
them  in  the  fisheries  of  the  Oulf  and  in  Canadian  waters  in- 
creased from  |280,800  in  1854,  to  |1,265,700  in  1856.  Tb&i 
mackerd  fishery  increased  from  250  vessels,  manned  by  2750 
men,  and  securing  a  catch  worth  $850,000  in  the  two  years 
prior  to  the  treaty,  to  600  vessels,  employing  9000  men  and 
securing  |4,567,500,  within  the  two  years  subsequent  The 
maritime  provinces  were  not  well  pleased  to  see  their  monopoly 
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<^  a  locratiye  employment  taken  away,  and  very  naturally 
giumbied  at  bein^  forced  to  compete  with  daring  and  energetic 
intruders  who  had  previously  taken  their  chances  outside  their 
preserves ;  the  more  so,  as  the  United  States  fishermen  were 
backed  up  by  bounties  to  the  extent  of  four  dollars  per  ton,  while 
those  of  the  i»x)vinces  had  no  such  assistance.  Although  the 
treaty  was  not  applicable  to  the  fisheries  of  Upper  Canada,  the 
vessels  and  fishermen  of  the  United  States  were  admitted  to  the 
waters  and  shores  of  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  and  Superior ; 
and  in  1865  took  1157,504  worth  of  fish  therefrom,  while  not 
a  single  Cancuiian  vessel  entered  United  States  waters  for  the 
purpose  of  fishing,  as  the  Canadian  lake  fisheries  are  by  far  the 
best  In  looking  back  at  the  general  results  of  the  treaty,  it 
will  be  seen  therefore,  that  it  caused  a  vast  expansion  of  a 
mutually  profitable  trade ;  it  opened  to  the  Eastern  States  a 
field  for  employment  exhsUiatless  in  riches  and  unlimited  in  ex* 
tent ;  it  granted  the  privilege  of  using  six  canals  which  Canadian 
industry  had  been  taxed  to  build ;  and  brought  into  closer  com- 
mercial relations  two  peoples,  though  living  side  by  side,  yet  up 
to  the  time  of  the  arrangement,  knowing  little,  and  caring  le^ 
for  each  other.  While  it  is  acknowledged  tiiat  the  relief  it 
lx*ou^t  with  it  was  opportune  and  suited  to  the  drcumstanceei 
it  is  not  by  any  means  admitted  that  the  prosperity  of  the  pro- 
vinoes  will  be  serioiwly  affected  by  its  abrogation.  At  the  time 
it  went  into  operation,  colonial  trade  was  embarrassed,  but  with 
the  recovery  from  a  temporary  disturbance  came  a  new  era. 
The  Crimean  war  enhanced  greatly  the  prices  of  Canadian  pro- 
ducts, and  thus  contributed  to  the  readjustment  of  busines& 
The  subsequent  building  of  railways  involved  an  expenditure 
within  Canada  alone  of  $120,000,000,  so  that  more  than  one 
cause  brought  about  the  reaction,  and  more  than  one  cause 
tended  to  its  continuance.  Before  determining,  therefore,  that 
the  commercial  ftiture  of  British  America  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
legislation  rf  the  United  States,  it  would  be  well  to  compare 
the  present  with  the  past  as  regards  the  internal,  as  well  as  the 
external  advancement  of  these  colonies. 

In  1851  Canada  had  no  railways  in  operation ;  the  ten  years 
between  1850  and  1860,  witnessed  the  construction  of  209S 
miles ;  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  have  built  over  800 
miles  also.  Kve  years  ago  there  were  only  two  coal  mines  being 
worked  in  Nova  Scotia ;  now  there  are  thirty.  In  1850,  only 
95,000  tons  of  coals  were  raised ;  in  1 865,  the  yield  increased  to 
653,854  tons.  The  gold  product  of  1865  was  twenty -five  per 
cent  over  that  of  preceding  years,  the  amount  taken  out  in  that 
year  being  equal  to  $460,000;  the  imports  have  risen  from 
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18,448,042  in  1862,  to  $14,381,662  in  1865  ;  while  there  were 
exported  $7,000,000  worth  of  her  own  productions — ^more  in 
proportion  than  Canada  ever  sent  oat  in  one  year.  And  this 
enterprising  province  now  has  3898  vessels  of  a  registered  worth 
of  *13,347,500  engaged  in  trade.  The  revenue  of  New  Brans- 
widk  in  1850  was  |416,348 ;  by  1860  it  had  doubled.  In  one 
year  $175,000  had  been  expended  in  buildmg  roads.  The  other 
provinces  have  advanced  materially,  every  year  exhibiting  an 
increase  of  exports  and  imports.  Newfoundland,  with  its  130,000 
people,  of  whom  30,000  are  hardy  sailors  employed  in  the  fisheries, 
nas  a  revenue  higher  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  any 
of  the  British  North  American  provinces. 

To  make  the  contrast  plainer  it  will  be  better  to  take  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  who  cannot  be  charged  with  bias. 
Lord  Durham,  in  his  report  to  the  British  Government  on  the 
state  of  the  British  North  American  provinces,  said — 

"  By  describiDg  one  side  of  the  frontier  and  reversing  the  picture, 
the  other  would  be  described.     On  the  American  side  Sil  is  activity 

and  bustle But  it  is  not  in  the  difference  between  the  large 

towns  on  the  two  sides,  that  we  shall  find  the  best  evidence  of  our  infe- 
riority. That  painful  but  most  undeniable  truth  is  most  manifest  in 
the  country  districts  through  which  the  Hue  of  national  separation 
passes  for  a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles.  There,  on  the  side  of  both 
the  Oanadas  and  also  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  a  widely 
scattered  population,  poor  and  apparently  unenterprising,  though 
hardy  and  industrious,  separated  from  each  other  by  tracts  of  inter- 
vening forests,  without  towns  or  markets,  almost  without  roads,  living 
in  mean  houses,  drawing  little  more  than  a  rude  subsistence  from  ill- 
cultivated  land,  and  seemingly  incapable  of  improving  their  condition, 
present  the  most  instructive  contrast  to  their  enterprising  and  thrifty 
neighbours  on  the  American  side." 

Keeping  this  fact  in  view,  let  us  contemplate  the  change,  as 
related  in  Mr.  Derby's  Report  on  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  thiat  has 
occurred  since. 

'^  From  1851  to  1861  the  population  of  Canada  has  increased  more 

rapidly  than  the  population  of  the  Union The  rate  of  increase 

in  all  the  provinces  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Union In 

the  fifteen  years  from  1851  to  1866,  the  whole  exports  and  imports  of 
Canada  rose  from  $35,000,000  to  $87,000,000.  Her  revenue  rose  also 
from  $3,500,000  to  $10,500,000.  Between  1851  and  1865,  her  im- 
proved land  increased  from  7,307,950  acres  to  10,855,854,  or  49  per 
cent. ;  the  value  of  the  same  from  $263,516,000  to  $466,675,780.  The 
wheat  crop,  which  exceeds  that  of  Illinois  and  of  each  of  our  states, 
rose  from  15,756,493  bushels  to  27,274,779,  or  78  per  cent.  The  oat 
crop,  larger  than  that  of  New  York,  the  leading  state  of  our  Union, 
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row  from  20,369,247  bushels  to  38,772,170,  or  91  per  cent.  During 
the  same  period  the  value  of  the  lumber  rose  from  an  average  of  $7 
to  $10  per  M. ;  and  in  the  interval  between  1851  and  1863,  her 
exports  of  lumber  rose  from  $5,085,628,  of  which  but  23  per  cent. 

reached  the  United  States,  to  a  total  of  $12,264,178 From 

1851  to  1861  she  has  increased  her  miles  of  railway  from  twelve  to 
nineteen  hundred  miles ;  she  has  increased  her  wheat  and  oat  crops, 
her  wool,  the  value  of  her  forests,  and  wealth  more  than  we  Jutvey 
although  she  is  naturally  inferior  in  climate,  soil,  and  position." 

But  while  the  unwearying  industry  and  praiseworthy  self- 
reliance  of  the  British  provinces  have  borne  fruit  in  a  prosperity 
wonderful,  compared  even  with  the  world's  wonder,  that  of  the 
United  States,  they  have  awakened  "  envy — the  vice  of  repub- 
lics.^ Those  strugghng  and  much-despised  colonists  have  emerged 
from  their  mountains  of  snow  and  masses  of  ice ;  from  being 
objects  of  pity  have  attained  the  lofty  position  of  rivals. 
Canada  has  been  striving  Yairly  to  make  her  canals  and 
railways  attract  the  trade  of  the  West  In  so  doine  she  has 
undermined  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  canalling  and  forward- 
ing interests  of  Buffalo  and  New  York,  and  from  this  source 
came  the  first  complaints  against  the  Reciprocity  Treaty.  The 
outcry  was  that  Canada  was  making  *'  fruitless  but  persistent 
efforts  to  direct  the  trade  of  the  Western  States  from  the  natural 
channels  it  had  already  formed.'^  The  aggrieved  interests  were 
powerful  and  active.  The  advocates  of  protection  duties  seized 
the  opportunity  to  swell  the  chorus  that  the  States  had  the  worst 
of  the  bargain,  until  at  length  the  combination  of  forces  has  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  to  an  end  an  agreement  which  had  done  so 
much  for  commerce,  and  substituted  therefor  a  system  of  duties 
based  on  the  exploded  fallacies  of  protection.  No  complaint 
was  urged  against  the  maritime  provinces :  Canada  has  been 
the  alleged  transgressor.  But  the  charges  against  Canada  were 
coupled  with  objections  which,  according  to  the  protectionist 
theories,  proved  the  impolicy  of  reciprocity.  Prior  to  the  treaty, 
the  exports  frx>m  the  S  tates  to  Canada  exceeded  the  imports 
thence,  but  in  1860  this  was  reversed,  and  since  that  time  the 
balance  of  trade  has  been  against  the  States.  The  exports  to 
that  province  fell  from  $20,883,241  in  1856,  to  $12,842,596  in 
1862,  though  they  again  rose  in  1865  to  $19,589,055.  This 
decline  in  exports  is  attributed  to  several  causes.  It  is  alleged 
that  heavy  duties  were  imposed  by  Canada  upon  many  of  the 
articles  the  States  had  to  sell;  that  discriminating  tolls  and 
duties  were  laid  upon  their  merchants  and  forwarders ;  that  the 
method  of  levjring  duties  on  merchandize  of  foreign  origin 
has  been  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  checking  the  trade  of  New 
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York  and  Boston ;  and  that  the  whole  poHcy  of  Canada  is 
avowedly  restrictive  and  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.   On  the  other  hand  the  Canadians  allege  that  the  increase 
of  these  duties  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  discriminating  against 
the  States,  bat  was  imposed  by  financial  necessities,  as  British 
manufacturers  were  subjected  to  the  same  burdens ;  that  if  they 
have  ndsed  their  tariiff,  they  have  not  reached  anything  like  the 
height  of  the  United  States  tariff,  which  latter  has  mounted 
fully  twenty-five  per  cent  over  that  of  1854 ;  that  the  method 
of  levying  duties  on  foreign  merchandize  is  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  the  United  States  as  regards  goods  geaienilj ;  and  that 
the  policy  of  Canada  has  been  liberal  and  calculated  rather  to 
attract  than  to  force  trade.    The  progress  of  the  discussion  has 
brought  out  three  classes  of  opponents  to  the  treaty  in  the  States. 
Those  whose  interests  were  directly  injured  by  it^  and  who 
contend  that  Canada  has  violated  its  spirit ;  those  who  looked 
upon  it  in  the  light  of  a  political  failure,  separating  more  widely 
rather  than  bringing  together  the  two  countries^  and  who  urge 
that  its  continuance  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  pro- 
vince%  at  the  same  time  viewing  its  abrogation  as  a  sort  of 
chastisement  for  the  colonial  aversion  to  amiexation ;  and  those, 
generally,  who  advocate  a  system  of  ^B[h  protective  duties. 
With  faint  hope  of  overcoming  such  an  union  of  opposing  forces, 
but  anxious  to  give  evidence  of  their  desire  to  establish  inter- 
national trade  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  the  provinces  sent  Com- 
missioners to  Washington  to  negotiate  for  the  continimnce  <^ 
the  Treaty.    In  connexion  with  Sir  Frederick  &uce,  the&iti^ 
Minister,  the  Commissioners  laid  the  subject  of  their  mission 
before  the  United  States  Government    Mr.  McCulloch,  the  able 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  without  any  inclination  to  interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  trade,  felt  called  upon  to  consider  first  tin 
requirements  of  the  revenue,  but  it  was  intimated  that  while  a 
continuance  of  the  treaty  was  out  ci  the  question,  some  arrange- 
ment might  be  made  by  legislation  that  would  prove  equitable. 
The  Commissioners  appeared  before  the  Congressional  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  and  after  a  lengthy  discussion  found  that 
the  demands  of  the  Committee  were  so  extravagant,  according 
to  provincial  ideas,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  n^oiiate  further. 
While  acknowledging  the  advantage  of  the  treaty,  the  Oommia- 
sioners  would  not  i^mit  its  necessity  to  the  provinces;  and 
regarding  the  subordination  of  colonial  legislation,  in  the  matter 
of  excise  duties,  to  that  of  the  United  States,  as  too  great  a 
sacrifice  for  a  very  uncertain  benefit,  returned  home  to  announce 
the  failure  of  their  mission.    The  firm  stand  taken  in  resistance 
to  dictatorial  arrogance,  was  fully  approved  of  by  the  peoj^e  of 
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the  provinces,  and  with  a  unanimity  which  must  have  astonished 
those  in  the  United  States  who  &ncied  they  had  got  their  neigh- 
bours "  on  the  hip."  From  Lake  Huron  to  the  Atlantic,  the 
resalt  was  accepted  with  calmness,  if  not  with  satisfaction,  and 
the  local  press  went  earnestly  to  work  to  prepare  the  merchant, 
the  farmer,  and  the  mechanic  for  a  new  order  of  things.  The 
wisdom  of  confederation  became  apparent  to  those  who  before 
had  looked  upon  that  scheme  with  coldness ;  and  the  provinces 
now  feel  that  they  are  no  longer  isolated  settlements,  but 
vigorous  communities  having  interests  in  common  which  make 
the  prosperity  of  one  the  prosperity  of  all.  They  know  more  of 
each  other  now,  and  the  instincts  of  a  common  nationality  urge 
them  to  jMTovide  against  a  common  danger.  Times  have  changed 
since  they  appeared  first  at  Washington  to  solicit  reciprocity  in 
trada  Then  they  were  weak  and  poor ;  now  they  are  vigorous 
and  well  to  da  Then  they  were  insignificant  and  spiritless ; 
now  they  feel  that  their  country  has  a  splendid  destiny,  and  they 
are  ready  to  lay  a  bold  hand  on  the  commerce  of  more  than  one 
continent. 

But  let  us  look  more  closely  at  the  principal  branches  of 
the  colonial  trade  likely  to  be  afflscted  by  the  infliction  of  vexBr 
tious  duties  on  the  pi^rt  of  the  United  States.  At  the  time  the 
treaty  was  made  the  United  States  tariff  on  the  articles  menticmed 
in  the  treaty  was  on  animals,  butter,  pork,  fish,  eggs,  pelti^ 
wheat,  flour,  barley,  oats,  rye  and  com,  vegetables,  fruits,  lumber, 
and  timber,  20  per  cent. ;  wool,  clover,  and  coal,  80  per  cent 
Subsequently  the  rates  were  raised  on  coal,  tobacco,  and  wooL 
31ie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
treaty,  proposed  to  increase  the  duties  as  follows :— Salmon,  ^2; 
mackerel,  |1 ;  herrings,  50  cents ;  all  other  pickled  fish,  |1  per 
barrel ;  coal,  50  cents  per  ton ;  timber,  one  half  cent  per  cubic  foot^ 
to  |2  par  1000  feet,  according  to  variety  ;  lumber,  one  quarter  o&od 
per  cuUc  foot  to  $2  per  100  feet,  according  to  variety ;  animal^  20 
per  cent. ;  barley,  10  cents  per  bushel ;  beef,  1  cent  per  pound ; 
com,  10  cents  per  bushel ;  wheat,  20  cents  per  bushel,  &a  But 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives  rejected  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  ground  that  the  proposed  increase  was  not  high 
enough  to  afifo:^  protection  to  home  industry.  With  this  olgect^ 
therefore,  a  scale  of  duties  was  insisted  upon,  which  satisfied  the 
advocates  of '^protective  policy :" — Lumber,  three  quarter  cent  per 
cubic  foot  to  |3  per  1000  feet ;  stone,  35  per  cent. ;  animalfl^ 
30  per  cent, ;  barley,  25  cents  per  bushel ;  wod,  10  to  25  cents  per 
pound,  &c. ;  but  the  latest  advices  are  to  the  eflfect  that  no  Ax5t 
has'  been  yet  passed  on  the  subject  The  staples  of  the  provinces 
are  grain,  breadstu£&,  lumber,  wool,  coal,  and  fish.    As  to  the 
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ffrain  trade,  Canada  will  be  a  loser.  The  treaty  gave  to  her  a 
home  market,  in  which  no  large  risks  were  run,  and  in  which 
money  was  turned  over  very  rapidly.  But  this  branch  of  trade 
hat  curious  features.  In  1863  Canada  imported  from  the  States 
5,*SS8,095  bushels  of  wheat,  and  exported  thither  only  3,850,000 
bushels,  while  its  export  to  foreign  countries  was  8,969,304 
bushels.  A  great  deal  of  the  wheat  imported  was  exported  as 
flour.  Now,  the  maritime  provinces  in  1863  imported  from  the 
States  3,615,232  bushels,  nearly  the  amount  sent  by  Canada  to 
the  States.  Nova  Scotia  alone,  in  1865,  received  2,520,819 
dollars  worth  of  flour  firom  the  States  for  home  consumption ;  so 
that  if  an  intercolonial  trade,  hitherto  neglected,  can  be  built  up, 
the  loss  of  the  United  States  market  will  be  to  a  great  extent 
repaired  Canada  has  the  advantage,  likewise,  of  having  her 
flour  800  miles  nearer  to  the  lower  ports  than  the  United 
States,  if  the  latter  reUed  on  ihe  Western  product  It  is  ex- 
pected that  a  great  deal  of  Canadian  wheat  will  find  its  way 
across  the  lines,  as  its  superior  quality  makes  it  acceptable  to 
the  wealthier  cla8se&  It  should  be  considered  that,  owing  to 
the  ravages  of  the  midge  and  the  weevil,  the  Canadian  farmer 
has  been  compelled  to  depend  less  on  his  wheat  crop,  and  re- 
peated losses  nave  driven  him  to  devote  more  attention  to  the 
breeding  of  cattle  and  the  raising  of  the  more  hardy  cereals,  such 
as  barley.  Of  barley  and  rye  Canada  sold  to  the  States 
|4,500,0U0  worth  in  one  year,  and  imported  from  thence  $900,000 
worth,  while  Indian  com  was  imported  to  the  value  of  about 
a  million.  The  Canadian  barley  is  far  superior  to  that  produced 
in  the  States,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  duty  of  25 
oents  per  bushel  will  keep  it  out,  as  it  costs  about  40  cents  a 
bushel  to  transport  it  from  the  Mississippi  to  Buffido,  the  point 
of  competition.  It  is  probable  that  the  additional  tax  will  be 
paid  by  the  brewers  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  As  a  set-off 
to  any  loss  in  the  grain  trade,  there  will  be  the  profit  accruing  to 
Canada  from  beaming  its  own  carrier.  Instead  of  sending 
wheat  and  flour  to  New  York  and  to  Portland,  to  be  distributed 
thence  to  Europe  and  the  lower  provinces,  it  will  go  in 
Canadian  bottoms  by  the  St.  Lawrence  route.  The  lumber  trade 
possesses  within  itself  the  guarantee  of  continuance.  The  prin- 
cipal export  is  to  Great  Britain.  In  1865  Canada  exported 
products  of  the  forest  to  the  value  of  $14,283,207,  of  which 
|8,996,355  went  to  Great  Britain,  and  $5,008,746  to  the  United 
States.  Nova  Scotia  in  1862  exported  $611,725,  and  New 
Brunswick  $2,810,188,  the  latter  province  sending  most  of  her 
lumber  to  foreign  parts.  The  exhaustion  of  the  supply  of  lumber 
in  the  States  must  render  them  in  time  dependent  on  the  yield 
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of  the  Canadian  forests.     It  is  estimated  that  there  is,  in  this 
province  alone^  287,000  square  miles  of  pine  forest  and  valuable 
wood  on  which  to  draw.     The  Western  States,  with  their  wide 
treeless  prairies,  cannot  much  longer  have  their  wants  supplied 
by  the  lumber  of  Michigan,  nor  can  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
States  remain  at  the  mercy  of  the  Maine  lumbermen,  and  must^ 
despite  of  a  high  duty,  purchase  where  the  article  is  to  be  got 
The    manufacture  of   wool  in  the  United    States    consumed 
152,000,000  of  pounds  in  1864,  nearly  half  of  which  was  im- 
ported.    Of  the  amount  imported  in  1865,  Canada  supplied 
$1,351,722  worth.     In  1860,  415,000,000  of  worsteds  were  im- 
ported by  the  States,  principally  from  England.    The  Canadian 
wool  has  been  found  equal  to  the  best  Ei^lish  lustre  wool,  and 
fiEu:  superior  to  any  that  can  be  produced  in  the  States.    So  they 
must  purchase  somewhere,  as  the  home  supply  is  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  demand,  both  in  respect  to  quantity  and  quality. 
The  wool  going  in  free  under  the  treaty  has  been  of  great  assist- 
ance  to  their  manufacturers,  and  its  partial  exclusion,  if  it  can  be 
excluded  at  all,  will  force  the  Canadians  to  manufacture  and  send 
woollen  goods  into  the  States.    The  Canadian  woollen  manufac- 
turers are  rapidly  increasing,  and  New  York  merchants  found  it 
profitable  last  year  to  import  woollens  firom  Montreal,  and  that^ 
too,  after  pajring  high  duties,  and  suffering  from  exchange  being 
against  them.    The  Nova  Scotians  know  that  their  bituminous 
coal  can  be  laid  down  in  the  Atlantic  cities  at  a  price  much 
lower  than  it  can  be  brought  from  the  United  States  coal  dis- 
tricts, and  a  duty  of  |2  a  ton  will  not  exclude  what  can  stand  a 
|3  duty.    The  gasworks  and  factories  of  the  Eastern  States 
require  this  description  of  coal  to  heat  their  furnaces,  so  that  an 
additional  tax  will  only  render  their  manufactures  less  able  to 
compete  with  those  of  foreigners,  without  being  prohibitory,  and 
will  bring  into  the  harbours  of  Nova  Scotia  the  Atlantic  steamers 
that  have  been  wont  to  coal  at  Boston  and  New  York.    The 
duties  imposed  on  fish  cannot  injure  the  maritime  provinces  to  a 
great  extent    The  exclusion  of  United  States  fishermen  from  a 
valuable  fishing  ground  will  go  far  to  reconcile  them  to  the  loss 
of  the  treaty,  as  they  can  find  a  ready  sale  in  foreign  countries 
for  all  the  fish  they  can  catch.    They  rely  upon  the  enterprise  of 
their  own  people  to  extend  sales  in  the  direction  of  the  West 
Indies,  Mexico,  and  South  America.     Last  year  Nova  Scotia 
exported  to  foreign  countries  over  |3,000,000  worth  of  fish ;  and 
the  trade  of  New  Brunswick  with  the  United  States  in  this 
article  is  now  nearly  equalled  by  its  trade  with  the  West  Indies. 
Newfoundkmd  has  its  greatest  source  of  wealth  in  the  fishcfries, 
but  its  total  exports  to  the  States  amounted  only  to  |238,645, 
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while  it  imported  thence  1 1^728,985  worth  of  articles,  wMdi 
could  nearly  all  be  advantageously  supplied  from  Canada.  To 
oounteract  the  policy  of  the  United  States^  the  provinces  have  sent 
rat  commissioners  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  Brazil,  se^ng  to 
sabstitute  new  markets  for  that  from  which  it  seems  to  be  deter- 
mined to  exclude  them;  and  so  hi  the  prospects  are  en- 
couf£^ng. 

In  addition  to  this,  they  contemplate  a  readjustment  of  their 
tariffs  so  as  to  make  tiieir  country  the  cheapest  to  live  in, 
and  the  most  attractive  to  foreign  labour  and  foreign  ci^taL 
No  retaliatory  measures  are  threatened.  The  disposiiioQ  is  to 
throw  off  every  shackle  tiiat  fettered  trade.  It  is  thoii^ht,  there- 
fore, and  with  good  reason,  that  the  distorbanoe  <^  colonial  ttade 
will  be  but  tempOTaiy.  Even  taking  it  for  granted  that  a  high 
piotective  tariff  will  be  ej£cacious  in  sealing  up  the  United 
States  against  the  8tiq)les  of  the  provinces,  the  colonists  can  look 
ccmfidently  to  the  establishment  of  an  intercolonial  trade,  and  a 
direct  foreign  trade,  which  shall  make  up  for  all  that  they  have 
lost,  and  relieve  them  from  the  embarrassments  of  a  supposed 
dependency.* 

The  political  consequences  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Bectprocity 
Treaty  are  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  No  doubt  the  adop- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  the  United  States  was  owing  in  a  great 
d^ree  to  their  expedaition  that  a  reciprocal  interc^mge  of  pro- 
ducts would  cause  such  a  mingling  of  interests  as  to  lead  the 
British  provinces  to  regard  their  prosperity  as  inextricably  bound 
up  with  the  fate  of  the  great  Republic.  It  is  now  seen  tbat  the 
desired  effect  has  not  been  produced.  On  the  contrary,  the  two 
countries  are  as  distinct  as  ever,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  read 
in  what  may  be  considered  a  state  paper,  a  paragraph  devoted 
to  the  question,  ''  Can  the  provinces  be  coerced  into  annexa- 
tion?" Mr.  Derby  is  certainly  plain-spoken.  **  There  are,"  he 
remarks,  '^  gentlemen  of  intelligence,  and]  possibly  some  states- 
men, who  think  it  will  be  politic  to  allow  the  treaty  to 
expire  without  anv  efforts  or  arrangements  for  renewal,  who 
predict  that  in  such  case  the  provinces  will  rai^  -tiiemselves 
under  our  banner,  and  seek  admission  into  the  Union.'* 
Canada,  with  its  1000  miles  of  frontier,  would  be  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  them  now,  when  they  are  attempting  to  wall 

*  Tbe  maritime  provinees  will  take  Canadian  floor,  and  will  send  in  retvn 
eoal  and  fish,  without  needing  tke  United  States  meichsLnta  to  act  as  nuddleoMiu 
Instead  of  sending  provincial  lumber,  grain,  and  fish  to  New  York,  to  be 
thence  exported  by  tlnited  States  shippers  to  Brazil,  Cuba,  the  West  Indies* 
Hajti,  Australia,  Peru,  and  Africa,  the  colonist  will  henceforth  have  a  greater 
flhare  of  the  profits  of  the  products  of  his  own  country. 
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themselves  in  by  the  impodtioii  of  jNrotective  duties.  Canada 
and  the  lower  provinces  mav  become  the  distributing  dep6t  for 
fordgn  goods  over  the  whole  C^itinent.  If  Canada  went  into 
the  U  nion,  the  other  provinces,  and  ihe  vast  Bed  River  temtorj, 
oould  not  long  resist  the  pressure.  And  were  Britain  to  lose  her 
foot4iold  in  America^  a  non-intercourse  policy,  aueh  as  that  advo- 
cated in  the  United  States  Senate  by  Scniator  Chandler,  ex- 
tendii^  from  the  Bio  Qrande  to  Labrador,  would  carry  with  it 
swioos  consequences  to  BritiBh  commerce. 

It  would  seem  that  England's  course  in  this  juncture  is  mariced 
out  plain  enough.  Is  it  well  to  follow  the  advice  of  that  school 
of  political  economists  who  would  place  her  vast  commerce — ^her 
very  life  blood — at  the .  merey  of  foreign  naticms  ?  Who  would 
sacrifice  the  advantages  gain^  by  a  lavish  expenditure  of  Uood 
a&d  treasure  on  the  altar  of  q>eculative  theory  ?  Who  would 
rely  far  freedom  from  attack  on  national  amiability  rather  tiian 
on  national  strength  ?  Jurists  have  worked  out  a  code  of  inter- 
national law,  but  their  maximB,  though  admitted  to  be  true  and 
lights  are  not  always  acted  on.  So  colonial  emancipators  may 
lay  down  general  principles,  and  issue  economk  promises  to  pay, 
but  their  princif^  are  too  general  to  beget  implicit  confidenoe 
in  their  prophesied  effects,  and  their  promises  are  without 
guarantea  It  surely  is  not  politic  for  England  to  alienate  her 
uiends  on  the  North  American  continent  by  leaving  them  to 
drift  about  at  the  mercy  of  dianoe.  It  is  admitted  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  the  existing  rdations  between  the 
mother  country  and  those  American  dependencies  must  sooner 
or  later  undergo  some  change.  When  that  change  shall  take 
place,  or  what  shall  be  its  nature,  are  questions  yet  to  be  decided. 
jnie  decision  may  rest  with  the  parties  immediately  interested  ; 
perhaps  it  may  be  takaoi  out  of  their  hands.  The  tie  so  provo- 
cative of  wrath  on  the  purt  of  Cobnial  emancipators  has  lost 
the  character  of  a  Gh)rdian  knot  Its  intricacy  and  firmness  are  no 
longer  a  challenge  to  ingesuuty.  No  oracle  need  be  consulted 
as  to  the  secret  dP  its  undoing,  as  all  that  is  required  is  to  destroy 
the  mutual  affection  which  keeps  the  line  ^taut,"  and  there  will 
be  plenty  oi  willing  hands  to  cast  off  the  shore  ends.  The  writer 
does  not  propose  to  deal  with  those  who  advocate  an  immediate 
and  total  separation  as  being  for  the  best  interests  of  ^both  parties, 
and  have  sufficient  frith  in  their  own  logic  to  render  them  easy 
as  to  the  consequences.  However  disinclined  to  admit  the 
soundness  of  their  argum^ats,  we  must  accord  them  that  respect 
which  earnestness  based  on  honesty  of  purpose  commands,  ^ut^ 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  go  half  way  with  •  both 
Sides  in  this  diseusinon,  not  professedly  for  any  great  length  of 
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time,  but  openly  enough  and  8u£Sdently  long  to  earn  the  cordial 
dislike  of  all  really  in  earnest  This  Ishmaelitish  class  has  its 
representatives  in  the  press  and  in  Parliament  Their  ability  is 
indisputable ;  their  influence  not  to  be  despised.  Their  seeming 
impartiality  in  the  distribution  of  favours,  and  their  sprightly 
readiness  to  break  a  lance  with  all  comers,  renders  their  specious 
logic  and  plausible  statements  all  the  more  invidious  and  fraught 
with  all  the  greater  danger  to  those  who  adopt  opinions  second- 
hand on  subjects  not  sufficiently  interesting  to  induce  personal 
investigation.  What  British  Americans  want  is  simply  fair  play. 
They  have  no  desire  to  appear  evenr  other  dav  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  to  answer,  charges  that  are  without  foundation, 
and  at  the  same  time  do  not  wish  that  judgment  should  be  taken 
against  them  by  default  The  msgority  of  uiem  view  the  existing 
connexion  as  mutually  beneficial  and  worthy  of  preservation.  They 
have  a  dislike  to  absorption  in  the  American  Bepublic ;  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  as  well  as  the  recol- 
lection of  what  they  have  endured  to  preserve  their  alle- 
giance, naturally  prompt  them  to  look  across  the  ocean  for 
some  recognition  of  their  steadiness  of  purpose.  They  find  very 
little  satisfaction  in  the  dictatorial  utterances,  and  still  less 
in  the  scoldings  that  come  from  this  side  of  the  water.  It  is 
not  unfair  for  them  to  ask  that  those  who  assume  to  lead  public 
opinion  in  the  mother  country  should  avoid  misstating  facts, 
whether  intentionally  or  through  ignorance,  and  guard  against 
becoming  uncharitable  when  they  should  be  quiet  Liu^k  of 
correct  information  can  no  longer  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for 
departure  from  truth,  as  the  means  of  supplying  it  are  available. 
Such  books  as  that  of  Mr.  Bussell,  the  Times?  correspondent, 
on  ''  Canada,  its  Defences,  Condition,  and  Resources,"  are  well 
calculated  to  dispel  those  illusions  which  have  led  so  many 
Englishmen  to  lavish  their  compliments  on  the  United  States 
and  their  satire  on  the  British  American  provinces.  Compa* 
risons  have  been  made  to  the  prejudice  of  these  colonies,  and 
forcible  lectures  are  still  read  to  them  on  their  want  of  energy, 
their  mercenary  spirit,  their  hysterical  lip-loyalty,  and  their 
inclination  to  sponge  on  the  imperial  exchequer ;  the  weak  places 
in  their  armour  are  gloated  over  and  pointed  out  to  the  world ; 
and  ready  writers  exercise  themselves  wonderfully  to  prove  that 
the  provinces  are  wholly  inaqpable  of  defence.  It  is  not  difiScolt 
to  ridicule  hearty  expressions  of  attachment,  nor  does  it  require 
great  cleverness  to  fling  oflf  the  words  lip-lovalty.  Those  who 
so  glibly  utter  the  reproach  forget  what  it  is  tbev  are  striking  at 
The  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  a  flag  of  his  own,  and  a 
nationality  of  his  own,  but  the  provincialist  has  ever  had  to  look 
abroad  for  his.    British  policy  isolated  the  colonies  to  prevent 
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their  absorption  in  the  Republic,  and  in  so  doing  stunted  the 
growth  of  a  native  national  sentiment.     The  American  revolu- 
tion drove  into  the  Royal  provinces  those  who  wished  to  preserve 
their  allegiance  to  Britain,  and  the  exiles  carried  with  them  the 
recollection  of  injuries  and  losses  endured  for  a  cause  which  they, 
foolishly  or  wisely,  deemed  worthy  of  the  sacrifice.     They  gave 
up  houses,  lands^  kindred,  and  the  associations  of  youth,  and  ex- 
changed comfort  and  ease  for  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  an 
inhospitable  wildemesa     The  chivalrous  sense  of  honour  which 
rendered  them  exiles  was  imparted  to  their  children.     Loyalty 
to  Britain  became  to  them  a  synonym  for  connexion  with  the 
mother  land  and  non-adherence  to  the  Repuhlic.     When  Eng- 
lishmen, therefore,  undertake  to  cast  reflection  on  a  loyalty  that 
has  so  frequently  proved  itself  a  reality,  they  should  first  consider 
what  the  British  American  means  when  he  makes  boast  of  his 
•  loyalty/'     Now  that  British  America  has  become  prosperous 
and  united,  and  the  traditions  of  the  past  are  gradually  losing 
their  hold  on  the  imaginations  of  a  new  generation,  that  senti- 
ment which  so  long  found  an  outlet  in  declamation  over  the 
glories  of  the  motherland,  will  draw  a  more  natural  nourishment 
from  native  sources.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  shall  take  its  place, 
and  whether  the  doling  out  of  so  much  gratitude  for  so  much 
benefit  received  will  be  more  acceptable  to  English  critics  than 
the  hereditary  romantic  attachment  which  allowed  no  danger, 
no  loss,  no  neglect  to  sully  its  purity.     Notwithstanding  the 
assertion  that  Canada  is  incapable  of  defence,  the  very  same 
persons  who  give  it  currency  are  among  the  first  to  charge  the 
colonists  with  an  unwillingness  to  sink  in  fortifications  the  money 
they  need  to  open  up  roads  and  deepen  their  canals.     Although 
the  provinces  have  more  men  in  training  in  proportion  to  their 
population  than  England,  and  that  too  in  a  country  where  the 
duty  of  a  volunteer  partakes  little  of  the  nature  of  play,  they  are 
sneered  at  for  not  preparing  to  defend  themselvas.  What  is  the  fact? 
Military  schools  have  been  established  in  the  provinces  under 
the  superintendence  of  officers  of  the  regular  army,  and  last  fall 
Colonel  McDougall  inspected  in  camp,  at  Montreal,  2000  gra- 
duates who  formed,  according  to  his  acknowledgment,  as  fine  bat- 
talions, both  in  respect  to  physique  and  drill,  as  iie,  with  all  his  ex- 
perience, had  ever  seen.   Throughout  all  the  provinces  the  volun- 
teers are  regularly  drilled  by  sergeants  of  the  regular  army  in  the 
pay  of  the  colonists.   But  it  may  be  asked.  Can  tlie  fighting  mate- 
rial be  furnished  ?    It  is  not  necessary  to  csill  the  roll  of  British 
Americans  who  have  done  battle  for  Britain  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  to  point  to  Williams  of  Kars,  or  Inglis  of  Lucknow,  or 
young  Dunn,  who  bore  ofif  the  Victoria  Cross  from  the  bravest 
[VoL  LXXXVI.  No.  CLXX.]-New  Sbruw,  VoL  XXX.  No.  11.    E  B 
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of  the  immortal  "six  hundred/'  or  young  Beade,  who,  though  a 
surgeon,  won  the  same  token  of  heroism  at  Delhi,  or  the  many 
others  who  have  died  under  the  Red  cross.  Look  back  to  the 
time  when  Maine  called  out  her  militia  to  settle  the  boun- 
dary question  by  force,  and  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia 
sprang  to  arms  with  but  a  regiment  or  two  of  British  troops  to 
assist  them  in  rolling  back  the  tide  of  invasion.  In  1812,  did 
any  of  the  provinces  quail  ?  or  did  those  1 000  raw  French  Ca- 
nadian militia  under  De  Salaberry,  when  they  defeated  7000 
United  States  infantry  at  Chateauguay,  show  themselves  defi- 
cient in  bravery  ?  At  the  time  of  the  Trent  afiair,  was  there  a 
display  of  timidity?  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  eighth 
of  March,  186t>,  a  call  was  made  by  telegraph  from  the  Canadian 
capital  for  10,000  men  to  line  the  frontier,  as  an  attack  by 
American  Fenians  was  apprehended ;  by  night  that  number  of 
thoroughly  equipped  and  well-drilled  volunteers  were  at  their 
respective  head-quarters,  Stores  and  factories  Were  emptied  and 
farm  houses  deserted,  and  Canada,  from  Sarnia  to  Quebec,  wore 
the  appearance  of  a  vast  military  encampment.  Were  double 
the  number  required,  they  could  have  been  had  on  the  same 
notice.  And  this  is  the  Canada  that  has  been  so  often  scolded 
for  not  showing,  according  to  the  notions  of  British  writers  and 
British  speakers,  a  willingness  to  defend  itself ! 

It  har>  been  said  that  the  provinces  are  mercenary  and  dis- 
posed to  shirk  taxation,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  imposition  of 
high  taxes  would  be  a  deadly  blow  to  their  future  prospects. 
They  wish  not  only  to  retain  therein  our  population,  but  to  be 
able  to  offer  inducements  to   emigrants  ;   and   now  that   the 
United  States  have  been  compelled  to  submit  to  an  oppressive 
load,  there  is  hope  that  the  tide  of  emigration  will   turn   in 
favour  of  the  provinces      Their  best  defence,   after    all,    is 
population.     With   an  increase  in   the  number  of  inhabitants 
will  arise  an  increase  of  wants,  and  capital  will  follow  in   the 
train.       The    Republicans    are    determined,    if    they    cannot 
totally  exclude  British   manufactures,  to  make  British  capital 
invested  in  the  States  pay  a  share  of  their  war  debt.     Massa- 
chusetts has  imposed  a  tax  of  four  per  cent,  upon  the  receipts 
for  premiums  of  all  foreign  insurance  companies  doing  business 
in  that  State.    The  State  of  New  York  passed  an  act  whereby 
her  foreign  bondholders  would  be  compelled  to  take  their  in- 
terest in  United  States  currency  when  one  dollar  in  gold  was 
worth  two  dollars  and  a  half  in  currency.    The  Supreme  Court 
of  this  State  has  lately  decided,  under  the  Legal  Tender  Act» 
that  a  promise  to  pay  in  gold  or  silver  dollars  is  fulfilled  by  a 
payment  in  "  greenbacks''  withqut  the  discount.     British  capital 
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has  been  lavished  on  the  United  States.  It  has  built  their 
railways  and  canals,  and  sustained  their  different  State  govern- 
ments; while,  strange  to  say,  American  capital  has  sought  in- 
vestment in  the  British  provinces.  The  collieries  of  Nova  Scotia^ 
the  gold  mines  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  the  copper  mines  of 
Canada,  Upper  and  Lower^  and  the  Upper  Canadian  oil  wells 
are  all  for  the  most  part  in  operation  through  capital  invested 
in  them  by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  best  policy, 
therefore,  for  Canada  to  keep  down  taxation,  and  Canadian 
statesmen  are  wise  in  their  generation  in  paying  little  heed  to 
those  who  would  urge  them  into  spending  their  strength  for  nought. 
But  the  cavils  and  scoffs,  though  based  on  fallacies,  of  those 
who  have  taken  on  themselves  to  lecture  the  provinces  for  alleged 
shortcomings,  are  productive  of  injurious  consequences.  A 
young  country  is  particularly  sensitive  to  outside  criticism, 
and  the  fact  of  being  a  dependent,  although  but  in  name,  does 
DOt  blunt  the  edge  of  harshly- worded  rebuke.  Even  the 
United  States  smarted  under  the  attacks  of  a  foreign  press, 
80  that  the  British  American  may  be  excused  if  he  displays 
somewhat  of  a  similar  weakness.  It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  him 
when  with  pardonable  vanity  he  examines  English  opinion  for 
some  word  of  encouragement,  some  tribute  to  his  industry  and 
his  endurance.  The  boy  who  leaves  the  home  of  his  childhood 
in  search  of  fortune,  looks  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  day 
when  he  can  return  laden  with  the  fruits  of  his  labour ;  and, 
when  he  has  secured  the  reward  of  industry,  exhibits  it  nowhere 
with  so  much  pride  as  at  the  old  homestead.  The  emigrant  in 
the  backwoods  feels  a  strange  pleasure  in  writing  "  home,"  as  he 
continues  through  life  to  call  the  land  of  his  birth,  the  history  of 
his  struggles  and  his  success.  It  may  be  a  mere  sentiment, 
utterly  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  philosophic  economist,  but  it 
is  human  nature.  It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  imagine  the 
feelings  of  the  British  American  as  he  thinks  of  his  precarious 
position  in  the  American  contiuent ;  of  the  power  of  the  Republic 
that  well  nigh  overshadows  his  country  with  its  greatness ;  of  the 
strong  inducements  held  out  to  ambition  across  the  lines ;  of  the 
mingling  of  interests  that  makes  him  a  participator  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  republican  neighbours,  if  not  an  equal  sharer  in 
their  prosperity  ;  and  then  reads  in  the  columns  of  acknowledged 
organs  of  public  opinion  what  they  say  in  England  of  himself 
and  his  homa  Far  away  from  the  motherland,  three  thousand 
miles  across  the  sea  and  a  thousand  miles  inland,  the  Canadian 
tries  to  sift  from  the  metropolitan  press  the  real  sentiments  of 
the  English  people  ;  and,  within  sight  of  the  stars  and  stripes, 
peruses  British  journals  and  British  reviews  (not  those  of  the 
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United  States)  in  which  threats,  ridicule,  unfair  comparisons, 
and  even  contemptuous  disdain  mark  the  passages  that  bear  on 
bis  case.  He  may  well  ask,  What  is  the  object  of  such  a  mode 
of  attack  ?  Were  British  America  convinced  that  Britain  desired 
an  immediate  separation,  objection  from  abroad  would  be  silenced, 
however  impolitic  thp  step  might  be  considered.  But  British 
America  wants  time.  It  is  not  ready  to  stand  alone,  as  that 
system  of  colonial  rule  which  divided  the  provinces  and  dis- 
couraged intercommunication,  has  produced  effects  which  cannot 
be  got  over  at  once.  Besides,  the  locking  in  of  Canada  from  the 
sea  by  Lord  Ashburton,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Russell,  ^'  weak- 
ened Canada  at  its  weakest  point,  and  conferred  most  signal 
advantages  on  the  only  enemy  it  had  to  fear,"  and  further,  **  bit 
into  the  substance  of  the  provinces,  and  at  the  same  time  cut 
the  vein  of  communication  with  the  sea  for  five  long  winter 
inonths/'  must,  for  some  time  at  least,  prove  a  tremendous  dis- 
advantage. But  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  premature  dissolution 
of  the  connexion  may  be  forced  on,  and  it  is  within  the  bounds 
of  probability  that  the  separation  may  be  associated  with  bitter 
feelings ;  that  wounded  pride  and  rejected  affection  may  smother 
the  recollections  of  former  benefits  and  sympathy.  No  British 
American  wishes  that  it  should  be  so;  surely  no  patriotic 
Englishman  desires  it. 
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Art.  VI. — ^The  Dog  :  his  Intelligence. 

Reaearchea  into  the  History  of  the  British  Dog,  from  AnderU 
Laws,  Charters,  and  Historical  Records.  With  original 
Anecdotes  and  Illustrations  of  the  Nature  and  Attri- 
butes of  the  Bog,  from  the  Poets  and  Prose  Writers  of 
Ancient,  Medicsval,  and  Modem  Times.  By  Geobge  R. 
Jesse.    2  vols.  8vo.    London  :  Hardwicke.     1866. 

IT  is  no  very  easy  matter  in  the  present  day  to  write  anything 
particularly  new  or  original  upon  the  character  of  the  dog. 
So  many  authors,  some  of  them  of  the  very  highest  rank,  have 
treated  in  prose  or  verse  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  peculiar 
friend  of  man,  that  there  is  little  left  for  their  successors  to  do, 
except  to  gather  up  their  scattered  fragments  into  a  more  or  less 
connected  whole.  This  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Jesse  has  attempted, 
with  the  addition  of  a  series  of  notices  of  the  customs  of  our  an- 
cestors in  connexion  with  the  employment  of  dogs,  and  if  many 
of  the  sections  of  his  work  appear  a  little  disjointed,  we  must 
accept  the  apology  for  its  "  rugged  form"  put  forth  in  his  preface, 
and  thank  him  for  the  great  mass  of  information  on  an  interest- 
ing subject  which  he  has  brought  together  in  these  volumes. 

The  old  proverb,  "  Love  me,  love  my  dog,**  might  certainly  be 
adopted  in  its  most  literal  sense  by  Mr.  Jesse  as  his  motto, 
although  perhaps  he  would  widen  its  acceptation,  for  the  whole 
tendency  of  his  book  is  towards  the  promulgation  of  a  most 
extensive  system  of  philocyny,  if  we  may  coin  such  an  expres- 
sion. Like  Byron  and  several  other  writers,  Mr.  Jesse  seems  to 
think  that  if  the  Christian  injunction  to  love  one's  neighbour  as 
one's  self,  is  to  be  observed,  still  more  ought  we  to  love  our 
neighbour's  dog.  He  recommends  us  to  "  take  the  dog  in  the 
aggregate,  weigh  him  against  ourselves  in  moral  qualities, 
such  as  patience,  trustfulness,  unselfishne^*'  (which  are  un- 
doubtedly among  the  highest  of  neighbourly  qualities),  and 
adds,  •*  How  frequently  the  brute  is  our  superior  I*'  Indeed, 
when  we  look  at  tlie  long  list  of  virtues  and  good  qualities  of  a 
humbler  rank  given  by  our  author  as  pertaining  to  the  dog  (vol 
1,  p.  92),  we  can  find  comfort  under  our  own  shortcomings  only 
by  the  consideration,  that  as  the  whole  of  these  virtues  pro- 
bably were  never  concentrated  in  a  single  dog,  so  we  may  hope  that 
some  of  them  at  least  are  possessed  by  most  men,  tod  that  all 
are  manifested  more  or  less  by  the  human  race  in  general. 

And  certainly,  if  people  ever  did  follow  a  moral  example  any- 
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where,  except  in  pious  tracts  and  temperance  novels,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  many  points  in  dog-life,  duly  pondered  over, 
might  have  some  effect  in  the  improvement  of  human  nature ; 
but  the  misfortune  is,  that  those  who  stand  most  in  need  of  such 
improvement  would  be  the  last  to  see  the  conduct  of  their 
canine  instructors  in  its  proper  light  And  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  to  look  upon  one's  house  dog  in  the  light  of  a  per- 
petual, though  dumb,  moral  leqturer,  would  in  course  of  time 
become  rather  a  nuisance. 

But,  in  truth,  if  we  were  to  seek  for  examples  of  unfailing 
love  and  devotion,  of  unshakeable  faithfulness  to  trust,  of  strict 
and  unswerving  attention  to  duty,  where  should  we  find  these 
qualities  at  least  exhibited  in  such  perfection  as  by  dogs ;  and 
when  we  add  to  these  the  courage  which  these  creatures  will 
display  in  defence  of  their  master's  person  or  property,  the 
generosity  of  their  disposition  in  most  cases,  and  their  general 
companionable  qualities,  there  is  little  to  surprise  us  in  the  bet, 
that  most  men  who  are  worth  anything  are  fond  of  dogs,  and 
that  some  who,  like  Byron,  have  tried  the  world,  and  found  it 
full  of  hollowness,  vanity,  and  vexation  of  spirit,  should  adopt  a 
cynical  view  of  human  nature  and  magnify  canine  virtue  at  the 
expense  of  their  own  species.  Nay,  Bums,  according  to  Mr. 
Duncan,  as  quoted  by  our  author,  places  the  dog  on  a  higher 
pinnacle  than  that  of  a  mere  teacher  of  heathen  virtues  : — 

"  Man,"  said  he,  "  is  the  god  of  the  dog.  He  knows  no  other,  he 
can  understand  no  other ;  and  8ee  how  be  worships  him !  with  what 
reverence  he  crouches  at  his  feet,  with  what  love  be  fawns  upon  him, 
with  what  dependence  he  looks  up  to  him,  and  with  what  cheerful 
alacrity  he  obeys  him !  His  whole  soul  is  wrapped  up  in  his  god ;  all 
the  powers  and  faculties  of  his  nature  are  devoted  to  his  service,  and 
these  powers  and  faculties  are  ennobled  by  the  intercourse.  Divines 
tell  us  that  it  ought  to  be  just  so  with  the  Christian ;  but  the  dog 
puts  the  Christian  to  shame." 

Bums  naturally  knew  much  of  dog-nature,  especially  as  pre- 
sented by  the  Scotch  colley,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
faithful  of  the  canine  race,  and  his  portrait  of  Luath,  in  "The 
Twa  Dogs,"  is  as  perfect  as  either  pen  or  pencil  could  make  it. 
Burns  also,  like  many  other  poets,  expressed  his  indignation  at 
the  treatment  which  the  dog  so  frequently  meets  with  at  the 
hands  of  a  cruel  or  merely  thoughtless  master,  and  this  feeling 
appears  to  have  inspired  Mr.  Jesse  to  produce  the  work  now 
before  us ;  the  character  of  the  dog,  and  the  services  which  he 
renders  to  man,  beins^  repeatedly  contrasted  with  the  buUyioff 
he  receives,  and  the  u'equent  neglect  with  which  he  is  treated 
when  old  age  impairs  his  powers. 

''The  attributes  of  the  dog,"  says  Mr.  Jesse,  ''show  his 
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possession  of  an  extent  of  raiod  wbicb  is  little  sospected  by 
the  unreflective,"  and  to  prove  this,  he  rives  a  list  of  these 
attributes,  extending  over  a  page  and  a  half  of  small  print  and 
double  columns.  Thase  qualities  are  illustrated  by  a  long  series 
of  anecdotes,  from  which  we  may  extract  a  few. 

A  curious  example  of  the  reasoning  power  of  a  dog  is  shown  in 
the  following  story,  given  by  Mr.  Jesse  from  the  recital  of  a  lady 
who  witnessed  the  facts  >— 

"  Below  our  house  at  Pembury,  was  a  valley,  in  which  were  many 
hareii,  and'in  the  neighbourhood  was  kept  a  pack  of  harriers.  A 
favourite  dog  of  ours,  named  Ness,  a  large,  rough  bull-terrier,  used  to 
lie  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  keeping  watch  all  around, 
glancing  occasionally  into  the  windows  to  observe  my  motions,  as 
he  was  always  the  companion  of  my  walks.  One  nrorning  I  saw  a 
hare  run  up  the  hill,  and  the  cry  of  the  harriers,  as  they  followed  on 
her  track,  was  heard  in  the  valley.  Ness,  too,  saw  poor  puss,  started 
up,  seized  her,  and  brought  her  in  his  mouth  to  me.  I  patted  and 
congratulated  him,  and  showed  the  hare  to  my  father,  who  said 
Ness  and  I  had  done  a  very  unsportsmanlike  deed,  of  which  we 
should  soon  hear  more.  So  we  did,  for  the  pack  rushed  upon  the 
lawn  in  full  chorus  on  the  scent,  with  the  men  after  them,  to  the 
porch,  where  my  father  met  them,  gave  them  the  hare,  and  expressed 
his  regret  that  bis  dog  had  spoiled  their  sport ;  at  the  same  time 
telling  them  that  he  valued  his  dog  highly,  but  if  the  same  thing 
occurred  again,  they  should  always  have  the  hare.  Ness  stood  by 
growling,  and  appearing  much  displeased.  This  was  repeated  several 
times.  Ness  always  brought  the  hare  to  me  in  the  house,  and  I 
always  caressed  and  praised  him,  but  was  obliged,  by  my  father's 
orders,  to  give  it  to  the  huntsmen  whenever  they  traced  it  to  the 
house;  Ness  invariably  testifying  his  total  disappirobation.  of  the 
whole  proceeding. 

**  One  day  he  came  to  the  window  where  I  sat,  but  not,  as  usual, 
with  a  gladsome  bark  did  he  claim  my  notice.  He  capered,  wagged 
his  tail,  grinned ;  by  every  silent  means  entreating  me  to  come  to 
him.  I  went,  and  still  in  perfect  silence,  but  with  great  appearance 
of  joy  and  fun,  he  bounded  before  me  to  a  thick  Portugal  laurel  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  house,  and  then  stood  looking  eagerly  into  it.  I 
looked  too,  and  there  lay  the  dead  hare,  the  bounds  being  as  yet  in 
the  vaUey.  Ness  would  not  touch  it,  but  rejoiced  exceedingly,  as  I 
took  it  up  and  carried  it :  he  then  resumed  his  usual  station,  to  watch. 
I  watched,  too,  from  a  window,  and  thence  I  saw  the  hounds  come  up 
on  the  scent  to  the  Portugal  laurel ;  there  they  were,  of  course,  at 
fault.  Ness  barked  aloud,  rejoiced,  capered,  all  but  said,  *You  are 
foiled  now ;  I  have  outwitted  you  at  last !'  And  so  he  had.  They 
did  not  come  to  the  house  for  that  hare." — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  98,  99. 

An  instance  of  an  almost  equal  exertion  of  intellect,  also  in  a 
sporting  direction,  is  cited  by  Mr.  Jesse  from  the  ''  Sporting 
Magazine :" — 
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"  A  dog  which  some  yean  ago  was  at  the  White  Hart  Inn  at 
Salisbury  took  his  daily  walk  round  the  canal  surrounding  the  close, 
in  search  of  minnows,  which  he  seized  with  wonderful  avidity.  When 
few  or  none  were  visible,  he  scratched  up  the  gravel  for  a  considerable 
extent,  and  then  patiently  took  his  station  till  some  unfortunate 
gudgeon  came  in  sight,  on  whom  he  pounced  with  all  the  ferocity  of  a 
hawk,  secure  of  its  prey.*' — Vol.  i.  p.  160. 

A  small  Scotch  terrier  belonging  to  an  oflScer  of  the  Bombay 
army  invented  a  singular  and  ingenious  method  of  killing 
snakes.  "He  seized  the  reptiles  by  their  tails,  and  ran  off 
amongst  stones,  dashing  their  heads  against  the  same,  preventing 
them  from  turning  round  by  the  speed  at  which  he  ran." 

Among  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  sagacity  of  the 
<log9  perhaps  the  most  striking  are  those  in  which  the  animal 
shows  a  sense  of  the  danger  involved  in  occurrences  which  could 
hardly  affect  himself,  and  of  which  he  certainly  could  have  no 
experience.  A  good  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  related  in 
Mr.  Jesse  8  book  (vol.  i.  p.  1 20)  from  an  original  source,  the 
ftubiect  of  it  being  described  as  ''  a  most  faithful,  favourite,  black, 
curly-coated  retriever."     The  narrative  is  as  follows : — 

"  One  day  Charles  was  riding  his  pony,  being  very  poorly  at  the 
time,  and  from  weaknens  fell,  when  the  dear  old  dog  caught  the  pony 
by  the  bridle  and  held  it  quite  still  until  he  found  his  master  could 
release  his  foot  from  the  stirrup.  No  one  was  within  hearing,  ne  in 
all  probability  if  he  had  not  been  watched  by  his  faithful  attenditnt 
the  pony  would  have  galloped  on,  dragging  the  master  with  his  foot 
caught  in  the  stirrup,  and  a  serious  accident  must  have  ensued." 

In  other  cases  we  find  dogs  saving  their  masters  or  members 
of  the  family  from  death  by  fire,  although  in  general  we  might 
suppose  that  the  destructive  power  of  fire  would  be  far  beyond 
their  comprehension.  In  illustration  of  this  Mr.  Jesse  quotes  a 
passage  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  diary,  in  which  is  described  the 
preservation  of  Lord  Forbes  by  his  dog,  after  the  fire  had  reached 
his  bedroom.  A  striking  instance  of  this  is  also  related  by  Mr. 
Jesse,  with  regard  to  a  large  rough  Scotch  terrier,  named  Bolt, 
who  saved  a  servant-girl  from  being  burnt,  although  from  the 
description  of  the  incident  her  danger  could  not,  one  would 
suppose,  have  been  very  manifest  to  him. 

**  As  well  as  I  remember,  the  girl  was  staying  up  much  later  than 
usual,  baking  bread ;  whilst  sitting  opposite  tlie  fire  she  fell  asleep 
and  her  dress  ignited,  but  being  a  woollen  one  it  did  not  blaze.  The 
fire  was  of  peat,  and  in  a  grate.  The  girl's  dress  must  have  been 
smouldering  for  some  time  before  Bolt  was  able  to  rouse  his  master, 
who  was  asleep ;  he  always  slept  at  the  foot  of  his  master's  bed,  but 
as  my  brother  usually  kept  the  door  open,  he  could  roam  about  the 
house  as  he  wished.     Ue  succeeded  in  waking  his  master  by  running 
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ftp  And  down  the  stain  from  the  kitchen  to  his  room,  and  jumping  on 
and  off  his  hed,  each  time  he  did  so  pulling  at  the  bed-clothes. 

"  When  my  brother  awoke  he  lay  quiet  for  some  minutes  wondering 
what  could  be  the  matter  with  the  dog,  who  was  thcTi  sitting  on  the 
ground  looking  up  into  his  face,  and  appeared  in  such  a  state  of  exr 
citement  that,  thinking  something  must  be  wrong,  he  got  up.  Then 
Bolt  became  quite  quiet,  and  sat  at  the  door  wagging  his  tail.  Wheii 
his  master  went  out  on  the  stairs,  he,  as  if  to  show  him  the  way,  ran 
down  to  the  kitchen  before  him,  and  over  to  the  fire  where  the  girl 
was  sitting  fast  asleep.  On  my  brother  entering  the  kitchen,  Bolt 
was  sitting  beside  her  looking  towards  the  door,  atid  seeing  his  master 
he  ran  over  to  him,  and  then  back  again  to  the  fire.  I  think  it  very 
likely  that  had  it  not  been  for  Bolt  the  poor  girl  would  have  beea 
burnt  to  death,  or  nearly  so,  for  the  kitchen  was  down  two  flights  of 
stairs,  and  she  was  a  very  heavy  sleeper.'' 

This  Bolt  appears  to  have  been  quite  a  character  in  his  way. 
His  earliest  exploit  consisted  in  killing  his  own  mother,  when  the 
pair  were  shut  up  together  in  a  stable.  At  a  later  period, 
when  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  threatened  with  hydrophobia, 
he  was  chained  up  for  the  night  in  a  small  room,  where  he 
amused  himself  by  howling,  gnawing  the  leg  of  the  table,  and 
tearing  some  shoes  and  the  Family  Bible  to  pieces ;  but  a  chest 
to  which  he  was  chained,  being  his  particular  owner's  property, 
was  untouched,  and  in  the  morning  he  was  found  sitting  upon  it, 
looking  complacently  at  the  devastation  he  had  committed,  and 
wagging  a  three-inch  stump  of  tail  with  which  he  was  endowed. 
Chaining  seems  to  have  been  quite  necessary  when  it  was  desired  to 
confine  this  dog  ;  if  he  was  merely  shut  up  in  a  stable  or  out- 
house, he  would  gnaw  a  hole  through  the  door,  and  thus  free 
himself  and  any  companion  that  he  might  have  in  his  imprison- 
ment Another  anecdote  related  by  Mr.  Jesse  of  this  dog, 
although  showing  that  he  was  somewhat  demoralized  in  cha- 
racter, illustrates  that  power  of  making-believe  which  must  be 
familiar  to  all  who  have  had  much  experience  of  these  animals. 
"A  dish  of  rice  was  one  day  cooked  and  put  on  the  table  to  cool ; 
his  owner  coming  in,  found  Mr.  Bolt  sitting  on  the  table  close  to 
it,  but  pretending  to  be  absorbed  in  catching  flies,  to  disguise  his 
having  been  nibbling  at  the  dish  round  the  edges." 

In  human  society  the  employment  of  a  wet-nurse  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  luxuries  attendant  upon  a  high  state  of 
civilization,  and  it  is  rarely  to  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  great 
affection  on  the  part  of  the  mother  towards  her  offspring,  but  in 
the  following  case  of  canine  wet-nursing,  recorded  by  Mr.  Jesse, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  lady-mother  was  actuated  by  anxiety 
for  the  well-being  of  her  progeny.  "At  Airth,  in  Stirlingshire,  a 
greyliound,  having  a  numerous  litter  of  whelps,  and  deeming 
herself  unable  to  rear  them  all,  went  to  the  village  and  hirtd  a 
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collie.  The  collie  came  regularly  to  assist,  and  as  regularly 
received  meat  and  bones  which  Uie  conscientious  mother  had 
saved  for  her/'— VoL  i.  p.  172. 

Considering  all  these  instances  of  thought,  of  the  appliance  of 
means  to  ends,  and  of  forming  a  judgment  upon  the  probable 
course  of  events,  it  cannot  but  be  admitted  that  the  intellectual 
processes  performed  by  the  dog  are  the  samein  kind  as  those  which 
are  carried  on  in  the  human  brain ;  that  th«  dog,  in  fact,  exer- 
cises a  reasoning  power  differing  only  in  degree  from  that  oi 
man.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  those  cases  where  dogs  apply  their  acquired  information  in 
new  directions.  The  present  writer  many  years  ago  taught  a 
young  dog  to  beg  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  rewarding  him  with  a 
piece  of  bread  or  biscuit  when  he  performed  the  trick  satis- 
factorily. He  soon  became  an  expert  beggar,  and  if  not  attended 
to  would  sit  upon  his  hinder  end  with  great  steadiness  for  a  long 
time.  But  very  soon  after  he  had  learnt  to  beg  he  b^an  to 
employ  the  gesture  of  entreaty  for  all  sorts  of  purposes.  This 
was  first  noticed  one  day  when  he  wished  to  get  out  of  the  room ; 
he  went  to  the  door  and  sat  upright  upon  his  tail  until  some  one 
noticed  him,  when  he  immediately  jumped  up  towards  the 
handle  to  indicate  his  desire  of  being  released.  After  this  he 
was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  begging  for  whatever  he  wanted, 
going  so  far  on  one  occasion  as  to  beg  to  the  servants  first  at  a 
dresser  on  which  some  crockery  was  standing,  and  then  at  the 
water-tap,  to  show  that  he  wished  them  to  take  a  basin  from 
the  former  and  give  him  some  water  in  it.  Such  facts  as  these, 
although  not  so  effective  in  the  narration  as  some  of  those  mixed 
incidents  in  which  it  is  hard  to  say  how  much  of  the  aoimal's 
performance  may  have  been  taught  to  him,  are  nevertheless  of 
especial  interest,  as  showing  what  the  dog  is  capable  of  doing 
with  his  own  mind.  In  the  case  just  referred  to,  the  dog  had 
evidently  spontaneously  extended  the  notion  of  begging  from  the 
concrete  form  in  which  it  was  taught  him  in  connexion  with 
biscuit,  to  a  more  abstract  idea  of  asking  in  general,  and  this 
most  certainly  at  first  without  any  assistance  from  his  masters. 
It  is  questionable  whether  many  human  beings  ever  perform  a 
higher  mental  operation  than  this  in  the  whole  course  of  their 
existence,  and  therefore  the  notion  of  drawing  a  line  between 
man  and  the  brute,  on  the  ground  that  the  one  is  rational  and 
the  other  irrational,  is  hardly  tepable.  We  have  no  particulars 
of  that  celebrated  discussion  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
the  termination  of  which  is  recorded  by  £oswell  as  having  been 
so  triumphantly  in  favour  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  but  if,  as  is  most 
probable,  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  immortality  of  man  and 
the  annihilation  of  animals  were  derived  from  the  possessiou  of 
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reason  by  the  former,  the  Dameless  gentleman  who  took  up  the 
cudgels  in  favour  of  the  dog  may  not  have  been  such  a  "  very 
foolish  fellow''  as  the  great  doctor  chose  to  think  him.  Mr.  Jesse 
quotes  the  following  anecdote  from  "  Southey's  Common-place 

"  *  What  is  become  of  your  dc^,  Sir  John  ?'  said  a  friend  to  Sir 
John  Danvera ;  *  Gone  to  heaven/  was  the  answer.  *  Now,  Sir  Jobn^ 
he  has  often  followed  you,  and  I  hope  now.  you  will  fpllow  him.' 
*  There  are  too  many  super-pious  folks,*  adds  oiir  author,  *  who  decry 
with  indignation  any  such  ideas  <is  the  above ;  desirous,  apparently,  to 
keep  the  good  things  of  the  next  world,  like  those  of  the  present,  to 
themselves.  Let  them  show  as  much  charity  as  the  owner  of  the 
above  dog." 

Mr.  Jesse  evidently  has  adopted  something  of  the  creed  of 
the  savage  as  described  by  Pope — 

"  And  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky^ 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company." 

Even  the  most  determined  vindicator  of  the  right  of  the  dog 
to  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  will  hardly  be  inclined  to  maintain 
that  he  has  any  occasion  to  make  use  of  those  "  means  of  grace" 
which  are  regarded  by  many  as  indispensable  to  a  Christian. 
Dogs  themselves,  however,  eometimes  appear  to  be  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  display  the  greatest  desire  to  attend  at  a  place  of 
worship.  Southey  says,  "  A  dog  at  Congreve  went  regularly 
every  Sunday  to  Pankridge  church,  during  a  whole  year  that  the 
church  was  under  repair,  and,  if  he  could  get  in,  passed  the 
proper  time  in  the  family  pew."  The  same  writer  records  a 
"Methodist  dog,  who  regularly  attended  chapel  alone,  though 
pelted  by  the  church  boys.  His  master  never  went,  and  when 
he  was  drowned  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  the  dog  ceased  coming." 
John  Nelson  maintained  that  the  attendance  of  the  dog  at  meet- 
ing was  designed  to  attract  his  master  to  come  in  search  of  the 
means  of  salvation,  but  added,  that  "  the  end  to  be  answered 
being  frustrated  by  his  death,  the  means  to  secure  it  were  no 
longer  needful ! "  But  the  most  curious  of  these  church-stories 
is  the  following  one,  given  by  Mr.  Jesse  as  original : — 

"  The  Bev.  Mr.  L.  had  a  large  bloodhound  which  had  been  allowed 
to  acquire  the  habit  of  accompanying  the  household  to  church,  where 
he  always  behaved  with  the  greatest  decorum,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
pulpit  stairs,  till  one  unfortunate  day  when  a  stranger  officiated  in  lieu 
of  his  master.  The  dog  seemed  to  take  no  notice  until  the  commu- 
nion service ;  but  when  the  stranger  was  within  the  altar  rails  and 
had  just  commenced  the  reading  of  the  first  commandment,  then  the 
dog  uprose,  placed  his  fore  paws  on  the  rails,  and  gave  utterance  to  a 
fearful  bay.  The  stranger,  beine  of  timid  temperament,  fled  to  the 
vestry-room,  and  the  hound  was  ignominiously  expelled,  and  for  some 
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time  wfts  kept  chained  up  on  Sundays  during  service.  After  a  while 
this  restraint  was  discontinued ;  but  the  hound  did  not  attempt  to  re- 
enter the  church,  from  which  he  felt  himself  excommunicated.  It 
then  soon  began  to  be  observed  that  he  disappeared  every  Sunday, 
though  no  one  knew  or  cared  to  inquire  where,  till  one  day  Mrs.  H., 
a  married  daughter  of  Mr.  L.'s,  was  stopped  in  the  street  at  Brixham 
by  an  angry-looking  woman,  who*  poured  a  flood  of  abuse  on  her,  the 
drifb  of  which  she  could  not  at  first  understand,  until  the  woman 
openly  accused  her  of  sending  her  dog  to  disturb  the  devotions  of 
those  who  attended  meeting.  Mrs.  H.,  aghast,  asked  what  she  meant, 
and  heard  to  her  surprise  that  for  somtf  Sundays  the  ex-church  dog  had 
gone  to  chapel,  and  though  most  respectful  and  devotional  in  his  demea- 
nour, his  presence  was  a  trial  to  the  nerves  of  the  congregation  to  whose 
body  he  had  tried  to  join  himself.  Mrs.  H.,  being  a  High  Church  woman, 
could  only  express  her  r^ret  that  her  dog  should  have  so  far  lapsed 
as  to  let  himself  dowu  to  attend  meeting.  He  was  once  more  placed 
under  strict  restraint  on  Sundays,  and  thus  debarred  from  attending 
any  religious  denomination  whatsoever." — Vol.  i.  pp.  132, 133. 

Singularly  enough,  it  would  appear  from  some  statements  that 
dogs  not  only  occasionally  manifest  a  fondness  for  church-going, 
but  are  also  subject  to  another  aberration  of  intellect,  prompting 
them  to  commit  suicida  An  example  of  this  is  mentioned  in 
the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Jesse,  who  gives 
a  second  instance  of  the  same  kind  "  from  an  original  source.'* 
The  suicide  in  this  case  was  a  little  Havanna  dog  belonging  to 
the  landlady  of  a  hotel  at  Honfleur.  It  suffered  from  some  com- 
pl^iint,  to  cure  which  a  seton  was  passed  through  its  neck.     The 

t>ain  and  annoyance  caused  by  this  were  so  great,  that  the  poor 
ittle  brute  evidently  thought  life  was  not  worth  having  on  such 
terms,  so  when  it  succeeded  in  making  its  escape  from  the  house 
it  "  rushed  frantically  to  the  sea,  close  at  hand,  and  swimming 
out  a  little  distance,  put  its  head  under  water  and  drowned 
itself." 

To  these  two  cases  of  suicide  we  may  add  a  third,  the  follow- 
ing account  of  which  went  the  round  of  almost  all  the  news- 
papers in  the  country  in  April  of  the  present  year : — 

"  The  dog,  a  fine  animal,  belonging  to  Mr.  George  Hone,  of  Prinds- 
bury,  near  Eochester,  had  from  some  cause  been  suspected  of  having 
given  indications  of  approaching  hydrophobia,  and  was  accordingly 
shunned  and  kept  as  much  as  possible  from  the  house.  This  treat- 
ment appeared  to  cause  him  much  annoyance,  and  for  some  days  he 
was  observed  to  be  moody  and  morose,  but  still  without  any  appear- 
ance of  becoming  rabid.  On  Thursday  morning  he  was  seen  to  leave 
his  house,  and  proceed  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  his  master's  at 
Upnor,  on  reacning  the  residence  of  whom  he  set  up  a  piteous  cry  on 
finding  that  he  could  not  obtain  admittance.  After  waiting  at  the 
house  some  little  time,  he  was  seen  to  go  towards  the  river  close  by, 
when  he  deUberately  walked  down  the  bank,  and  after  taming  round 
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and  giving  a  kind  of  farewell  howl,  walked  into  the  atream  and  kept 
his  bead'  under  water,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  rolled  over  dead.  This 
extraordinary  act  of  suicide  was  witnessed  by  several  persons." 

Of  the  strong  affection  manifested  by  the  dog  for  his  master, 
and  the  sagacity  which,  inspired  by  this  feeling,  he  often  displays, 
the  recorded  instances  are  so  numerous  that  they  must  be  familiar 
to  every  one.  The  stopping  of  the  pony,  already  alluded  to,  by 
which  a  dog  probably  saved  his  master's  life,  is  an  instance  of 
this,  and  the  numerous  cases  in  which  people  have  been  saved 
fix)m  drowning  by  canine  agency  may  serve  as  further  illustra- 
tions of  it.  Mr.  Jesse  cites  one  oi  these,  in  which,  as  he  indicates, 
the  strong  affection  of  the  dog  for  his  master  made  him  over- 
come a  strong  and  probably  well-founded  aversion  to  the  water. 
The  dog,  who  had  received  the  name  of  Neptune,  was  found  on 
the  beach  near  Lydd,  in  Kent,  having  in  all  probability  swam 
ashore  from  some  wreck.  He  was  evidently  not  an  engaging 
animal  in  appearance,  being  described  as  resembling  a  wolf  so 
strongly,  that  when  first  seen  he  was  shot  at  On  the  occurrence 
of  another  wreck  on  the  coast,  the  dog's  master,  a  Mr.  Procter, 
of  Lydd,  rode  down  to  the  beach  accompanied  by  the  dog  to  see 
if  be  could  render  any  help.  The  remainder  of  the  story  may 
be  given  in  Mr.  Jesse's  own  words : — 

*'  On  arriving  at  the  water's  edge,  Mr.  Procter's  horse  became  fright- 
ened at  the  furious  seas  washing  over  the  Julie  of  shingle,  and  fell 
suddenly  backwards  into  an  eddy,  in  a  large  deep  hole  cut  by  the  sea, 
cue  side  of  which  was  nearly  perpendicular.  Mr.  Procter  di<^i^aged 
himself,  and  vainly  tried  to  get  to  land.  Twice  he  went  under  water, 
and  was  nearly  exhausted  and  insensible ;  when  the  dog.  which  had 
been  jumping,  crying,  and  harking  from  the  beach  as  if  calling  his 
master,  made  in  to  him  and  repeatedly  attempted,  though  fruitlessly, 
to  seize  him  bv  the  collar  ;  but  the  smooth  waterproof  coat  his  master 
wore  baffled  his  efforts,  his  teeth  slipping  over  without  being  able  to 
get  a  hold.  Mr.  Procter  was  going  down  a  third  time,  when  he  fancied 
he  heard  a  voice  shout,  '  lay  hold  of  his  tail.'  In  a  confused  state  he 
did  so,  the  animal  doubled  round,  licked  his  hand,  turned,  and  struck 
out  for  the  shore,  which,  with  much  difficulty,  he  reached,  towing  his 
master,  who  was  then  quite  unconscious.  That  gentleman  was  then 
carried  to  the  inn,  and  restoratives  were  applied ;  the  dog  never  quitted 
his  side,  but  laid  himself  on  the  bed,  where  he  remained  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  and  would  move  for  no  one,  but  at  last  was  enticed  down 

stairs From  the  day  of  the  wreck  to  the  last  day  of 

the  dog's  life,  he  seemed  to  take  possession  of  his  master — would  never 
let  him  go  out  alone,  and  when,  in  any  of  his  journeys,  he  was  obliged 
to  pass  through  water,  the  dog  would  always  go  first  to  pilot  the 
way."— Vol.  i.  p.  97. 

Even  after  the  death  of  his  master  the  dog  will  often  show  his 
affection  by  watching  the  lifeless  body,  or  even  mourning  over 
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the  grave  to  which  it  has  been  consigned.  Napoleon,  as  is  well 
known,  was  much  struck  by  seeiug  on  the  field  of  Bassano  a  dog 
guarding  the  body  of  his  slain  master,  and  a  similar  incident  oc- 
curred after  the  battle  of  Talavera  In  more  recent  times  the 
American  papers  have  recorded  the  following  incident  of  the  war 
just  concluded : — 

^  The  widow  of  Lieutenant  Pfieff,  of  Illinois,  was  enabled  to  find  her 
husband's  grave  at  Pittsburgh  Landing,  by  seeing  a  dog  which  had 
accompanied  the  Lieutenant  to  the  war.  The  dc^  approached  her 
with  the  most  intense  manifestations  of  joy,  and  immediately  indicated 
to  her  as  well  as  he  was  able,  his  desire  that  she  should  follow  him. 
She  did  so,  and  he  led  the  way  to  a  distant  part  of  the  field,  and 
stopped  before  a  single  grave.  She  caused  it  to  be  opened,  and  there 
found  the  body  of  her  dead  husband  It  appears  from  the  statement 
of  some  of  the  soldiers,  that  when  Lieutenant  Pfiefi*  fell,  hu  dog  was 
by  his  side,  and  thus  remained,  licking  his  wounds,  until  he  was  taken 
from  the  field  and  buried.  The  dog  then  took  his  station  by  the  grave, 
and  nothing  could  induce  him  to  abandon  it  but  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  each  day  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  until  by  some  means  he  was 
made  aware  of  the  presence  of  his  mistress.  Thus  had  he  watched  for 
twelve  days  by  the  grave  of  his  slain  master.'* — Vol.  i.  p.  119. 

Twelve  days,  however,  are  as  nothing  when  compared  with 
the  three  months  during  which  the  body  of  a  tourist,  who  died 
from  a  full  on  Helvellyn,  was  watched  unburied  by  the  little  dog 
that  accompanied  him,  an  incident  celebrated  in  verse  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  Wordsworth ;  and  in  the  romance  of  "  Syr 
Tryamoure,"  quoted  by  Mr.  Jesse  at  considerable  length,  a  grey- 
hound is  represented  as  burying  his  murdered  master  and 
watching  the  grave  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  when  he  quits 
it  to  go  to  court  and  bring  the  murderer  to  justice,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  well-known  dog  of  Montargis. 

In  many  instances,  especially  among  that  fine  breed  of  dogs, 
the  Scotch  collie,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  English  sheep- 
dog, this  affection  for  the  master  takes  the  shape  of  a  strong 
sense  of  duty,  and  as  this  is  seconded  by  perhaps  the  highest 
canine  intelligence,  the  results  produced  are  sometimes  most 
wonderful.  At  a  single  word,  sometimes  without  a  word  or 
even  a  signal  from  the  master,  these  dogs  will  direct  the  evolu- 
tions of  a  large  flock  of  sheep,  although  one  wonders  very  often 
how  their  physical  energies  can  hold  up  under  the  incessant 
fatigue  to  which  they  are  exposed.  Mr.  Meyrick,  in  his  little 
work  on  "  House  Dogs  and  Sporting  Dogs,"  describes  the  pro- 
ceedings of  one  of  these  dogs  in  a  manner  which  sets  in  a  striking 
light  the  fiedthful  dutifulness  of  the  animal    He  says — 

^  I  once  saw  a  coUey,  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  left  in  solitary 
charge  of  a  flock  of  sheep  which  wei*e  feeding  in  a  field  separated  only 
by  a  ruined  wall,  full  of  wide  gaps,  from  a  field  of  young  com.    I 
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watched  the  dog  for  some  time :  he  had  taken  his  stand  on  a  hillock, 
from  whence  he  could  overlook  the  whole  field,  and  check  the  slightest 
attempt  to  make  free  on  the  part  of  the  sheep.  I  was  told  hj  the 
person  who  accompanied  me,  that  the  dog  remained  patiently  and 
watchfully  at  his  |>08t  from  the  earliest  dawn  till  nightfall,  and  brought 
the  flock  home  in  the  evening  on  hearing  the  shrill  whistle  of  his 
master,  who  lived  nearly  a  mile  away.  What  extraordinary  intelli- 
gence and  what  a  strict  sense  of  duty  must  this  dog  have  possessed  !*' 

Mr.  Jesse  enters  at  great  length  into  the  discussion  of  the 
yarious  uses  of  dogs,  and  especially  devotes  a  very  considerable 
space  to  the  description  of  the  habits  of  the  Esquimaux  and 
other  draught  dogs  of  northern  latitudes.  Through  this  we 
need  not  follow  him,  as  most  of  the  incidents  related  are  ex* 
tracted  from  well-known  works  of  Arctic  travel;  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  that  a  great  mass  of  dog-lore  from  these 
sources  is  here  brought  together  in  a  very  convenient  manner 
for  the  future  historian  of  the  canine  race. 

As  a  set-off  against  the  high  character  given  to  the  dog  by  all 
these  considerations,  one  or  two  matters  are  alluded  to  by  our 
author  in  which  canine  nature  does  not  show  to  advantage.  The 
most  formidable  charge  against  this  animal  is  that  instead  of 
guarding  our  flocks  he  sometimes  takes  to  worrying  them,  and 
that  with  a  wanton  destructiveness  which  would  hardly  be 
paralleled  by  any  wild  animal,  even  his  near  relation  the  wolf. 
It  is  by  no  means  necessary  (although  not  unusual)  in  these 
cases  that  the  dogs  guilty  of  the  crime  of  sheep- worrying  should 
be  in  a  half-wild  state.  A  dog  left  to  his  own  devices  by  the 
desertion  of  his  master,  or  otherwise,  may  perhaps  be  excused 
for  helping  himself  to  a  meal  of  mutton  in  order  to  ward  off 
starvation,  but  the  deed  of  blood  is  not  uncommonly  committed 
by  well-fed  dogs,  occupying  apparently  a  respectable  position  in 
society.  In  these  cases  several  dogs  appear  to  combine  in  a  sort 
of  sheep-battue,  and  after  throttling  as  many  sheep  as  they  con- 
veniently can,  they  disperse,  says  Mr.  Jesse,  "  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  are  never  seen  returning  in  a  direct  line  from  the  place 
of  murder  to  their  respective  homes,  but  invariably  do  so  by  a 
circuitous  route,  evidently  with  a  view  of  preventing  detection." 

Another  disadvantage  connected  with  the  keeping  of  dogs, 
and  one  which  is  a  perfect  bugbear  to  many  timid  people,  is  the 
supposed  danger  of  these  animals  l>eing  attacked  by  hydro- 
phobia. During  the  present  summer  the  papers  have  teemed 
with  reports  of  deaths  by  this  dreadful  disease  caused  by  the 
bites  of  dogs,  but  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  how  far  these 
statements  are  to  be  depended  upon.  A  century  ago.  Goldsmith 
in  his  "  Citizen  of  the  World,"  ridiculed  the  absurd  fears  of  his 
contemporaries  by  showing  the  small  foundation  upon  which  th^ 
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most  dreadful  hydrophobia-stories  may  be  raised, — and  no  doubt 
if  a  searching  investigation  could  be  applied  to  the  cases  which 
furnish  such  fine  food  for  the  penny-a-liner  of  our  day,  most  of 
them  would  shrink  into  very  insignificant  dimensiona  Many  of 
them  carry  with  them  their  own  condemnation,  in  the  form  of 
evident  exaggerations  of  certain  circumstances  to  suit  popular 
notions,  or  the  introduction  of  others  which  exist  only  in  the  ima- 
gination of  the  public.  Medical  authorities  admit  that  hydro- 
phobia is  one  of  the  rarest  diseases,  and  medical  practitioners, 
even  in  localities  where  dogs  are  abundant  and  not  unlikely  to 
be  affected  with  the  disease,  will  generally  declare  that  they  have 
sever  seen  a  human  beiog  attacked  by  it,  or  even  heard  of  an 
authentic  case  of  its  occurrence  in  their  neighbourhood.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Jesse,  in  1861  there  were  only  four  deaths  from 
hydrophobia  in  all  England  ;  but  this  is  hardly  a  fair  statement, 
as  the  average  aonual  number  would  appear  to  be  about  twelve 
or  fourteen.  Nevertheless,  in  1847  the  number  was  only  five, 
and  in  1848,  seven  ;  but  in  1851  t wen ty-five  deaths  are  regis- 
tered from  this  cause,  and  Mr.  Jesse  himself  states  that  the 
number  of  deaths  in  London  was  four.  The  majority  of  the 
cases  occur  in  subjects  under  fifteen,  and  males  appear  to  he 
more  subject  to  be  attacked  than  females,  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  attacks  in  most 
cases  are  to  be  sought  in  the  children's  habit  of  playing  with  or 
teasing  dogs.  Under  any  circumstances,  even  if  we  admit  the 
highest  annual  average  of  deaths  from  hydrophobia,  namely 
fourteen  (although  half  this  number  would  probably  be  nearer 
the  mark),  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  justification  for  the 
frantic  terror  which  every  summer  seizes  upon  a  considerable 
section  of  society,  and  leads  to  police  regulations  apparently  de- 
signed expressly  for  tormenting  our  unfortunate  dogs  until  their 
lives  must  be  a  burden  to  them.  Any  one  who  sees  a  dog 
newly  muzzled  will  certainly  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  inflic- 
tion is  sufficient  to  produce  maduess,  and  in  many  places  a  do^ 
without  this  supposed  safeguard  is  carried  off  by  the  police  and 
destroyed.  Some  ingenious  owners  of  these  animals,  however, 
manage  |^to  secure  their  dogs'  comfort  while  complying  with  the 
requisition  that  they  should  have  muzzles  on, — at  least,  we  have 
repeatedly  of  late  seen  dogs  trotting  along  quite  comfortably 
with  their  muzzles  hanging  down  from  their  collars,  a  result 
which  could  hardly  have  been  achieved  without  the  complicity, 
at  leabt,  of  those  who  put  them  on.  Before  we  can  obtain  any 
wise  legislation  on  this  subject  we  must  arrive  at  a  more  precise 
notion  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  hydrophobia,  the  very  name 
of  which  is  a  misnomer,  and  the  unmistakeable  occurrence  of 
which  is  so  rare  that  in  all  probability  the  majority  even  of  the 
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Kmited  number  of  deaths  aicribed  to  it  in  the  Registoir's 
returns  are  rather  due  to  the  effect  of  popular  belieft  upon  the 
imagination  of  the  patients  than  to  any  specific  influence  of  the 
bite  of  dogs. 

We  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  the  earlier  and  more 
general  part  of  Mr.  Jesse's  book,  that  the  latter  portion,  dealing 
more  jM^onlarlj  with  tiie  history  of  the  dog  in  this  oountiy, 
must  be  passed  over  more  briefly,  and  although  this  part  will 
probably  be  found  the  more  valuable  for  reference,  it  will  suffer 
legs  from  a  summary  treatment,  as  its  importance  consists  in  the 
mass  of  eurious  details  extracted  from  old  records  and  other  docu- 
ments which  the  author  has  here  brought  together  nearly  in 
dironological  (uxler. 

From  a  very  early  period^  the  dogs  of  Britain  were  famous, 
some  of  them  even  being  sent  to  Rome,  where  they  created  a 
great  sensation  when  exhiUted  in  the  circus.  From  the  state- 
ments  of  Roman  authors,  it  appears  that  the  Britons  during  the 
Roman  domination  powessed  at  least  three  noted  breeds  of 
dogs-^namely,  a  mastiff  regarded  as  superior  even  to  the 
frunous  dogs  of  Molossus,  a  small  hound  hunting  by  scent,  which 
is  probably  the  beagle,  and  the  greyhound. 

In  the  Saxon  period  of  our  history,  bunting  was  a  fisirourite 
amusement,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  do^  used  in  the 
chase  were  much  valued.  From  recorded  facts,  it  is  clear  that 
the  sports  of  the  great  men  at  this  period  w^re  secured  by  the 
infliction  of  considerable  inconvenience  upon  the  lower  classes 
of  the  population ;  and  it  is  during  this,  or  the  intercalated 
Danish  period,  that  we  find  the  first  definite  mention  of  any- 
thing like  forest  law&  Canute  decreed  ^'  that  every  man  be  en- 
titlea  to  his  hunting,  in  wood  and  in  field,  on  his  own  possession  ; 
and  let  any  one  forego  my  hunting ;  tidce  notice  where  I  will 
have  it  untresjpassed  on,  under  penalty  of  the  full  wite.''  What 
the  amount  of  this  penalty  may  have  been^  Mr.  Jesse  does  not 
inform  us,  but  by  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  the  offender 
was  puni^ed  with  death.  Even  at  this  early  period  there  seems 
to  have  been  some  di£Sculty  in  keeping  the  priests  and  monks 
fit>m  indulging  in  the  chase  and  other  worldl^  delights.  Edgar 
enjoined  ^*  that  a  priest  be  not  a  hunter,  nor  a  hawker^  nor  a 
c|icer,  but  apply  to  his  book%  as  beseems  his  order;"  and  the 
peuX  Alcuin,  writing  to  the  monks  of  Wearmouth  about  their 
students^  says:  ^'Let  the  boys  be  accustomed  to  attend  the 
praises  of  our  heavenly  King ;  not  to  dig  up  fox-earths^  not  to 
p«umie  the  fleeting  course  of  harea'' 

The  various  codes  of  the  laws  of  Howel  the  Good,  enacted 
at  the  commencevnent  of  the  tenth  century,  show  that  the  des^ 
cendants  of  the  pure  Britons  placed  as  much  valuo  on  the  dog  as 
[YoL  LXXXYL  No.  0LXX.1-N»v  Bm^  "Vol.  XX?.  No.  H      J¥ 
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those  of  their  conquerors.  The  chief  huntsman  was  '^  one  of 
the  fourteen  persons  who  sat  on  chairs  in  the  palace/'  and  he  is 
elsewhere  defined  as  holding  the  tenth  position  in  the  court  of 
the  Prince.  His  privileges  were  very  considerable,  and,  with  his 
duties,  are  detailed  at  «*eat  length.  Amongst  other  things,  he 
could  not  be  compelled  to  answer  anv  claim  upon  him  unless  he 
could  be  taken  in  his  bed  without  his  boots.  His  dogs  were  of 
the  same  value  as  those  of  the  king,  and  he  could  convey  an 
offender  under  his  protection  as  far  as  the  sound  of  his  horn 
could  be  heard.  The  value  of  the  dogs  varied  according  to 
the  rank  of  their  owner;  thus  the  value  put  upon  any  dog 
belonging  to  an  "aillt,*'  or  villain,  was  only  fourpence;  but 
the  spaniel  of  a  free  man  was  valued  at  six-score  pence,  and 
that  of  a  nobleman,  or  of  the  king,  at  a  pound ;  the  buckhound 
of  a  nobleman,  or  the  greyhound  of  the  king,  at  six-score  pence ; 
and  the  king  s  buckhound  at  one  pound.  The  value  of  a  stallion 
was  also  one  pound.  It  is  evident  that  in  Wales  also  the  poor 
men  had  the  worst  of  it,  but  one  exception  is  made,  for  ^'  a  herd- 
dog,  that  goes  before  the  herd  in  the  morning,  and  follows  them 
home  at  night,"  which  is  justly  estimated  at  the  value  of  the  best 
beast  in  the  herd.  A  greyhound,  a  hawk,  and  a  horse,  are  said 
to  be  one-foot«d  animals,  because  if  one  of  their  legs  is  broken, 
they  are  rendered  worthless,  and  therefore  the  compensation  to 
be  paid  for  laming  one  of  them  was  equal  to  the  whole  valua 
According  to  the  Qwentian  code,  "A  man  might  scowl  at  a 
dog  attacking  him" — a  privilege  of  which  he  would  be  very  likely 
to  avail  himself.  He  might  also  ''  place  his  weapon  between 
him  and  it ;  and  if  the  dog  went  upon  the  weapon,  so  as  to 
be  killed,  nothing  was  to  be  paid  for  it." 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  oppressive  Forest  Laws 
originated  with  the  Norman  conquerors,  but,  as  already  stated, 
both  Canute  and  Edward  the  Confessor  enacted  tolerably 
stringent  laws  for  the  preservation  of  their  own  gama  The 
latter  pious  king,  whose  devotions  and  hunting  were  followed 
with  equal  zeal,  allotted  the  punishment  of  death  for  hunting 
on  the  Crown  domain  ;  "  and  a  man  who  even  unintentionally 
put  a  wild  beast  out  of  breath,  incurred  a  fine  or  flogging ;  if  it 
was  a  stag  royal,  two  years'  imprisonment,  or  deprival  of  all 
privileges  and  exclusion  from  human  society.  If  a  serf  caused 
the  death  of  a  stag,  his  own  life  expiated  the  crime."  Under 
William  the  Conqueror,  according  to  Roger  of  Wendover, 
"  Whoever  took  a  stag  or  a  buck  was  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and 
no  one  dared  complain ;  for  the  wild  king  loved  wild  beasts  as 
though  he  were  the  father  of  wild  beasts.  In  order  to  prevent 
interference  with  their  favourite  sport,  even  Canutes  laws 
enacted  that  greyhounds  kept  upon  the  verge  of  the  forests 
shovdd  be  part^dly  maimed  by  having  their  knees  cut ;  but  little 
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dogs,  and  perhaps  sheep-do^  were  allowed  in  the  forest  without 
haying  undergone  this  mutilation*  Under  Henry  the  Firsts  who 
would  not  even  allow  his  nobles  to  hunt  on  their  own  grounds 
without  a  special  license,  all  dogs  living  near  the  forests  were 
ordered  to  be  maimed  by  having  part  of  their  toes  chopped 
off,  and  during  subsequent  reigns  many  fines  were  paid  by  the 
owners  of  these  animals  who  h^  neglected  to  bring  them  to  the 
verderors  for  **  expeditation."  It  appears  that  this  practice  pre- 
vailed down  to  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  L 

Starting  from  these  early  notices  our  author  brings  forward  a 
vast  mass  of  extracts  from  authorities  of  all  sorts,  printed  and 
manusciipt,  tending  to  show  the  habits  of  our  ancestors  as 
regards  the  chase,  and  especially  the  estimation  in  which  dogs 
were  held  by  them.  English  dogs  appear  to  have  kept  up 
their  value  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  for  we  not  only  find 
letters  showing  that  in  early  times  they  were  regarded  as  accept- 
able presents,  even  to  kings ;  but  in  the  comparatively  recent 
days  of  James  I.,  even  Eastern  potentates  were  desirous  of 
posses.'iing  our  dogs.  Thus  the  East  India  Company  sent  out 
English  dogs  as  presents  to  the  Qreat  Mogul,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Boe,  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Jehan  Ghir,  notes  in  his 
journal  that  the  Mogul  was  exceedingly  delighted  with  the 
mastiffs,  and  told  him  that  he  **  must  needs  help  him  to  one  of 
our  large  horses,  to  a  brace  of  Irish  greyhounds,  dog  and  bitch» 
and  other  do^  of  all  sorts,  fc^"  game ;  which,  if  I  would  procure 
him,^  adds  Sur  Thomas,  ''  he  protested  on  the  word  of  a  prince 
he  would  gratify  me,  and  grant  me  more  privileges  than  I  should 
think  of  asking."  The  dogs  so  urgently  requested  seem  to  have 
been  employed  partly  as  public  executioners,  for  Roe  says, — "  The 
9th,  a  hundred  thieves  were  brought  chained  before  the  Mogul  with 
their  accusation.  Without  further  ceremony,  as  in  all  such  cases  is 
the  custom,  he  ordered  them  to  be  carried  away,  the  chief  of 
them  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  dogs^  and  the  rest  put  to  death* 
This  was  all  the  piocess  and  form.  The  prisoners  were  divided 
into  several  quarters  of  the  town,  and  executed  in  the  streets, 
as  in  one  by  my  house,  where  twelve  dogs  tore  the  chief  of  them 
in  pieces." 

The  King  of  Ajmere  was  equally  delighted  with  an  English 
mastiff  sent  to  him,  which  is  described  by  Thomas  Eendge 
as  having  so  "  pinched''  a  young  leopard,  that  it  died  in  a  few 
hours,  and  disgraced  some  Persian  dogs  by  seizing  upon  a 
boar  when  two  or  three  of  his  Persian  rivals  declined  the 
fight;  whereby,"  says  Keridge,  "the  king  was  exceedingly 
pleased.'^  The  writer  adds,  "2  or  3  fierce  mastyfes,  a  couple 
of  Irishe  greyhoundes,  and  a  coppel  of  well-bred  water-spa- 
nyells  would  give  him  greate  contentt" 
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About  the  same  time  (1681-32)  Prestwick  Eaton  writes  from 
St  Sebastian  to  George  Wellingham,  in  St  Swithin's  Lane,  Lon- 
don, with  the  following  request :— "  Pray  procuer  mee  two  good 
bulldoggs  and  lett  them  bee  sent  by  ye  first  ship."  He  iStar- 
wards  speaks  of  a  dog  sent  to  him  as  a  '^  brave  curr  and  too  good 
for  him  thatt  had  him,"  and  expresses  his  desire  for  a  couple 
more,  which  were  to  ''  be  good  at  the  bull  and  cost  what  they 
will,  but  let  them  be  fair  and  good  curs,''  to  which  he  adda^ 
''  they  are  better  esteemed  and  go  fieurther  than  a  greater  present" 
This,  according  to  the  author,  is  the  earliest  mention  of  the  bull- 
dog as  a  distinct  race.  At  a  later  period  this  breed  became  only 
too  well  known,  and  the  author  quotes  many  curious  particulara 
of  bull-baiting,  a  barbcu-ous  sport  which  was  only  abolished  in 
our  own  time.  Bear-baiting,  formerly  so  popular  an  amusement, 
had  died  out  many  years  ago,  but  the  baiting  of  lions,  in  which 
that  courageous  monarch  James  I.  took  so  much  delight,  was 
continued  until  the  year  1 825,  when  the  celebrated  lion  Nero 
was  baited  at  Warwick,  when  a  bulldog  named  Turk  exhibited 
an  amount  of  pluck  and  courage  which  led  even  the  brutal  spec- 
tators to  cry  out ''  shame,"  and  insist  upon  his  being  taken  from 
the  lion.  The  bulldog  indeed  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  pecu- 
liarly English  dog,  and  perhaps  as  the  most  courageous  of  all 
animals.  There  would  seem  to  be  nothing  which  he  can  by  any 
possibility  interpret  mto  an  enemy,  upon  which  he  will  not  fly, 
and  any  infu^n  of  buU^blood  into  another  strain  commuDicates 
a  pertinacity  in  following  out  its  particular  instincts  which  is  not 
attained  by  other  dogs  of  the  same  kind.  The  true  bulldog; 
therefore,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  reservoir  of  staunchness,  but 
the  breed  has  considerably  degenerated  of  late  years.  This, 
however,  the  sportsman  must  endure  with  patience,  for  it  is  cer- 
tainly better  that  our  breeds  of  dogs  should  suffer  a  little  deterio- 
ration than  that  the  public  mind  should  be  debased  by  such 
exhibitions  as  occurred  in  the  bull-ring  aud  the  dog-pit 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  been  able  to  do  but  little 
comparatively  towards  giving  the  reader  even  a  taste  of  the  great 
store  of  curious  information  laid  up  by  Mr.  Jesse  in  the  volumes 
before  us.  They  suffer,  undoubtedly,  as  the  author  seems  to 
have  felt,  by  the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which  they  are  ar- 
ranged and  tacked  together,  and  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
magazine  from  which  future  writers  may  draw  much  valuable 
material,  than  as  a  treatise  on  the  British  dog.  The  iUustratioos, 
from  the  auth(M:'s  own  pencil,  are  generally  of  a  more  or  less 
humorous  character.  Some  of  them  are  good,  others  very  in- 
difterent 
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Abt.  Vll. — Our  North-Pacific  Colonies. 

1.  Va/ncouver  Island  and  British  Columbia.     Where  they 

a/re;  What  they  are ;  and  What  they  may  become.  By 
Alexander  Rawray,  M.D.,  RN.  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
1862. 

2.  British  Columbia  amd  Varux/wver  Island.      By  D.  G.  F. 

MacDonald,  C.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  &a    Longmans.     1868. 

8.  Travels  in  British  Columbia^  with  the  Description 
of  a  Yacht  Voyage  round  Vancouver  Island,  By 
Capt  C.  E.  Barrbtt-Lennard.  Hurst  and  Blackett 
1862. 

4.  Four  Yea/rs  in  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Islamd. 

By  Commander  R  C.  Matnb,  R.N.,  F.R.G.S.  John 
Murray.     1862. 

5.  Facts  and  Figu'.ts  relating  to   Va/ncouv&r  Islamd  and 

British  Colombia.  By  J.  Despard  Pembbrton^  Sur- 
veyor General,  Y.I.     Longmans.     1860. 

6.  Vancouver  Island  and  British  Cdumhia.    Their  History y 

Resov/rceSi  and  Prospects,  By  Matthew  Macfib, 
F.RG.S.    Longmans.     1865. 

7.  Prize  Essay. — Va>ncouver  Island,     Its   Resources  and 

Capabilities  as  a  Colony.  By  Charles  Forbes,  Esq., 
M.D.,  R.N.  Published  by  the  Colonial  Government. 
1862. 

8.  BritishColumUa.  An  Essay.  ByRev.R.C.LuNDiN  Brown, 

M.A    New  Westminster.     1863. 

9.  Blue  Books  relating  to    Vam^couver  Island  amd  British 

Columbia,    Parts  L,  H.,  III.,  IV.     1860-64. 

10.  "British  Colonist;'  and  "  Victoria  Chronicle."    1859-66, 

YANCOUVER  Island  and  British  Columbia,  till  within  the 
last  eight  years,  were  regarded  by  the  mass  of  Englishmen 
as  a  terra  incognita,  embracing  a  region  of  the  globe  wretchedly 
inhospitable  and  hopelessly  given  over  to  sanguinary  encounters 
between  savages  and  beasts  of  prey,  having  no  claim  to  be  im- 
proved by  industry,  or  visited  with  the  bepefits  of  civilization. 
Considering  the  difficulty  of  access  to  these  colonies,  compared 
with  our  thriving  dependencies  in  the  South  Pacific,  the  very 
limited  knowledge  possessed  in  this  country  of  their  topography 
wd  resources,  and  the  conflictipg  statements  that  have  appeared  in 
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books  and  newspapers  respecting  their  adaptability  for  com- 
mercial, mining,  and  agricultural  enterprise,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  most  diligent  etforts  to  reach  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
as  to  their  condition  and  prospects  should  have  often  ended  in 
perplexity  and  disappointment.  Lucky  emigrants  who  make 
''rich  strikes,^  looking  at  their  adopted  home  wholly  through  the 
sunshine  of  their  prosperity,  extol  it  as  an  Elysium.  The  un- 
successful, on  the  other  hand,  wincing  under  "the  stings  and 
arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,"  rush  into  print  to  cool  their  indig- 
nation, and  execrate  the  country  as  a  Sahara,  The  facts  now  to 
be  submitted  may  possibly  help  to  unravel  this  tangled  skein  of 
contradictions,  and  show  the  truth  to  be  midway  between  the 
opposite  exaggerations  referred  ta 

Vancouver  Island  is  situated  in  the  latitude  of  Great  Britain, 
and  sustains  to  the  Continent  of  North  America,  in  the 
Pacific,  a  geographical  relation  similar  to  that  which  the 
parent  country  sustains  to  the  Continent  of  Europe  in  the 
Atlantia  It  is  240  miles  long,  by  from  40  to  70  broad. 
Entering  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  on  a  clear  day  the  spectacle 
is  peculiarly  lovely.  The  Olympian  range  of  mountains  ia 
Washington  territory  lift  their  rugged  summits,  capped  with 
eternal  snows ;  and  beyond  the  rocky  shore  of  the  island,  there 
stretches  a  mountain  chain  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  serving 
as  a  backbone  to  this  colony*  These  heights  are  covered  with 
thick  vegetation,  and  the  surface  of  the  country  is  generally  of 
an  undulating  character,  containing  lakes,  rivers,  inlets,  forests^ 
and  prairies,  in  every  variety.  Masses  of  metamorphic,  trappean, 
and  sandstone  rocks,  fringed  with  lofty  pines,  crop  out  along 
the  coast,  and  often  in  the  interior.  The  Gulf  of  Georgia^ 
between  Vancouver  and  the  mainland,  is  studded  with  islands 
from  the  size  of  a  flower-pot  upwards,  presenting  a  scene  rivalling 
in  beauty  the  celebrated  "  lake  of  a  thousand  islands,"  near  the 
entrance  of  Lake  Ontario. 

The  coast  line  of  British  Columbia  measures  450  miles,  and 
the  breadth  of  that  colony  is  from  350  to  400  miles,  or  about 
the  size  of  France.  Like  the  sister  colony,  its  seaboard  is  broken 
up  by.  numerous  inlets  of  great  extent.  The  geology  and 
physical  geography  of  British  Columbia  derive  their  character 
primarily  from  the  presence  of  the  Rockv  Mountains.  This 
great  chain,  running  from  north-west  to  south-east,  forms  the  axis 
of  elevation  of  the  Western  Coast  of  America.  It  is  of  volcanic 
formation,  and  is  subject  to  eruptive  forces,  to  which  the  craters 
of  three  neighbouring  volcanoes  answer  as  safety-valves. 
Granitic  and  trappean  rid|^  extend  in  different  directions,  and 
terminate  in  peaks  varymg  from  1000  to  10,000  feet  high, 
timbered  half  way  up  to  their  tops.    Some  of  the  mining  regions 
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form  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  are  generally  so  strangely 
contorted  and  erupted,  as  to  be  represented  as  a  tumbled  sea  of 
mountam& 

The  insular  position  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  the  China  cur- 
rent (which  exerts  an  influence  corresponding  to  the  Gulf  Stream 
in  the  Atlantic),  with  other  causes,  combine  to  secure  for  it  a 
climate  singularly  equable  and  exempt  from  the  more  rigorous 
extremes  to  which  British  Columbia  is  subject  From  October 
to  March  frequent  rains  fall  in  the  island,  alternating  with 
lengthened  intervals  of  bright  dry  weather.  Showers  are  rare 
during  summer,  and  when  they  do  fall  are  obliging  enough  to 
eome  at  night,  when  no  one  is  inconvenienced  by  their  descent. 
But  the  limited  fall  of  rain  in  this  season  is  abundantly  compen- 
sated by  heavy  dews,  which  cause  the  warmest  days  to  be  followed 
by  cool  nights. 

The  growth  of  vegetation  is  rapid,  and  reaches  its  annual 
maturity  at  the  end  of  June.  There  is  no  naval  station  at  which 
the  crews  of  her  Majesty's  ships  are  so  little  liable  to  disease  from 
circumstances  of  climate,  and  none  where  mortality  is  so  light,  as 
Esquimalt  in  Vancouver  Island.  British  Columbia  presents 
every  shade  and  variety  of  temperature.  Certain  belts  of  country 
are  warm  and  dry,  while  others  are  moist ;  the  character  of  the 
climate,  in  &ct,  being  much  determined  by  altitude. 

Previous  to  1858  these  colonies  were  held  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  under  lease  from  the  Crown ;  and  the  white  inhabi- 
tants, a  few  hundred  in  number,  were  chiefly  employed  by  the 
Company  in  fur- trapping,  or  stationed  at  the  Indian  trading  posts. 
For  a  dozen  years  extensive  and  valuable  coal-beds  in  the  island 
had  been  worked  by  the  company ;  vast  forests  of  timber  hcwl 
been  discovered  ;  some  of  the  baser  metals  were  also  known  to 
exist ;  and  in  addition  to  these  elements  of  wealth  the  capacious 
harbours  of  Victoria  and  Esquimalt,  in  the  south  of  the  island, 
foreshadowed  a  bright  commercial  future  for  the  colony.  But  for 
the  discovery  of  gold,  however,  Vancouver  Island  might  have 
'' dragged  its  slow  length  along**  at  an  imperceptible  rate  for 
many  yeara  In  1857  a  party  of  Canadians^  impelled  by  vague 
rumours  as  to  the  existence  of  gold  in  British  Columbia,  started 
from  Fort  Colville,  near  the  American  boundary ;  and,  "prospect 
ing"  on  the  banks  of  the  Thompson  and  Bonaparte  rivers  on  their 
way  to  the  Fraser,  were  sufficiently  encour^ed  in  this  experiment 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  occupation  of ''  di^ng."  Intelligence 
of  their  success  soon  spread  through  Washmgton  territory  and 
California;  and  between  March  and  June  in  1858  steamers  from 
San  Francisco,  crowded  with  gold-seekers,  arrived  every  two  or 
three  days  at  Victoria.  This  place,  till  then  a  quiet  hamlet 
whose  shipping  had  comprised  only  Indian  canoes  and  the  annual 
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airind  of  the  Compuiy's  ship  froln  Engknd,  was  instantly  oob- 
verted  by  the  golden  epell  into  a  scene  oi  bustle  and  ^coitement 
In  the  brief  space  of  four  months  20,000  adventareiB  poured 
into  the  harbour.  The  easy^i^oiBg  primitive  settlers  were  oi^er- 
whelmed  by  this  invasion  of  foreignersL  IncUvidaalB  of  every 
trade  and  profession  in  the  neighbouring  American  States,  under 
the  influence  of  what  was  odled  "the  y^low  fever/'  threw 
mp  their  emplojnnents^  and   in   many  cases  sold  tlmr  ptt>- 

f^ity  at  an  immense  sacrifice,  and  ret)aired  to  the  new  Dorado. 
his  motley  throng  included  those  scouts  of  civilization,  gam- 
blers, 'loafers,"  thieves,  and  ruffians,  with  others  of  a  more 
respectable  stamp.  The  rich  came  to  speculate,  and  the  poor  in 
the  hojpe  of  vaulting  into  sudden  wealth.  Every  sort  of  property 
in  California  fell  to  a  degree  that  threatened  the  min  of  the 
State.  The  limited  stock  of  provisions  in  Victoria  was  speedily 
exhansted.  Twice  the  bakers  ran  short  of  bread.  Innumerable 
tents  covered  the  locality  in  and  around  the  town,  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  The  sound  of  hammer  and  axe  wae  heard  every- 
where. Shops,  stores,  and  *^  shanties,''  to  the  number  of  225, 
sprang  up  in  six  weeka  Investment  in  town  allotments  attained 
an  extravagant  pitcL  The  land  office  was  besieged,  often  before 
sunrise,  by  the  multitude  eager  to  buy  building  land ;  and  the 
demand  so  increased  that  sales  had  to  be  suspended  in  order  to 
allow  the  Government  surveyor  time  to  measure  off  new  divisious 
of  land.  Allotments  bought  at  from  10/^  to  15Z.,  were  re-sold 
within  a  mouth  at  sums  varying  from  S002.  to  €002. ;  and  sectioaS 
twenty  feet  by  sixty  in  the  central  ihorough&re,  fetched  a  rental 
of  from  502.  to  1002.  per  month.  The  majority,  consisting  of 
Micawbers,  brokers,  merchants,  and  French  cooks,  finding  thai 
th^  were  yet  some  hundreds  of  miles  from  Uie  *^  diggings,**  re- 
mamed  in  Victoria,  anxiously  watching  the  turn  of  the  real 
estate  market,  which  was  the  barometer  of  their  hopes.  Bol 
several  thousands,  undaunted  by  the  hardships  inevitable  to 
oroesing  the  Qulf  and  ascending  the  river,  proceeded  to  the 
source  of  the  gold.  The  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  extoaot- 
ing  gold  from  the  "benches"  and  " bars''  of  the  river  never 
entered  into  the  calculations  of  the  unheroic  spirits  that  tarried 
at  the  scene  of  land  qieculation ;  and  as  shipments  did  not  come 
down  hst  enough  to  satisfy  their  wishes,  most  of  them  shook  the 
dust  off  their  feet  on  the  country,  heaped  curses  on  everything 
English,  and  placed  the  reported  discovery  of  gold  in  the  eame 
category  with  the  "  South  Sea  bubble."  A  dieck  was  thus  given 
to  immigration,  and  a  reaction  in  the  price  of  land  followed 
But  hundreds  of  indomitable  fellows^  soberly  viewing  as  unavoid- 
able the  hindrances  incident  to  kcomotion  in  a  wildemess  pre- 
viously untrodden  for  the  most  part  by  white  men,  pushed  th^ 
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way  into  tlie  interior  of  British  Columbia,  animated  by  the  ex- 
pectation of  theur  toils  being  ere  ion^  amply  rewarded.  Not  a 
few  were  obliged  to  creep  for  many  miles  through  underwood  and 
thicket,  wid^  a  bag  of  flour  on  their  backs ;  stmggle  by  turns 
under  and  over  huge  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  scramble  up  preci- 
pices, slide  down  masses  of  projecting  rock,  and  wade  up  to  the 
waist  in  swamps.  For  weeks  together  some  did  not  taste  flour 
or  salt,  but  had  to  appease  hunger  with  a  meal  of  horse-flesh, 
salmon,  or  wild  berries. 

At  length  ocular  demonstration  of  the  richness  of  the  mines 
appeared  in  the  arrival  of  considerable  quantities  of  gold-dust 
In  spite  of  the  fearful  diflBculties  that  remsted  mining  progress, 
the  jrield  during  the  first  six  months  was  much  larger,  i/n  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  hcmds  at  work^  than  it  had  been  in 
the  same  time  and  at  a  similar  stage  of  development,  in  California 
and  Australia.  The  gold  product  of  California  in  the  first  six 
months  of  mining  operations  in  1849  was  46,000t.  All  the  gold 
brought  to  Melbourne  in  1851  amounted  in  value  to  about 
333,2902w,  while  the  mines  of  New  South  Wales  gave  for  the  first 
eixx^  months  of  their  existence  about  144,60(M.  But,  in /our  months, 
from  the  end  of  June,  1858,  when  the  mines  of  British  Columbia 
were  opened  by  a  mere  handful  of  actually  working  miners,  to 
the  end  of  Octob^,  the  value  realized  in  gold  was  141,0001. 
Tet  this  was  taken  almost  entirely  from  the  beds  of  a  few  rivers. 
Other  parte  of  the  country  have  since  been  successfully  explored, 
the  richest  districts  being  Cariboo  in  the  north,  and  Similkameen, 
Kootanie,  and  Big  Bend  in  the  south.  A  space  eighty  fleet 
square,  in  the  fijrst  named  of  these  districts,  j^elded  m  a  few 
months  24,0002.  From  a  second  ^  claim''  ISOM.  was  extracted 
in  a  day.  Sev^al  partners  in  a  third  netted  140M.  to  their  in^ 
dividual  share  in  less  than  half  a  year.  In  another  instance-^ 
exceptional,  of  course — 103  lbs.  of  goAA  was  taken  from  a  mine 
in  a  day*  Between  October,  1862,  and  January,  1863,  three 
claims  previously  "  unprospected*'  yielded  60,000f.,  each  claim 
measuring  100  square  feet  The  gross  yield. of  gold  in  the 
country  for  1864  to  two  or  three  thousand  miners,  working  with 
the  rudest  appliances,  is  given  at  about  560,0002. 

A  vast  concourse  of  miners  has  flocked  this  year  to  the  Bi^ 
Bend  "  diggings,''  where  fabulous  returns  are  said  to  be  obtained 
Excellent  roads  to  the  auriferous  centres  have  been  formed,  lines 
of  steamers  have  been  established  on  the  ereat  lakes  of  the  in- 
terior, and  the  leading  towns  throughout  me  colony  have  been 
connected  by  telegraph  with  the  United  States;  and  are  now,  by 
the  Atlantic  cable,  in  communication  with  England. 

The  gold-bearing  ran^e  in  British  Columbia  is  a  continuation 
of  the  Sienra  Nevada>  which  constitutes  the  chief  source  of  the 
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wealth  of  California;  and  by  an  effective  application  of  captal 
and  labour,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  part  of  our  colonial 
empire  becoming  one  of  the  most  profitable  fields  for  mining 
enterprise  in  the  world.  The  population  hitherto  has  been  so 
sparse  and  migratory^  that  the  country  remains  comparatively 
imexplored.  But  each  successive  year  brings  to  light  discoveries 
of  the  precious  metal  offering  inducements  tor  placer  or  surface 
diggings  that  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  northern  or  southern 
hemisphere ;  and  when  the  colony  is  ripe  for  the  introduction  of 
maAinery  for  quartz-crushing,  steady  and  remunerative  employ- 
ment may  be  afforded  to  scores  of  thousands 

As  many  of  our  readers  may  be  unacquainted  with  the  process 
of  mining  adopted  in  the  North  Pacific,  the  principal  methods 
in  use  will  now  be  rapidly  sketched  for  their  information.  The 
metallic  sand,  which  contains  the  gold,  is  first  sought ;  and  the 
peculiar  quality  of  earth  in  which  the  amalgam  is  found  is  known 
as  the  "  colour/'  While  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  this  indica- 
tion of  the  presence  of  gold,  the  miner  is  "  prospecting/'  The 
requisites  for  this  task  are  a  ''pan,"  and  some  quicksilver. 
When  the  miner  comes  to  a  spot  on  the  bank  of  a  river  which  he 
thinks  to  be  auriferous,  he  proceeds  to  test  the  value  of  the 
"  dirt"  in  the  following  manner : — Having  filled  the  pan  with 
earth,  he  gentiy  dips  it  in  the  stream,  and  by  the  assistance  of 
a  rotary  motion  which  he  gives  to  its  contents,  loosened  by  the 
introduction  of  water,  the  black  sand,  with  pebbles,  is  pred- 
pitated  to  the  bottom.  The  lighter  earth  is  allowed  to  pass 
over  the  edge  of  the  pan,  and  after  all  has  been  removed  except 
the  sand  and  any  specks  of  gold  that  may  be  in  combination 
with  it,  the  pan  is  placed  by  a  fire,  or  in  the  sun,  to  dry ;  the 
lighter  particles  of  sand  are  then  blown  away,  and  if  the  gold  be 
very  fine,  it  is  amalgamated  with  quicksilver.  By  thus  ascer* 
taining  tiie  value  of  the  remaining  particles  of  gold-dust^  skilful 
**  prospectors"  conclude  whether  the  ground  womd  pay  to  work. 
In  this  rough  method  of  searching  for  gold,  the  superior  specific 
gravity  of  that  metal  over  every  other,  except  platinum,  is  the 
basis  of  operations — auriferous  particles  on  this  principle  settling 
at  the  bottom. 

The  readiest  and  most  primitive  contrivance  for  washing  gold 
is  the  ''rocker,"  which  is  still  used  by  Chinamen  and  a  few 
white  men  on  the  banks  of  the  Fraser.  The  "  rocker"  is  con- 
structed like  a  child's  cradle,  with  rockers  underneath ;  this  box 
is  3^  to  4  feet  long,  about  2  feet  wide,  and  1^  feet  deep ;  the 
upper  part,  and  one  end,  are  open,  and  the  sides  gradually  slope 
towards  the  bottom ;  at  the  head  is  a  section  closely  jointed,  with 
a  sheet-iron  bottom,  perforated  so  as  to  admit  of  small  stones 
passing  through ;  along  the  bottom  of  the  rocker,  "  riffles"  or 
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strips  of  wood  are  arranged  after  the  manner  of  a  Venetian 
blind,  to  arrest  the  gold.  This  apparatus  placed  on  the  mar^n 
of  a  river,  the  upper  box  is  fed  by  one  miner  with  earth,  and  by 
another  is  rockea  and  supplied  with  water.  The  gold  and 
pebbles  passing  down  to  the  bottom,  the  water  carries  away  the 
latter  and  the  riffles  detain  the  former.  In  case  the  gold  is  very 
fine,  part  of  a  blanket  is  laid  along  the  under  box,  covered  with 
quicksilver,  to  attract  the  gold-dust.  By  this  simple  agency 
from  1{.  to  10{.  per  day  and  upward,  to  the  hand,  has  been 
realized.  In  a  rocker,  from  8  to  10  lb&  of  quicksilver  is  employed 
daily ;  but  after  the  gold  has  been  retorted  from  it,  the  same 
quicksilver  may  be  applied  several  times  over. 

The  next  method — and  one  which  prevails  most  in  these 
colonies — is  sluicmg.  This  mode  of  mining  can  be  conducted 
on  any  scale,  and  in  connexion  with  the  labour  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  men.  It  is  almost  invariably  found  in  conjunction 
with  a  system  of  "flumes,"  or  wooden  aqueducts  of  various 
extent,  running  parallel  with  the  claims  on  a  *'  creek"  or  river. 
To  separate  the  earth  from  the  gold  that  is  mixed  with  it»  it  is 
necessary  that  each  sluice  should  be  supplied  with  a  fall  of 
water,  and  if  the  stream  contiguojis  to  the  mine  run  on  too  low 
a  level  to  supply  this  want,  miners — ^as  has  been  already  stated — 
are  often  compelled  to  go  considerable  distances  in  quest  of 
water  sufficiently  elevated  to  idSbrd  the  object  desired.  Mumes 
are  thus  brought  into  requisition,  and  by  openings  made  in  that 
side  of  them  opposite  the  mine,  water  is  admitted  to  the  sluice, 
which  is  placed  at. such  an  angle  that  the  water  may  have  force 
enough  to  carry  off  the  earth  while  leaving  the  gold  behind. 
Sluice-boxes  are  of  various  sizes,  and  are  fitted  closely  together, 
80  as  to  form  a  strongly-built  and  extended  trough.  The  fall 
of  the  water  in  the  sluice-box  is  adjusted  to  allow  time  for  the 
riffles  and  quicksilver  to  arrest  the  gold  as  it  passes ;  and  the 
supply  from  the  flume  is  regulated  by  a  slide  in  the  opening  on 
the  lude  of  it  The  bottom  of  each  sluice  is  usually  intersected 
with  strips  of  wood,  and  in  the  interstices  of  this  grating  quick- 
silver is  spread,  to  intercept  the  fine  gold  in  its  descent,  nuggets 
and  grains  of  coarse  gold  being  caught  by  the  grating  itself. 
The  sluice  is  supported  upon  trestles,  so  as  to  raise  or  lower  it  to 
the  level  convenient  for  shovelling  in  the  earth.  Several  miners 
throw  in  dirt  on  either  side,  and  others  assist  in  loosening  the 
heap  and  removing  large  stones,  so  that  gold  may  be  easily 
precipitated. 

"  Ground  sluicing^  is  now  a  very  general,  as  it  is  a  very 
effective  method  of  getting  at  the  '^  pay  dirt."  When  a  section 
of  the  ancient  bed  of  a  stream  was  al^hted  upon  in  which  the 
presence  of  gold  is  indicated,  but  over  which  a  layer  of  barren 
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earth  b&d  c6llected,  the  old  plan  was  to  mnk  a  perpendicular 
shaft,  or  make  an  opening  horizontally  from  the  present  riyer 
bank ;  but  now,  by  ground-sluicing,  a  strong  jet  of  water^  is 
turned  upon  the  bimk ;  the  top  dirt  is  thus  removed,  and  with 
the  help  of  picks  and  shovels  the  old  channel  of  the  river  is  soon 
laid  bare.  The  force  of  the  water  carries  off  the  (Ubria,  and  the 
gold,  by  its  own  gravity,  falls  dose  to  the  hand  of  the  miner, 
who  washes  it  by  the  regular  methods.  Space  forbids  details  of 
the  process  of  mining  by  hunruUing,  the  hydrauZio  principle 
tad  qitoHz-miUing. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  occupation  of  mininff  everywhere  is 
a  lottery  in  which  bla'tika  are  the  rule  and  pnzea  the  ezoep 
tion  ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  so  many  pioneer  emigrants  m 
British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island — in  some  instances 
from  causes  that  might  have  been  avoided,  but  more  frequently 
from  contingencies  beyond  their  control — have  been  ruined  by 
the  experiment.  But  in  addition  to  the  testimony  of  several 
among  the  writers  whose  works  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article^ 
we  have  the  personal  authority  of  the  most  trustworthy  and 
skilful  Columbian  miners,  in  support  of  the  ofmiion,  that  if 
eteam-power  were  introduced  to  master  the  water  that  is  ever 
rising  in  th^  shafts,  the  ideld  of  the  miner  would  soon  be  in* 
crea^  twentyfold.  Mimy  places  have  been  examined  in 
which  it  has  been  unmistakeably  proved  that  immense  fortunes 
are  imbedded.  Yet^  after  toiling  season  by  season,  and  spending 
their  all  in  attempts  to  reach  the  bed-rock,  or  having  reached  it 
to  take  out  gold,  many  companies  of  miners  have  been  com- 
pelled to  beat  a  retreat  before  this  hostile  element,  which  their 
imperfect  machinery  is  inadequate  to  subdue.  There  is  not 
enough  capital  in  the  colony  at  present  to  cope  with  this  diffi- 
culty, and  British  capitalists  have  not  a  sufficiently  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  country  to  tempt  them  into 
investments  at  so  great  a  distance.  But  if  a  few  substantial 
companies  could  be  formed  in  England,  and  send  out  steam 
appliances,  under  the  direction  of  responsible  managers,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  believing  that  the  enterprise  wovdd  be  found 
highly  profitable,  and  the  colony  receive  from  it  an  impulse 
that  would  start  it  in  a  career  of  steady  and  hopeful  progress. 

Over-speculation  in  land  and  trading  has  brought  temporary 
commercial  distress  upon  the  port  of  Victoria;  but  its  com- 
manding geojpraphical  position,  the  varied  and  exhaustless  re- 
sources by  which  it  is  surrounded,  its  convenience  for  receiving 
and  distributing  European  merchandize  to  foreign  countries  on 
the  coast,  and  its  proxmiity  to  the  naval  station  for  our  Pacific 
Squadron,  combine  to  inspire  the  hope  that  it  will  ^soon  emei:ige 
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from  the  cloud  that  at  present  bangs  over  it  All  who  have  had 
opportunities  of  observing  the  growth  of  trade  in  the  great 
Western  Ocean  are  agreed  that  commercial  intercourse  must 
eventually  be  developed  between  Asiatic  ports  and  those  of 
North- West  America  as  extensive  as  that  which  is  now  carried 
on  between  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  Statea  Exports  of  timber 
and  flour  from  Oregon,  California,  and  Vancouver  Island  to 
China,  and  return  cargoes  of  tea,  rice,  silk,  and  preserves,  are 
rapidly  on  the  increase,  and  the  following  able  remarks  of  a 
leading  American  journal  illustrate  American  sentiment  in 
regard  to  the  prospects  of  Yictoria  as  a  probable  rival  of  San 
Francisco  in  the  future  struggle  for  commercial  supremacy  on 
the  Pacific  shores  of  America : — 

**  That  England  hag  great  purposes  to  effect  in  this  part  of  the 
world  is  no  doubt  true ;  that  she  has  grand  prospects  on  foot,  looking 
to  a  union  of  her  North- American  Colonies,  and  the  opening  of  a 
highway  from  ocean  to  ocean,  she  does  not  seek  to  disguise.  That 
these  new  settlements  [Vancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia]  are 
yet  to  become  competitors  for  the  trade  of  the  East,  if  not  the  com- 
mercial supremacy  of  the  Padfic,  it  were  useless  to  deny.  Entrep6ts 
are  soon  to  spring  up  on  these  hitherto  undisturbed  watt's ;  there  will 
be  shipyards  and  fisheries,  and  to  these  lands  will  a  numerous  people 

go  to  dwell  and'  to  mine  beyond  a  peradventure But  however 

we  may  regard  the  adyent  of  England  upon  our  shores,  or  whatever 
estimate  we  may  set  on  the  value  of  her  possessions  in  this  quarter, 
one  thing  is  certain — we  have  now  got  to  meet  her  on  this  side  the 
globe  as  we  have  met  her  on  the  other,  and  encountering  her  enter- 
prise and  capital,  her  practical,  patient  industry,  and  peraistence  of 
purpose,  dispute  with  her  for  the  trade  of  the  East  and  the  empire  of 
the  seas." 

The  imports  of  the  infant  ^  London  of  the  Pacific"  for  1865 
amounted  to  3,000,000  dollars.  It  abready  numbers  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  imd  contains  many  substantial  buildings — ware^ 
houses,  shops,  hotels,  churches,  hospitals,  schools,  public  offices, 
and  private  residences.  It  also  supports  two  daily  papers,  and 
is  well  supplied  with  gas  and  water. 

Besides  gold,  which  is  found  in  increasing  quantities  in  the 
island  as  well  as  on  the  mainland,  large  coal  seams  are  being 
developed ;  and  a  new  company,  engaged  in  working  this  article, 
exported  last  year  from  their  mines  at  Nanaimo  32,818  tons, 
chiefly  for  foreign  consumption.  Copper,  silver,  lead,  and  other 
ores  exist  in  both  colonies  in  abundance. 

Of  the  many  varieties  of  wood  with  which  the  country  ia 
stocked,  the  Douglas  pine  (Abies  Dougloutii)  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  of  most  economic  valua    Sections  cut  from  a  tree  of 
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this  descriptioD,  309  feet  long,  were  sent  to  the  Internfttional 
Exhibition  of  1862.  The  bark  for  some  distance  from  the  base 
of  the  trunk  is  often  a  foot  thick.  In  all  the  qualities  essential 
for  spars,  this  sort  of  timber  is  pronounced  unrivalled.  Saw- 
mills have  been  erected  for  supplying  masts  to  the  dockyards 
of  European  Qovemments.  Planks  are  also  shipped  for  building 
purposes  to  countries  in  all  parts  of  the  Pacific,  and  one  firm 
exports  upwards  of  15,000,000  feet  of  timbe|r  annually. 

The  bays  and  streams  teem  with  fish — salmon  in  particular 
being  incredibly  abundant,  and  at  certain  seasons  the  canons  or 
gorges  of  the  rivers  are  densely  crowded  with  them.  The  Indians, 
who  live  chiefly  on  salmon  in  winter,  catch  them  with  a  pole, 
attached  to  the  end  of  which  is  a  cross  piece  of  wood  ;  in  this 
they  stick  tenpenny  nails,  and  harpoon  the  fish  in  the  rapids, 
impaling  one  or  two  at  every  descent  of  the  pola  Trout  are 
found  from  four  to  six  pounds  in  weight,  and  sturgeon  which 
often  attain  500  lbs.  and  upwards  From  a  female  sturgeon, 
killed  in  the  Eraser  a  few  years  since,  a  bushel  of  caviare  was 
taken.  Halibut  are  caught  in  large  numbers,  and  of  enormous 
size,  so  that  a  vessel  of  600  tons  m^  sometimes  be  loaded  with 
them  in  forty-eight  hours'  fishing.  The  catching  of  cod,  too,  has 
begun  in  earnest,  and  with  great  success.  A  kind  of  smelt, 
called  by  the  natives  hoolahm^  is  caught  by  them  in  immense 
quantities,  and  utilized  for  the  production  of  oil.  From  the 
degree  of  oleaginous  matter  contamed  in  the  hoolakan,  they  are 
in  very  general  use  among  the  Hydah  tribes  as  candles,  being 
lit  at  the  tail. 

The  country  cannot  boast  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  the 
Western  States  of  the  Union,  though  there  are  broad  tracts  of 
meadow  land  in  every  direction  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
esculent  roots  and  cereals.  Turnips  have  been  cultivated  weigh- 
ing 20  lbs.,  cabbages  ]  5  Iba,  beetroots  11  lbs.,  and  potatoes 
2^  lbs.  each ;  but  these  specimens  are  not  adduced  as  showing 
the  average  productiveness  of  the  soil.  Melons  of  prodigious 
bulk  and  excellent  flavour  grow  in  the  open  air,  and  apples, 
pears,  &a,  ripen  to  perfection.  The  superior  quality  of  the 
pasture  lands  in  British  Columbia  is  proved  by  the  thriving 
condition  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  grazing  upon  them.  Farming 
is  as  yet  followed  to  so  small  an  extent  that  most  of  the  produce 
consumed  in  the  colonies  is  brought  from  neighbouring  American 
States,  and  as  prices  rule  high^  the  inducements  offered  to  the 
settlement  of  hard-working  farmers  are  tempting ;  160  acres  of 
unoccupied  land  is  allowed  to  each  bond  Jiae  setUer,  and  when 
the  Government  survey  shall  have  extended  to  the  portion 
selected^  payment  at  the  low  rate  of  4«.  2d.  p^  acre  is  called  for 
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in  four  yearly  instalments.  Military  and  naval  oflScers  of  seven 
years'  standing  and  upwards  are  entitled  to  free  grants  ranging 
from  200  to  600  acres,  according  to  tbeir  rank  and  term  of  service. 
Without  attempting  to  enumerate  all  the  species  of  indigenous 
wild  animals,  those  may  be  named  which  are  of  special  interest 
to  the  sportsman.  Bears,  racoons,  martens,  minks,  otters,  and 
foxes  are  not  uncommon.  The  puma  or  catamount  prowls  in 
the  vicinity  of  flocks,  is  exceedingly  destructive  to  sheep  and 
hogs,  and  is  more  than  a  match  for  any  other  animal  in  North 
America.  The  beaver  is  trapped  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
The  stag  and  elk  abound,  and  some  have  been  shot  equal  to  a 
small  horse  in  stature,  and  weighing  600  lbs.  Deer  are  found  in 
large  numbers,  and  generally  are  very  tame.  The  mountain  sheep 
is  known  close  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  when  full-grown 
weighs  several  hundred  pounds.  It  is  covered  with  long,  coarse, 
woolly  hair,  and  provided  with  enormous  crooked  horns.* 

For  the  last  two  years  the  Government  of  Vancouver  Island 
and  British  Columbia  has  been  administered  by  two  separate 
bodies  of  officials.  But  as  this  double  stafif  was  felt  by  the  mass 
of  the  settlers  to  be  out  of  proportion  to  colonial  wants,  and  to 
entail  a  more  burdensome  taxation  than  was  agreeable,  they 
memorialized  the  Crown  to  frame  a  new  Constitution,  and  unite 
the  colonies  under  one  Governor ;  and  the  passing  of  a  bill  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  colonists  was  among  the  first 
acts  of  the  Derby  Cabinet  These  dependencies  are  not  yet 
deemed  strong  enough  to  be  entrusted  with  what  in  Canada  and 
Australia  is  technically  called  "responsible  government"  In 
other  words,  there  is  no  ministry,  the  sole  minister  of  state  being 
the  Governor.  He  is  assisted  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs 
by  a  Legislative  Council,  one  half  of  which  is  elective  and  the 
other  half  nominated  by  himself  as  her  Majesty's  representative. 
It  is  now  resolved  that  Victoria  shall  cease  to  be  a  political  centre, 
and  that  New  Westminster,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser  Biver, 
shall  henceforth  be  the  seat  of  Government.  The  island  ports 
have  up  to  the  present  been  free  from  all  fiscal  restrictions,  the 
revenue  of  Vancouver  being  derived  from  a  tax  of  1  per  cent, 
assessed  upon  the  market  value  of  real  propertv,  aud  a  trading 
license  levied  upon  the  principle  of  a  sliding  scale.  The  income 
of  the  sister  colony  depends  chiefly  on  an  import  tariff;  but  it  is 
expected,  when  the  basis  of  the  union  about  to  take  effect  is  fully 
adjusted,  that  customs  duties  will  extend  to  Vancouver,  and 
become  equalized  in  both  colonies. 

*  An  elaborate  work  on  the  natural  history  of  these  colonies,  by  Mr.  Lord, 
naturalist  to  the  late  Boundary  Commission,  has  just  been  published. 
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Colonial  society  in  North- West  America  is  necessarily  of  a 
mixed  description,  and  comprises  representatives  of  nearly  every 
nationality  under  heaven.  We  have  counted  up  at  least  thirty- 
five  crosses  in  different  degrees  certain  to  result  from  hetero- 
feneous  unions  of  the  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  Indian,  Malay,  and 
Tegro  in  that  part  of  the  world.  What  will  be  the  effect  on 
posterity  of  this  commingling  of  races,  so  varied  in  physiological, 

Sychological,  moral,  religious,  and  political  aspects?  We  know 
at  circumstances  of  climate,  scenery,  race,  and  natural  produc- 
tion determine  the  specific  mould  in  which  the  thought  and  life 
of  peoples  ancient  and  modem  have  been  cast.  What  then  will 
be  the  reBvMa/nt  of  the  manifold  and  unequal  forces  operating 
in  the  formation  of  distinctive  national  characteristics  on  the 
British  North  American  Coast  of  the  Pacific  ?  Does  the  presence 
so  largelv  of  inferior  races  forbode  the  tainting  of  the  young 
nation's  blood,  or  will  the  vitality  of  the  governing  race  triumph 
over  the  contamination  with  which  more  primitive  types  threaten 
it  ?'  This  inquiry  is  beine  hoUy  pursued  by  ethnological  theorists 
in  the  North  Pacifia  There  are  45,000  Chinese  on  these  shores, 
and  their  numbers  are  ever  increasing  with  the  improvement  of 
their  prospecta  It  is  argued  by  manr  that  to  the  Caucasian 
race  has  been  assigned  intellectual  and  moral  supremacy  over 
the  rest  of  mankind  ;  that  in  proportion  as  inferior  races  in  con- 
siderable numbers  mix  with  the  superior  race,  must  its  degeneracy 
be  hastened ;  that  as  under  Qhengis  Khan  and  his  successors  th(> 
Kirghis  and  Calmucs  from  the  North  of  China  were  hurled  upon 
Russia  in  the  twelfth  century,  so  hordes  of  Asiatics,  attracted  by 
the  gold  of  California  and  British  Columbia^  may,  in  course  of 
time,  come  over  in  overpowering  numbers  and  blast  these  new 
lands,  not  with  war,  but  with  the  physical  and  moral  deteriora- 
tion supposed  to  be  attendant  on  their  commerce.  This  appre- 
hension— whether  founded  or  not — is  shared  by  leading  minda 
in  California,  and  the  civil  disabilities  imposed  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature some  years  ago  to  check  Chinese  immigration,  are  justified 
by  them  in  consequence.  It  is  the  same  dread  of  amalgamation 
with  the  negro  that  is  the  root  of  the  prejudice  against  him.  It 
is  maintained  that  bv  intermarrying  with  the  descendants  of 
Europeans  we  reproduce  our  own  Caucasian  type,  while  by 
sanctioning  matrimonial  alUances  with  the  other  races  referred 
to  we  create  debased  hybrids;  that  the  primary  law  of  nature  is 
self-preservation,  and  that  such  protective  enactm«[its  as  have 
been  adopted  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  country.  In 
these  colonies,  however,  the  coloured  races  are  as  yet  eligible 
with  white  foreigners  for  naturalization ;  but  even  on  the  Bntish 
side  of  the  boundary  there  is  a  disposition  to  look  coldly  on  the 
immigration  of  ^'  celestials."     It  must  be  acknowledged,  to  their 
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credit^  that  on  the  North- West  Coast  of  America  an  unemployed 
Chinaman  is  seldom  to  be  seen,  and  a  more  industrious  and  law- 
keeping  class  does  not  reside  in  the  country,  notwithstanding 
that  in  their  domestic  and  social  habits  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment, especially  in  respect  to  cleanliness.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  Cantonese  of  the  lower  order,  and  imported  by  Chinese 
Companies  established  on  the  coast  San  Francisco  is  theu* 
central  depot,  whence  they  are. distributed  over  adjacent  British 
and  Amencan  territory.  The  proper  character  of  these  associa- 
tions, which  form  a  marked  feature  of  Chinese  social  life  out  of 
their  own  country,  is  something  between  a  club  and  a  benefit 
society.  They  wore  originally  composed  of  persons  from  the  same 
or  some  neighbouring  district  in  a  given  province.  Membership 
is  in  no  way  compulsory,  but  it  has  so  many  advantages  that 
there  are  not  a  thousand  Chinamen  on  the  coast  who  are  not 
connected  with  one  or  other  of  these  companies.  They  have 
large  houses  for  the  reception  of  immigrants,  in  which  the  sick 
and  indigent  find  temporary  shelter  and  attendance,  with  the 
means  of  cooking.  But  those  without  funds  must  procure  food 
from  private  benevolence.  Agents  are  appointed  by  the  Com- 
pany to  find  employment  for  new-comers,  whose  first  savings  are 
religiously  sent  home  for  the  support  of  needy  relatives.  Nothing 
seems  more  odd  to  a  European  visiting  one  of  thase  complex 
establishments — which  include  a  theatre  and  a  temple — than  to 
find  all  the  apparatus  of  a  Buddhist  ritual  set  up  in  the  heart  of 
a  Christian  community.  As  it  is  thought  discreditable  for  the 
women  of  China  to  leave  their  own  country,  it  may  readily  bo 
imagined  to  what  class  the  few  belong  who  have  found  their  way 
to  America,  Bonds  are  given  to  the  Government  of  China,  fur 
the  return,  dead  or  alive,  of  every  native  that  emigrates  from  the 
"  Flowery  Land  f  and  this  obligation  is  sacredly  kept.  After 
death  the  corpse  is  lefl  in  foreign  soil  till  considerably  wasted  by 
decomposition ;  it  is  then  exhumed,  and  the  flesh  separated. 
When  a  large  number  of  skeletons  have  accumulated,  each  of 
them  is,  we  believe,  duly  labelled  with  the  name  and  address  ot 
the  deceased,  and  shipped  to  China,  where  it  is  claimed  and 
decently  buried. 

There  is  a  considerable  muster  of  negroes  in  these  colonies, 
who  sought  refuge  from  the  social  and  civil  oppression  to  which 
they  were  subjected  in  California,  before  the  rush  of  immigratiou 
to  Fraser  River ;  and  through  the  advanced  value  of  the  pro- 
perty they  bought  for  a  trifle,  these  worthy  blacks  soon  took 
rank  among  the  wealthier  citizens.  Nor  did  they  neglect  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  their  suddenly  improved  circumstances 
on  British  soil  of  turning  up  their  noses  at  the  American  arrivals, 
who  represented  their  former  oppressors ;  and  for  years  a  succes- 
[Vol.  LXXXVI.  No.  CLXX.]— Ne)v  Seuies,  Vol.  XXX.  No.  II.      Q  G 
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810D  of  fracas  occurred  between  the  whites  and  the  negroes  on 
questions  of  social  standing.  The  bulk  of  Americans  would  only 
consent  for  a  while  to  attend  the  same  place  of  worship  with 
them  on  condition  that  the  infeiior  race  should  be  confined  to 
one  side  of  the  church ;  and  the  presence  of  even  one  person  of 
colour  among  the  whites  at  the  theatre,  more  than  once  occa- 
sioned scenes  of  violence.  A  negro's  signature  in  the  list  of 
subscribers  to  the  first  literary  institute  brought  the  movement 
to  an  untimely  end  ;  and  one  or  two  useful  societies  came  to 
grief  from  a  similar  cause.  The  weak  point  in  the  policy  of  the 
negroes  consisted  in  trying  to  extort,  nolens  volens,  from  the 
whites,  sentiments  which  coercion  was  seriously  calculated  to 
repress.  But  there  is  at  length  a  suspension,  and  we  trost  a 
cessation,  of  this  social  strife. 

Several  of  the  books  on  Vancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia 
treat  minutely  of  the  aborigines,  who,  as  in  all  other  parts  of 
America  and  in  our  possessions  in  the  South-Pacific,  would 
seem  to  be  melting  away  at  the  approach  of  civilization.  Stories 
of  Indian  feasts,  medicine  mysteries,  incantation,  courtship, 
marriage,  sepulture,  and  religious  traditions,  have  often  been  told ; 
and  to  those  familiar  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  other 
native  American  tribes,  there  will  not  be  found  in  the  narratives 
before  us  much  that  is  new.  Catholics  and  Protestants  are 
engaged  in  missionary  lalx>urs  among  them,  and  not  without 
some  favourable  result  upon  their  morals.  But  so  absolute  is 
the  physical,  social,  and  moral  degradation  of  the  Indian,  that 
after  very  many  years  of  strict  religious  training  he  is  readily 
tempted  to  conform  to  the  vices  of  pioneer  whites ;  and  thus 
the  bard  and  self-denying  toil  of  the  missionary  is  soon 
neutralized. 

"  The  rapid  diminution  and  threatened  extinction  of  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  the  American  continent  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
is  a  fact  of  melancholy  interest  to  the  Christian  philanthropist  and  the 
man  of  science.  .  .  .  We  naturally  cling  to  the  hope  that  India.  China, 
and  Japan  will  form  a  splendid  exception  to  the  ravages  introduced  by 
the  superior  races,  under  which  so  many  millions  of  aborigines  have 
elsewhere  been  effaced.  ...  So  limited  is  the  extent,  however,  to  which 
these  seats  of  barbarism  have  been  occupied  by  the  whites,  that  we  are 
unable  as  yet  to  determine  whether  extensive  contact  between  them 
and  the  original  inhabitants  will  be  succeeded  by  tribal  dissolution,  as 
in  the  instances  previously  cited.  .  .  .  Past  events  bearing  on  this  topic 
incline  me  to  the  impression  that  the  chances  of  a  barbarous  people 
surviving  the  usually  fatal  consequences  of  their  country  being  largely 
inhabited  by  the  white  race  are  simply  in  pro])ortion  as  their  d^ree  of 
intellectual  and  moral  vitality  may  be  adequate  to  resist  the  demorali- 
zation to  which  they  are  inevitably  expo.sed  on  their  first  contact  with 
white  society.     Shall  the  barbarous  tribes  with  whom  we  are,  as  yet. 
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but  slightly  in  comtnunioation,  be  prepared  to  stand  the  momentous 
test  when,  in  future  generations,  it  comes  to  be  severely  applied  ?  .  .  . 
The  empire  of  the  Inoas,  the  subjects  of  Montezuma  and  the  fellow- 
countrymen  of  Pocahontas,  exhibited  intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
compared  with  which  those  of  the  most  favourable  African  types  are 
not  worthy  to  be  mentioned.  Nevertheless,  at  the  appearance  of  the 
adventurous  explorers  from  the  shores  of  Europe  by  whom  their  coun- 
tries were  severally  invaded,  they  vanished  like  a  dream.  Is  the  fear, 
then,  utterly  groundless  that  under  similar  conditions,  in  future  ages, 
a  corresponding  fate  may  overtake  the  negro  race  ?  For  the  Chinei?e, 
Hindoos,  and  Japanese,  I  anticipate  a  more  promising  destiny.  De- 
fective as  are  their  ret*pective  systems  of  morality  and  religion,  still 
Brahminism  and  Buddhism  both  contain  moral  precepts,  and  set  before 
their  votaries  patterns  of  virtue,  calculated  to  enkindle  pure  and  exalted 
aspirations." — Jfacfie'a  Vancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia,  pp. 
487,  490,  491. 

Vancouver  Island  being  a  sort  of  Ultima  Thuh,  is  an  inviting 
retreat  for  human  waifs  and  strays  from  all  parts ;  and  the  anec- 
dotes that  might  be  tdd  characteristic  of  colonial  life  would  fill 
a  voluma  Irnmigranta  used  to  class  distinctions  obtaining  in  old 
populations  are  soon  made  to  feel  how  completely  the  social 
pyramid  is  inverted.  Sons  of  admirals  and  daughters  of  clergy- 
men are  sometimes  found  struggling  with  hardship,  while  men 
only  versed  in  the  art  of  wielding  the  butcher's  knife,  the  dray- 
man's whip,  or  the  blacksmith's  hammer,  are  arrayed  in  soft 
clothing  and  fare  sumptuously.  One  example  of  social  transpo- 
sition is  too  ludicrous  to  be  withheld.  A  gentleman  and  his 
servant  came  out  in  the  same  ship  together.  The  hireling  having 
quarrelled  with  his  master,  resigned  his  situation,  and  obtained 
employment  in  the  police  force.  The  first  transgressor  with 
whom  he  was  officially  brought  in  contact  in  bis  new  capacity 
was  his  former  master,  who  unfortunately  happened  to  expose 
himself  to  the  suspicion  of  being  "  drunk  and  disorderly." 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  men,  arriving  with  light  pockets,  are 
obliged  to  turn  "navvies"  for  a  living.  A  respectable  ex- 
missionary  to  the  heathen  earned  his  bread  for  a  while  as  cook 
in  a  third-rate  eating-house,  and  a  "  valued  correspondent"  of  a 
well-known  English  monthly  also  earned  his  bread  by  plying  the 
culinary  art.  Clergymen  who  did  not  emigrate  to  pursue  their 
sacred  calling  turned  "  diggers ;'  and  those  gentlemen  now  rejoice 
in  incoffniioa  considerably  less  euphonious  than  their  family 
names,  at  the  same  time  wearing  an  exterior  that  might  be  apt  to 
startle  the  proprieties  of  their  late  congregations. 

Religious  service  at  Cariboo  was  at  first  conducted  in  a  bar- 
room, which  was  also  a  billiard  saloon.  At  one  end  of  this  long 
apartment  the  preacher  was  surrounded  by  a  group  of  rough, 
but  reverent  miners  while,  dose  by,  the  traffic  at  the  bar  jingled 
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on  without  a  moment's  intermission.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
room  a  band  of  desperadoes  hung  over  the  gambling  table,  stak- 
ing the  gains  of  the  preceding  week.  Sunday  was  set  apart  for 
marketing  and  washing  up,  and  the  tumultuous  scenes 
around  the  tents  and  "  shanties "  of  the  miners  on  that  day 
would  have  given  every  scope  for  the  unremitting  application  of 
Sabbatic  discipline  to  all  the  Free  Church  Presbyteries  m  Scotland. 
Going  to  Church  was  usually  spoken  of  as  "  the  religious  dodge," 
which  was  said  to  be  "  played  out"  The  slang  in  vogue  in  the 
mining  districts  is  as  expressive  as  it  is  original ; ''guessing,^  and 
"  calculating  "  are  exercises  of  perpetual  occurrence.  I£  one  has 
the  best  of  a  bargain,  he  is  said  to  have  got  "  the  dead  wood" 
on  the  other  party  in  the  transaction.  A  mean  and  greedy  man 
is  **  on  the  make  ;"  where  a  claim  is  to  be  disposed  of,  the  pro- 
prietor is  "  on  the  sell  f  if  he  be  hard  up,  he  wants  to  "  make  a 
raise ;"  and  if  he  be  tricky — looking  two  ways  at  once — he  is 
"  on  the  fence."  A  conceited  man  thinks  himself  "  some  pump- 
kins," and  when  any  statement  is  made,  the  truth  of  which  is 
doubted,  it  is  "a  tall  story."  When  a  "claim"  disappoints  the 
hopes  of  the  proprietors,  it  has  "fizzled  out"  Credit  is  "jawbone,* 
or  as  it  is  otherwise  expressed,  "  shootine  off  the  face.'  Deceit 
in  business  is  "  shananigan."  When  one  has  run  off  to  elude  his 
creditors,  he  has  "vamoosed  the  ranch."  British  Columbia, 
from  its  extremely  western  position,  is  called  "  the  jumping  off 
place."  The  issue  that  seems  likely  to  arise  from  a  given  course 
of  events  is  "  sticking  out'*  Two  parties  playing  into  each 
other's  hands  for  their  mutual  advantage  are  "log-roUing." 

It  may  be  imagined  that  in  a  country  where  so  many  are 
governed  by  impulse,  and  often  rendered  desperate  by  losses  in 
speculation,  cases  of  highway  robbery  and  murder  should  some- 
times occur.  But  the  proportion  of  crime  at  present  is  decidedly 
small,  considering  the  character  and  number  of  the  population. 

In  this  brief  review  of  the  colonies  it  is  not  intended  to  urge 
at  so  early  a  period  of  their  existence,  the  indiscriminate  emigra- 
tion of  either  capitalists  or  artizana  Men  of  bold  heart  and  strong 
nerve  will  carve  their  way  auywhere,  through  difficulties  that 
might  appear  insurmountable  to  persons  less  distinguished  for 
stamina.  But  those  destitute  of  indomitable  energy  and  patience, 
especially  if  their  exchequer  be  limited,  are  counselled  to  seek 
their  fortune  in  an  older  and  a  less  exciting  sphere.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  country  offers  powerful  inducements 
to  farmers,  agricultural  labourers,  and  female  servants.  Wages 
range  four  or  five  times  higher  than  in  England.  Army  and 
navy  officers  and  other  gentlemen  having  a  few  thousand  pounds 
at  command,  would  find  life  there  peculiarly  enjoyable.  Interest 
at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  and  two  per  cent,  pe^^  mordh  may 
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easily  be  obtained  for  loans  on  fair  security.  Most  of  the  con- 
veniences and  even  the  luxuries  of  the  parent  country  are  to  be 
had  without  difficulty.  The  climate  is  highly  invigorating, 
especially  to  constitutions  debilitated  by  residence  in  tropical 
latitudes ;  the  scenery  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  there  is  no 
lack  of  pleasant  society. 


Art.  VIII.— The  Forest  op  Fontainebleau.  . 

1.  L'lndicatewr  de  Fontaineblea/u.     VisUe  du  PcUais  et  de  la 

For^    Par  C.  F.  Denecourt.     Fontainebleau. 

2.  L'lndicateur  HiMorique  et  Descriptif  de  Fontai/nebleaUy  eon 

Palais,  ea  Forit^  et  see  Environs.    Par  C.  F.  Deneooort. 
Fontainebleau. 

3.  Le  Palais  et  la  For^  de  Fontainebleau.    Ouide  Historiqtie 

et  Descriptif,  euivi  d'tm  aperfu  d'Histoire  NaturMe  de 
la  ForH.    rar  C.  F.  Denecourt.    Fontainebleau. 

4  Complement  des  Guides  de  Fontainebleau.  Par  C.  F.  DKSt- 
COURT.     Fontainebleau. 

AMONGST  the  minor  differences  between  the  English  and 
French  character,  none  is  better  meirked  th»n  the  way  in 
which  each  shows  its  love  of  Nature.  The  home-keeping  quality 
of  the  French  mind,  and  the  English  spirit  of  adventure,  are 
amongst  the  great  distinctions  between  the  two  nations.  And 
this  last  has  affected  not  only  their  destinies,  but  the  destiny  of 
the  world.  The  results  of  English  colonization  are  everywhere 
felt  In  India  and  Australia,  and  the  gigantic  Republic  of  the 
West,  English  habits  of  thought,  English  love  of  freedom,  Eng- 
lish speech,  are  dominant  Of  this  we  are  not  going  to  speak, 
but  of  that  love  of  scenery,  which  is  a  minor  form  of  that  spirit 
of  adventure.  No  two  people  travel  with  such  different  ideas. 
To  the  English,  travelling  is  a  pastime,  to  the  French  a  labout. 
An  Englishwoman  takes  a  portmanteau  with  ber,  a  French- 
woman a  wardrobe.  An  Englishwoman  travels  to  see,  a  French- 
woman to  be  seen.  So  with  the  men.  A  Frenchman  puts  on  his 
best  clothes  for  an  excursion  in  the  country,  an  Englishman  his 
worst  With  the  former  the  dress  makes  the  pedestrian.  And 
a  Panama  hat  on  the  head  is  supposed  to  add  strength  to  the 
feet. 
And  each,  too,  looks  on  nature  with  very  different  eyes.    The^ 
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French  garden  and  tho  English  garden  well  represent  the  dif- 
ference. A  pair  of  compasses  is  the  Frenchman's  gardener.  By 
the  help  of  the  shears  he  has  developed  a  series  of  cabbage- 
headed  shrubs,  and  a  species  of  vegetable  mop.  He  shaves  the 
tops  of  his  poplars,  as  he  does  the  tails  of  his  poodlea  He  clips 
his  limes  into  arboura  For  a  pole  covered  with  flags  is  his  idea 
of  a  tree.  Everything,  too,  must  be  uniform.  And  so  he  puts 
fig-leaves  on  nature  to  cover  such  indecencies  as  rocks  and 
thickets.  What  an  English  garden  is,  let  the  reader  turn  to 
Milton's  description  of  Paradise.     Here  is — 

"  not  nice  art 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  Nature  boon 
Poured  forth  profuse  on  hill  and  dale  and  plain." 

So  also  in  life.  The  Frenchwoman  prefers  the  smell  of  pastiles, 
the  nEglishwoman  the  scent  of  fir-woods  after  rain.  The 
Frenchman  loves  his  ice  in  the  oaf^,  the  Englishman  his  glacier 
on  the  Matterhom. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  great  exceptions.  We  have 
seen  people  in  England  stare  at  a  fine  tree,  as  if  it  were  a 
kind  of  wild  Wast  EnglLyhmen,  too,  are  undoubtedly  selfish. 
If  an  Englishman  had  an  echo.in  his  garden,  be  would  probably 
wish  to  keep  it  all  to  himself;  but  a  Frenchman  would  certainly 
want  to  bring  it  to  Paria  Be  the  causes,  however,  what  they 
may,  we  are  simply  stating  a  fact,  that  we  Englishmen,  who  are 
compf'lled  to  live  so  constantly  in-doors  both  by  the  weather  and 
our  commercial  habits,  have  a  greater  love  of  out-door  life  than 
any  other  nation  in  the  world.  Formerly  we  showed  our  love  of 
it  by  our  deer-hunting,  and  latterly  by  our  fox-hunting  and  bird- 
killing  sports.  These,  we  trust,  will  gradually  disappear,  and 
give  way  to  the  nobler  pursuits  of  landscape-painting,  and  botany, 
and  geology,  where  the  sure  foot  and  the  true  eye  and  the  clear 
intellect  are  more  than  ever  required. 

But  look  where  you  will,  in  every  direction,  in  literature,  and 
painting,  is  the  contrast  l>etween  the  two  nations  shown*  With 
the  one.  Cockney  is  a  term  of  reproach,  with  the  other,  Parisiau 
is  a  compliment.  The  Frenchman's  classical  poet  is  Virgil,  who 
values  the  beech  more  for  its  shade  than  for  anything  else ;  the 
Englbhman's,  Homer.  And  though  Homer,  too,  values  both 
the  trees  and  mountains  (pvpea  <rKi6%vTa)  for  their  shade  and 
shelter,  yet  no  one  we  think  can  doubt  which  is  the  poet  of  Na- 
ture, which  of  Art  And  this  artificial  love  for  Nature  is  conspi- 
cuous throughout  all  French  literatura  Keats  and  Wordsworth, 
who  represent  two  very  dififerent  schools  of  poetry  in  England, 
are  both  in  France  impossibilities.  Shakspeare  in  himself  unites 
both.     When,  as  in  "  The  Tempest,"  he  sings  of— 
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**  The  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep, 
And  flat  meads  thatched  with  stover  them  to  keep  ; 
The  banks  with  peonied  and  lilied  brims, 
Which  qpongj  April  at  thy  best  betrims," 

he  writes  in  Keats'  spirit.  When,  as  in  "As  You  Like  It,*'  he 
talks  of  "  melancholy  boughs,"  and  "  finds  tongues  in  trees,"  he 
is  the  Elizabethan  Wordsworth.  The^^e  moods  of  thought  are 
scarcely  known  in  French  literature.  Most  people  would  select 
Rousseau  as  the  truest  prose-poet  of  France ;  but  his  descriptions 
are  greatly  overrated.  Too  often,  as  in  **  La  Nouvelie  Heloise," 
the  country  is  only  a  place  in  which  to  make  love ;  where 
the  trees  shall  serve  for  parasols,  and  the  grass  for  a  green  velvet 
sofa.  (See  Part  I.  Letters  xxxvl  and  xxxviii.)  His  pictures  of 
the  Alps  (Part  lY.  Letter  xvii),  which  we  do  not  happen  to  know, 
are  decidedly  weak  when  compared  with  well-known  modem 
descriptions;  whilst  his  account  of  Yorkshire  scenery,  which 
we  do  know,  is  simply  ludicrous.  (Part  IL  Letter  iii )  His  best 
piece  of  paintins(  is  that  of  the  Haut-Yalais  (Part  I.  Letter 
zxiii.) ;  but  the  finest  part  of  that  consists  in  the  quotation  from 
Petrarch : — 

"  Qui  non  palazzi,  non  teatro,  o  loggia, 
Ma*n  lor  vece  un'abete,  un  fagijio,  un  pino 
Ti-i  Terba  vertle  e'l  bel  monte  vicino, 
Levan  di  terra  al  ciei  nostr'  intelletto." 

That  last  line  contains  the  true  spirit  in  which  to  love  Nature. 
Beside  that,  Keats'  "green- robed  senatoi-s  of  mighty  woods"  ' 
sinks  into  sensuous  verbiage.  This  is  the  true  spirit  in  which  to 
approach  the  woods^  the  spirit  which  puts  to  shame  all  Rousseau's 
sentimenti^lity.  For  the  trees,  like  Keats'  waters,  have,  too, 
their  "  priestlike  task,"  which  is  summed  up  for  us  for  ever  in 
that  single  line. 

Of  modem  French  writers,  we  should  suppose  that  Maurice 
de  Gu^riu  would  be  universally  selected  as  showing  the  truest 
love  for  Nature.  Yet  his  is  hardly  a  healthy,  catholic  love.  It 
18  very  delicate;  almost  fastidious  He  appreciates  summer 
woods,  but  not  the  sterp,  bare  forms  of  the  trees  in  winter ;  he 
enjoys  the  blue  sky  of  the  South  more  than  the  wild  cloud- 
scenery  of  the  North.  It  is  French  at  heart,  but  Freqch  in  its 
most  poetical  shape;  delicate,  rather  than  strong;  brooding, 
rather  than  active.  To  explain  our  meaning  we  will  take  a 
passage  which  h^us  been  so  highly  praised  both  here  and  abroad : — 

^  J'ai  voyag6 :  je  ne  sais  quel  mouvement  de  mon  destin  m*a  entrain^ 
sur  les  rives  de  la  Loire  jusqu'a  la  mer.  Je  ne  pr^oys^is  pas  cette 
excursion  la  veille  de  mon  depart.  J'ai  vu  le  long  du  fleuve  des  plaines 
ot  la  nature  est  puissante  et  gaie ;  de  royales  et  antiques  demeures. 
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touies  marqu^g  de  souveDirs  qui  tiennent  place  dans  la  triste  I^nde 
de  rhumatiit^ :  Chambord,  Blois,  Amboise,  Chenonceauz,  le«  villes  des 
deux  bords,  Orl^ns,  Tours,  Saumur,  Nantes,  et  TOcean  grondant  au 
bout.  De  la,  je  suis  rentr6  dans  Tint^rieur  des  terres  jusqu'il  Bourges 
et  Nevers,  pays  des  grands  bois,  oil  les  bruits  d'une  vaste  6tendue  et 
continus  abondent  aussi.*'* 

This  passage  has  received  great  praise  from  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  whose  critical  taste  in  purely  literary  matters  is  always 
exquisite ;  hut  the  passage  will  not  bear  examining.  We  can 
say,  at  all  events,  what  attracted  Maurice  de  Ouerin  to  the 
valley  of  the  Loire,  even  though  he  is  unahle.  He  was  doubtless 
drawn  there  by  the  fame  of  those  charms  which  cause  French- 
men so  incessantly  to  proclaim  to  a  stranger  that  it  is  the  garden 
of  France.  So  it  is,  but  it  is  the  kitchen  garden  ;  very  fertile^ 
full  of  maize,  and  hemp,  and  pumpkins.  And  when  Maurice 
de  Qudrin  calls  the  plains  of  the  Loire  ^*  puissant  and  gay/'  he 
might  as  well  apply  the  epithets  to  Covent  Garden. 

No  river  is  so  uninteresting  as  the  Loire.  We  go  down  the 
Ix>ire  by  railroad  ;  down  all  other  streams  in  a  boat :  for  when 
you  are  on  the  river,  the  ereat  bank — the  famous  levee — pre- 
vents you  from  seeing  the  valley,  and  when  on  land,  from 
seeing  the  river.  It  is  a  torrent  in  the  winter,  and  a  ditch  in  the 
summer ;  half  the  year  its  bridges  are  dams ;  the  other  half, 
viaducts.  What  is  of  interest,  as  Maurice  de  Gu^rin  says,  are 
the  towns  and  castles — "  royal  and  antique  dwellings*'  he  vaguely 
calls  them — each  marked  with  its  own  fearful  tragedy.  But 
the  mind  which  could  see  there  nothing  else  but  the  ^sad 
legend  of  humanity,"  is  itself  over  sad.  Few  can  stand 
by  the  cave-dwellings  of  the  Loire,  and  not  read  in  them 
the  history  of  progresa  Few  can  look  at  that  Keltic  burial- 
place  at  Saumur,  with  its  rude  unhewn  blocks  of  stone,  and, 
comparing  it  with  the  carved  west  front  of  Tours  Cathedral,  not 
take  heart  at  the  thought  of  the  stride  which  man  has  made, 
and  rejoice  with  fresh  strength  over  his  destiny.  These  are 
the  things  which,  like  the  trees,  lift  our  minds  on  high.  As 
for  the  "  ocean  rumbling,"  it  is  a  mere  rhetorical  touch,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  "  woodlands  of  Bourges,"  which,  as 
far  as  we  have  seen,  are  in  no  ways  remarkable.  The  passage, 
however,  is  very  beautiful,  very  graceful,  but  thoroughly  French 
It  is,  too,  as  opposed  as  is  possible  to  the  common  English  love 
for  Nature,  more  especially  for  the  woods ;  and  if  we  were  asked 
where  we  should  find  that  love  best  developed,  we  should  answer 
in  that  medley  of  ballads  which  are  called  after  Robin  Hood. 
Take  the  opening  of  '*  Bobin  Hood  and  Guy  of  Gisbome :" — 

•  "Lettres  ek  Fragments,"  pp.  851»  35a» 
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"  When  shaws  beene  sheene,  and  shraddes  full  fajre, 
And  leaves  both  large  and  long^  ; 
Itt*8  merry  e  walking  in  the  fay  re  forrest, 
To  hear  the  small  birdes  songe. 

The  wood-weele  sang,  and  wold  not  cease, 

Sitting  upon  the  spraye, 
Soe  loude,  he  wakened  Robin  Hood, 

In  the  greenwood  where  he  lay.*' 

The  out'door  life  is  here  thoroughly  brought  'home  to  tis  by 
"  the  wood- weele"  waking  Robin  Hood,  whilst  the  practical  English 
mind  appears  in  "  the  leaves  both  large  and  looga"  Nowhere 
else  as  in  these  ballads  is  such  a  reflex  of  the  common  English 
love  for  Nature,  especially  of  the  woods.  The  greenwood  ever 
rings  with  the  sound  of  the  horn,  or  the  music  of  the  birds,  or 
else  echoes  with  some  broad  joke  :  how  the  curtal  dogs  caught 
the  arrows  that  were  shot  at  them  in  their  mouths ;  how  one 
bishop  was  made  to  dance,  and  another  to  sing.  In  Sherwood  it 
is  always  summer,  or  else  the  merry  month  of  May,  even  in  the 
winter.  To  find  such  forest-pictures  in  French  literature  is 
impossible. 

And  an  analysis  of  French  pictures  would  give  results  not 
widely  diflferent.  To  do  this  as  it  should  be  done  would  require 
a  volume,  and  not  a  review  article.  Too  much  of  late  years  has, 
perhaps,  been  said  of  the  shortcomings  of  Claude.  Take,  how- 
ever, two  other  favourite  landscape-painters  of  the  French,  Wat- 
teau  and  Pater.  "  Les  Plaisirs  Champfitres"  of  the  former  gene- 
rally mean  clipped  trees,  a  fountain,  and  a  party  of  French 
ladies  and  gentlemen  posing  for  admiration,  or  else  dancing  in 
shoes  that  wont  turn  the  evening  dew,  and  dresses  which,  with 
the  touch  of  a  bramble,  would  leave  them  all  like  Adam  and 
Eve  in  Paradise.  "  Les  Plaisirs  de  la  Campagne"  of  the  latter — 
for  the  titles  vary  a  little — are  more  material.  The  dresses 
are  stouter,  and  the  love-making  often  takes  the  more  material 
form  of  kissing.  But  as  to  the  poetry  of  the  fields  or  woods 
there  is  absolutely  none.  It  is  all  theatrical,  wooden  as  the  cut- 
scenes  in  a  theatre.  Compare  their  trees  with  those  of  Old 
Crome  of  Norfolk,  moss-grown  and  bent  with  age,  or  with  those 
of  Wynants,  who  is  a  minor  Crome,  and  they  bear  the  same  com- 
parison with  them  as  the  sentimentality  of  Rousseau  with  that 
mighty  line  of  Petrarch. 

Modern  French  art  is  indeed  removing  much  of  this  re- 
proach. It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  there  are  not  great 
exceptions,  especially  when  writing  on  the  Forest  of  Fontaine- 
hleau, from  whence  xlousseau  has  taken  his  oaks,  and  Decauips  his 
landscapea    But  on  the  whole  no  one  can  look  even  upon 
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modern  French  hndscapes  and  wood-scenes  without  being  more 
struck  hy  the  composition  than  by  the  feeling.  Frenchmen,  in 
fact,  always  rouge  Nature,  and  put  her  in  kid  gloves.  They 
would  lay  down  a  boulevard  by  the  seashore.  And  if  Bobinsou 
Crusoe  had  been  a  Frenchman,  he  would  have  midoubtedly  put 
up  a  cajf  before  he  had  built  a  hut 

Holding  such  views  as  these,  it  was  with  no  small  pleasure 
and  surprise  that  we  learnt  that  M.  Denecourt  had  written  no 
less  than  four  works  on  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau— works 
which  have  received  the  highest  praise  fro  n  the  French  press, 
and  whase  author  has  been  honoured  with  congratulatory  odes 
by  various  French  poets,  and  coniplimentary  letters  from  Lamar- 
tine,  George  Sand,  and  B^ranger,  Few  people,  indeed,  can  fail  to 
feel  the  beauty  of  the  woods,  their  infinite  grace  of  form, and  infinite 
variety  of  colour.  Jt  is  impossible  for  a  wood  to  be  otherwise 
than  beautiful.  Where  there  are  trees  there  is  always  beauty. 
And  the  beauty  is  everywhere ;  not  in  their  cloud  of  leaves  alone, 
storing  up  both  shade  and  water  to  keep  the  fern  below  greea 
and  fresh  ;  but  in  branch  and  bole,  which  the  sunlight  ever  loves 
to  wreath  with  zones  of  gold.  And  in  tree-forms,  there  is  every 
variety  of  grace,  from  the  strong,  severe  curve  of  the  oak  to  the 
flowing  lines  of  the  birch — spire  of  poplar,  tower  of  beech,  and 
arch  of  chestnut.  And  in  trunk  and  foliage  there  is  every  variety 
of  colour,  from  the  Scotch  fir,  whose  bark  glows  red  in  the  sun- 
shine, but  blackens  when  drenched  with  rain,  to  the  silver  rind 
of  the  birch  ;  every  colour  of  leaf,  changing  every  hour  in  spring 
and  autumn  with  each  passing  cloud  and  glimmer  of  sunshine, 
from  the  strong,  stiff  oak  and  beech  leaves  to  those  of  the  willow 
and  the  whitebeam,  that  shine  like  white  flowers  when  shaken 
by  the  wind,  and  the  fir-needles,  on  which  the  rain  lies  like  hoar- 
frost. And  think,  too,  of  all  the  other  delights  which  a  wood 
brings.  Its  thickets  are  the  home  of  the  birds,  its  open  spaces 
the  garden  of  the  flowers.  Think,  too,  of  all  the  sweet  wood- 
paths,  paved  with  the  roots  of  trees;  moss  under  your  feet, 
and  green  leaves  overhead ;  think,  too,  of  all  the  wild  sounds, 
not  only  of  the  birds,  but  patter  of  rain  on  the  leaves,  and  the 
roaring  of  the  fir-trees  ip  the  wind.  Not  only  are  the  woods 
beautiful  in  spring  and  autumn,  but  in  the  winter.  In  the  field 
we  garner  up  the  corn  when  its  beauty  is  at  its  highest,  but  the 
yellow  sheaves  remain  on  the  trees,  to  hang  as  long  as  they  may, 
and  then  at  last  when  winter  comes,  then  each  bough  blossoms 
with  new  beauty  of  moss  and  lichen,  which  are  its  winter 
leaves. 

We  travel  to  see  mighty  cities,  to  gaze  on  the  glories  of  castle 
and  minster ;  but  ever  we  discover  some  flaw,  some  failing.  The 
artist's  haad>  perhaps,  grew  cold  ere  his  work  was  complete* 
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The  pillar  is  defrauded  of  its  full  jz^lory,  and  the  tower  marred  o( 
its  height ;  or  else  in  place  of  the  aisle  there  is  ruin  ;  instead  of  the 
pillared  strength,  dust.  And  so  we  come  back  to  Nature,  to  the 
forest  and  rivers  and  sea,  to  find  there  the  ideal  beauty  for 
which  the  soul  sigh«.  There  nothing  is  stinted  ;  nothing  lacks 
its  full  measure — the  tree  is  not  shortened  of  its  height,  nor  the 
flower  of  its  glory.  Spring  by  spring  the  forest  renews  itself. 
Storms  pass  it  by  unscathed ;  for  the  summer  ever  repairs  the 
ravages  of  winter  with  fresher  beauty. 

It  was  with  thoughts  like  these  that  we  turned  to  M.  Dene- 
court's  books.  No  better  subject  could  be  found  than  Fon- 
tainebleau,  for  it  is  really  a  forest,  and  not,  as  generally  in 
France,  a  collection  of  scafiFold -poles  with  leaves,  cut  down  for 
charcoal  every  fifteen  years. 

No  better  subject,  we  repeat,  could  be  found  than  the  Forest  of 
Bierre,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  with  its  wild  legends  of  the 
spectral  huntsman,  who,  for  some  oflFt'nce  against  St  Hubert,  was 
condemned  to  follow  through  the  night  with  torch  Qud  hounds  a 
spectral  stag  that  never  could  be  caught ;  the  same  huntsman— 
the  terrible  Chasseur  Noir — that  appeared  to  Henry  IV..  just 
before  his  assassination,  uttering^  the  words  '*  Ameudez  vous.'' 
The  favourite  hunting  ground  of  the  French  kings,  its  woods 
and  glens  are  haunted  with  their  memories ;  how  Louis  IX., 
bunting  the  stag,  was  attacked  by  robbers,  and  as  a  thanks- 
ofiferiug  for  his  deliverance,  built  on  the  spot,  still  the  Butte 
Saint-Louis,  a  chapel,  which  has  long  ago  been  destroyed;  how 
Francis  I.  an<i  Henry  II.  here  held  revel  and  masquerade,  and 
how  Henry  IV.,  in  spite  of  storm  and  rain,  hawked  and  hunted 
wolf  and  stag  all  in  one  day. 

Tlien,  too,  its  palace  is  a  chronicle  of  history  from  the  time  of 
Philip  Augustus  to  Napoleon  I.  Here  Francis  I.  brought  that 
band  of  Italian  artists,  Rossi  and  Piimaticcio,  and  NicQolo  del 
Abbate,  who  founded  the  school  of  Fontainebleau ;  here  Henry 
IV.  laid  out  the  grounds  with  the  same  magnificence  that 
Francis  had  adorned  the  palace.  Sceue  of  revel  and  intri^^ue  and 
murder,  here  royal  refugees  have  sought  shelter,  mighty  war- 
riors died, and  edicts  changing  the  destinies  of  nations  been  issued ; 
here  courtezans  ruled  kings,  and  turned  philosophers  into  fools. 

But  it  is  with  the  forest  with  which  we  are  concerned.  Guide- 
books have  proverbially  a  bad  name,  but  of  all  bad  guide-books 
M.  Deneeourt's  are  the  worst,  not  so  much  for  what  they  have 
left  undone,  though  that  is  bad  enough,  as  for  what  they  have 
done.  To  spoil  such  a  subject  as  Fontainebleau  proves  a  special 
genius  for  blundering.  From  beginning  to  end  there  is  neither 
the  scientific  nor  the  true  poetical  spint,  nothing  but  a  flux  of 
big  adjectives    The  only  approach  to  philosophy  is  a  silly  echo 
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of  Mr.  Buskin's  sentimentality,  which  was  first  propagated  by 
Wordsworth  in  his  narrowest  mood,  that  the  modem  spirit  of 
science  and  industry  is  destroying  the  beauties  of  Nature.  Now 
we  tell  Mr.  Ruskin  and  M.  Denecourt  and  all  their  school,  that 
there  never  was  such  a  blunder.  Nature  with  her  kindly  hands 
soon  hides  whatever  injuries  man  may  inflict.  The  railroad  gradu- 
ally slips  into  the  landscape,  and  fills  it  as  naturally  as  the  river. 
The  embankment  is  in  a  few  years  grown  over  with  trees,  and 
changes  itself  into  a  wood.  And  here  in  the  forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  the  ravages  made  by  the  q\iarry-men,  against  which  M. 
Denecourt  so  persistindy  screams,  are  daily  being  hid.    Moss  is  fast 

? •owing  over  the  ballast-heaps,  and  the  fern  hiding  the  ruins, 
he  worked-out  quarry  is  again  becoming  a  forest.  But  we 
take  higher  ground  than  this,  and  we  tell  Mr.  Ruskin  and  M. 
Denecourt^  it  is  better  to  see  the  desolation  of  the  finest  scenery 
in  the  world  than  the  desolation  of  men,  better  to  hear  the  din 
of  a  thousand  machines  than  the  cries  of  starving  women,  better 
Eden  itself  were  turned  into  a  quarry  than  that  its  children 
should  eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  And  after  all,  the  love  of 
scenery  is  poor  and  vile  when  compared  with  that  of  freedom, 
which  labour  can  alone  win.  It  is  not  the  Pass  of  Thermooyte 
which  we  should  admire,  but  Leonidas  and  his  five  hundred. 
But  from  the  applauder  of  Eyre  we  can  expect  no  sympathy  with 
freedom.  As  for  M.  Denecourt,  we  tell  him  that  be  has  violated 
Nature  far  more  than  all  the  quarrymen  put  together  when  he 
helped  to  build  a  caf^  close  to  the  old  monastery  walls  at  Fran- 
chard.  As  for  his  books,  they  are  principally  a  catalogue  of 
namea  For  he  has  actually  christened  out  of  ''Lempriere"  and 
the  "  Biographic  Universelle*'  not  only  every  large  tree  in  the 
forest,  but  m  some  cases  mere  sticks  of  firewood.  M.  Denecourt 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  Republican,  and  we  suppose  would 
not  like  to  be  disrespectful  to  the  smallest  trea  Further,  he  has 
christened  everv  dirty  puddle,  which  is  dry  in  the  summer  time, 
with  some  sublime  title.  The  smaller  a  thing  is,  the  bigger 
are  his  words.  In  one  place  he  terms  a  crack  thirty  feet  deep, 
"une  affrayante  et  profonde  fissure,"  in  another  a  tunnel,  sucn 
as  may  be  seen  in  many  English  gardens,  "  un  tunel  affrayant," 
and  in  a  third,  some  ruts  four  inches  deep,  such  as  may  I>e  found 
in  every  English  lane,  **  omiferes  profondes,"  which  he  deems  to 
be  quite  impassable.  He  goes  into  ecstacies  about  stones  that 
.  rock,  and  trees  that  are  marked  with  excrescences,  and  artificial 
gTottoe&  He  loves  to  exaggerate  the  age  of  the  oaks,  as  a 
French  lady  to  diminish  her  own.  He  calls  every  wild  place  a 
Calvary,  and  imagines  the  rocks  were  brought  there  by  the 
Deluge.  In  one  case  we  think  him  a  little  profane,  in  the  other 
very  unscientific.    Bad,  however,  as  his  books  are  his  labours  in 
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the  actual  forest  are  still  worse.  In  bis  books  he  has  been  the 
tout  to  nature  rather  that)  au  intelligent  guide,  but  in  the  forest 
he  has  been  her  foe.  With  his  trim  roads  and  walks  he  has 
destroyed  her  wildnesa  In  plaoes  he  has  even  levelled  the  rocks. 
From  a  forest  he  has  done  his  best  to  convert  it  into  a  cockney 
tea-garden.  He  has  actually  constructed  artificial  caves  and 
grottoes,  which  are  about  as  much  in  place  in  a  forest  as  a  foun- 
tain jn  the  Atlantia  His  white  direction-posts  are  stuck  about 
everywhere,  looking  like  a  cross  between  a  washing-pole  and  a 
gibbet  We  can  only  say  that  we  would  rather  be  lost  twenty 
times  over  than  be  led  in  this  fashion.  The  ereat  charm  in  a 
forest  is  to  be  able  to  wander  at  your  own  will,  with  no  other 
companions  than  the  birds.  Or  if  we  must  have  a  path,  let  it 
be  the  track  of  the  cattle,  or  of  the  woodman,  half  hidden  in  the 
heath.  There  is  no  fear  of  our  not  seeing  the  finest  trees  and 
views.  If  we  only  love  them,  we  are  sure  to  find  them.  Further, 
M.  Denecourt,  to  carry  out  his  design  of  naming  every  object, 
has  rouged  the  trees  as  a  Frenchwoman  rouges  her  face,  and 
daubed  the  rocks  with  blue  as  the  Britons  did  their  bodies.  The 
little  English  boy  cuts  his  name  on  the  trees,  but  the  big  French 
boy  paints  his.  He  has  not  only  done  this,  but  in  places  scraped 
off  the  moss  from  the  rocks  to  carve  his  names,  and  has  planed 
the  rough  bark  of  the  oaks  so  as  to  paint  more  conspicuously 
his  red  figures,  letters,  signs,  and  arrows.  He  has  often  piled 
a  bank  round  the  roots  of  the  largest  trees,  thus  hiding  the 

Seat  spurs  which  give  such  a  character  to  the  oak  and  beech, 
ut  this  is,  perhaps,  as  well,  for  he  has  already  spoilt  the  boles. 
Latterly,  too,  he  has  varied  his  patterns  by  renumbering  the 
trees  and  rocks,  and  smearing  out  the  old  numbers,  so  that  some 
of  the  trunks  of  the  trees  look  like  hind  legs  of  zebraa  How 
he  has  been  allowed  to  commit  his  work  of  devastation  we  can- 
not conceive.  But  committed  it  he  has,  and  that,  too,  with  the 
approbation  of  all  Frenchmen.  Hence  we  must  conclude  that 
French  poets  love  tree-trunks  striped,  like  their  national  flag, 
with  red,  white,  and  blue,  and  French  artists,  rocks  with  an 
irruption  of  blue  paint. 

After  this,  we  shall,  we  trust,  be  thought  to  have  spoken  leni- 
ently of  the  typical  French  love  for  nature.  The  truth  is  a 
Frenchman  does  not  admire  nature  so  much  as  he  admires  the 
way  in  which  he  admires  her.  A  Parisian  thinks  he  is  paying 
her  a  compliment,  if  not  an  actual  condescension,  when  he  goes 
into  the  country.  A  flower  must  be  potted  before  he  can  really 
like  it ;  and  as  for  the  woods,  if  trees  budded  with  flags  and 
blossomed  with  the  tricolor,  he  would  then  probably  love  them. 

So  much  for  the  typical  French  mind,  of  which  M.  Denecourt 
is  a  very  fair  representative.     There  are,  of  course,  as  we  have 
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said,  great  exceptions,  and  we  believe  that  some  protests  have 
recently  been  made  against  his  work  of  devastation.  Lnckily, 
however,  some  portions  of  the  forest  have  escaped  him.  He  has 
at  all  events  not  been  able  to  disfigure  the  landscapes.  The 
villages,  too,  on  the  borders  of  the  forest  remain  untouched. 
We  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  give  a  slight  general  account  of 
the  forest,  with  some  sketches  of  a  few  of  the  finest  parta  But 
before  we  speak  of  the  woods  we  will  say  a  few  words  about  the 
town,  famous  all  the  world  over  for  its  carp,  Chasselas  vine,  and 
palace.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  forest,  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  with  hills.  Its  name  is  derived  From  a 
spring  of  water,  just  as  a  neighbouring  village  is  called  by  the 
Keltic  Avon  from  the  same  stream  which  flows  by  it  towards  the 
Seine.  The  carp,  vine,  and  palace  are  now  all,  too,  equally 
celebrated  for  the  same  thing,  size.  The  palace,  however, 
is  large,  without  being  imposing.  We  shall  not  go  into 
details.  They  may  be  found  in  any  guide-book.  We  should, 
howe'^er,  warn  strangers  from  putting  too  much  faith  in 
the  works  of  the  Italian  masters  that  are  shown.  There 
is  a  story  told  in  Hampshire,  that  a  sexton,  in  answer  to 
the  question,  "Who  painted  the  picture  in  your  church T 
replied,  "  I  don*t  know  who  painted  it  first,  but  I  know  who 
painted  it  last"  The  "who"  in  the  Hampshire  story  was 
the  village  carpenter,  and  the  "who"  at  Fontainehleau  are 
Parisian  artists,  so  that  the  pictures  of  Rossi  and  Primaticcio 
have,  in  the  course  of  time,  developed  into  the  French  8cho(^ 
The  recent  restorations,  we  may  add,  have  been  carried  out  as  at 
the  Castle  of  Blois,  with  ^rsat  splendour,  and  everything,  except 
taste,  attended  to.  To  make  up,  however,  for  the  loss  of  the 
Italian  pictures,  most  of  them  destroyed  for  very  opposite  reasons 
by  Anne  of  Austria  andXouis  XV.,  there  is  as  usual  plenty  of 
the  bric-4-brac  of  history,  such  as  the  coat  of  mail  Monaldeschi 
wore  when  assassinated,  the  table  on  which  Napoleon  I.  signed 
his  abdication,  and  the  window -bolts  made  by  Louis  XVI.  Some 
people  fancy  they  gain  a  vast  amount  of  historical  insight  by 
seeing  such  knickknacka  An  Englishman,  especially^  must 
touch  a  thing  before  he  believes. 

Besides  the  palace  there  is  nothing  worth  seeing  in  Fontaine- 
hleau. Everything  is  new  as  in  Paris,  where  the  children  look 
older  than  the  houses.  We  must,  however,  say  a  word  about 
the  grounds.  The  English  garden  is  very  poor.  The  famous 
lake  is  small,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  silver-firs  and 
planes,  the  trees  insignificant.  We  are  glad,  however,  after  our 
strictures,  to  be  able  to  speak  more  favourably  of  the  French 
garden.  It  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  its  kind.  But  Fontaine- 
hleau, with  its  French  garden  and  cascades,  and  soldiers  and  bands, 
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and  brand-new  church  and  Hotel  de  Yille  and  barracks,  is  out 
of  keeping  with  the  old  forest.  The  true  forest  town,  though  on, 
its  borders,  is  Moret,  with  its  old  churches,  and  gateways,  and 
castle.  But  first  for  the  forest  and  first  of  all  for  its  geology,  for 
this  it  is  which  gives  it  so  much  of  its  character. 

The  entire  district  is  Eocene,  corresponding  to  our  Hempstead 
series.  The  lowest  formation  is  composed  oi  beds  of  clay,  which 
crop  out  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  Above  these  rests  the  fresh- 
water limestone  series  on  which  Fontainebleau  is  situated,  and 
over  which  in  one  place  is  a  marine  deposit  of  marl  The  former 
forms  the  base  of  the  sandstone  of  the  forest  of  marine  formation, 
the  top  of  which  in  places  is  capped  with  fresh-water  limestone — 
calcaire  de  Beauce.  All  these,  with  their  shells,  have  been  so 
fully  worked  out  by  French  geologists,  that  it  is  needless  for  us 
to  restate  their  labours.*  What  we  are  concerned  with  is  the 
sandstone,  which  gives  the  district  its  picturesqueness.  In 
places,  as  at  the  Rocher  des  Cristaux,  near  La  Belle  Croix,  it 
shows  groups  of  crystals,  caused  bv  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  whilst  in  other  places  a  ham  glittering  rock,  known  as 

*  In  the  "  Ghiide  Historique"  will  be  found  a  very  good  account  of  the 
geology  of  the  forest,  with  lists  of  the  plants  and  the  Lrpidopterse  and 
Coleoplerae.  These,  it  is  needless  to  say,  are  not  by  M.  Denecourt.  The 
map,  too,  may  be  recommended.  The  list  of  the  plants,  however,  is  very 
scanty.  As  fur  the  birds,  they  are  nearly  all  shot  down  by  the  forest-keepers, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Imperial  game  preserves.  The  green  woodpecker  {Picus 
mridU)  and  the  common  buzzard  {Buteo  vulgaris)  are  the  mo^t  common. 
M.  Denecourt,  indeed,  gives  a  short  libt,  on  the  authority  of  a  forest -keeper, 
but  as  they  are  unaccompanied  with  any  scientific  nomenclature,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  determine  one  species  from  another.  An  excellent  article  by 
M.  Clav^  appeared  in  the  "Kevue  des  Deux  Mondes/'  vol.  xlv..  May  1st, 
1863,  p.  \^it  but  it  regards  the  forest  chiefly  from  the  political  economy  point 
of  view,  which  would  hardly  interest  the  £nglish  reader.  We  may,  however, 
observe,  that  though  the  tiuiber  is  outwardly  clean  and  welLgrowu  to  look  at, 
a  great  deal  of  it  is  what  woodmen  term  "shaky."  A  peculiar  system  of 
drainage  has  in  places  been  of  late  years  adopted,  by  running  wide,  open 
trenches  between  every  sixth  or  eiprhth  row,  so  that  the  trees  stand  upon 
elevated  beds.  But  drainage  ib  hardly  necessary,  as  the  sand  soon  absorbs  the 
heaviest  rainfall.  The  size  of  the  forest  is  about  forty  thousand  acres. 
Francis  I.  added  to  it  largely  by  confiscations.  A  few  local  names  point  out 
where  there  may  have  formerly  been  villages,  but  the  nature  of  the  soil  would 
prevent  the  district  from  ever  having  been  populous.  To  Henry  IV.  is  due 
the  "  Route  Konde,"  which  makes  a  circuit  of  nearly  the  whole  torest.  Most 
of  the  roads,  however,  were  constructed  in  IGS^!.  The  peasantry  are  allowed, 
except  from  the  15th  of  April  to  the  I5th  of  July,  to  collect  the  dead  wood. 
In  the  season,  the  wood-cutters,  who  are  always  employed  by  piece  work,  can 
earn  nearly  three  francs  a  day ;  but,  as  we  have  said  m  the  text,  the  sandstone 
quarries  furnish  the  staple  employment.  Yalvins  is  the  port  of  the  forest, 
from  whence  the  stone  is  shipped  down  the  Seine  to  Paris,  for  paving  tbo 
streets,  whilst  the  fine  white  sand  is  exported  as  far  as  Liverpool,  riewcastle, 
and  Belgium,  for  making  gUss  and  porcelain. 
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**  grfes  luRtr^,"  and  "Le  Banc  Royal,"  from  its  superior  quality 
as  a  paving-stone,  produced  by  a  deposit  of  silica ;  and  in  others 
beds  of  sparkling  sand  called  "  sable  d'or,"  from  the  presence  of 
mica.  In  places,  too,  the  rocks  are  richly  coloured  red  and  yellow, 
the  effect  of  hydrate  of  iron,  and  patterned  with  dog-toothed 
edges  and  large  scale  like*  markings,  similar  to  the  reticulations 
on  Norman  pillars,  which  have  been  causedby  atmospheric  in- 
fluences. Right  through  the  forest  strike  these  long  sand- 
stone ridges,  running  nearly  east  and  west  parallel  with  one 
another,  separated  by  deep  valleys,  their  sides  pierced  by  glens 
and  gorges,  into  which  masses  of  rock  are  tumbled  pell-mell, 
one  upon  the  other,  makin.fi:  mighty  cromlechs,  Camac  and 
Stonehenge  piled  together.  The  valleys  have  been  caused  by 
denudation,  and  the  rocks  have  been  brought  to  their  present 
position  by  the  water  carrying  away  first  the  beds  of  sand  upon 
which  they  rested,  and  so  bringing  them  down  tier  afler  tier  one 
upon  the  other. 

These  sandstone  ridges  are  never  very  high,  not  so  high  as  our 
Derbyshire  limestone  hills,  but  quite  high  enough  for  the  clouds  at 
times  to  rest  upon  them,  quite  high  enough  to  make  the  colour  rise 
to  the  face,  and  the  breath  come  faster  after  scrambling  to  the  top. 
Their  chief  beauty  consists  in  their  wild  gorges,  hid  deep  in  the 
hill-sides,  like  the  Valine  des  F^s,  full  of  mighty  rocks  moss- 
covered,  piled  one  upon  the  other,  under  which  you  walk  amidst 
heather  knee  deep  and  fern  breast-high,  shaded  by  juniper  and 
whitebeam,  through  which  rise  dark  column  of  oak,  and  fir,  and 
white  wand  of  birch.  But  besides  these  gorges,  often  so  com- 
pletely hid  by  the  foliage,  that  you  do  not  discover  them  till 
you  find  yourself  in  them,  there  run  the  great  valleys,  all  looking 
to  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  and  mighty  fells,  plati^res  the 
French  call  them,  whose  precipices  wave  with  plumes  of  juniper 
and  fir,  whilst  down  below  rise  the  great  beech  and  oak  woods 
upon  whose  floor  of  leaves  the  sun  throws  bright  patines  of 
gold. 

Most  people  who  go  to  Fontainebleau  will  think  of  our  own 
New  Forest;  but  our  Forest  has  nothing  to  show  like  these 
sandstone  ridges,  dark  with  juniper,  here  no  longer  a  bush,  but 
a  tree — nothing  like  these  rock-piled  gorges  and  chasms ;  and 
yet,  strange  to  say,  ours  is  the  wilder  forest  of  the  two.  Even 
if  Fontainebleau  were  not  spoilt  by  civilization,  by  its  roads,  and 
carrefours,  and  signposts,  it  lacks  the  wild  elements  of  the 
forest  of  William  of  Mormandy.  Its  beeches  grow  taller,  but  it 
can  show  no  beech- wood  like  Mark- Ash,  which  is  dark  in  the 
brightest  summer  day.  Its  oaks  grow  larger  and  heavier,  but 
they  miss  the  weirdness  of  those  of  the  New  Forest,  with  their 
trunks  bent  by  the  Channel  winds,  and  their  branches  crusted 
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with  a  white  frost-work  of  lichens.  In  Fontainehleau,  too, 
there  stretch  no  wild  plains  of  heather,  and  gorse,  and  fern, 
pastured  with  herds  of  cows  and  shaggy  forest  ponies.  Fontaine- 
oleau  can  hoast  of  no  sea,  and  no  streams — nothing  but  the 
Seine,  which  just  touches  its  eastern  border ;  and  to  a  forest 
there  is  no  such  loss  as  that  of  water.  For  a  stream  is  really  a 
cloud  flowing  along  the  earth,  a  strip  of  wandering  pky  that 
inlays  valleys  and  plains  with  its  own  sweet  blue,  bringing 
beauty  wherever  it  oome& 

In  Fontainebleau,  too,  there  are  no  villages,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Avon,  like  Burley,  Brockenhurst,  and  Lyndhurst,  m 
the  New  Forest;  yet  each  has  its  own  beauties.  As  you 
wander  through  the  woods  of  Fontainebleau  you  will  hear  the 
clink  of  hammers  in  the  quarries,  and  meet  the  dark  haired 
peasant  girl,  with  her  coloured  handkerchief  round  her  head, 
carrying  a  basket  of  yellow  agarics  she  has  gathered  under 
the  trees.  Then,  too,  as  you  wander  along,  you  come  sud* 
denly  on  the  image  of  th  e  Madonna  high  up  on  some  beech 
garlanded  with  chaplet<<,  and  as  you  return  home  at  night  see 
the  candles  burning  in  front  of  her  shrine  in  the  lonely  chapel 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ussy.  These  things  serve  to  remind  us  of 
some  of  the  differences.  Old  customs,  too,  linger.  Yearly,  on 
the  first  of  May,  the  Abbess  of  Lys  brings,  as  forest  dues,  a  ham 
and  two  bottles  of  wine,  and  lays  them  on  the  "  Table  du  Roi,** 
a  stone  table,  like  a  dolmen,  on  the  north  of  the  forest;  and  at 
the  same  time  every  newly-married  husband  of  the  parish  of 
Saint  Ambroise  of  Melun  brings  a  cake  and  five  deniers. 
Further,  the  peasant  regularly  keeps  his  village  ffites  in  the 
forest — we  need  scarcely  add,  too,  always  on  a  Sunday;  but 
soberness  on  a  Sunday  fete  is  better  than  drunkenness  on  a  week- 
day wake  in  England.  As  for  the  peasant,  he  is  far  better  off, 
as  far  as  wage  goes,  than  his  fellow  in  the  New  Forest,  for  the 
sandstone  quarries  give  him  constant  employment;  but  the 
work  is  very  unhealthy,  and  in  winter  is  often  stopped  by  the 
frost,  which  causes  the  rocks  to  split  unevenly. 

So  much,  then,  by  way  of  contrast.  The  New  Forest  is  truly 
a  forest  in  ttie  old  sense  of  the  word,  but  Fontainebleau  is  on 
the  whole  too  artificial.  In  the  Now  Forest  the  oaks  and 
beeches  have  space  to  ^row,  and  free  play  to  stretch  their  arms, 
and  ^huke  out  their  folds  of  leaves;  but  in  Fontainebleau  you 
often  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  Too  often  the  oaks 
spring  up  like  masts,  the  boughs  running  out  at  right  angles 
like  yards.  There  are,  however,  some  magnificent  trees,  as  in 
the  woods  of  the  Gros-Fouteau,  of  the  Valine  de  la  Solle,  and  of 
Bas-Breau.  Many  of  the  large  oaks,  as  the  Pharamond  and 
Henry  IV.,  measure  not  less  than  twenty  feet  in  circumference. 
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Amongst  the  most  famous  is  the  Charlemagne  oak,  vhirh  stands 
— once  a  forest  in  itself,  but  now  a  noble  ruin — in  the  valley  d 
Ronceveaux,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ussy,  amid  a  group  of  other 
oaks,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  rocks,  except  just  the  space 
where  it  stretches  its  arms,  throwing  a  league  of  shade ;  but 
many  of  the  most  famous  oaks  in  Fontainebleau,  as  the  Clovis 
oak,  are  completely  decayed.  An  old  tree  is  often  confused  by 
the  popular  mind  with  a  fine  tree :  its  monstrosities  are  mis- 
taken for  beauties ;  but  an  excrescence  is  to  a  tree  what  a  wart 
is  to  a  man*s  face.  Besides,  an  old  oak  has  something  pitiably 
human  about  it,  with  its  bent  trunk  and  storm-broken  boughs; 
it  claims  pity  rather  than  admiration.  A  tree,  for  beauty, 
must  be  in  its  prime  ;  but  size  here,  like  age  in  the  former  case, 
is  often  confounded  with  beauty.  As  we  have  said,  many  of  the 
trees  at  Fontainebleau  look  as  if  they  had  been  run  up  in  a 
hurry  by  contract.  Thus  the  famous  oak,  the  Bouquet  de 
llmp&atrice,  in  the  Gros-Fouteau,  is,  though  a  large,  by  no 
means  a  fine  trea  It  begins  to  fork  too  early,  as  though  it  had 
outgrown  its  stren^h,  and  its  head  is  deficient  in  grandeur; 
besides,  its  bole  is  too  sauare-shaped^and  wants  that  flowing  line 
of  the  oak-trunk,  which  amongst  trees  is  the  idealism  of  the 
beauty  of  strength.  The  Bouquet  de  TEmpereur,  in  tlie  Bas- 
Breau  wood,  is  far  more  beautiful ;  so  finely  is  it  proportioned 
that  you  do  not  at  first  sight  perceive  its  size.  The  bole  has  a 
true  oak  character,  rising  with  a  slight  curve,  and  then  throwing 
up  a  fountain  of  bougha 

And  now  for  a  few  words  upon  the  scenery ;  but  before  the 
reader  goes  into  the  forest  to  see  either  its  trees  or  its  scenery, 
let  us  earnestly  advise  him  to  do  so  on  foot  Going  into  a 
forest  in  a  carriage  is  like  going  to  bathe  in  a  waterproof  dress. 
A  French  driver,  too,  cares  a  great  deal  less  for  trees  and  scenery 
than  for  his  horses.  The  only  sympathy  he  ever  shows  for 
Nature  is  by  violently  cracking  his  whip  at.  the  finest  views. 
The  great  show-places  close  to  Fontainebleau  are  the  Fort  de 
TEmpereur,  Point  de  Vue  Am^ie,  and  Calvaire.  The  first  is 
decidedly  the  most  extensive,  the  second  the  prettiest,  and  the 
last  the  poorest  view. 

From  the  Point  de  Vue  Am^ie  you  look  westward  to  the  town, 
where  the  palace  seems  itself  a  town,  over  wooded  heights, 
beyond  which  the  sandstone  ridges  roll  wave  after  wave,  whilst 
sheer  down  three  hundred  feet  )>elow  bends  the  viaduct  of  the 
railway  and  the  river  flows;  and  beyond  the  river  rise  groups  of 
white  villages,  and  corn-fields,  and  orchards,  stretching  away  to 
the  east,  and  through  a  gap  in  the  hills  all  dark  with  woods, 
Thoniery  appears,  with  its  vineyards  nestling  by  the  side  of  the 
Seine.     From  the  Fort  de  TEmpereur  you  see  still  further,  still 
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more  villages  and  churches,  but  you  miss  the  glimpses  of  the 
Seine  aud  the  gorge  locking  up  to  Thomery.  From  it,  however, 
you  gaia  a  good  idea  of  the  forest.  To  the  south  run  the  jutting 
promontories  of  Butte  k  Quay  and  the  Point  de  Vue  Amflie, 
making  great  bays  of  wood  ;  and  to  the  west  rise  the  Cassepot 
rocks,  and  the  bluff  headlands  of  Mont  Chauvet,  whilst  the  tor 
of  the  Butte  Saint-Louis  stands  up  like  an  island  amidst  the 
green  sea  of  woods. 

As  we  have  said,  Calvaire  is  decidedly  the  poorest.  There  is 
not  so  much  an  artificial  as  a  Cockney  air  about  this  place.  To 
Englishmen  the  name  smacks  rather  of  profanity.  The  nomen- 
clature of  the  Bible  is  best  avoided  on  the  Fcene  of  picnics.  A 
little  parterre  to  enable  a  French  driver  to  turn  round  at  full 
gallop,  and  a  great  cross  to  enable  French  girls  to  pose  in 
front,  do  not  mend  the  matter.  Further,  the  Scotch  firs,  to 
improve  the  view,  have  all  been  cut  in  half;  and  a  tree  with- 
out a  head  has  much  the  same  appearance  as  a  man  without 
legs.  But  the  forest  can  show  finer  scenes  than  these.  They 
probably  owe  their  celebrity  to  being  close  to  Fontainebleau, 
and  being  called  by  such  grand  names.  The  Vallee  des  F^es 
and  the  Valley  of  the  Charlemagne  Oak  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. But  there  are  plenty  more  as  beautiful.  Let  the  traveller 
go  where  he  will,  he  is  sure  to  find  some  quiet  dell  hid  amongst 
the  grey  blue  mist  of  the  fir  trees — some  valle^  where  the  birch 
lightly  shakes  out  its  spray  of  leaves,  and  oak  and  beech  wave 
their  green  aigrettes  of  foliage.  One  of  the  finest  walks  is  that 
along  the  ridge  which  overlooks  the  Valine  de  la  Solle.  Let  the 
traveller  quit  the  dusty  road,  putting  behind  him  the  jangling  of 
the  French  horse  bells,  and  the  blowing  of  French  horns,  and  all 
that  swarm  of  pedlars  who  have  seized  on  every  well  and  perched 
themselves  on  every  well-known  rock,  to  convert  them  into 
markets  for  the  sale  of  worthless  knicknacks,  strike  into  a  foot- 
path— not  a  walk,  but  a  real  footpath— so  rare  in  Fontainebleau, 
which  runs  all  the  way  as  far  as  the  Hauteurs  de  la  Solle.  It 
will  take  him  along  the  heights,  between  walls  of  rocks  fieeced 
with  moss,  and  under  old  ragged  junipers,  sometimes  leading 
him  down  into  the  valleys  below,  where  rise  oak  and  beech,  clean 

frown,  springing  sixty  feet  without  knot  or  branch,  and  then 
ursting  into  leafy  canopie&  And  as  you  plunge  into  their  deep 
green  recesses  out  of  the  sunshine,  it  is  like  plunging  into  the 
coolness  of  a  river.  And  as  you  sit  down  to  rest,  and  gaze  upwards 
at  the  rocks  seen  through  the  screen  of  leaves,  and  around  you 
on  the  flowers,  the  sweet  wild  thyme,  and  the  pale  yellow  stars 
of  the  mullein,  and  hear  perhaps  the  first  autumn  warble  of  the 
robin,  or  the  laugh  of  the  woodpecker,  you  better  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  "  Thou  shalt  not  live  by  bread  alone." 
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Nor  TOURt  we  forget,  still  further  to  the  west,  the  Talley  of  the 
Cuvier-Chatillon  rocks,  a  valley  of  juniper  and  may,  and  birch 
and  heather ;  and  here  and  there,  as  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Gorge  aux  Biches,  old  oaks  flanked  by  a  long  line  of  clifis,  now 
rising  into  tors,  and  now  massin^sr  their  rocks  into  fortresses,  and 
now  standing  out  with  bluff  headlands,  where  deep  in  their  flanks 
quiet  dells  are  hid.  And  at  the  far  end  rises  the  mighty  Bas- 
iDr^au  wood,  approached  by  a  wide  space  of  turf,  set  with  old 
thorns  and  crabs.  And  beyond  Bas-Br^u,  to  the  south,  runs 
the  Gorge  of  Apremont,  beloved  by  artists.  In  that  valley  the 
trees  have  had  wide  space  to  grow,  the  oak  free  play  to  throw 
its  arms,  and  the  beech  full  liberty  to  shake  out  its  cloud  of 
leaves.  There,  too,  the  heather  blossoms  thickest  and  the  fern 
grows  highest ;  and  hills  gird  it  round  on  all  sides,  on  the  sum- 
mits silver-grey  with  fir,  giving  soft  flowing  lines  to  the  ridges^ 
but  at  the  base  green  with  juniper  and  birch,  through  which  peep 
grey  masses  of  rock.  Ana  here  too,  at  the  east  end,  stands  the 
oak  of  Henri  IV.,  with  its  vast  bole  rent  and  torn,  and  the  Sully 
oak,  too,  fast  going  to  decay ;  and  at  the  western  end,  on  the  top 
of  the  scaur,  you  look  down  upon  the  mighty  oaks  of  Bas-6r^u, 
out  towards  Chailly,  over  leagues  of  cultivated  land,  to  the 
setting  sun. 

And  beyond  Apremont,  still  to  the  south,  lies  Franchard, 
where  in  1197,  a  •monastery  was  founded  by  some  monks  from 
Orleans,  to  whom  Philip  Augustus  granted  the  site.  But  it  has 
long  ago  shared  the  fate  of  the  chapel  on  the  Butte  Saint-Louis. 
It  was  partially  destroyed  in  the  wars  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  converted  into  a  stronghold  of  brigands,  and  finally  razed 
by  Louis  XIV.,  as  the  only  means  of  suppressing  them.  A  little 
piece  of  the  garden  remains,  where  Stephen,  Archbishop  of 
Toumai,  in  a  very  touching  letter,  advises  William  the  hermit^ 
and  founder  of  the  convent,  to  walk,  and  tend  his  bees,  in  order 
io  sooth  his  mind.  "  Flora  pro  te  ipso,"  he  says,  for  we  cannot 
forbear  quoting  his  words : — 

"  Flora  pro  te  ipso,  plora  pro  proximo,  plora  et  pro  Domino.  Pro  te 
ipso,  recogitans  annos  tuo8  in  amaritudiiie  animse  tus.  Pro  proximo, 
pro  vivis  et  mortuis  cultoribus  fidei  ChristiansB.  Fro  Domino,  habeus 
t8^ium  vitsB  prsesentis  et  desiderium  setemse.  In  primo  fleto,  at 
delicta  juventutis  tuse  et  ignorantias  tuas  ne  meniDerit  Deus.  In 
secundo,  ut  vivi  a  malis  desistant,  et  in  bonis  operibus  perseverent, 
et  mortui  in  pace  requiescant,  et  ad  vitam  stemam  perveniant.  In 
tertio,  cupiens  diwolvi  et  esse  cum  Christo,  dicens, — *  Heu !  mihi,  quia 
incolatus  meus  prolongatus  est.'  Prims  lacrymse,  frater,  compunc- 
tionis  et  pcenitentiad ;  secundse,  compassionis  et  misericordise ;  tertiiB, 
con^rratulationis  et  fiducise.  Ab  oratione  saltum  facias  ad  lectionem, 
h  lectione  ad  meditationem,  ut  quod  legeris,  salubriter  concoquas  et 
rumines,  trajicia.sque  quod  ruminaveris  in  memorie  thesauroe.     Ne 
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prolixitate  autem  legendi,  ant  oculos  obtundas  caligine,  ant  vertigiDd 
caput  graves.  Post  modicam  lectionem  deambula  per  eellulam  tuam, 
aut  in  hortulum  egrediens,  virentibus  herbuUs,  quse  tamen  panes  sunt, 
et  rarsB,  visum  refice  languentem,  aut  apud  alvearia  conspice,  quse  tibi 
et  soktio  sint  et  exemplo.  Inter  has  varietates,  asperitatem  £reini 
pro  delieiis  habiturus  es  Paradisi.'** 

But  the  whole  letter  is  equally  beautiful,  imbued  with  the 
deepest  sense  of  mysticism.  He  does  not  indeed  penetrate  to  the 
beauty  of  the  rocks  and  trees,  as  St.  Bernard  does  in  a  memorable 
passaga  He  mentions  the  dropping  well,  which  to  this  day  still 
dropa  But  the  whole  scene  inspires  him  with  terror ;  its  wild- 
ness  and  its  huge  rocks.  His  soul  is  filled  with  fear  for  the  fate 
of  his  brother,  whose  two  predecessors  have  been  killed  by  rob- 
bers.   And  so  he  sees  no  beauty  in  the  place. 

Out  of  the  ruins  of  the  monastery  a  lodge  for  a  forest-keeper 
has  been  built,  where  a  Madonna  is  placed  in  a  niche  of  the  wall, 
and  close  by,  io  strange  contrast  to  the  hermit's  cell,  stands  a  cafl 
But  Franchard,  when  once  you  have  escaped  from  its  cafe,  and 
the  jingle  of  bells,  and  chink  of  money,  is,  perhaps,  the  sweetest 
of  all  walka  The  fragrance  of  a  past  life  lingers  here,  as  at 
Beaulieu,  in  our  own  New  Forest  But  it  is  a  very  different 
scene — no  broad  river  sweeping  down  to  the  sea,  past  mill  and 
meadow,  only  grey  rocks  and  weird  junipers  like  yews — no 
cloisters,  only  a  bit  of  buttressed  wall.  And  yet  still  as  we  walk 
between  the  grey  rocks,  and  see  nothing  but  the  lizard  basking 
in  the  sun,  and  here  and  there  a  rosy  gleam  of  heath,  and  hear 
nothing  but  the  chirp  of  the  grasshopper,  and  the  dirge  of  the 
wind  in  the  firs,  the  old  life  flows  back«  With  our  feelings  we 
reclothe  the  past.  The  monks  saw  the  rocks  as  we  see  them,  and 
tbe  glow  of  heath  and  dark  shadow  of  juniper.  But  a  wide  gulf 
separates  the  modern  mind  from  them.  They,  doubtless,  saw, 
like  the  Fathers,  in  the  fossil  shells  of  the  rocks,  nature's  testi- 
mony to  the  Deluge,  and  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  where  we  now 
read  only  evidence  of  continuous  law  ;  saw,  too,  something  miracu- 
lous in  the  dropping  well,  that  turned  their  thoughts  to  Moses  in 
the  desert. 

We  have  thus  spoken  of  a  few  beauties  of  the  forest.  There 
are  plenty  of  others,  such  as  the  Gorge  aux  Loups,  with  its  wide 
plcUiire  at  the  top,  where,  as  at  Apreraont,  the  oaks  have  room 
to  grow,  and  down  below  its  gorge,  like  some  Derbyshire  valley, 
shut  in  with  hills,  its  flanks  strewn  with  rocks,  and  covered  with 
oaks  which  clothe,  but  do  not  conceal  the  broken  lines.  To 
them  all  the  mere  visitor  cannot  possibly  go.    Nor  is  there  any 

*  Qaoted  by  Guilbert,  "  Description  Historique  des  Ch&toau,  Bourg,  et 
Forest  de  Fontaiuebleaa,''  (1731).    Tome  ii.  pp.  213,  214. 
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need.  To  know  Shakspeare,  you  need  not  read  every  play.  One 
passage  fully  learnt,  yields  more  than  half  a  dozen  plays  hurried 
through.  And  so  of  the  forest,  know  one  wood,  one  valley,  well, 
andyou  know  all. 

We  must  now,  however,  say  a  few  words  about  some  of  theborder 
forest  villages,  for,  as  we  have  said,  there  are  no  villages,  with 
the  exception  of  Avon,  among  the  woods.  Barbizon,  through 
ite  colony  of  artists,  has  a  European  reputation.  In  itself,  the 
village  is  nothing,  but  it  is  situated  close  to  the  Bas-Br^u 
wood  and  Apremont,  which  accounts  for  its  popularity.  Here 
artists  from  Paris  flock  down  to  the  little  village  inn  under  the 
pretence  of  painting.  Here  they  turn  the  forest  into  Bohemia^ 
in  the  day  lying  under  the  trees,  reading  novels  and  smoking 
cigarettes  ;  and  at  night,  burning  not  the  midnight  oil,  but  the 
candle  at  both  ends.  Decamps  acted  wisely  when  he  refused  to 
leave  Chailly.  No  genuine  result,  no  true  inspiration  can  pro- 
ceed from  such  work.  The  Muses  love  solituda  As  the  little 
inn  has  become  so  famous,  we  may  say  a  word  about  some  of  the 
paintings  which  cover  its  walls.  The  gallery  is  a  complete 
iBabel  of  pictures,  for  every  nation  has  contributed,  and  speaks 
with  its  own  brush.  Many  of  them  are  very  clever,  but  the 
praise  of  mere  barren  cleverness  is  the  worst  which  can  be 
oestowed.  What,  however,  we  are  most  struck  with  is  the 
absence  of  forest  scenes — that  here,  in  the  very  forest,  the  French 
mind  should  seek  its  inspiration  from  battle  pieces  and  naked 
Cupids.  We  want  no  further  evidence  after  this  as  to  the 
general  quality  of  the  French  love  for  Natura  Amongst  ihoee 
which  are  something  more  than  clever,  is  **  Les  Canards,"  by 
M.  Thom,  in  which  the  pool  and  the  shock  headed  willows  shovr 
a  great  deal  of  feeling.  "  Les  Chevaux,"  by  M.  Brendel,  and 
the  "  Deux  Chevaux  k  la  herse,"  by  M.  J.  H^reau,  are  both 
marked  by  dash  and  spirit.  The  truest  poetry,  however, 
may  be  found  in  "  Une  JFamille  de  Moutons,"  by  M.  Gaston 
Lafenestre,  and  "  Des  Canotiers,"  by  M.  Morion.  But  we  ought 
not  to  look  for  any  high  poetry ;  if  it  comes,  it  is  in  spite  of  the 
genius  of  the  place,  for  here  is  the  country  temple  of  Bobe- 
miauism,  whose  walls  are  written  over  with  inscriptions  like — 
**La  vie  est  une  cigare,  on  la  fume  k  vingt  ans,"  and  "  L  amour 
est  un  vin  qui  s  aigrit,  quand  il  a  trop  de  bouteille."  At  Mar- 
lotte,  too,  close  to  the  fine  Gorge  aux  Loups,  another  colony 
of  artists  is  established,  where  Murger  himself  used  to  stay, 
and  where  his  portrait  is  sketched  on  the  dining-room  wall  of 
the  inn.  Of  the  other  villages,  Avon  may  be  mentioned  for 
its  church,  where  Monaldeschi,  and  Dubois,  the  painter,  are 
buried,  and  where,  on  the  west  porch,  are  inscriptions  to  Dau- 
benton,  the  naturalist,  and  Bezout,  the  mathematician.    The 
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diorch)  too,  at  Bourron,  is  worth  seeiDg,  if  only  for  its  early 
Bomanesqiie  arches  between  the  nave  and  south  aisle,  spring- 
ing from  massive  piers,  as  if  a  wall  had  simply  been  pierced 
throngh.  But  the  ruined  church  of  Larchant,  near  Nemours, 
about  six  miles  from  the  south-west  boundary  of  the  forest,  is 
the  finest  in  the  whole  district  Service  is  still  performed  in 
the  transept  and  choir,  but  the  rain  falls  through  the  rents  in 
the  roof  on  the  worshippera  The  nave  is  entirely  roofless,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  tower  on  the  north  and  west  sides  has 
fallen ;  but  what  remains  is  very  fine  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
century  work,  especially  the  west  and  north  doorwaya  The 
former  is  remarkable  for  its  delicate  tracery,  but  the  latter  is  the 
glory  of  the  church.  On  each  side  of  it  spring  triple  arches  of 
figures —bishops,  and  saints,  and  angels — and  over  the  doors  a 
bas-relief  of  the  "  Last  Judgment,"  with  the  blessed  and  the 
damned  receiving  their  portions— of  course  inferior,  but  not 
unlike  in  character  to  that  of  Notre  Dame.  The  Lady  Chapel 
is  also  fine,  with  its  rich  arcading,  and  carved  screen, and  canopies, 
and  sedilia,  and  grotesque  carvings  of  animals,  and  monks,  and 
devils. 

Then,  too,  on  the  south-east  border  of  the  forest,  lies  the  little 
village  of  Montigny,  on  the  Loing,  the  view  from  whose  wooden 
rustic  suspension- bridge  is  perfect.  Before  you  stretches  a  long 
reach  of  water,  lost  in  the  distance  amidst  woods ;  whilst  half 
way  down  a  bright  flash  proclaims  the  line  of  the  weir.  On  one 
side  are  meadows  and  poplars,  and  on  the  other  gardens,  fenced 
with  willows,  and  plum-trees,  and  vines,  stretching  far  over  the 
river,  so  that  the  firuit  can  only  be  gathered  in  a  boat ;  and  then 
a  timbered  mill,  through  which  pours  more  water,  flushed  here 
and  there  with  foam ;  and  then  a  cluster  of  brown-roofed  houses, 
and  above  them  the  high-gabled  church,  with  its  tower  crowning 
alL  But,  as  we  have  before  said,  Moret  is  the  true  forest  town, 
and  not  Fontainehleau.  It,  too,  is  on  the  Loing,  nearer  its 
junction  with  the  Seine.  One  of  its  churches  has  been  turned 
into  a  bam,  and  the  towers  of  its  city  walls  into  flower-gardens 
and  summer-houses.  In  the  streets  stand  timbered  bouses  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  with  carved  barge-boards  and  figures,  and 
here  and  there  a  bit  of  renaissance- work.  The  old  machico- 
lated  town-gates,  too,  remain  nearly  perfect,  and  the  water-gate 
and  the  sally-ports  still  exist  in  the  walls.  The  keep  of  the 
castle,  too,  remains,  and  the  church  which  Becket  consecrated, 
remarkable  for  the  tracery  of  the  west  doorway,  with  its  animals 
and  grotesque  figures^  not  unlike  those  at  Larchant. 

Nor  must  we  forget  to  say  a  word  about  Thomery,  famous  all 
the  world  over  for  its  Chasselas  grapes.  It  is  a  village  of 
gardens — a  greenhouse  without  glass.    As  you  approach  it  from 
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the  forest,  the  stone  quarries  are  full  of  cherry-trees  and  apples, 
and  the  vines  grow  in  the  hedges,  minglin^ir  their  grapes  with  the 
flowers  of  the  traveller's  joy.  And  in  the  village  itself  grow 
hedges  of  roses,  and  vines,  and  rows  of  walnuts,  and  orchards  ot 
plum-trees,  whilst  the  Seine  flows  on  the  other  side  under  a 
steep  sandstone  cliff.  No  greater  contrast  to  the  scenery  of  the 
forest  can  be  found  than  in  the  walk  from  Thoraery  to  Fon- 
tainebleau, by  the  side  of  the  Seina  Pasfdn^  by  the  church, 
with  its  dovecote,  and  the  old  ferry,  the  river,  just  wide  enoueh 
to  call  across  on  still  summer  evenings,  rolls  on  through  woods, 
its  banks  lined  with  yellow  lilies  and  willow-herb,  and  beds 
of  rushes  all  alive  with  the  chirping  of  the  reed-sparrow.  And 
then,  perhaps,  there  lazily  floats  down  that  oldest  of  roads  a 
square-stemed  barge,  with  its  high-piled  cargo  of  wood  for  Paris. 
And  as  the  hills  gradually  slope  away,  the  water  glides  on  with 
the  daik  forest  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  breadths  of  cul- 
tivated land,  yellow  cornfields,  and  green  vineyards,  and  groves 
of  orchards,  and  rows  of  poplars,  hung  with  clumps  of  mistletoe, 
which  in  the  distance  look  like  rooks'  nesta 

But  we  must  return  to  the  forest  In  spite  of  all  the  injuries 
it  has  received  from  M.  Denecourt,  its  gorges  and  woods  are  still 
very  beautiful.  ■  But  it  has  received  other  mjuries.  The  French 
nation  has  a  trick  of  copying  our  English  vices.  They  once  cut 
off  a  king's  head  because  we  did.  And  now  they  are  imitating 
our  Worst  sports — our  game  preserving  and  our  horse-racing. 
And  so  the  magnificent  Vall^  de  la  Solle  has  been  turned  into 
a  racecourse,  whilst  the  emperor  has  seized  a  large  portion  of 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  forest  for  his  private  game-pre- 
serves. The  injury  done  by  the  despot,  however,  is  not  so  great 
as  that  done  by  the  republican.  But  men  must  learn  a  lesson 
from  Nature.  Yearly  she  brings  back  the  flowers  to  the  valley, 
and  yearly  rolls  back  her  wave  of  green  over  the  sandstone  ridges^ 
and  tries  lo  forget,  as  best  she  may,  alike  the  injuries  of  repub- 
lican and  emperor. 
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l%e  Foreign  Books  noticed  in  the  following  teetione  are  chi^y  eupplied  hp  Messn. 
WiLUAMB  k  NoBOATi,  Henriettct-itreet^  Covent-gardenf  tmd  Mr.  Nott,  270, 
Strand,  

THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

THE  Church  of  England,  halting  in  its  Heformation,  hankering 
ader  the  medievalism  which  it  professed  to  abandon,  has  vainly 
pretended  to  conciliate  freedom  with  submission  to  authority.  It  has 
generated  at  one  time  a  liberality  of  which  it  forthwith  checks  the 
development,  and  at  others  an  ecclesiastical  sentiment  of  which  it  re- 
pudiates the  legitimate  consequences.  Half  Roman,  half  Reformed,  it 
tempts  the  adhesion  of  most  aiflferently  constituted  minds,  in  order  to 
shock  and  disappoint  them  ;  it  entangles  intellects  of  no  mean  order  in 
logical  inconsistencies,  and  consciences  not  without  sensibility  in  a 
network  of  conflicting  obligations.  As  a  national  machinery  it  rests 
upon  State  enactment,  but  it  affects  to  combine  with  its  civil  character 
a  claim  to  a  divine  origin,  and  supernatural  sanctions.  Ministers 
who  enter  its  service  as  a  practical  organization  for  the  moral  and 
religious  improvement  of  the  people,  find  themselves  made  parties  to 
the  superstitions  of  an  episcopal  succession,  and  a  miraculous  sacra- 
mentalism;  others  who  conceive  themselves  to  be  a  priesthood 
responsible  only  to  a  Divine  Master,  find  themselves  subject  to  mere 
human  laws,  and  obliged  to  hold  communion  with  those  whom  they 
esteem  no  better  than  infidels  or  heathens.  Calvinists  and  Arminians, 
Zwinglians  and  ultra-Sacramentalists,  Church-and'State  men  and  High 
Episcopalians,  Latitudinarians  and  Gorhamites,  Rationalists  and 
Supernatura lists,  have  all  more  or  less  experienced  at  various  times  the 
inconsistencies  in  which  they  have  been  involved  by  their  connexion 
with  the  Established  Church.  But  among  persons  of  all  parties  who 
have  thus  found  themselves  landed  through  their  connexion  with  the 
Church  of  England  in  positions  which  they  could  neither  successfully 
maintain,  nor  creditably  retire  from,  Dr.  Pusey  is  most  conspicuous. 
We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  controversial  situation  in  which  he  has  placed 
himself  by  his  writing!^.  And  above  all  things,  his  recent  attempts  at 
peace-making  have  revealed  an  entire  deficiency  in  ordinary  sagacity,  an 
incapacity  for  setting  forth  even  the  terms  of  the  problem  which  he 
undertook  to  solve,  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Church  to  which  he  belongs ;  above  all,  the  loosest  possible  appreci- 
ation of  the  doctrines,  the  philosophy,  the  claims  of  the  Roman  divines, 
and  of  the  Roman  Court.  In  order  to  the  realization  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
theories  of  Catholic  Union,  it  would  be  necei^sary  for  the  English  Church 
to  become  what  it  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  and  necessary  for  the  Roman 
Church  to  stultify  the  traditions,  the  developments,  the  policy  of  a 
thousand  years.  The  consistency  of  a  blameless  life  has  entitled  the 
Canon  of  Christchurch  to  a  large  share  of  personal  respect,  and  he  has 
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thereby  lived  down  much  prejudice  which  the  odium  theologicum  formerly 
attached  to  him,  but  he  has  not  thereby  grown  logical,  methodical,  or 
judicious.  Evangelicals  are  incapable  of  testing  the  Professor's  argu- 
ments, or  following  him  throughout  his  citations ;  Broad  Churchmen,  if 
pomewhat  more  capable,  are  disinclined  to  the  wearisome  work  ;  it  has, 
however,  been  effectually  done  on  the  Roman  side  in  the  volume  called 
"  Peace  through  the  Truth,"  by  Professor  Harper.*  A  more  triumphant 
demolition  of  the  scheme  of  the  Unionists,  and  a  more  merciless  ex- 
posure of  inaccuracy  of  literary  statement,  of  misunderstanding  of 
doctrine,  of  inconsei]uence  in  argument,  caimot  easily  be  imagined. 
The  author  moves  freely,  as  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  questions 
he  discusses  and  the  authorities  on  whom  he  relies ;  he  writes  with  a 
vigour  sometimes  approaching  too  nearly,  as  we  think,  to  invective ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  really  means  what  he  says,  and  that 
the  learned  Jesuit  far  more  nearly  represents  the  realities  of  the  Roman 
position  than  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  Unionist  friends  can  set  forth  the 
possibilities  of  the  Anglican  one.  And  as  two  combatants,  at  least,  are 
necessary  to  make  a  fray,  there  must  be  at  least  two  parties  to  a 
peace.  The  notion  of  a  peace  on  equal  terms,  on  terms  of  negotiation 
or  of  mutual  concession,  of  a  federal  union  between  the  Roman  and 
Anglican  Churches  as  independent  corporations,  or  as  "Branches,"  or 
co-ordinate  constituents  of  One  Catholiu  Church,  with  whatever  con- 
cession of  dignity  or  priority  to  the  See  of  St.  Peter,  is  here  repudiated 
with  the  utmost  scorn.  The  more  sober-minded  English  Church  men,  and 
those  who  have  not  been  blinded  in  their  reading  of  history  by  fanciful 
theories,  have  always  been  perfectly  aware  that  the  only  reconciliation 
with  Rome  is  by  submission.  It  has  not  been  the  fa>hion  with  the 
more  respectable  Anglicans  of  late  years  to  fan  the  embers  of  the  old 
controversy  with  Rome ;  and  they  will  certainly  not  thank  Dr.  Pusey 
for  having  reopened  it  at  the  greatest  possible  disadvantage,  for  having, 
as  far  as  was  possible  for  one  man  to  do,  covered  his  own  communion 
with  contempt ;  at  one  time  tendering  an  olive  branch  which  is  broken 
and  Hung  in  his  face,  at  another  brandishing  the  puniest  weapons  of 
offence  which  are  shivered  in  the  veiy  first  attack  on  the  old  Roman 
armour.  It  is  one  thing  to  preach  a  University  sermon  which  no  one 
oares  to  contradict,  and  to  publish  it  with  notes  which  no  one  wDl 
trouble  himself  to  verify ;  it  is  another  to  constitute  oneself  the 
representative  champion  of  a  Church,  and  to  set  up  as  a  challenge 
to  all  other  churches  a  new  theory  of  Catholicity.  This  challenge 
has  been  accepted  in  a  manner  which  will  be  far  from  agreeable,  we 
apprehend,  to  the  personal  admirers  of  Dr.  Pusey,  or  to  the  projectors 
of  the  so-called  "  reunion." 

The  present  volume  consists  of  four  essays.  The  first  two  are  prin- 
cipally directed  to  explaining  the  difference  between  "  unity,"  as  the 
R^man  Church  understands  it,  and  '*  union,"  as  dreamt  of  by  Dr. 
Pusey  and  his  friends.     According  to  the  Roman  view,  there  can  be 

^  **  Peace  through  the  Truth ;  or,  Essays  on  Subjects  connected  with  Dr.  Posey's 
*  EireutcoD. '  *'  By  the  Bev.  T.  Barper,  S.  J .,  ProfetMor  of  Theology  in  the  CoUege  o£ 
&  BeuDo,  N.  Wales.    Fint  Series.     Loudon:  Longmans.    ]8«6. 
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only  one  true  Church,  governed  by  one  visible  representative  of  Christ 
upon  earth  ;  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  federation  of  churches, 
equally  deriving  their  existence  from  their  Divine  Head,  but  mutually 
independent :  the  Church  is  a  monarchy.  Keunion  with  Rome  can 
only  come  to  pass  by  means  of  submission.  Submission  can  only  take 
place  corporatfcly  or  individually.  Any  prospect  of  the  corporate  sub- 
mission of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  is  too  hopeless 
to  engage  any  practical  attention.  The  £rastianism  of  the  English 
Established  Church,itsheret(ies,  the  utter  irreeoncilablene«s  of  its  Articles 
and  formularies  with  Catholic  truth,  its  repudiation  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  Divine  sacrauicnts  and  mutilation  of  others,  forbid  any  such  expec- 
tation. But  individual  submission  is  in  men*s  own  hands ; — dreams 
about  future  federal  reunion  when  they  are  dead  and  gone  touch  them 
not — they  have  to  save  their  own  souls,  and  be  reconciled  to  the  one 
true  Church  of  Christ  before  they  fall  into  eternity.  The  third  essay 
is  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  :  only  a  few  pages  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
"Eirenicon**  are  devoted  to  that  subject,  but  he  has  treated  expressly 
in  another  work  on  the  Keal  Presence  in  the  Eucharist.  Ue  and  those 
who  mainly  think  with  him  regard  the  presence  of  Christ  on  the  altar 
as  the  central  fact  in  Church  life ;  and  agreement  in  acknowledging  the 
reality  of  his  presence  in  the  wholeness  of  his  person  in  the  sacrihce  of 
the  altar  they  fancy  to  be  the  one  essential  wherein  branches  of  the 
Church  now  severed  may  be  brought  to  an  effectual  concurrence.  More- 
over, Dr.  Pusey  and  others  appear  to  imagine  they  have  discovered  in 
some  theory  of  consubstantiation  a  tertiuin  quid,  a  doctrine  not  con- 
demned in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  in  which  the  Roman  and  Greek 
Churches  might  concur;  and  thus  theprinciple  contended  for  m  "No.  90" 
would  be  carried  out  to  a  practical  issue  in  the  reunion  of  Christendom. 
Hence  the  importance  of  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  Eucharistio 
question  on  the  Roman  side ;  and  it  has  been  discussed  by  Professor 
Harper  in  this  essay  in  the  most  masterly  way.  He  admits  at  start- 
ing the  applicability  of  the  principles  of  "  No.  90"  to  the  Anglicaa 
Articles  to  a  certain  extent,  but  he  distinguishes  between  the  principle 
which  presided  over  the  composition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the 
principle  which  governs,  according  to  him,  the  definition  of  the  Creed  of 
the  true  Church.  The  former  is  the  principle  of  inclusiveness,  the  latter 
the  principle  of  exclusiveness.  We  might  say,  indeed,  that  the  principle 
of  inclusiveness  does  not  characterize  even  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
equally  throughout — they  are  not  equally  inclusive  where  they  have 
condemned  as  where  they  have  been  silent.  The  English  Church  is  not 
open  as  to  transubstantiation,  which  it  repudiates  in  terms  (Art.  28),  but 
it  is  open  astoany  theory  concerning  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  of  which 
it  has  said  not  one  word.  But  although  particular  Roman  doctrines 
or  parts  of  "Catholic  truth*'  may  fairly  be  held  on  the  inclusive  principle 
under  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  whole  of 
"  Catholic  truth'*  could  not  be  so  held ;  and  "  to  endeavour  to  arrange 
a  compromise  between  formulas  so  essentially  opposed,  by  stretching 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  in  one  way,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  or  the  creed  of  Pius  IV.  in  another,  till  they  both  meet  in  a 
sort  of  common  focus,  is  to  waste  strength  for  nothing,  and  to  play  at 
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•n  impossibility.'*  (p.  181.)  This  essay  on  transubstantiation  will 
prove,  we  imagine,  extremely  humiliating  to  Dr.  Pusey  and  the  Con- 
snbfitantialists  :  his  whole  pleading  is  shown  to  be  founded  on  the  gross 
mistake  that  the  schoolmen  confounded  *' substance"  (phffia)^  with 
*'  matter,*'  and  his  particular  authorities  are  found  upon  a  detailed 
examination  to  prove  the  very  contrary  of  that  which  he  has  asserted. 
The  judgment  which  Professor  Harper  expresses  of  the  workmanship 
of  the  great  Anglo-Catholio  champion  must  be  given  in  his  own 
words : — 

"  We  have  heen  oompelled  daring  the  conree  of  our  argumeDt  to  expose  a 
mass  of  inaccuracies  and  gross  errors  into  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  fallen.  And 
it  is,  of  course,  natural  to  suppose  that  even  his  own  co-religionists  would 
learn  to  distrust  the  competence  and  guidance  of  a  writer  with  whom  errors 
and  misquotation  are  a  rule,  accuracy  the  rare  exception,  and  whose  elaborate 
notes  on  this  subject  are  one  vast  congeries  of  blunders ;  and,  to  speak  the 
plain  truth,  it  is  only  because  theology  is  not,  cannot  be,  studied  as  a  science 
outside  the  Church,  and  because,  in  consequence,  the  best  educated  Anglicans 
are  utter  strangers  to  its  vast  and  fertile  fields  of  thought,  that  a  disaster  has 
not  befallen  the  writer  by  reason  of  the  publication  of  these  works  on  the 
Eucharist,  similar  to  that  which  would  inevitably  have  befallen  him  had  his 
book  been  a  new  edition  of  a  Greek  play,  and  his  numerous  and  grave  inaccu- 
racies figured  within  the  well-known  range  of  classical  literature.  And  if 
such  should  be  the  result;  if  Anglicans  should  learn  to  distrust  one  who 
shows  so  little  sense  of  the  grave  responsibility  that  is  involved  in  opposing 
himself  to  the  Catholic  and  Koman  Uhurch,  and  in  assailing  an  article  of  her 
creed— the  faith  for  centuries  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  her  children — ^as  to 
content  himself  with  unverified  quotations,  borrowed  from  the  bitterest  enemies 
of  the  Church,  and  which,  on  examination,  are  proved  to  be  partly  fictitious, 
partly  corrupted,  and  not  unfrequently  fabined,  we  assuredly  shall  not 
grieve."— pp.  257,  258. 

But  the  prime  motive  of  the  author  is  declared  to  have  been  the 
convincing  dispassionate  inquirers  that  "  there  can  be  no  union,  no 
peace  save  through  the  truth ;"  ''  they  must  submit  themselves  uncon- 
ditionally to  the  infallible  chair  of  Peter." 

The  last  essay  is  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  which  the  author,  as  an  obedient  Catholic,  rejoices 
to  have  been  now  declared  as  the  faith  of  the  Church.  It  need  not  be 
said  that  throughout  the  doctrinal  discussions  in  this  volume,  the 
principle  of  development  is  recognised  and  applied,  and  undoubtedly 
with  much  more  consistency  than  it  can  be  employed  by  the  Anglo- 
Catholics.  Here  the  evolution  of  doctrine  is  maintained  to  belong  to 
the  Church  in  perpetuity— there  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  cut  short 
at  the  end  of  some  period  arbitrarily  fixed,  possibly  according  to  the 
Beunionisttf  to  be  recovered  when  the  broken  unity  of  the  Church 
Universal  shall  be  restored.  Dr.  Pusey  does  not  fare  much  better  in 
this  essay  than  he  did  in  the  preceding  one.  Nevertheless,  while  the 
author  is  very  successful  in  showing  that  the  tendency  in  the  Homan 
Church  had  long  been  towards  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  Mary,  and  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  declaration  of 
the  doctrine,  he  has  not  shown  the  mode  of  the  promulgation  of  so 
important  an  Article  of  faith  to  have  been  in  accordance  with  Catholic 
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precedent.  In  this  essay  Protestants  will  meet  with  a  definition  of 
original  sin,  and  a  description  of  its  necessary  consequences,  as  little 
capable,  it  may  be,  of  demonstration  or  verification  as  those  which 
meet  them  in  their  own  Confessions,  but  undoubtedly  less  shocking. 
To  the  minds  probably  of  most  persons  who  are  likely  to  read  this 
notice,  the  whole  of  the  discussions  in  this  volume  will  appear  to  be 
carried  on  in  a  region  of  unrealities  ;  and  exception  may  no  doubt  bo 
taken  by  Roman  Catholics  of  other  schools  to  some  of  the  author's 
statements,  and  to  the  policy  of  some  of  his  arguments.  But  the 
perusal  of  the  book  will  in  any  case  prove  an  intellectual  exercise  not 
without  fruit. 

Not  very  many  years  ago— that  is  to  say,  when  the  questions  of  Re- 
union or  Reconciliation  were  agitated  in  the  English  Church  on  the  first 
publication  of  the  Tract  No.  &) — Rome  filled  the  entire  field  of  vision 
to  those  who  were  looking  out  for  an  authority,  a  dogmatical  system, 
a  ritual  more  complete  and  more  in  acor>rdance  with  primitive  antiquity 
than  their  own  Church  could  supply.  It  was  a  question  simply  of  going 
to  Rome,  or  of  staying  where  they  were.  But  since  that  time  the 
Eastern  Churches  have  risen  into  notice,  partly  from  increased  inter- 
course between  the  East  and  West,  partly  because  Rome  itself  has 
been  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a  reunion  in  that  direction,  whereby 
the  submission  of  the  West — that  is,  of  England  and  Protestant 
Germany,  left  thereby  in  a  small  minority — would  be  greatly  ad- 
vanced. But  the  Greek  Church  has  shown  no  disposition  to  fall 
into  this  policy.  The  Czar  of  Russia  is  even  less  likely  to  sur- 
render an  ecclesiastical  supremacy  than  the  Queen  of  England ;  and 
ecclesiastics  who  can  trace  a  succession  to  aChrysostom  and  a  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus  are  little  likely  to  acknowledge  a  supremacy  in  the  Pope  of 
Rome.  So  that  the  project  of  Catholic  Reunion  has  now  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  triangular  duel.  There  is  the  old  contest  between  the 
Roman  and  Anglican,  the  still  older  one  between  the  Roman  and  the 
Greek,  and  the  Greek  and  Anglican  are  now  beginning  to  debate 
Talidity  of  sacraments,  continuity  of  succession,  and  orthodoxy  of 
creed.  Or  perhaps  we  should  compare  the  poor  Anglo-Catholic  to 
Garrick  between  the  Muses,  or  to  the  captain  in  the  old  opera,  "  How 
happy  could  I  be  with  either,"  Ac.  But  neither  by  the  "  Orthodox" 
Church  of  the  East  nor  by  the  '*  Catholic"  Church  of  Rome  could  the 
English  Church  be  readmitted  to  communion  as  she  is.  It  is  only  fair, 
as  we  have  allowed  the  Jesuit  to  plead  on  the  one  hand,  to  set  forth 
that  which  Dr.  Overbeck  on  the  side  of  the  "  Orthodox"  Church  has  to 
say  on  his.^  He  puts  the  question  whether  the  Orthodox  Church  "  may 
enter  into  transactions  with  the  English  Church  at  large  P"  and  he 
says— 

*  '*  Gatholio  Orthodoxy  and  Aoglo-Catholicism ;  a  word  about  Intercoromunion 
between  the  English  and  the  Orthodox  Church."  By  J.  J.  Overbeck,  D.D. 
London :  Triibner.    1866. 

**  Die  Orthodoxe  Katholische  Auschanunff  im  Gegentatz  sum  PaiMtkhnm  nnd 
Jesuitismas,  so  wie  sum  Protestantiamus.  Nebfit  einem  Backbiiok  auf  die 
p&pfltliche  Encyklica  und  den  Syllabus  yom  8  December,  1864.  Von  J.  J. 
Overbeck.    Halle.    1865. 
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"  As  k>nK  as  yon  harbour  heresy  in  the  bosom  of  your  Church,  without 
bein^r  able  to  sen-ete  it  from  tlie  system,  either  this  system  is  no  Church  at  all, 
or  a  Church  infected ,  degenerated^  and  disabled  by  heresy^  an  empty,  hollow 
Church  which  the  Holy  Uhost  has  left.  It  is  hard  to  choose  one  side  of  this 
sad  altematiye;  but  I  know  no  sincere,  pious,  and  open  Orthodox  Catholic 
can  disavow  that  alternative.  There  is  no  mistake  about  that  question.  Let 
it  only  be  put  in  such  a  concise,  plain,  and  straightforward  mauner.  The 
Orthodox  Cfatholio  Church  does  not  recognise  the  English  Clmrch  to  be  « 
Church  in  her  own  meaning  of  the  word,  no  more  than  the  Lutheran,  Reformed, 
or  any  other  Protestant  Church.  If  we,  nevertheless,  use  the  term  "Church" 
in  this  controversy,  it  is  only  a  conventional  mode  of  speaking,  adopting  the 
usual  nomenclature  of  a  'fait  accompli,'  while  disapproving  the  fact  and 
denying  the  truth  of  the  underlaid  idea." — pp.  89,  90. 

Nothing  can  well  exceed  the  contempt  with  which  the  English 
Church  is  spoken  of — 

"  No  other  Protestant  Church  was  ever  so  full  of  contradictions,  so  full  of 
variegated  heresy,  as  the  English  Church  was,  and  is,  and  will  be  to  the  end  of 
her  existence.  With  tuch  an  heretical  Church  the  Orthodox  Church  never 
would  allow  her  bishops  to  transact.  With  individuate  belonging  to  the 
English  Church  she  will  be  most  happy  to  treat,  but  an  English  Chttreh 
she  does  not  know,  and  may  not  know,  as  long  as  she  preserves  pure 
Orthodoxy."— p.  94. 

The  English  Church  in  its  corporate  character  is  thus  pnt  ont  of  the 
way,  and  with  the  most  supreme  contempt.  The  English  Church,  as 
such,  cannot  speak,  nothing  could  be  done  without  the  State,  but  if  it 
could  speak,  it  would  not  speak  as  Dr.  Pusey  and  a  few  others  of  the 
same  "opinion"  with  himself  would  have  it.  Dr.  Overbeck  then  turns 
to  the  question  between  the  Eastern  Orthodox  and  Roman  Catholic 
Churches.  He  lays  down  that  there  can  be  no  true  Church  without  a 
primitive  episcopal  succession  :  originally  this  succession  con:stituted 
the  Universol  Church  as  an  aristocracy  of  particular  Churches ;  this 
aristocracy  degenerated  into  an  oligarchy  under  the  patriarchates  of 
Borne,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  :  under  the 
Papacy  it  would  be  a  monarchy.  There  may  be  allowed  to  the  Pope  a 
certain  ecclesiastical  precedency,  but  no  monarchy  jure  divino.  It  is 
this  monarchy  y^r^  divino  for  which  it  has  been  consistently  struggling, 
and  Dr.Overbeek  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits 
has  forwarded  that  design  from  the  tactics  pursued  by  them  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  publication  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception of  the  Virgin  Mary.  For  in  truth  much  more  important  than 
the  dogma  itself  was  the  fact  that  it  should  be  declared  on  the  sole 
authority  of  the  Pope. 

"  The  Protestants,"  says  Dr.  Overbeck— and  we  apprehend  he  there  hits  a 
blot—"  have  entirely  misunderstood  the  reason  and  the  significance  of  this 
fact.  Much  has  been  written  and  spoken  about  the  infringement  of  Christ's 
dignity  as  our  ouIy  Redeemer,  by  means  of  this  exaltation  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  about  the  freedom  of  Mary's  ancestors  from  original  sin  necessarily 
following  from  it,  &c. ;  but  all  this  is  partly  an  incorrect  view  of  the  dogma 
and  partly  an  exaggeration.  The  true  centre  of  gravity  of  tIKs  event  liet  not  in 
the  present,  but  in  the  future,  in  so  far  as  this  new  method  of  deciding  cm 
doctrines,  which  has  actually  been  tried  with  success,  affords  a  sure  guarantee 
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that  tbe  next  dogrma  to  bo  set  up— that  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope— will 
.  be  proclaimed  without  difficulty.  The  Catholics  allowed  the  doctrine  to  be 
proclaimed,  and  held  their  peace,  because  they  deemed  this  article  of  faith  of 
no  great  moment;  and  now  they  discover  that  they  have  allowed  their  hands 
to  be  tied,  and  that  they  will  justly  be  char<^eable  with  inconsistency  when 
they  shall  want  to  reject  the  same  course  of  procedure  in  the  case  of  the  next 
dogma."— p.  183. 

In  fact,  the  infallibility  of  tbe  Pope  in  matters  of  doctrine,  without 
the  concurrence  of  a  council,  has  thus  been  practically  asserted,  and  the 
prerogative  proclaimed  by  exercise.  But  although  corporate  reunion 
with  Rome  is  thus  as  much  out  of  the  question,  as  for  other  reasons  it  is 
with  the  English  Church,  the  **  Orthodox  Church"  is  willing  to  re- 
ceive into  her  communion  Westerns  of  either  Confession,  who  will 
accept  the  Orthodox  faith.  And  it  is  proposed  to  build  up  a  "  Western 
Orthodox  Church"  "stone  by  stone,  individual  by  individual,  con- 
gregation by  congregation."  It  is  suggested  that  those  who  desire 
reunion  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  Confiession  of  faith  should  address 
themselves  as  petitioners  to  the  ^^most  Holy  governing  Synod  of 
the  Russian  Church,*^  which  might  license  a  Western  priest,  validly 
ordained,  and  conforming  to  Orthodoxy,  to  minister,  under  certain 
r^ulations,  to  the  newly-formed  "  Western  Orthodox"  Congregations. 
Tbe  ^' indLspensahle  2irr2ingements*^  would  be  made  by  the  Russian 
Church  before  founding  the  "  Orthodox  Western  Church,"  and  all 
proceedings  of  the  Westerns  would  be  **  salva  SanctcB  Synodi  apprO' 
hatione'*  And  so  Dr.  Overbeck  concludes — "Dear  Anglo -Catholic 
brethren,  consider  and  reconsider  your  untenable  position  in  the 
English  Church,  and  look  where  God's  finger  points  to."  (p.  200.) 
And  so  we  think  we  may  very  well  take  leave  of  Anglo-Catholic  pros- 
pects of  Reunion. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  matter  in  the  present  part  of  Dean 
Alford'tf  "New  Testament  for  Euijlish  Readers,"'  is  his  examination 
of  the  claim  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  Pauline  authorship, 
which  he  decides  to  be  unsubstantiated ;  and,  although  with  some  hesi- 
tation, attributes  the  epistle  to  ApoUos.  The  date  of  the  epistle  he 
places  at  68-70.  He  supposes  it  to  have  been  addressed  to  the 
Church  at  Rome,  and  possibly  to  have  been  written  from  Ephesus. 
The  important  question,  however,  then  arises.  If  the  epistle  be  not 
Paul's,  what  authority  belongs  to  it,  and  how  can  it  properly  be  a  part 
of  "  Holy  Scripture,"  of  "  God's  Word"  ?  Dr.  Alford  calls  this  the 
question  as  to  its  "  canonicity,"  a  term  which  he  uses  with  considerable 
looseness.  He  states,  however,  fairly  enough,  that  if  the  Pauline  author- 
ship were  assumed,  the  "  canonicity"  would  follow.  The  Pauline  author- 
ship being  denied,  the  "  canonicity"  might  not  necessarily  be  denied 
at  the  same  time ;  and  the  object  is  therefore  to  ascertain  in  what 
light  the  epistle  was  regarded  by  those  who  wer6  not  persuaded  of  its 

s  «The  New  Testament  i<x  English  Readers,  containing  the  Authorized 
Version,  with  »  revwed  English  Text:  Marginal  References,  and  a  Critical  and 
Explanatory  Commentary.**  By  Henry  Alford,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.  In 
two  vols.  Vol.  ii.  Part  2.  The  Epitftle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
and  the  Bevektion.     London  :  Rivingtons,    I860. 
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apostolicitj.  In  the  earlier  Christian  period  Dr.  Alford  makes  muA 
more  of  the  citations  in  Clement,  or  rather  of  his  adaptations,  than 
they  can  properly  bear;  and  his  reference  to  a  single  passage  in 
Justin  is  at  least  far-fetched ;  but  he  concludes  fairly  on  the  whole 
that  the  recognition  of  the  canonicity  of  the  epistle  did,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  hang,  as  with  the  Church  at  Alexandria,  upon  the  supposition 
of  its  Pauline  authorship,  and  down  to  the  period  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  only  spread  along  with  it.  So  that  we  might  reasonably  put 
the  question  as  being  this — How  can  the  edifice  of  this  Canonicity  be 
maintained,  when  the  basis  on  which  it  was  reared  is  taken  away  ? 
The  Dean's  impartiality  obliges  him  to  say,  that  to  allege  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  '*  primary  author,"  is  nothing  else  than  judging  of  the 
authority  of  the  book  according  to  our  own  appreciation  or  approba- 
tion of  its  contents  ;  and  '*  any  reasoning  is  not  only  insufficient,  but 
logically  unbound,  which  makes  the  authority  of  a  book  which  is  to 
set  us  our  standard  of  doctrine,  the  result  of  a  judgment  of  our  own 
respecting  the  doctrine  inculcated  in  it.'*  How  then  are  we  justified 
in  receiving  this  book  as  "  canonical/'  and  of  the  same  authority  as 
the  rest  of  the  Scriptures?  "Tradition,  pure  and  simple,  will  not 
suffice  for  our  guide ;"  besides,  tradition,  in  anything  like  uniformity, 
is  not  to  be  had.  '*  The  question  of  origin  comes  in  here  as  most 
important ;"  if  we  could  but  prove  the  apostolicity  we  should  be  sure, 
according  to  the  sentiment  of  the  early  Church,  of  the  canonicity 
also.  But  this  is  to  go  back  to  a  question  already  settled  and  dis- 
posed of,  for  the  Pauline  authorship— the  apostolical  authorship,  pro- 
perly so  called — has  been  already  given  up  ;  rightly  so,  no  doubt,  yet 
it  is  the  only  apostolical  authorship  for  which  any  primitive  or  eccle- 
siastical tradition  can  be  alleged.  But,  says  Dr.  Alford,  '*  we  have 
reason  to  believe" — that  is  to  say,  Luther  suggested,  others  have 
followed  his  guess,  and  the  guess  may  be  as  good  as  any  other — ^that 
ApoUos  WHS  the  author.  "  Paul  planted,  Apollos  watered."  Apollos, 
it  is  said,  was  "  mighty  in  the  Scriptures ;"  he  "  helped  much  them 
that  had  believed  through  grace  ;"  and  ^*  he  mightily  convinced  the 
Jews,  showing  by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ." 
**  Secondly,"  proceeds  Dr.  Alford,  ^*  haying,  as  we  believe  (the  italics  are 
ours),  from  his  pen  such  an  epistle,  we  find  it  largely  quoted  by  one 
who  was  himself  a  companion  of  the  Apostles" — that  is  to  say,  by 
Clement,  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Now,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  that  Clement  is  the  Clemens  referred  to,  Piiilip.  iv.  H; 
but,  at  the.most,  bis  quotations  merely  imply  that  the  epistle  was  already 
extant :  he  adapts  phrases  from  it,  seizes  nothing  of  its  purport  or  ail- 
ment, and  in  no  way  defers  to  it  as  of  apostolic  authority.  I'hen,  indeed, 
it  is  "  almost  without  question*'  appealed  to  as  Scripture  "by  Justin" — 
that  is  to  say,  that  in  one  place  Justin  says,  Christ  is  called  m  Scripture 
apostle;  and  in  one  place  he  is  so  cidled  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  Further,  "  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Church,"  there 
is  a  growing  consent  as  to  the  canonicity  of  the  Epistle,  but  mainly — 
as  Dr.  Aii'ord  more  than  once  acknowledges— on  the  false  ground 
that  it  was  Pauline ;  and  lastly,  the  contents  of  the  Epistle  powerfully 
come  in  aid  of  these  considerations.     This  b  an  exemplification  oi 
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what  Dr.  Alford  calls  "  cumulative  evidence."  The  Epistle  would  be 
canouical  if  it  were  apostolical,  but  it  is  not — er^o,  nihil  prohatur ;  it 
would  be  canonical  if  it  was  quoted  as  such  by  a  catena  of  authors 
from  early  times.  It  is  doubtfully  quoted  by  two,  and  without  re- 
ference to  canonicity — ergo ^  nihil  probatur ;  it  would  be  canonical  if 
the  sense  of  the  Church  deliberately  declared  it  such,  irrespective  of  a 
supposed  Pauline  authorship ;  but  the  ecclesiastical  councils  mainly 
proceeded  on  that  mistaken  supposition — nihil  probatur.  **  These 
considerations,"  all  of  them  strongly  n^ative,  Dr.  Alford  then  trans- 
mutes into  "probable  authorship,"  "early  recognition,"  and  "sub- 
irequent  consent,"  and  proceeds  to  con6rm  them  by  pointing  out  the 
Evangelic  character  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Epistle ;  and  so  concludes 
that  it  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  with  "  the  same  reverence  as  the  rest 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  Other  exemplifications  of  the  author's 
habitual  method  of  leading  his  readers  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
landing  them  in  no  conclusion,  or  after  marshalling  the  evidence,  of 
deciding  in  opposition  to  it,  might  be  taken  from  his  discussion  on  the 
genuineness  or  spuriousness  of  the  second  Petrine  Epistle ;  or  again, 
from  his  determination  in  favour  of*  the  identical  apostolic  authorship 
of  the  fourth  Grospel,  the  three  Johannean  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse. 
Indeed,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  has  filled  up  a  gap  in  our  English 
literature  in  reference  to  New  Testament  criticism  in  the  most  un- 
fortunate possible  manner.  What  with  the  bulk  of  his  authorities, 
the  confusedness  with  which  he  arrays  them,  the  hyBteron-proteron 
fashion  in  which  he  argues  from  them,  he  leaves  his  readers  in  a  state 
of  utter  weariness  and  bewilderment;  beyond  that,  he  leaves  them 
exactly  where  they  were  before.  He  has  meant  well ;  he  has  expended 
great  labour ;  he  has  produced  considerable  material  and  mechanical 
results ;  but  he  has  shed  no  light,  for  he  has  no  critical  light  in  himself ; 
and  he  is  incompetent  to  be  the  guide  of  others,  for  he  walks  always 
in  shackles.  We  cannot,  indeed,  be  otherwise  than  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  regret  with  which  he  now  takes  leave  of  the  labours  of  many 
years.  At  the  close  of  his  Introduction  to  the  "  Revelation" — wherein 
we  may  remark  in  passing,  he  finds,  like  a  good  Protestant,  Bome 
Papal  ill  the  mystic  Babylon — he  sums  up  with  these  words : — 

"  I  have  now  only  to  commend  to  my  gracious  God  and  Father  this  feeble 
attempt  to  explain  this  most  mysterious  and  glorious  portion  of  His  revealed 
Scripture :  and  with  it  this  my  labour  of  now  four-and-twenty  years  herewith 
completed.  May  He  spare  the  hand  which  has  been  put  forward  to  touch  His 
Ark ;  may  He,  for  Christ's  sake,  forgive  all  rashness,  all  uncharitableness, 
which  may  be  found  in  this  book,  and  sanctify  it  to  the  use  of  Hb  Church ;  its 
truth,  if  any,  for  teaching ;  its  manifold  defect  for  warning.  My  prayer  is  and 
shall  be,  that  in  the  stir  and  labour  of  men  over  His  Word,  to  which  these 
volumes  have  been  one  humble  contribution,  others  may  arise  and  teach,  whose 
labours  shall  be  so  far  better  than  mine,  that  this  book  and  its  writer  may  ere 
long  be  utterly  forgotten." — Introduction,  p.  363. 

Appreciating  as  thoroughly  sincere  the  humility  which  dictated  these 
somewhat  lacrymose  expressions,  we  ai*e  the  more  sorry  that  our  duty 
obliges  us,  in  the  interest  of  the  "  English  reader"  especially,  cordially 
to  re-echo  the  prayer  with  which  they  are  concluded. 

[VoL  LXXXVI.  No.  CLXX.]— New  Serebs,  Vol.  XXX.  No.  IL      II 
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We  are  sometimes  inclined  to  despair  of  the  prospects  of  theology 
within  the  hounds  of  the  regularly  constituted  and  creed-hound 
churches.  The  appearance  of  such  a  hook  as  Mr.  John  Hunt's,  on 
Pantheism,  is  therefore  the  more  cheering.*  The  account  of  ita  origin 
is  very  interesting.  In  the  year  1859,  when  he  had  heen  four  years 
in  orders,  he  hecame  painfully  sensible  of  his  ignorance  of  theolc^. 
He  set  himself  to  master  the  systems  which  have  been  set  up  in 
antagonism  to  Christianity.  He  was  led  on  to  project  a  treatise  on 
Pantheism,  Atheism,  and  Deism,  and  the  Church  of  the  Future ;  hut 
acting  under  the  advice  of  a  Mend,  he  has  published  an  Essay  on 
Pantheism  separately.  That  subject  was  especially  brought  to  his 
notice  by  a  passage  in  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Caird's,  which  is  worth  re- 
peating here : — 

"  A.  human  mechanist  may  leave  the  machine  he  has  constructed  to  work 
without  his  further  personal  superintendence,  because  when  he  leaves  it  God's 
laws  take  it  up ;  but  when  God  has  constructed  Hii  machine  of  the  universe. 
He  cannot  so  leave  it,  or  any  the  minutest  part  of  it,  in  its  immensity  and 
intricacy  of  movement,  to  itself,  for  if  He  retire  there  is  no  second  God  to  take 
care  of  this  machine.  Not  from  a  single  atom  of  matter  can  He  who  made  it 
for  a  moment  withdraw  His  superintendence  and  support." — ^p.  212. 

Very  early  in  Mr.  Hunt's  inquiries  he  began  to  study  Spinoza,  not 
through  his  critics,  but  in  his  original  works ;  proceeding  from  him  to 
Malebranche,  he  perceived  how  similar  doctrines  might  be  held  along 
with  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  read  Theodore  Parker, 
and  notwithstanding  his  defects,  was  greatly  impressed  by  him.  It 
was  now  necessary  to  study  the  German  Transcendentaliste : — 

"  I  was  warned,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "  of  the  danger  of  the  study.  I  was  told 
that  the  power  of  the  Transcendentalists  was  so  seductive,  that  over  the  study  of 
them  might  be  written  what  Dante  inscribed  over  the  gate  of  hell — '  No  one 
who  enters  here  will  ever  return.'  It  is  true  that  no  one  who  enters  here 
will  take  the  same  view  of  Christianitjr  which  he  had  before.  He  will  believe 
it  more  or  less.  It  is  the  furnace  of  mind  where  men's  thoughts  are  tried.  It 
is  good  for  a  man  to  go  there,  but  he  must  go  in  earnest.  There  is  wisdom 
there  for  the  wise,  but  only  confusion  for  him  who  'reads  to  scorn.' " — ^p.  20. 

Mr.  Hunt  then  found  that  the  entire  field  of  theological  thinking 
had  to  be  gone  over.  He  had,  as  he  describes  it,  to  work  backwards, 
and  to  master  the  ancient  Greek  and  Oriental  philosophies.  He  has 
thrown  his  treatise,  in  consequence,  into  the  historical  form.  It  is 
written  to  answer  the  question  which  is  the  heading  of  the  last 
chapter — "  What  is  Pantheism  ?"  by  setting  forth  the  doctrines  of 
Pantheists  in  all  ages,  and  of  different  schools.  It  might  not  unfairly 
be  entitled  a  defence  or  justification  of  Pantheism.  Mr.  Hunt  has 
counted  the  cost  of  what  he  has  done  : — 

''^I  sm  well  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  every  man  exposes  himself  when 
he  writes  and  inquires  freely  on  any  ^reat  subject  of  theology.  There  is  &U\i 
intolerance  in  science,  but  that  is  nothing  to  the  intolerance  that  proverbially 

*  "Ad  Essay  on  Pantheism."  By  the  Rev.  John  Hunt,  Curate  of  St  Ives, 
Hunts.    London :  LQngmaos.     I860. 
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clin^  to  theology.  Many  will  be  offended  that  I  hare  eiven  a  fair  hearing  to 
theologians  and  philosophers  who  hare  long,  by  nniversal  consent,  been  placed 
without  the  pale  of  the  Chnroh.  I  have  b^en  guided  by  no  motive  but  a 
desure  to  make  a  full  and  free  examination ;  to  receive  what  seemed  to  bo 
true,  or  as  containing  truth,  and  to  reject  what  seemed  false.  I  have  made  it 
altogether  a  question  of  reason.  A  believer  in  the  iinpotence  of  thought  has 
no  business  anywhere  but  in  the  infallible  Church.  There  let  him  rest.  We 
have  another  vocation.  We  acknowledge  no  blind  submission  to  authority. 
To  the  earnest  man  there  is  no  reward  but  the  truth  itself.  The  external 
reward  in  theology  is  not  to  the  truth-seeker  or  the  truth-finder,  but  to  those 
who  tread  its  beaten  track,  and  who  pledge- themselves  even  to  the  phraseology 
of  a  party."— p.  23. 

Mr.  Hunt's  historical  method  carries  Lim  over  a  great  deal  of 
eround :  he  cannot  be  equally  full  throughout,  nor  equally  successful ; 
in  some  parts  of  his  work  he  has  been  more  dependent  on  second-hand 
authorities  than  in  others .  For  particular  commendation  we  should  selec  t 
his  account  of  the  doctrine  of  Scotus  Erigena,  and  especially  his  vindica- 
tion, for  it  amounts  to  that,  of  Benedict  Spinoza.  Mr.  Hunt's  is  a 
very  good  style,  and  well  suited  for  setting  clearly  before  the  reader 
intelligible  summaries  of  philosophical  systems  which  might  be 
laboured  into  any  degree  of  obscurity.  It  is  concise  without  being 
peremptoiT.  In  the  course  of  the  work  it  may  be  supposed  that  Mr. 
Hunt  clashes  more  or  less  with  received  Christian  doctrine ;  to  some 
extent  he  may  do  so  with  Trinitarianism — or  at  least  with  the  harder 
forms  of  it,  for  a  Divine  Trinity,  as  he  says,  almost  all  theologies  have 
in  some  sense  recognised.  What  he  says  concerning  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  will  be  distasteful  to  very  many,  and  so  likewise  his  observations 
on  the  subject  of  miracles.  But  he  manifests  no  hostile  spirit,  and  his 
object  is  evidently  to  conciliate.  Christianity  and  Pantheism  must  be 
reconciled,  otherwise  it  will  be  the  worse  for  Christianity : — 

'*  Pantheism  is  on  dl  hands  acknowledged  to  be  the  theology  of  reason^f 
reason  it  may  be  in  its  impotence,  but  still  of  such  reason  as  man  is  gifted 
with  in  this  present  life.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  relijs^on — ^the  philosophy  of 
sJl  religions.  It  is  the  goal  of  Rationalism,  of  Protestantism,  and  of  Catholicism, 
for  it  is  the  goal  of  tnought.  There  is  no  resting-place  but  by  ceasing  to 
think  or  reason  on  God  and  thin^  divine.  Individuals  may  stop  at  the 
symbol,  Churches  and  sects  may  strive  to  make  restmg- places  on  the  way  by 
appeiding  to  the  authority  of  a  Church,  to  the  letter  of  tne  Sacred  Writings,  or 
by  trying  to  fix  the  '  limits'  of  religious  thought  where  Gbd  has  not  fixed 
them.' —p.  375. 

But  if  Pantheism  be  thus  the  goal  of  all  religious  yearning,  of  all 
philosophy — what  is  it  ?  Some  of  the  widest  spread  religions  of 
humanity,  many  of  the  first  leaders  of  human  thought,  have  in  some 
aense  been  Pantheists — the  name  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  be  a 
nickname — can  we  define  Pantheism  proper  and  legitimate,  distin- 
guishing it  from  materialism,  which  is  no  Theism  at  all,  and  from 
mystic  caricatures.  "  It  is,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "  ontological  Theism — 
another  and  a  necessary,  and  an  implied  form  of  rational  Theism.  The 
argument  from  theology  proves  a  God  at  work ;  the  argument  from 
ontology  proves  a  God  infinite."  (ih.}  It  might  be  better,  indeed,  to 
get  rid,  if  it  were  possible,  of  the  term  Pantheism ;  but  we  cannot  get 
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rid  of  the  thing,  for  it  emerges  in  all  systems  as  it  has  emerged  in  all 


"  The  argument  from  final  causes  proyes  the  existence  of  a  world  maker. 
It  demonstrates  that  there  is  a  mind  working  in  the  world.  It  is  a  clear  and 
satisfactory  proof  to  the  ordinary  understanding  of  man ;  bat  it  proves  nothing 
more  than  a  finite  God.  We  must  supplement  it  by  the  argument  from  ontolo^. 
The  one  gives  a  mind,  the  other  gives  being,  the  two  together  give  the  infimte 
(jod,  impersonal  and  yet  persomil — to  be  called  by  aU  names,  or  if  that  is 
irreverent,  to  be  callea  by  no  name." — p.  378. 

Such  sayings  as  these  will  no  douht  he  thought  in  some  quarters 
very  suspicious,  or  worse ;  hut  Mr.  Hunt,  without  hesitation,  throws 
down  the  challenge  to  the  higots  in  such  a  passage  as  this  : — 

"  Is  what  is  called  Pantheism  anything  so  fearful  that  to  avoid  it  we  must 
renounce  reason  P  To  trace  the  history  of  theology  from  its  first  dawning 
among  the  Greeks  down  to  the  present  day,  and  to  describe  the  whole  as 
opposed  to  Christianity,  is  surely  to  place  Christianity  in  antagonism  with  the 
Catholic  reason  of  mankind.  To  describe  all  the  ^atest  minds  that  have 
been  enga«;d  in  the  study  of  theology  as  Pantheists,  and  to  mean  by  this 
term  men  irreligious,  un-Christian,  or  Atheistic,  is  surely  to  say  that  religion, 
Christianity,  and  Theism  have  but  little  agreement  with  reason.  Are  we 
seriously  prepared  to  make  this  admission  P  Not  only  to  give  up  Plato  and 
Plotinus,  Origen  and  Erigena,  Spinoza  and  Schleiermacher,  but  St.  Paul  and 
St.  John,  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Athanasius  P"— p.  379. 

In  other  words,  the  God  of  Christianity  roust  be  allowed  not  to  he  a 
God  creating  a  world  and  acting  on  a  world  from  without,  hut  a  GK)d 
immanent  and  energizing  in  the  universe  which  is  co-extensive  with 
Him  as  its  source ;  and  dc^^atic  formulas  and  Biblical  representations 
irreconcilable  with  that  doctrine  must  be  explained  as  metaphors  or 
shadows,  or  cast  aside — or  otherwise  Christianity  itself  must  cease  to 
be  the  religion  of  civilized  humanity. 

The  difficulty,  however,  with  which  any  acknowledgment  of  Pan- 
theism can  make  its  way,  as  heing  in  any  proper  sense  a  Theism,  may 
he  judged  of  by  the  following  extracts  from  a  volume  of  reprinted 
essays  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rigg.*  Br.  Rigg  is  a  Wesleyan  minister, 
hut  not  without  a  capacity  for  appreciating  good  in  other  eccle- 
siastical systems  than  his  own,  able  also  to  recognise  a  Divine 
education  of  the  world  in  the  matter  of  religion — an  ^ucation  which 
he  helieves  to  be  still  going  on,  although  the  *^  seed-plot"  of  all  future 
progress  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  When  Dr.  Rigg  deals  with 
questions  on  which  Wesleyans  or  other  Dissenters  may  be  at  issue 
with  Churchmen,  he  deals  with  them  with  at  least  no  more  show  of 
prejudice  than  the  Churchmen  would  exhibit.  His  style  generally 
exhibits  little  of  that  diftuseness  and  ponderousness  which,  are  too  fre- 
quently the  product  of  the  denominational  "  coll^;es."  But  on  the 
mention  of  philosophy  and  Pantheism  he  becomes  wild. 

"The  endeavour  of  philosophers,"  we  read,  "from  first  to  last  was  to 
imagine  how  the  organized  universe  might  be  [query,  could  have  been]  developed 

^  ''EBsays  for  the  Times,  on  Ecclesiastical  and  Social  Subjects."  By  Jaomb 
H.  Bigg,  D.D.,  Author  of  '*  Modern  Anglican  Theology."  London :  Eliioi 
Stock.    1866. 
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out  of  pre-existing  rade  and  fonnl&»  matter,  by  means  of  some  inworking 

hich   '        ' 


ower  and  principle  of  movement  and  order,  which  they  chose,  as  I  mav  saj, 
figorativelT  to  call  QoL  This  power  and  principle,  this  heartless  and  im- 
personal Divinity,  they  tried  to  imagine  as  somehow  identified  with  the 
material  n^dverse,  and  as  inflaencing  and  moulding  it  b^  a  sort  of  uuiversal 
omni|>otent  and  omniscient  instinct^by  a  sort  of  instinct,  I  say,  not  by 
conscious  wisdom,  voluntaiy  power,  or  loving  Providence.  They  had  various 
theories,  they  gave  their  speculations  different  forms;  but  this  was  the 
common  character  of  all  the  attempts  by  which  they  vainly  essayed  to  bridge 
the  gulf  between  the  Eternal  Selt-Existent  and  this  shadowy  and  changing 
world.  Thus  has  human  speculation  on  this  subject,  in  seeking  to  wing  its 
wajT  from  the  earthly  region  of  sense  and  matter-of>fact  to  the  empyrean  of 
ultimate  truth  and  of  original  causes  ever  fallen  down  ingloriously  mto  the 
weltering  chaos  of  Pantheism." — ^pp.  350,  351. 

What  would  have  been  the  result  to  Dr.  Rigg  if  he  could  have  been 
dipped  in  the  Spinozist  waters  we  would  not  presume  to  say,  but  we 
think  he  would  not  thereafter  have  drivelled  about  the  '*  weltering 
chaos"  of  Pantheism,  and  would  have  wisely  held  his  tongue  about 
that  which  he  could  not  understand. 

Our  readers  may  recollect  a  notice  of  Dr.  Candlish's  ''  Cunningham 
Lectures  on  the  Fatherhood  of  God,"  in  which  the  author  had  put 
forth  a  very  hai*sh  development  of  Calvinistic  doctrine,  maintaining 
that  the  Divine  Fatherhood  is  only  made  known  in  the  Gospel,  was 
not  revealed  under  the  Old  Dispensation,  and  that  it  is  to  the  elect 
only  in  Jesus  Christ  that  the  filial  relation  belongs.  Professor 
Crawford,  in  the  lectures  which  he  now  publishes,^  affirms  rather  that 
the  relation  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  generally  to  the  whole  human 
race  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  special  relation  to  those  who  are  the 
"  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus."  In  making  good  this  in- 
termediate position  he  has  to  controvert  the  views  of  Dr.  Candlish  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  Mr.  Maurice  and  the  late  F.  W.  Robertson  on 
the  other.  On  ground  of  Scriptural  authority  he  seems  to  us  to  have 
the  advantage  of  Mr.  Maurice,  but  not  so  clearly  of  Dr.  Candlish ;  on 
argument  of  reason,  Mr.  Maurice  appears  to  have  the  better  of  him — 
as  he,  if  he  pressed  it  sufficiently,  would  of  Dr.  Candlish.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  efficacy  and  extent  of  the  Atonement  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  foregoing.  Dr.  Candlish  holds  the  strict  Calvinistic 
view,  which  confines  it  to  the  elect  who  apprehend  Christ  by  faith ; 
Mr.  Maurice  and  his  followers,  besides  modifying  or  rejecting  all  notion 
of  substitution  on  the  part  of  Christ,  extend  the  efficacy  of  it  to  the 
justification  of  all  mankind  in  him  as  their  federal  head  or  representa- 
tive. Dr.  Crawford  takes  a  view  of  the  universality  of  the  redemption 
of  this  kind,  that  the  offering  of  Christ  is  potentially  adequate  to 
procure  the  salvation  of  all  mankind,  and  that  the  Father  wUleth  all 
men  to  be  saved  thereby ;  but  this  universality  belongs  only  to  the 
freenes^  of  the  offers  of  salvation,  and  the  benefits  of  the  redemption 

*  "  The  Fatherhood  of  God  considered  in  its  General  and  Special  Aspects,  and 
particularly  in  Belation  to  the  Atonement^  with  a  Eeview  of  recent  Specalationa 
00  the  Subject'*  By  Thomas  J.  Crawford,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
Univeisity  of  Edinburgh.    London :  William  Blackwood.    X866. 
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are  actually  liinited  to  those  who  embrace  the  Gospel  tbroi^  gcaoe. 
Here  Dr.  Crawford  appears  to  us  to  be  involved  in  inextricable  con- 
fusion and  contradiction : — 

"Conyinced  though  we  be,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  that  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  was  speciafijr  offered  in  behalf  of  those  whom  it  is  the  Dinbe  purpose 
to  make  partakers  of  its  benefits,  we  cannot  and  never  will  thence  deduce  any 
conclusions  tending  to  obscure  the  brightness  of  that  manifestation,  which  the 
Great  Father  hath  made  of  His^love  to  a  sinful  world  in  the  mediatorial  work, 
and  sufferings  of  His  beloved  Son,  or  to  cast  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  the  earnest- 
ness of  His  desire,  as  indicated  in  the  calls  and  invitations  of  the  Gospel,  that 
all  men  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  that  they  may  be 
saved."— p.  122. 

Mr.  Goodsir  was  formerly  a  minister  of  the  Established  Clmrch  of 
Scotland.  He  appears  to  have  entertained  a  conscientious  conviction 
of  the  unlawfulness  of  the  practice  of  infant  baptism,  and  to  have  been 
at  variance  with  the  Westminster  Gonfession  and  the  general  current 
of  theological  opinion  in  his  Church  on  the  subject  of  justification  by 
the  imputation  of  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  elect.^  Conse- 
quently he  made  up  his  mind  to  resign  his  office.  The  Presbytery  of 
St.  Andrews,  in  which  his  parish  of  Largo  was  situate,  appointed  a 
committee  to  confer  with  him  in  order  to  remove  his  difficulties,  but, 
as  may  be  supposed,  without  effect ;  and  in  the  end  his  resignation  was 
accepted,  and  he  was  declared  no  longer  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  This  took  place  in  1850.  Mr.  Goodsir's  conscientious 
motives  seem  to  have  been  thoroughly  appreciated,  and  he  retired  into 
lay  communion,  to  the  regret  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  and  his 
parishioners.  Being  now  a  layman  he  seems  to  have  become  possessed 
with  the  somewhat  curious  notion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Kirk 
Session  to  solve  his  difficulties,  and  to  show  him  how  certain  portions 
of  the  "  Confession  of  Faith"  could  be  reconciled  with  the  teaching  d 
Scripture.    The  Kirk  Session,  however,  found  that — 

"  "While  to  them  belongs  the  duty  to  inquire  into  the  knowledge  and  spiritual 
state  of  the  members  of  the  congregation,  whom  they  are  to  admonish  or  en- 
courage as  they  see  cause,  they  are  bound,  in  the  competent  discharge  of  that 
duty,  to  conduct  tliis  inquiry  in  accordance  with  the  recognised  standards  of 
the  Church,  as  compared  with  the  authorized  English  version  of  the  Scriptuies, 
The  Session,  therefore,  respectfully  decline  to  go  beyond  their  constitutional 
province,  and  the  more  so,  as  in  the  ini^uiry  praved  for  a  minute  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language,  of  the  rules  of  philological  criticism,  would  be  needw— 
qualifications  which  all  the  lay  members  are  not  to  be  presumed  to  possess."— 
Vol.  ii.  p.  370. 

A  practically  wise  and  even  necessary  conclusion,  although  the 
throwing  the  onus  on  the  lay  members  who  were  not  to  be  supposed 
to  know  Greek  is  "  canny."  The  Synod  and  General  Assembly  being 
appealed  to  would  not  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Kirk  Session,  and 
Mr.  Goodsir  found  no  help  towards  "  reconciling"  the  Confessions 
of  his  Church  with  the   Holy  Scriptures.    He  has  accordingly  now 

'  *'The  Biblical  and  Fatristio  Doctrine  of  SalvatioD."  By  Joseph  Tkjkr 
Goodsir.    In  two  vols.    Edinbuigh :  Machlaohlan  and  Stewart.    18G6. 
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drawn  oat  bis  statement  of  the  points  in  which  he  conceives  them  to 
be  at  variance,  together  with  his  arguments  and  proofs  at  length.  Mr. 
Goodsir  is  somewhat  diffuse,  but  really  earnest  and  frequently  cogent ; 
his  publication  adds  one  more  to  the  proofs  which  are  accumulating  on 
all  sides — 1,  of  the  impossibility  of  tying  down  the  thoughts  of  reli* 
gious  men  by  forms  of  Confession  drawn  up,  whether  in  the  Patristic, 
the  Doedisval,  or  the  Reformation  period ;  2,  that  it  is  altogether 
unsafe  for  any  one  who  has  a  regard  for  his  peace  oT  mind,  or  for  his 
reputation  as  an  honourable  man,  to  entangle  himself  in  the  relation 
of  minister  to  any  Christian  Church  or  congregation  whatsoever  which 
is  bounded  by  the  old  Creeds  or  Articles,  or  any  equivalent  profession 
of  Faith. 

Mr.  Gill  undertakes  to  tell  in  the  ''  Papal  Drama,"^  a  story  which 
has  often  been  told  before — not  the  history  of  the  Homan  Church  in 
its  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  development,  but  the  story  of  the  Popes 
and  of  their  Empire.  Mr.  Gill  writes,  it  is  true,  from  the  Protestant 
point  of  view,  but  we  do  not  think  the  colours  of  his  picture  are  over- 
charged. He  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  guide  through  the  mazes  of  that 
wonderful  drama,  even  by  those  who  would  not  follow  him  when  he  pre- 
dicts the  coming' catastrophe. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Brown's  "  Home  Life"  •  can  be  very  well  recommended 
as  a  practical  application  of  Christian  principles  to  the  guidance  of  men 
in  their  social  relations.  Mr.  Brown  presupposes  no  doubt  the  Christian 
creed,  but  these  discourses  are  eminently  practical,  and,  which  is  of 
chief  importance,  truthful,  going  much  more  to  the  root  of  the  matter 
as  concerns  every-day  life,  than  if  they  had  been  more  ostentatiously 
founded  upon  the  current  dogmatisms^ 

Mr.  Bray  would  have  d<me  much  better  to  have  confined  himself  to 
the  subject  of  the  former  part  of  hb  essay.*®  We  are  ripe  perhaps  for 
a  doctrine  that  mental  and  moral  manifestations  are  manifestations  of 
Force ;  but  the  phenomena  of  what  is  called  Spiritualism  are  still  sub- 
ject to  so  much  debate,  that  it  is  premature  to  endeavour  to  embrace 
them  in  any  scientific  theory. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Bodichon,  on  Humanity ,^^  is  comjposed  from  the 
Fositivist  point  of  view  ;  the  merit  of  it  is  that  it  especially  illusiarates 
the  relativity  of  all  existences,  and  in  particular  the  relativity  of  mui 
to  other  beings,  and  to  the  conditions  in  which  he  is  placed.  While 
acknowledging  that  we  can  give  no  acoount  of  origins,  he  infers  an 
original  power  or  creator,  whidi  ever  has  been  and  is  energizing. 
**  Dieu  de  toute  6temit6  a  cr^.  d^ruit,  et  renouvell  des  mondes,  sous 
des  modes  aussi  varies  que  Tinftni.    Dieu  est  essentiellement  actif.    II 

•  *<The  Papal  Drama:  a  Historical  Essay.'*  By  Thomas  H.  Gill,  Author  of 
''Hie  Amiiversaries.'*    London:  Longmans.     1866. 

*  **  The  Home  Life,  in  the  light  of  the  Divine  Idea.'*  By  James  ^dwin 
Brown,  BJL,  Minister  of  Glayknda  Chapel,  Clapham-read,  London.  London : 
Smith,  £lder,  and  Co.     1866. 

IV  «<  On  Force,  its  Mental  and  Moral  Coirelatei ;  and  on  that  which  is  supposed 
to  underlie  all  phenomena;  with  Speculations  on  Spiritualism.'*  By  Charies  Bray, 
Authcn*  of  the  *'  Philosophy  of  Necessity,"  Ac.  &c    London :  Longmans^  1866. 

u  ^DerHnmamte."    Par  le  Dooteur  Bodiohon.    Bmzelles.    1866. 
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ne  se  repose  jamais."  Assuming  certain  antecedent  conditions  of  the 
solar  system,  which  seem  to  be  implied  by  the  present  astral  relations 
of  our  globe,  there  are  traces  in  the  structure  of  the  globe  itself  oi 
the  processes:  by  which  it  became  prepared  for  the  development  upon 
it  of  animals  in  various  gradations,  and  lastly  for  the  appearance  of 
human  races.  M.  Bodichon  infers  the  occurrence  of  specifically  dif- 
ferent creations,  because  in  different  species  of  animals  the  vital  principle 
must  be  taken  to  have  been  prior  to  their  respective  organizations,  and  to 
have  been  the  principle  of  differentiation,  whereby  they  have  severally 
become  what  they  are.  The  deposition  of  each  specifically  diflRsrent 
vital  principle  is  due  to  the  Creator.  If  species  were  due  to  the  evolu- 
tions of  matter,  we  should  behold  new  species  arise  before  our  eyes.  We 
are  ignorant  whether  the  vital  principle  of  man  is  essentially  identical 
with  the  vital  principle  of  animals ;  we  know  not  whether  the  vitad 
principle  emanating  from  the  Deitv  is  an  integrant  part  thereof,  or 
essentially  different  and  distinguished.  It  is  most  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, not  only  that  there  have  been  new  creations  upon  the  earth  in 
succession,  but  creations  having  distinct  centres,  geographicaUy  speak- 
ing ;  and  this  applies  not  only  to  the  creations  of  inferior  animab,  but 
to  those  of  men.  It  would  be  absurd  to  think  that  a  Bosjesman  and  a 
German  had  the  same  ancestors.  The  inferior  races  preceded  the 
superior,  but  have  not  grown  into  them;  for  that  process  would 
occupy  periods  too  enormous  to  be  supposed  to  have  elapsed  since  the 
first  appearance  of  men  on  the  globe ;  nor  are  there  any  traces  of  suck 
transition  ;  nor,  however  their  conditions  of  life  might  be  altered,  is 
there  ground  for  believing  that  an  Australian,  or  even  a  Negro,  could 
acquire  the  type  and  attnbutes  of  an  European.  The  process  which 
is  even  now  actually  going  on,  in  continuance,  as  we  may  well  sup- 
pose, of  what  has  taken  place  previously,  is  that  the  inferior  races 
give  place  to  the  superior ;  partly  because  they  are  not  so  capable  of  re- 
sisting the  unfavourable  action  of  the  natural  forces,  and  partly  because 
when  they  are  brought  in  contact  the  more  highly  endowed  man  exter- 
minates or  absorbs  the  lower.  In  reference  to  the  plans  of  Aborigines 
Protection  Societies,  M.  Bodichon  observes  : — 

"Toujoors  lea  races  sup^rieures,  en  contact  de  colonisation  avec  les  races 
inf^rieores,  ont  ^t^  la  partie  souffrante,  la  victime.  La  race  inf6rieiire  se 
d^truit  elle-meme  par  i'lvro^erie  ou  les  maladies  nouvelles.  Toujours  avant 
son  extinction  il  oommet  dix  fois  plus  d'assassinats,  de  trahisons,  de  vols, 
8ur  la  race  sup^rieure,  qa'elle  n'en  subit  elle-mdme  dela  part  de  la  sup^rieore ; 
il  est  done  injuste  de  pudndre,  de  pr^f^rer  la  race  inf6rieare ;  la  philauthropie 
est  de  b&ter  sa  destruction,  parce  que,  comme  race  compar6e,  elle  est  oer- 
tauiement  un  principe  de  mal.''--Tom.  i.  p.  92. 

But  for  what  purpose  has  man  been  created,  for  this  world  or  for 
another  ?  A  positivist  pur  sang  could  hardly  put  this  question. 
Nevertheless  M.  Bodichon  recognises  that  religion,  and  an  expectation 
of  a  future  lue,  have  been  developed  among  mankind  in  the  higher 
races,  and  as  humanity  has  made  progpress.  Still,  of  a  future  life,  and 
of  its  modes  of  existence,  if  there  be  one  for  human  beings,  we  have  no 
proof.  While,  therefore,  it  may  not  be  denied,  the  practical  life  of 
man  has  its  proper  end  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  humanity  on 
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this  globe,  which  is  our  own  present  dwelling-place,  and  which  will  in 
all  likelihood  be  occupied  by  our  descendants  for  countless  ages ;  for 
there  is  far  more  reason  to  think  humanity  is  in  its  infancy  than  in 
its  decadence.  The  belief  in  another  life  and  future  recompense  is  not 
indeed  without  its  use,  as  a  motive  to  good  deeds  (ii.  p.  152)  ;  but  the 
knowledge  of  the  natural  laws;  and  of  humanity  will  be  most  effective 
in  operating  the  improvement  of  mankind.  This  improvement  will  in 
the  end  transform  this  dwelling-place  of  man  into  a  paradise.  In  order 
to  this  consummation  M.  Bodichon  supposes  that  by  continual  crossing, 
"ily  auraun  jour  une  racem6tisse  composant  tout  le  genre  humaio." 
(ii.  p.  153).  Moral  and  physical  pain  will  disappear,  human  oppressors, 
poisons,  noxious  reptiles,  wild  beasts,  and  vermin  will  be  extirpated. 
Their  material  interests  will  no  longer  cause  enmities  among  men ; 
equality  of  the  sexes,  perfect  freedom  of  press  and  speech  will  be 
established ;  force  will  be  replaced  by  moral  suasion ;  everybody  wiU  be 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  physical  and  physiological  laws;  eyery- 
body  will  be  sufficiently,  because  proportionately,  endowed  with  property 
or  wealth.  All  truths  of  science,  philosophy,  and  religion  will  be  made 
intelligible,  and  no  longer  enveloped  in  symbolic  doctrines.  The  Deity 
will  be  adored  in  his  works,  not  by  means  of  forms  of  worship,  super- 
stitious or  absurd,  as  at  present.  Priestly  go-betweens,  between  God 
and  man  will  no  longer  exist.  The  knowledge  of  the  external  world 
being  complete,  the  reign  of  Positivism  will  be  universal.  Machinery 
will  replace  manual  labour ;  the  whole  of  the  cultivable  surface  of  the 
globe  will  be  under  cultivation  ;  the  earth  will  be  converted  into  an 
immense  garden ;  and  men  will  occupy  it  in  villages,  with  few  popu- 
lous cities.  Epidemic  influences  will  be  foreseen  and  neutralized.  All 
sciences  will  be  formulated  in  concise  axioms,  and  the  least  instructed 
in  those  days  will  know  as  much  on  all  subjects  as  our  first-rate 
savants  do.  In  order  to  attain  this  paradisaical  state,  we  need  pass 
through  no  Deluge ;  the  earth  will  remain  as  it  is,  with  no  new  Sun  to 
rule  it  by  day,  or  Moon  by  night,  with  no  new  Creation  either  of  herb 
or  beast.  *'  II  suffit  d'accumuler  le  progr^,  d'ajouter  la  d6couverte  da 
jour  ^celle  de  la  veille."  (ii.  pp.  153 — 156). 

We  need  not  add  any  criticisms  of  our  own.  The  work  of  M.  Bodi- 
chon abounds,  it  is  true,  in  suggestive  reflections  and  in  pregnant  hints 
for  practical  progress ;  but  it  is  smitten  with  the  same  vice  of  incon- 
sistency which  characterized  the  works  of  the  founder  of  Positivism. 
Positivism  should  be  the  most  patient  and  most  humble  of  all  philoso- 
phies, it  is  the  most  impatient  and  ambitious ;  it  is  especially  given  to 
prophesying ;  it  recompenses  itself  for  its  professedly  enforced  ignorance 
concerning  causes  by  a  pretended  illumination  concerning  ends.  The 
imagery  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  does  not  mislead  us.  The  *'  lion  and 
the  lamb"  may  feed  together  in  some  **  holy  mountain,'*  but  not  here ; 
'*  righteousness"  may  dwell  in  "  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth*' 
of  St.  Peter — ^but  not  in  those  which  we  inherit.  And  it  is  surprising 
that  M.  Bodichon,  while  expecting  the  mundane  conditions  in  which 
man  shall  continue  to  exist  to  be  the  same  as  at  present — for  no 
cataclysm  shall  prepare  a  new  world  for  a  new  humanity — and  while  he 
can  draw  such  a  picture  of  humanity  as  in  his  fifth  book  (''  Coup  d'oeil 
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i  travers  I'bumanit^,^) — can  yet  think  it  worth]  while  to  amnse  hia 
reacers  with  Buch  a  far  distant,  shadowy  prospect  as  that  of  which  we 
have  above  given  a  slight  sketch.  The  mission  of  Positivism  should 
be  as  much  to  disperse  vain  speculations. as  to  a  distant  future  as  vain 
superstitions  concerning  the  past.  At  times  it  has  parodied  Roman 
Catholicism  ;  at  others,  as  it  seems,  it  parodies  MiUenarianism,  thus 
abjuring  its  own  essential  principle  and  falsifying  its  name — substituting 
mere  pictures  of  the  imagination  for  painstaking  observation  of  the 
present,  and  by  visions  of  the  possible,  but  remote,  drawing  off  atten- 
tion from  that  which  might  be  ci^ble  of  immediate  realization. 

Mr.  Maguire's  is  a  well-considered  "  Essay  on  the  Platonic  Idea,"" 
but  not  easy  to  the  uninitiated.  His  purpose  is  to  show  that  the 
objectivity  of  the  Idea  was  essential  to  Plato's  System.  ^  It  is  tiie 
completed  act  of  the  Deity,  when  he  submits  himself  to  the  relations 
which  are  determined  by  Supreme  Intelligence,  and  effectuated  by 
Supreme  Will.  The  Idea  is  God  in  the  act  of  manilestation."  (p.  65.) 
The  Idea  is  in  God  self-existent,  and  separate  from  sensuous  objects ; 
the  things  created,  as  we  should  say,  participate  in  the  eternal  forms, 
and  in  sensible  perception  there  is  a  twofold  element,  or  a  double  pro- 
cess. In  every  sensible  presentation  the  Idea  is  the  main  constituent 
cognisable  by  the  intellect,  and  the  matter  the  object  of  mere  belief 
or  opinion,  but  not  of  knowledge.  "  Plato  resisted,"  says  Mr.  Maguire, 
"  the  claims  of  the  senses  to  be  the  sole  witnesses  to  the  fiacts  of 
eonsciousness ;  but  he  largely  availed  himself  of  their  testimony  when 
they  were  confined  to  their  proper  sphere.  In  fadi,  the  end  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy  was  to  relegate  the  senses  to  their  due  posi- 
tion.*' (p.  75.)  "  The  scope,  moreover,  of  Plato's  philosophy  was 
essentially  ethical ;"  and  the  peculiar  feature  of  it,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Idea,  will  be  best  understood  by  a  study  of  the  Platcmic  Ethics.  The 
ethical  subject  is,  as  it  were,  a  moral  calculator,  and  the  ethical  objects 
are  his  items ;  the  proper  object  of  the  moral  intelligence  is  the  Idea 
of  the  Beautiful  or  the  Good.  The  Essay,  Mr.  Maguire  mentions,  was 
written  before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Grote's  "  Plato ;"  but  though 
not  composed  with  reference  to  that  work,  it  is  intended  substantially 
to  controvert  such  a  proposition  as  this,  that  **  the  theory  of  objective 
Ideas,  separate  and  absolute,  which  the  commentators  often  announce 
as  if  it  cleared  up  all  difficulties — not  only  clears  up  none,  but  intro- 
duces fresh  ones  peculiar  to  itself." 


POLITICS   SOCIOLOGY,  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

ON  the  title-page  of  a  volume  containing  seven  essays  on  inter- 
national policy,*  the  f(dk)wing  oracular  utterance  of  Auguste 
Comte  is  adopted  to  indicate  the  general  scope  of  each  essay,  and  the 

I*  *tj^  Essay  od  the  Platonic  Idea.'*  By  Thomas  Maguire,  AM.,  of  IMniiy 
College,  Dublin,  and  of  Lincoln's-inn,  Bamster-at-Law.  London  :  Longmans. 
1866. 
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common  purpoee  of  all  the  writers :  ''  The  fundmnental  doctrine  of 
modern  social  life  is  the  subordination  of  Politics  to  Morals."  This  is 
only  a  lofbj  way  of  sajing  Bight  before  Might :  a  sentiment  that  cer* 
tainlj  existed  in  the  world  before  it  was  expressed  in  the  above  grandi- 
loquent formula ;  so  long  before,  indeed,  that  we  cannot  suppose  any 
society  at  all  to  exist  except  upon  the  more  or  lees  dear  conception  of 
the  notion  on  which  it  is  founded.  But  if  there  is  no  novelty  in  the 
general  conception  thus  put  fcnrward  as  the  conueotittg  doctrine  of  these 
essays,  there  is  quite  as  uttle  doubt  of  its  truth  as  of  the  high  desir- 
ableness of  a  state  of  public  opinion  in  which  Bight  should  take  the 
precedence  that  is  so  justly  due  to  it.  The  limits  of  agreement  between 
the  different  writers  are  further  defined  by  Mr.  Congreve  in  a  short 
preface  as  follows.  They  are  united  in  thinking : — *'  First  that  the 
international  relations  of  mankind  are  a  fit  subject  for  a  systematic 
policy."    Of  tliis  there  can  be  little  doubt,  and  in  fact  the  whole  pro- 

nition  would  amount  to  an  empty  truism  were  it  not  for  the  hope 
i  out,  but  certainly  not  satisfied,  in  the  course  of  the  volume,  that 
tbe  desirable  system  was  at  last  made  evident  to  all  men.  Secondly, 
"  That  such  systematic  policy  is  to  be  based  on  the  acceptance  of 
duties,  not  on  the  assertion  of  rights ;  that  it  ought  to  have  a  morale 
not  a  political  or  purely  national  foundation,"  is  as^  vague  as  the 
general  motto  above.  Without  a  systematic  revision  of  our  moral 
sentiments,  and  a  scientific  basis  for  our  conception  of  duty,  it  seems 
that  the  third  position  held  in  common  by  the  seven  contributors, 
*'  that  the  arguments  advanced  are  in  all  cases  drawn  from  considera- 
tions of  a  purely  human  character,"  is  likely  to  give  them  but  a  J&rj 
slight  internal  accordaoce.  The  proper  study  of  the  Intemationiu 
Belations  of  Mankind  affords  an  opportunity  of  establishing  how  much 
of  our  personal  and  moral  relations  are  purely  human,  and  how  much 
dependent  on  supernatural  sanctions,  which  may  one  day  lead  to 
important  results,  but  such  results  are  not  to  be  found  in  vague 
generalizations  like  those  just  quoted.  In  intematioBal  law  the  society 
of  nations  displays  on  a  grand  scale  that  conflict  which  by  some 
political  machinery  or  other  has  been  long  since  to  some  extent  £bught 
out  within  each  particular  community.  The  importance  of  some 
agreement  being  so  great,  any  argument  has  been  held  good  by  which 
it  could  be  brought  about,  and  no  argument  can  long  be  relied  upcHi 
without  its  acquiring  a  moral  faree  which  is  by  no  means  wholly 
inherent  in  its  cogency.  Every  political  organization  is  founded  on 
some  moral  notion  to  which  it  gives  expression  and  extra  force  so  long 
as  the  notion  itself  remains  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  community. 
What  then  is  the  new  moral  notion  which  is  offered  in  these  seven 
essays  which  can  be  looked  upon  as  adequate  to  the  purely  human 
needs  of  mankind  at  large  ?  We  find,  indeed,  a  moral  precept,  far  from 
new,  inculcating  universal  benevolence ;  but  this  mode  of  procedure 
can  hardly  prove  effectual  in  the  hands  of  the  followers  of  Auguste 
Comte,  when  it  has  so  lamentably  failed  in  those  of  the  disciples  of  one 
whom  even  they  would,  we  suppose,  allow  to  be  as  great  a  teacher. 
While  our  own  moral  sentiments  are  a  confused  mass  of  hereditaiy 
prejudice  and  misconceived  self-interest,  while  they  repose  on  unnece»» 
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saiy  sacrifices  of  personal  liberty  to  a  social  system,  the  elements  of 
which  are  subject  to  daily  change,  we  are  but  little  likely  to  make  any 
▼ery  great  progress  in  laying  down  those  principles  of  intematdonid 
policy  which,  as  they  can  be  enforced  only  by  the  common  allegiance 
of  mankind  at  large,  and  can  find  support  in  no  sanction  external  to 
themselves,  must  appeal  to  the  heads  as  well  as  to  the  hearts  of  all,  and 
reconcile  the  claims  of  each,  instead  of  subordinating  either  to  the 
other.  No  one  will  feel  inclined,  for  one  moment,  to  deny  the 
remarkable  ability  of  most  of  the  contributors  to  this  volume,  but  it  is 
an  ability  which  partakes  to  the  frill  of  all  the  qualities  they  so 
violently  declaim  against.  Their  critical  remarks  are  for  the  most 
part  just ;  and  their  denunciations,  though  very  frequently  one-sided, 
are  frequently  called  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  cases. 
These  criticisms  and  denunciations,  however,  do  not  flow,  as  they 
would  lead  us  to  suppose,  from  the  particular  system  of  which  they 
offer  themselves  as  the  advocates,  but  have  been  from  time  to  time 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  public  by  men  who  are  radically 
opposed  to  the  most  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  system  in  question.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  there  could  at  least  be  no  very  fimdamental 
difference  between  the  upholders  of  the  principle  of  Altruism  and  those 
who  maintain  that  to  love  your  neighbour  as  yourself,  goes  far  towards 
the  fulfilment  of  every  precept  contained  either  in  the  Law  or  the 
Prophets ;  but  a  very  cursory  perusal  of  these  essays  will  show  that 
for  the  full  application  of  the  new  principle  your  neighbour  must  stand 
at  a  sufficient  distance  from  you  to  be  made  the  object  of  grandiloquent 
phrases  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  society,  to  entitle  him  to  that 
full  sympathy  which  seems  to  be  called  for  in  the  statement  of  the 
doctrine.  These  writers  are  full  of  admiration  when  they  have  before 
them  the  phenomena  of  initial  or  arrested  development,  and  overflow 
with  scorn  and  hatred  at  some  of  the  deficiencies  of  its  more  advanced 
stages.  They  are  full  of  appeals  to  philosophical  views  of  history,  and 
yet  are  ready  to  assume  that  those  stages  of  progress  through  which 
the  nations  of  Europe  have  painfully  fought  their  way,  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  development  of  nations  who  are  a  hundred  genera- 
tions behind  them.  Their  neighbourly  love  demands  that  the  object 
of  it  should  live  in  the  next  street,  or  better  still  in  the  next  town,  but 
is  quite  compatible  with  the  utmost  uncharitableness  towards  him  who 
lives  next  door  to  them.  They  are  constantly  exclaiming,  we  are  not 
as  that  Publican.  It  would  be  some  consolation  if  we  could  be  sure 
they  also  give  tithes  of  their  mint,  anise,  and  cummin.  Indeed,  nothing 
is  more  remarkable  than  the  general  absence  of  this  practical  tithe- 
giving,  even  though  it  be  of  such  small  herbs  as  charitable  construc- 
tions of  their  fellow  countrymen.  Their  talk  is  of  organization  and 
construction,  but  their  performance  is  limited  to  bitter  criticism.  Not 
that  criticism  in  itself  is  objectionable,  or  that  the  extreme  form  it 
takes  in  their  hands  is  entirely  worthless,  but  it  is  certainly  unjustifi- 
able, unless  for  the  purpose  of  setting  in  a  strong  light  a  well-defined 
principle  of  action  which  gives  some  promise  of  a  moral  renovation  in 
those  addressed.  The  first  of  these  essays,  which  is  on  *'  the  West,*'  as 
Comtists  aflectedly  choose  to  call  Europe  at  large,  contains  the  fullest 
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statement  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  sect— if  it  can  be  so  called. 
The  West  being  a  new  general  term,  admits  of  a  fresh  definition  better 
than  could  be  easily  supplied  of  that  for  which  it  stands.  Why  certain 
influences  to  which  Europe  has  been  subjected  in  the  course  of  its 
history  should  be  excluded,  and  others  determined  by  the  school  as  not 
only  the  really  civilizing  ones,  but  tho^e  absolutely  necessary  to  any 
complete  civilization,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  any  one  not  a 
Comtist  to  imagine,  or  for  any  one  of  that  belief  to  prove.  It  is  sufficient, 
in  Mr.  Congreve's  opinion,  that  he  should  state  the  fact.  That  it  seems 
a  fact  to  him  is  only  explainable  by  the  inveterate  tendency  of  his 
school  to  accept  any  general  conception  as  a  fact ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
abundantly  evident  from  the  writings  of  the  most  intelligent  Comtist , 
that  what  they  call  wnfait  geniral^  is  in  England  simply  looked  upon 
as  a  more  or  less  successful  generalization,  and  that  these  defenders  of 
the  relative  character  of  all  human  knowledge  are  strongly  tempted  to 
withdraw  from  that  limitation  the  results  at  which  they  have  them- 
selves arrived.  It  is  most  remarkable  that,  after  destroying  the  ground 
of  all  dogmatism,  they  should  yet  look  upon  certain  of  their  own 
dogmas  as  the  final  utterance  of  human  wisdom  on  the  subjects  to 
which  they  refer.  The  very  idea  of  Humanity,  or  the  grand  Mre, 
which  may  be  called  the  Comtian  fetish,  is  surely  one  that  is  subject 
to  daily  change,  and  the  connotation  of  which  is  at  the  mercy  of  every 
fresh  discovery,  whether  in  science  or  morals.  The  notion  indispensable 
in  this  school,  that  progress  is  dependent  upon  an  hierarchical  co-ordi- 
nation, is  so  thoroughly  French  that  it  is  not  likely  to  find  much 
acceptance  with  any  nation  less  bien  reglementee.  In  the  present  con- 
dition of  Europe  it  is  difficult  to  determine  on  what  ground  its  primacy 
is  to  be  defended,  except  that  it  actually  exercises  it.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  every  European  influence 
is  discarded  from  the  definition  of  "  the  West "  that  cannot  be  traced 
back  to  the  times  of  Imperial  Rome,  and  through  her  to  all  that  affected 
her  development.  And  as  for  the  necessity  of  a  continuous  development, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  development  which  harmonizes  the  most 
various  conditions  and  antecedent  circumstances  will  be  a  higher  and 
nobler  one  than  that  which  is  restricted  to  comparatively  poorer  and 
simpler  elements.  The  second  of  these  essays,  by  Mr.  Harrison,  on  ■ 
'^  England  and  France,"  is  an  endeavour  to  show  that  England  and 
France,  if  they  could  but  once  agree  upon  the  principles  which  ought  to 
govern  its  exercise,  are  manifestly  called  upon  to  take  up  the  active 
c^ce  of  teaching  the  nations  how  to  live.  It  can  be  easily  supposed  how 
engaging  a  topic  this  may  be  made  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  his  ability. 
This  ability  is  so  well  known,  and  his  style,  which  we  should  not  like 
to  praise  as  we  have  seen  others  do,  by  comparing  it  to  the  leaders  of 
the  Times,  is  so  sound,  full,  and  ample,  that  we  feel  as  it  were  de- 
frauded when  at  last  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  after  so  much 
pleasure  we  can  trace  so  little  profit  from  the  time  we  have  spent  with 
him.  Of  Professor  Beesly  it  will  perhaps  be  enough  to  say  that  the 
main  object  of  his  essay  on  "  England  and  the  Sea,"  seems  to  be  to 
make  manifest  his  title  to  an  Enlai^ed  Humanity  by  showing  with 
what  a  truculent  and  bitter  scorn  he  can  treat  that  portion  of  mankind 
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with  whicli  he  is  by  necessity  best  acqoainted.    ''  England  and  India,** 
by  Mr.  Perober,  has  very  little  of  the  peculiar  colour  of  Comtian  specu- 
lation.    It  is  chiefly  devoted  in  the  first  part  to  a  severe  criticism  of 
the  administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  in  which  he  follows 
Mr.  Arnold  very  faithfully,  but  is  little  influeno^  by  the  reclamations 
which  that  gentleman's  volume  called  forth.    The  second  part  of  this 
essay  contains  a  warm  pleading  for  the  policy  of  employing  native 
talent  wherever  it  can  be  found,  which  has  been  so  often  advocated  in 
this  review,  but  which  stands  in  no  particular  relation  to  any  Comtian 
principles  whatever.     The  most  able,  and  by  far  the  most  interesting 
m  every  way  of  these  essays,  is  Dr.  Bridges  on  **  England  and  China. 
It  opens,  as  might  be  expected,  with  a  thorough-going  condemnation  of 
the  character  of  our  Eastern  policy,  which,  indeed,  does  not  admit  of 
justification,  but  is  susceptible  of  many  excuses,  which  in  common  fairness 
ought  not  to  be  kept  so  studiously  out  of  sight.    The  interest  and 
value  of  this  paper,  however,  depend  upon  its  second  divimon,  which 
contains  an  epitome  of  Chinese  history,  and  an  attempt  at  a  determi- 
nation of  Chinese  character  from  the  expressed  sratiments  of  its  best 
writers.    The  exhortations  of  Confucius  are  made  to  do  duty  as  a  type 
of  Chinese  morality.    The  process  leads  to  results  as  well  founded  as  a 
construction  of  the  Christian  character  from  the  deliverances  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.    The  unfeigned  admiration  of  a  convinced 
Comtian  for  a  form  of  society  in  which  there  are  no  priests,  but  which 
is  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  a  pouvoir  spirUuel,  mi^ht  have  been  anti- 
cipated ;  and  we  thank  Dr.  Bridges  for  the  timely  wambg — more 
valuable  out  of  his  mouth,  than  from  any  opponent  of  the  system— of 
what  we  may  expect  when  Europe  has  in  like  manner  put  a  stop  to 
any  further  development  on  its  part  by  the  constitution  of  an  intel- 
lectual hierarchy.  The  sixth  of  these  essays,  "  On  the  Consequences  and 
Character  of  our  Efforts  to  open  a  Commercial  Intercourse  with  Japan," 
is  very  favourably  contrasted  with  the  rest  bv  an  absence  of  that  tone 
of  uncompromising  denunciation  for  which  the  rest  are  so  remarkable. 
Mr.  Cookson  is  willing  to  allow  something  for  the  mistakes  of  a  neces- 
sary ignorance,  and  has  done  much  by  hb  careful  collection  of  all  that 
is  at  present  known  of  the  complicated  political  organization  of  the 
countay  to  guard  against  similar  errors  in  the  future.    The  isolation  of 
the  Japanese,  and  the  singular  peculiarities  of  their  social  life,  their 
remarkable  and  peculiar  taste  both  in  art  and  manufactures,  make  them 
a  most  interesting  study ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  better  introduction  to 
the  subject  than  Mr.  Cookson's  review.  He  is  not  at  all  less  full  in  his 
allegiance  to  the  common  master  looked  up  to  by  his  companions,  but 
he  is  favourably  distinguished  from  them  by  a  willingness  to  look  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.    The  last  of  these  papers,  by  Mr.  Hutton, 
which  treats  of  our  relations  with  uncivilized  communities,  is  necessarily 
more  desultory  than  the  rest.  Principles  which  will  suit  Celts,  Kaffirs, 
Hindoos,  Maories,  and  N^roes,  must  be  so  denuded  by  their  generality 
of  all  practical  efficiency  that  it  is  not  surprising  they  have  been  found 
unequal  to  the  purpose  to  which  they  should  be  applied.     Indeed,  Mr. 
Hutton  is  fain  at  last  to  confess  "  that  it  must  be  long  before  Western 
Kui>ope^  regenerated  in  heart,  head,  and  life,  can  assume  her  final  leader- 
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ship  in  relation  to  uncivilized  commonities/*  This  is  a  fatal  confession, 
and  disposes  of  the  practical  usefulness  not  only  of  his  own  inquiries, 
but  of  the  major  part  of  the  conclusions  of  the  volume  in  which  thej 
appear.  While  such  grass  is  growing  the  horse  starves.  It  is  a 
lamentable  conclusion  to  which  we  are  afraid  we  must  in  some  fashion 
reconcile  ourselves,  and  one  inseparable  from  any  kind  of  growth, 
whether  physical  or  moral,  that/'  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and 
from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he  hath." 
This  hard  saying  finds  its  justification  in  the  most  coherent  theory  of 
development,  and  the  only  practical  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from 
it  is  that  our  attention  should  be  concentrated  rather  upon  what  is  best 
in  ourselves,  than  upon  what  is  wanting  at  the  ends  of  the  earth.  This, 
above  all  things,  let  us  to  our  ownselves  be  true,  and  it  will  follow,  as 
the  night  the  day,  we  cannot  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

Mr.  Lewins'  comprehensive  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  present 
condition  of  the  Savings  Banks^  of  the  kingdom,  is  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  social  history  of  the  last  half  century.     It  seems 
at  first  sight  incredible  that  these  institutions  should,  in  less  than  fifty 
years,  have  brought  about  all  the  improvement  in  the  class  from  which 
they  draw  their  depositors,  which  is  involved  in  the  fact  that  they,  at 
the  present  moment,  possess  in .  these  banks  fifty  millions  sterling ! 
The  early  struggles  of  these  institutions,  their  gradual  emancipation 
from  the  charitable  element  of  bonuses  and  high  interest  which  at  first 
recommended  them  to  their  depositors,  are  admirably  recounted  by 
Mr.  Lewins.    A  full  history  of  the  grievous  and  shameful  frauds  by 
which  so  many  of  these  institutions  have  su£Pered,  will  be  found  in  this 
volume,  as  well  as  the  most  complete  account  of  that  plan  by  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  carried  their  advantages  into  the  remotest  comers 
of  the  kingdom,  and  offered  to  the  industrial  classes  a  complete  immu- 
nity from  the  risks  which  have  been  shown  to  attend  those  in  the 
bands  of  private  trustees.     The  full  parliamentary  history  of  the 
progress  of  legislation  on  the  question  of  Savings  Banks,  which  is 
Drought  together  by  Mr.  Lewins,  affords  of  itself  a  singular  example 
of  the  growth  of  public  opinion,  and  enables  him  to  give  credit  to 
many  intelligent  and  benevolent  men,  whose  reputation  and  fairly- 
earned  renown  seems  likely  to  be  forgotten  in  the  completeness  of  thuir 
success.  It  is  somewhat  curious  to  find  how  early  the  ideas  given  effect 
to  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  employment  of  the  Post  Office  machinery  were 
seized  upon,  and  comforting  to  many  who  look  forward  to  other  re- 
forms, to  find  that  a  forgetfulness  as  complete  as  that  which  hatf 
fallen  on  the  project  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  is  yet  compatible  with  a  success 
as  great  as  that  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks, 
which,  after  all,  are  only  in  the  third  year  of  their  existence. 

The  subject  of  Miss  Davies'  little  volume,  on  the  higher  Education 
of  Women,^  is  to  some  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  others  foolishness  ; 
but  those  who  are  neither  as  prejudiced  as  Jews  nor  as  superseusuous 

*  <<  A  History  of  Banks  for  Savings.**  By  W.  Lewins,  author  of  **  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Mails.**    London :  Sampson  I^w,  Son,  and  Go.     1866. 

<  "The  Higher  Education  of  Women.*'  By  Emily  Davies.  London:  Alex. 
Slrahan.    1866. 
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as  Greeks,  know  that  no  change  could  he  greater  or  more  desirahle 
than  that  which  would  he  hrought  ahout  hy  the  measures  she  advo- 
cates. There  is  so  much  temperance,  good  sense,  and  originality  in 
her  treatment  of  the  question,  that  it  would  he  a  most  regrettable  thing 
if  she  failed  to  ensure  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  Many  things  are  most 
forcibly  said  by  her,  out  of  the  fulness  of  a  perfect  personal  knowledge, 
on  the  weary  and  vacant  hours  to  which  young  girls  are  so  often  con- 
demned after  their  education  has  been  what  is  called  "  finished,**  at 
eighteen.  Some  of  her  suggestions  for  increasing  the  sphere  of  female 
employment  are  as  ingenious  in  their  defence  as  original  in  themselves. 
Since  most  of  our  larger  textile  industries  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  women,  employment  which  of  old  filled  much  of  their  time,  why 
should  they  not  now  be  allowed  a  greater  share  of  the  superintendence 
of  that  which  was  at  one  time  their  peculiar  work  ?  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  g^ve  an  adequate  reason,  or  to  deny,  that  if  educated  women 
were  allowed  to  undertake  the  charge  of  girls  in  factories,  that  both  girls 
and  women  would  be  the  better  for  such  change.  The  chapter  in  which 
she  answers  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  against  the  probable 
efiects  of  giving  professional  education  to  women,  of  course  involves  a 
reference  to  the  supposed  unfitness  for  domestic  life  which  it  is  assumed 
would  be  one  of  the  consequences  of  such  education.  She  contents 
herself  with  what  is  probably  a  very  fair  answer — viz.,  that  any  woman 
with  medical  or  other  special  knowledge  would  in  all  likelihood  marry  ' 
a  medical  man,  or  whoever  else  had  a  sympathy  with  her  peculiar 
accomplishments.  This  is  as  good  an  answer  as  is  deserved  by  the 
usual  tone  in  which  such  objections  are  generally  urged.  Such  objec- 
tions do  but  cover  a  deeper  feeling,  and  are  too  often  made  use  of  to 
obviate  a  more  serious  discussion  of  the  certain  consequences  of  educa- 
tion, and  material  independence  in  women.  The  ultimate  result  of  so 
great  a  change  as  this  would  be  a  complete  revolution  of  the  marital 
relations.  No  man  would  then  venture,  and  no  woman  would  consent,  to 
marrv  with  a  fractional  part  only  of  themselves.  Nothing  but  a  real  and 
genume  personal  sympathy  would  then  be  admitted  as  a  ground  for 
the  most  important  of  human  contracts.  So  long  as  women  have  no' 
other  career  they  cannot  choose,  but  are  naturally  ready  to  take  their 
opportunities  by  the  forelock,  lest  another  should  not  offer.  And  while 
men  look  to  marry  in  this  way,  and  are  content  with  unions  that  are 
recommended  by  merely  external  considerations  of  property  or  position 
— and  while  ineradicable  social  prejudices  prevent  their  ever  having 
much  chance  of  arriving  at  a  deeper  and  better  judgment  of  those 
they  take  as  wives,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they,  when  young,  so  often 
prefer  connexions  which,  lower  and  baser  in  every  other  respect,  are  at 
least  founded  on  some  sort  of  direct  personal  liking,  or  even  that  they 
hope  to  find  a  refuge  from  unions  incomplete  in  one  sense,  by 
forming  others  which  have  no  recommendation  but  a  passionate  desire 
for  that  intimate  sympathy  which  they  too  late  find  so  absolutely 
necessary  to  their  lives.  Thus  one  error  balances  itself  by  another, 
and  a  quiet  and  rational  life,  that  shall  be  at  the  same  time  a  full  and 
joyful  one,  becomes  a  rare  and  isolated  case.  This  is  as  much  a  man's 
question  as  a  woman's,  and  is  only  shirked  because  its  solution  calls 
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for  as  mach  reformation  in  masculine  conduct  as  in  female  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Matthew  Brown's  Tolume  of  essajs,*  which  he  calls  "  Views 
and  Opinions,"  is  the  work  of  a  highly -sensitive  and  cultivated  mind. 
There  is  a  rare  and  original  vein  of  sportive  humour  which  nms 
throughout  its  pages,  the  key-note  of  which  is  struck  in  the  first  of 
tiie  essays,  on  Nervousness,  which  he  accepts  as  but  another  name  for 
delicacy  of  organization.  In  the  following  extract  he  italicizes  a  pro- 
found remark,  which,  spite  of  its  undoubted  truth,  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  elsewhere : — "All  I  say  is,  don't  let  us  have  any  abuse  of 
the  nerves.  Don't  confound  nervousness  with  the  meagrims  or  the 
doldrums,  or  any  other  complaint.  Do  not  confound  it  with  cowardice, 
or  ill-temper.  And  when  you  come  into  practical  relations  with  it  in 
daily  life,  put  it  upon  its  defence  as  seldom  as  you  can.  It  neverforgets,** 
Mr.  Brown,  like  idl  men  with  a  fine  sense  of  humour,  has  a  most  excel- 
lent feeling  for  a  good  story  ;  his  pages  abound  with  them ;  and  the 
setting  he  gives  them,  though  sometimes  elaborate,  is  never  in  a 
false  key.  He  has  one  strange  peculiarity  in  a  habit  of  letting  his 
imagination  loose,  as  it  were,  and  observing  as  from  an  external  point 
of  view  the  combinations  of  images  and  ideas  which  it  presents  to  him. 
Sometimes  this  vein  yields  him  excellent  feeling  and  poetry,  but  vague 
and  a  little  mystical,  to  which  he  is  curiously  inclined  to  allow  a  kind  of 
prophetic  validity.  These  are  rare  quaUties,  and  the  book  in  which 
they  are  displayed  has  few,^f  any,  recent  equals  in  a  claim  to  a  place 
in  the  window  library  of  a  happy  country  house. 

The  fashion  of  making  collections  of  papers  that  have  been  printed 
in  periodical  magazines  has  at  least  one  good  result — ^it  sometimes 
shows  us,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  how  much  higher  are  the  de- 
mands of  the  public  of  to-day  than  were  those  insisted  upon  even  four- 
teen years  since.  We  do  not  know  any  magazine  of  the  present  time 
that  would  willingly  give  admittance  to  so  much  common-place, 
essential  vulgarity,  affected  humour,  and  wretched  taste  as  is  accumu- 
lated in  a  collection  called  **  Free  Thoughts  on  many  Subjects."^  The 
only  freedom  we  can  discover  in  these  Thoughts  is  that  which  they 
take  with  their  readers.  Absurd  nicknames  take  the  place  of  wit,  and 
the  oldest  jokes  are  quoted  as  though  they  received  a  new  grace  from 
the  verbose  manner  in  which  they  are  recounted.  There  is  a  constant 
undercurrent  of  that  peculiar  clerical  jocularity  which  always  reminds 
us  of  the  tone  in  which  girls  will  indulge  in  talk  which  they  think 
nice  because  it  is  a  little  naughty.  These  are  a  couple  of  wearying 
volumes,  in  which  the  little  that  is  good  arises  from  the  author's  en- 
forced acquaintance  with  the  poorer  classes  in  Manchester ;  but  that 
little  is  so  alloyed  by  the  style  in  which  he  conveys  what  he  knows, 
that  few,  we  think,  will  have  patience  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  of  the  London  Indian  Society ,<^  held  on 

^  "Views  and  Opinions."  By  Matthew  Brown.  London:  Alex.  Strahan.  1866. 

'  "Free  Thoughts  on  many  Sabjects."  By  a  Manchester  Man.  London: 
Longmans  and  Go.     1866. 

«  '*  Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  London  Lidian  Society,  December  19th,  1865, 
and  Jannaiy  19th,  1866.** 
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the  19tli  December,  1865,  was  to  discuss  the  recent  redoctum  in  the 
maximum  age  of  admission  of  candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
Competitive  Examinations.  This  maximum  has  recently  been  reduced 
from  twenty-two  to  twenty-one  years ;  and  it  was  objected  by  the 
members  of  the  Society,  who  consider  paramount  the  ''  convenience 
and  capability"  of  Indian  candidates,  that  this  age  would  dose  tiie 
competition  to  members  of  the  Indiah  Universities  who  had  taken 
their  M.A.  degree,  and  they  therefore  proposed  that  twenty-three 
should  be  the  maximum  age  of  admission.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
argued  that  the  disadvantages  under  which  Indian  competitors 
laboured  might  be  removed  by  other  means  than  the  raising  of  tiie 
limited  age ;  and  this  opinion,  in  the  form  of  a  resolution,  was  even- 
tually carried.  The  meeting  finally  resolved  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  not  to  enforce  for  the  future  any  alterations  in  the 
rules  of  the  examinations  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  until  after  two 
subsequent  examinations ;  and  abo  that  the  marks  for  Sanscrit  and 
Arabic  should  be  restored  fix)m  the  reduced  number,  876,  to  600,  the 
number  originally  fixed.  The  first  of  these  requests  is  reasonable 
enough,  and  will  no  doubt  be  granted;  but  the  second  is  open  to 
objections  which  cannot  easily  be  got  over. 

It  is  apropos  to  the  question  of  the  reduction  of  marks  for  the 
Oriental  classics  at  the  Indian  Civil  Service  examination,  tiiat  Mr. 
Manomohan  (Hiore,^  who  spoke  on  the  subject  at  the  meeting  of  tiie 
London  Indian  Society  above  mentioned,  out  whose  speech  was  not 
reported,  arghes  at  some  length,  and  in  exodlent  English,  that  Sanscrit 
and  Arabic  should  **  score"  equally  with  Latin  and  Greek.  Though  he 
does  not  consider  the  study  of  these  latter  "really  and  absolotely 
necessary  for  the  thorough  cultivation  of  the  intellect,"  he  thinks  tint 
of  the  two  former  quite  as  "  valuable  and  necessary."  It  appears  tiuut 
in  1863,  a  Mr.  Satyendra  N4th  Tajore,  a  native  of  Loww  Bengal,  com- 
peted successfully  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  Mr.  Tajore  scoced 
altogether  1674i  out  of  a  maximum  of  8876.  The  marks  for  Sanscrit 
and  Arabic  were  then  600  each  ;  and  out  of  this  1000  Mr.  Tiyoire  ob- 
tained 728.  So  that  the  four  other  subjects — ^viz.,  English  Composition, 
English  Literature,  French,  and  Moral  Science,  divided  amongst  them 
but  84)6  marks.  In  writing  of  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt 
says  that  he  w^it  into  the  Civil  Service  "  with  a  smattering  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  a  smattering  of  French,  and  a  very  slight  knowledge  of 
English  Literature."  Subsequent  to  this  exammation,  the  marlu  fac 
Sanscrit  and  Arabic  were  reduced  to  376  each ;  and  to  this  redaction 
Mr.  Ghore  chiefly  attributes  his  fEiilure  at  the  examination  of  186& 
Hine  Uke  huirymm.  Mr.  Ghore's  animadversions  on  the  ^cnai- 
ming"  system  are  not  new,  and  he  forgets  that  cramming  was  bom 
before  competitive  examinations.  We  fear  as  bng  as  it  is  fomid  to  be 
the  most  profitable  method  of  teaching,  it  will  remain  an  iirepresnble 
evil.    But  notwithstanding  the  cramming,  Mr.  Ghore  may  congratu- 


r   ^  "The  Open  Competition  for  the  CHvil  Service  of  : 

Gbon,  of  the  Calontta  Univeonty  and  Linooln*!  Inn.   London :  Trtlbner  and  Ga, 
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late  his  oountrjmen  on  having  in  the  Competition  Wallahs  a  Terj 
superior  class  of  men  to  the  unfledged  dunces  of  Haileyhuiy,  who,  obl 
obtaining  their  appointments,  knew  about  as  much  of  Sanscrit  and 
Arabic  as  (to  use  a  comparison  of  Mr.  Ghore's)  of  the  literature  of 
Kamskhatka. 

The  writer  of  a  pamphlet  ^  On  the  Permanent  Settlement'*  is  a 
lover  of  that  peculiar  justice  which  EEtvours  might  against  right.  After 
writhing  for  some  six  years  under  the  restrictive  operation  of  Act  X. 
of  1859,^  an  Act  having  for  its  title'^  A  Bill  to  Amend  the  Law  relating 
to  the  Becovery  of  Bent/'  he  can  contain  himself  no  longer,  but,  in  the 
usual  vituperative  style  of  Anglo-Indian  pamphleteers,  proceeds  to  de- 
nounce those  special  sections  of  the  Act  which  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  zemindar  from  the  condition  of  a  feudal  baron  of  the 
twelfth  to  a  plain  landlord  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Act  un- 
doubtedly has  its  defects  like  most  measures  framed  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency, and  that  it  has  remained  so  long  imamended  is  probably  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  Government  have  still  under  consideration  the 
whole  complicated  question  of  land  tenure  in  Bengal.  But  at  the 
time  it  was  framed,  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  zemindar  had 
resulted  in  agrarian  outrages  which  threatened  to  become  a  serious 
sequel  to  the  Indian  Mutiny ;  and  Act  X.  had  at  once  the  effect  of 
suppressing  them,  and  abrc^ting  the  law  of  Lynch,  so  much  in 
favour  with  landowning  "  Lovers  of  Justice." 

So  many  entertaining  volumes  have  been  produced  by  travellers 
who  have  paid  but  the  shortest  visit  to  the  East,  that  we  were  pre- 
pared, on  taking  up  a  single  volume,  entitled  the  ^*  Company  and  the 
Crown,"^  by  an  author  whose  name  is  new  to  us,  to  meet  with  another 
of  those  sparkling  ephemerso,  such  as  the  ^  Competition  Wallah,"  or 
"Up  tiie  Countey."  But  Mr.  Hovell-Thurlow,  who  leads  us  to 
infer  that  he  spent  at  most  but  two  years  in  India,  and  whose  position 
as  Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Elgin  ''  enabled  him  to  know  the  truth,*^ 
does  not  write  to  entertain,  but  with  no  less  an  object  than  "to 
endeavour  to  dispel  the  cloud  of  error  which  dulls  the  pubHc  eye  on 
all  regarding  India."  As  no  particular  popular  errors  are  specified, 
we  must  presume  that  where  the  author's  statements  differ  from  gene- 
rally accepted  facts,  the  pubUc  eye  has  been  at  fault.  We  note  a  few 
instances  in  which  this  difference  seems  apparent.  At  page  6,  it  is 
stated  that,  during  the  mutiny,  "  Some  classes  were  convulsed  with 
fear,  foremost  among  them  the  merchants  of  Calcuttuk"  On  the  con- 
trary, they  formed  themselves  into  a  corps  of  voltmteers,  and  patrolled 
the  streets  at  night.  At  page  29,  Colonel  Balfour  is  said  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  a  Mi^or  Mallison  as  chief  of  the  Military  Finance  Depart- 
ment. A  reference  to  the  Government  Gazette  of  the  period  would 
show  that  Colonel  Broome,  of  the  Boyal  Artillery,  took  Colonel 
Balfour's  place.    At  page  32,  we  are  told  that  Lord  Harris,  "  by  dis- 

8  ««The  Pennaiient  Settlement  Imperilled;  or,  Act  X  of  1859  in  its  Tme 
Coloiirs."  ByaLorerof  Jurtioe.  Caloatta:  Frinted at  the  *« Englishman"  Fran, 
2,  Hare-street     1865. 

*  *'The  Company  and  the  Crown."  By  the  Hon.  T.  J.  Hovell-Thurlow.  EdiD- 
bargh  and  London :  William  Blaokwood  and  Sons.    1866. 
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mantling  bis  own  Presidency  of  both  guns  and  men,  enabled  Lord 
Canning  and  Lord  Clyde  to  reconquer  Northern  India."  And  at 
page  35,  the  cool  sea  breeze  which,  nightly  blowing  over  Calcutta 
during  the  hottest  season,  alone  makes  the  place  habitable  to  Euro- 
peans, is  described  as  "  fatal"  and  "  deadly."  We  do  not  find  through- 
out the  work  that  Mr.  Hovell-Thurlow  corrects  the  public  on  any 
points  of  more  importance  than  such  as  these  which  we  nnd  at  its  com- 
mencement. If  he  lays  down  his  pen  with  the  idea  that  he  ha?  dispelled 
"  a  cloud  of  error,"  he  must  write  for  a  very  different  public  from  ours. 
Even  his  public,  we  think,  will  read  with  distrust  the  extravagant 
panegyric  with  which  every  civilian  high  in  office  is  belauded.  By 
name  is  brought  before  us  such  a  host  of  faultless  statesmen,  that  the 
abolition  of  Haileybury,  which  bred  them  all,  would  seem  little  less 
than  idiotcy.  For  the  rest,  such  subjects  as  the  Home,  Foreign, 
Political,  and  Military  Departments  are  treated  in  the  vaguest  and 
most  general  terms,  and  in  a  style  of  fatuous  complacency  most 
baffling  and  irritating  to  any  reader  in  search  of  real  information.  But 
if  all  the  departments  like  the  political  are  ''  surrounded  with  a  halo  of 
romance  and  genius,"  we  are  not  surprised  at  Mr.  Hoveli-Thurlow's 
inability  to  deal  with  them. 

M.  Henry  Bohan,*^  is  a  Breton  and  full  of  that  patriotism  of  the 
De  Boissy  school,  whose  peculiarity  consists  in  an  uncompromising 
hatred  of  the  English.  Though  he  appears  only  to  have  visited  the 
coasts,  he  tells  his  readers  that  throughout  India  the  French  are 
loved  and  the  English  hated ;  that  our  prestige  has  vanished  now  that 
the  key  to  India,  the  Suez  canal  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  is  about  to  be  com- 
pleted and  placed  in  the  hands  of  France.  Our  perfidious  seizure  of 
the  island  of  Perim  is  represented  as  being  an  attempt  to  command 
the  Bed  Sea,  as  we  formerly  did  the  ocean  route,  by  our  possession  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Bussia  is  the  foe  in  presence  of  whose  en- 
croachments Engbmd  is  for  ever  trembling  for  her  Eastern  possessions, 
and  with  good  reason,  for  a  little  Sebastopol  once  established  on  the 
Caspian,  and  "  nous  verrons  ce  que  deviendra  la  puissance  Anglaise 
dans  le  Bengale"  (p.  229).    At  the  same  time — 

"  Supposons  en  effet  que  le  vieil  orgueil  britannique,  fidMe  f^  ses  traditions 
jalouses  at  suranu^es,  oublie  un  jour  ce  qu'il  ne  devrait  jamais  oublier,  c'est4- 
dire  que  Texistence  actuelle  des  Anglais  au  Bengale  est  due  &  la  magnanimity 
de  la  France ;  qu'il  ^uffirait  pendant  une  r^volte  de  laisser  partir  cinquante 
sous-officiers  franpais  |>oar  dinger  cette  masse  indisciplin6e,  et  un  millier  cTen- 
fanUperdus  a[)te8  ^  lui  apprendre  a  se  servir  de  la  baionnette,  pour  amener 
N^na  Sahib  triomphant  au  souvemement  de  Calcutta  et  poor  ndre  da  fort 
William  la  prison  et  le  lieu  de  tortures  des  derniers  Anglais,  supposons  &c.  &c 
....  qu*advientrait-il  ?"— p.  232, 

M.  Bohan  knows  best  the  calibre  of  the  class  for  whom  he  writes,  and 
seasons  his  modest  previsions  accordingly  with  a  few  romantic  and  im- 

10  « Voyage  aux  Indes  Orientales,  ooap  d'oeil  sur  leur  importance  politique  et 
oommerciale,  recberches  sur  diff^rentes  originefl."  Par  Henri  JBohan,  juge  aa  tri- 
bunal civil  de  Boanne,  ancien  procureur  du  Roi  dans  PInde.  Avec  lUustratiODi. 
Paris :  Librairie  Chamerot  et  Lauwereyus,  Eue  du  Jardinet,  18.    1866. 
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probable  anecdotes,  and  a  very  glowing  description  of  the  Bayaderes 
or  nautch  girls  of  Pondicherry,  whose  lascivious  graces  naturally 
found  favour  with  such  a  fervid  patriot.  The  volume  is  illustrated 
with  feeble  lithographs  from  drawings  by  the  author. 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  edition  of  M*Culloch's  well-known  Geo- 
graphical Dictionary  Revised,^^  with  all  the  statistical  matter  brought 
up  to  the  latest  returns,  by  theauthor  of  the  "  Statesman's  Handbook," 
has  just  appeared.  In  all  the  places  to  which  we  have  referred,  we  find 
that  it  fully  comes  up  to  the  claims  it  makes.  This  was  to  have  been 
expected  at  Mr.  Martin's  hands.  These  scientific  dictionaries,  for 
which  the  house  that  published  them  has  been  so  long  famous,  are  as 
much  a  necessity  to  an  Englishman's  library  as  Murray's  Hand- 
books are  to  his  travelling  bag.  They  are  not  only  the  best  and  most 
complete  manuals  on  their  subjects,  but  are  got  up  with  a  care  in  paper, 
print,  and  binding,  which  makes  them  a  positive  satisfaction  both  to 
sight  and  touch. 

Mr.  Bullock's  description  of  his  ride  across  Mexico,^^  gives  a  very 
full  and  particular  account  of  all  the  personal  annoyances  to  which  a 
traveller  can  be  subjected  in  that  country  of  primitive  conveyances. 
He  makes  you  painfully  aware  that  you  travel  through  a  hot  and  un- 
wholesome low  country,  and  climb  up  a  gradual  ascent,  which 
travellers  in  general  describe  as  the  most  lovely  r^on  in  the  world, 
and  even  he  allows  to  be  beautiful,  till  you  come  to  the  Mexican 
table-land,  where  he  finds  nothing  but  barrenness  and  discomfort. 
But  if  he  is  not  easily  pleased,  Mr.  Bullock  is  as  little  likely  to  be 
discouraged  by  the  discomforts  he  paints  so  feelingly.  He  crossed  the 
entire  country  to  San  Bias,  and,  after  returning  to  Mexico,  lefb  it 
by  Tampico.  It  will  give  some  idea  of  the  care  with  which  he  has 
endeavoured  to  make  his  book  instructive,  that  when  describing  the 
process  of  Patio  amalgamation  at  Keal  del  Monte,  he  contents  himself 
with  saying,  '*  these  mud  mashes  consist  of  the  good  docile  ores  ground 
into  powder  and  mixed  with  water,  and  require  to  be  stirred  up  in  this 
strange  fashion  (by  driving  horses  about  in  them)  to  enable  them  to 
reap  the  full  benefit  of  atmospheric  action."  If  silver  ores  could  be  re- 
covered by  merely  mixing  them,  when  triturated,  with  water  only,  it 
would  be  a  fine  thing  for  the  Beal  del  Monte  shareholders.  The  reader 
will  look  in  vain  for  any  light  on  the  general  social  condition  of  the 
country,  for  any  attempt  at  a  judgment  on  the  prospects  of  the 
new  dynasty,  or  for  any  estimate  of  the  future  of  either  Indian  or 
Creole.  If  the  time  consumed  in  this  journey  and  in  its  description 
were  not  wasted,  as  much  can  hardly  be  said  for  that  spent  in  its 
perusal. 

Mr.  Hopkins  has  published  a  second  edition  of  his  "  Hawaii,^^  or 

11  "A  Dictionaiy,  Geographical,  StatiBtical,  and  Historical,  of  the  various 
Country  Places  and  Principal  Natural  Objects  in  the  World."  By  J.  B.  M'CuUoch. 
New  ^tion,  carefully  revised  by  J.  Mai^in,  Author  of  the  *'  Statesman's  Hand- 
book."   In  4  Tols.     London :  Longmans  and  Co.     1866. 

»  "Across  Mexico  in  1864-5.^  By  W.  H.  Bullock.  London:  MaomiUan 
and  Co.    1866. 

^*  "Hawaii.*'  By  Manley  Hopkins,  Hawuan  Consul-Creneral,  &c.  With  a 
Preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  2nd  Edition.  London:  Longmans  and  Co.    1866 
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the  Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.''     As  Consul- 
Greneral  for  the  little  kingdom  he  enjoys  peculiar  facilities  for  arriving 
at  a  correct  estimate  of  their  commercid  resources,  and  the  present 
edition  carries  out  all  kinds  of  statistical  reports  to  the  latest  attainable 
dates.     This,  together  with  a  carefully-compiled  account  of  the  first 
discoYery  of  the  group,  and  of  the  progress  made  in  its  intercourse  with 
Europe  and  America,  gives  a  certaon  value  to  the  volume.  It  also  con- 
tains the  first  attempt  at  a  continuous  history  of  the  native  dynasty 
which  has  for  some  time  occi:^i6d  the  throne.     Several  very  interest- 
ing reports  of  ascents  made  to  investigate  the  Crater  of  Kilanea,  the 
W^t  and  most  remarkable  in  the  world,  are  quoted  from  the  works 
of  the  explorers.   Mr.  Hopkins  lias  evidently  avoided  no  trouble  which 
would  render  his  book  as  complete  as  possible ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  style  in  which  he  has  written  it  is  so  overloaded  with  Ideo- 
logical platitudes  which  out-Tupperize  Tupper,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
so  full  of  an  unctuous  Court  Guide  politeness,  that  it  interferes  most 
disadvantageously  with  the  general  usefulness  of  his  kboors.     There 
is  perhaps  no  more  interesting  subject  of  study  than  that  presented  by 
such  a  community.    Nowhere  has  European  civilization  come  in  con- 
tact with  a  more  simple  race  of  savages,  and  nowhere  eke  can  its  imme- 
diate results  be  more  clearly  displayed.     It  requires  a  large  amomit  of 
philosophical  stoicism  to  reconcile  oneself  to  what  it  would  appear  is 
the  inevitable  consequence.  In  forty  years  the  population  has  decreased 
seventy-five  per  cent.  New  wants  ana  new  forms  of  disease  seem  to  be 
the  most  certain  gifts  at  our  disposal.    The  best  intentions  only  bring 
about  a  condition  of  things  fitly  represented  by  the  good  fortune  of  a 
diild's  pet  kitten,  which  is  too  much  fondled  to  have  any  chance  of 
growing  up  to  be  a  cat.    And  too  often  helpless  kittens,  like  the 
Sandwich  Islanders,  are  fondled  by  whole  families,  who  quarrel  over  them 
as  to  what  unwholesome  thing  is  most  likely  to  suit  European  notions 
of  their  needs.     Mr.  Hopkins'  panacea  is  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  his  whole  history  is  but  a  preparation  for  that  crowning 
influence  of  European  civilization.   Infinite  gossip  and  unctuous  adula- 
tion are  the  chief  features  of  the  theo1(^cal  parts  of  the  volume,  and 
where  the  theolo^cal  tone  is  dropped  for  a  philosophical  one,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  wUl  give  the  best  notion  of  its  quality : — 

"Theoretically  considered,  the  rights  of  men  living  in  society  are  hexa^|008. 
This  is  deducible  from  the  antecedent  proposition  that  the  right  of  each  mdi- 
vidua],  in  isolation,  extends  as  a  circle  round  the  person;  and  were  the  wills 
of  all  men  of  eqnal  intensity,  the  circles  would  be  of  equal  diameter.  By  the 
aravitating  force  of  society,  a  pressure  being  exerted  on  all  the  circles,  they 
become  converted  into  hexagons,  coterminous  and  again  theoretically,  impene- 
trable. Bat  in  practice,  stronger  wills  extend  larger  circles  and  harder  out- 
lines. Thus,  other  right-cells  are  crushed,  deform^  and  obliterated ;  and  the 
will  of  a  leviathan  anmhilates  the  operative  will  of  millions,  reducing  them  to 
nonentities,  or  mere  rudimentaiy  existences — ^nails,  and  screws,  aoui  unseen 
brides  in  the  social  pyramid.  It  is  rare  indeed  to  find  the  leviathan  voluntarily 
dennding  himself  of  his  monopoly.  It  \a  sometimes  wrung  from  him  by  know- 
ledge, which,  gradually  reanimatmg  the  dead  nails  and  screws,  and  restoring 
the  elasticitY  of  the  crashed  dissepiaienta,  restores  in  part  the  personality  ol 
the  moltituae,  and  dothes  them  in  part  with  some  defigurated  ri^^.*' 
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In  spite,  however,  of  snch  hindrances,  a  continnous  account  of  the 
condition  of  these  islands  is  not  elsewhere  to  he  had ;  and  those  who 
are  interested  in  their  productions  and  politics  must  put  up  with  Mr. 
Hopkins'  scientific  and  theological  vagari^. 

Herr  Julias  Frohel,  who  was  an  energetic  member  of  the  German 
parliament  at  Frankfort,  and  accompanied  the  unfortunate  Blum  to  ' 
Vienna,  has  for  many  years  been  a  refugee  in  the  United  States,  where 
he  has  in  various  parts  of  the  Union  either  edited  or  contributed  to  the 
numerous  journals  published  for  his  countrymen  in  America.  He  has 
just  published  a  collection  of  his  shorter  contributions^^  to  the  political 
questions  which  have  agitated  his  adopted  country  since  1852.  They 
do  not,  however,  come  down  beyond  the  date  of  Fremont's  candidature 
fo^  the  presidentship.  The  latter  half  of  the  volume  is  concerned  with 
questions  of  German  politics.  In  one  very  amusing  and  humorous 
letter  he  falls  foul  of  Arnold  Huge,  on  account  of  his  hrochwre  published 
in  1860,  on  *'  Italy,  Hungary,  and  the  German  People  at  the  Downfall 
of  Austria."  Buge's  programme  has  in  so  many  points  been  carried 
out  by  Prussia  under  the  leadership  of  Bismark,  that  the  laugh  is  now 
turned  against  his  clever  correspondent.  On  the  necessary  conditions 
of  German  policy  Herr  Frobel's  letter  of  the  same  date  would  have 
then  appeared  much  more  serious  and  statesmanlike,  and  may  now  be 
read  with  great  advantage,  in  spite  of  the  different  conditions  of  the 
time,  by  all  who  debate  with  themselves  whether  the  portentous 
changes  brought  about  in  Germany  are  to  result  in  Prussianizing  the 
whole  land,  or  whether  the  national  feelings  of  those  States  she  will 
absorb  or  attract  will  be  too  powerful  to  admit  of  any  other  solution 
than  the  opposite  one  of  Prussia  being  lost  in  a  new  and  great 
Germany. 

The  period  of  commercial  distress  from  which  we  are  now  recovering 
has  produced  the  usual  crop  of  currency  pamphlets  and  banking 
l^eones.  The  war  of  definitions,  under  which  form  this  controversy 
is  usnaDy  carried  on,  abounds  in  specifications  which  exhibit  every 
form  of  ingeniously  begging  the  question  at  issue.  One  term  only, 
not  a  very  conmiercial  one  we  admit,  is  rarely  subjected  to  this  sort  of 
manipulation,  and  it  really  deserves  its  turn,  for  could  the  majority  of 
these  gentlemen  show  us  that  ^  ready  money  "  means,  in  fact,  money 
in  some  one  else's  pocket,  they  would  then  have  completed  the 
proper  circle  of  new  fmancial  definitions.  Mr.  Joplin^^  shows  us  the 
wonderful  efficiency  of  bankers'  balances,  which  he  maintains  are  cur- 
rency, and  consequently  money.  That  they  are  a  medium  of  exchange 
seems  to  him  to  be  conclusive,  without  farther  reference  to  the  fact 
idiat  they  are  ako  a  form  of  credit,  which  mi^  difiBor  to  any  extent 
from  money. 

Another  essay,  by  Cosmopolite,^^  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  advocacy 

1^  *<Kleiii6  politische  Schriften."  Yon  Julius  FrdbeL  Stuttgart:  J. G.  Cotta. 
London  :  Willlama  and  Norgate.     1866. 

"  "  A  Letter  on  Fluctuations  in  the  Money  Maiket."  By  W.  Joplin.  liondon : 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.     1866. 

^  **The  Bank  of  England,  the  Bank  Acts,  and  the  Ourrenoy."  ^  Cosmo- 
polite.   London :  W.  Blackwood.    1866. 
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of  the  policy  of  issuing  one  pound  notes,  and  securing  them  by  the 
pledge  of  Government  Securities.  This  panacea,  which  was  supported 
by  every  available  argument  by  the  late  Mr.  Wilson,  would  at  best  be 
but  a  palliative,  as  the  precious  metals  once  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion by  the  substitution  of  notes  for  the  existing  sovereigns,  would 
exactly  measure  the  sole  and  only  gain  which  would  result  from  the 
operation.  Mr.  Wilson,  it  is  true,  never  proposed  to  support  such  a 
circulation  by  the  deposit  of  Government  Securities,  which  seems  to 
us  a  curious  plan  of  eating  your  cake  and  having  it.  This  pamphlet 
contains  diagrams  showing  the  position  of  the  bank  account  in  every 
item,  after  the  manner  which  is  popular  in  colonial  price  lists,  but 
which  we  do  not  think  peculiarly  convenient  for  the  purposes  they 
are  intended  to  serve.  An  abstract  and  epitome  of  the  various 
Acts  of  Parliament  referring  to  the  Bank  of  England  is  given  in  an 
appendix. 

A  more  handy  and  iiseful  set  of  tables,  by  Mr.  Willich,^^  showing 
the  changes  in  the  rate  of  discount,  the  stock  of  bullion,  bank 
notes  in  reserve,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  with  the  price  of 
consols  in  parallel  columns,  and  actual  figures,  from  July  1844  to  May 
1866,  is,  in  our  opinion,  much  more  useful  and  accessible.  A  compa- 
rison of  the  rates  at  the  Bank  of  France  is  also  given  for  the  same 
period. 

Another  pamphlet,  by  Mr.  Roy,i®  consists  of  two  letters  to  the  Com- 
mission of  Enquiry  on  the  Bank  of  France,  forwarding  some  former 
works  of  the  author,  which,  as  we  have  not  seen,  we  cannot,  from  the 
allusive  style  in  which  the  letters  are  written,  make  anything  of  his 
plan  for  insuring  an  uniformly  low  rate  of  interest.  In  some  shape  or 
other  all  these,  as  well  as  so  many  other  pamphlets,  confuse  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  the  notions  of  credit  and  capital,  and  may  be  sum- 
marized as  agitations  against  the  hard  necessity  which  weighs  upon  the 
mercantile  classes  of  r^y  and  substantially  meeting  their  commercial 
liabilities.  This  agitation  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  which  was 
got  up  by  or  for  the  working  classes  in  1848.  In  the  one  case  the 
droit  du  credit  is  as  much  assumed  to  be  an  inalienable  right  as  the 
droit  du  travail  was  in  the  other.  The  abuse  of  credit  and  pap^ 
money  exposes  the  first  class  to  the  same  risks  and  dangers  that 
recourse  to  a  potato  diet  brings  upon  the  second.  If  for  the  sake  of 
immediate  enjoyment  the  Irish  peasant  is  content  to  populate  down  to 
a  diet  so  precarious,  the  free  banking  commercialist  is  equally  willing, 
in  the  hope  of  immediate  wealth,  to  speculate  up  to  a  limit  as 
dangerous,  and  as  much  exposed  to  every  vicissitude  of  the  seasons. 
But  he  ought  to  be  precluded  bv  his  supposed  education  from  appeal- 
ing to  a  sense  of  justice  in  the  hope  of  mystifying  it,  and  be  reduced 
like  the  equally  improvident  class  on  which  he  can,  when  occasion  calls 
for  it,  be  eloquent  enough,  to  simple  gratitude  for  any  relaxation  of 

^  "  Bank  of  England  Charter  Act,  Besults,  &o.''    By  C.  M.  Willich.    London : 
Longmans  and  Co.     1866. 
^  '*  The  SuBpension  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act*'    By  H.  Boy.    London :  J.  C. 
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principles  that  would  be  capitally  punitive.  The  suspension  of  the 
Bank  Act,  and  a  ten  per  cent,  discount,  is  not  more  savoury  than  a 
dish  of  stirabout,  which  saved  many  from  starvation  for  the  moment, 
and  considerably  lessened  the  cultivation  of  the  potato. 


SCIENCE. 

A  LITTLE  Manual  of  Electricity,^  by  Dr.  Ferguson,  just  pub- 
lished in  "  Chambers's  Educational  Course,'*  gives  a  good  account 
of  the  general  principles  of  electricity,  galvanism,  and  magnetism, 
and  also  of  the  practical  applications  wliich  have  been  made  of  these 
forms  of  force.  The  explanations  are  exceedingly  clear,  and  the  author 
has  added  greatly  to  the  value  of  his  work  by  adding  to  each  section  a 
chronological  history  of  the  discoveries  made  in  the  department 
treated  of. 

One  of  the  applications  of  electricity,  namely,  the  electric  tel^^ph, 
is  described  by  if.  de  Parville  in  the  first  series  of  his  "  Modem  Dis- 
coveries and  Inventions."  2  This  little  work,  which  is  writtai  in  a 
lucid  and  elegant  style  and  beautifully  illustrated,  contains,  besides  an 
elaborate  section  on  the  electric  telegraph,  a  historical  and  descriptive 
treatise  on  the  steam  engme,  and  its  application  to  the  purpose  of 
locomotion  in  steam-boats  and  on  railways,  and  a  similar  account  of 
the  invention  and  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  gun-cotton,  and  fire- 
works. 

Practical  engineers  and  mechanics  will  be  very  grateful  to  Professor 
Eankine  for  the  valuable  series  of  "  Eules  and  Tables"*  which  he  has 
just  published.  The  tables,  which  constitute  the  first  part  of  the 
work,  furnish  a  ready  means  of  calculating  a  host  of  problems  in  which 
squares,  cubes,  square  and  cube-roots,  logarithms,  the  areas  of  various 
figures,  and  similar  intractable  quantities,  form  ingredients ;  and  the 
"  rules"  explain  the  uses  of  the  tables,  show  how  in  many  cases  they 
may  be  applied  to  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
work  relate  to  all  the  more  important  questions  with  which  engineers 
have  to  deal.  The  little  volume  also  includes  tables  of  comparison  of 
British  and  foreign  weights  and  measures. 

We  have  to  record  the  appearance  of  a  second  German  edition  of 
Professor  Harting's  admirable  work  "  On  the  Microscope,"*  the  first 

^  "  Electricity.*  By  B.  M.  Fergnaon,  Ph.D.  Edmbmgh  and  Londoo: 
Chamben.    1866. 

*  *'  D^uvertes  et  Inventions  Modernes."  Par  Henri  de  Parville.  Premie 
S^rie.    Paris  :  F.  Savy.     1866. 

'  "  Useful  Rules  and  Tables  relating  to  Mensuration,  Engineering,  Structures, 
and  Machines."  By  W.  J.  Macquom  Bankine.  London :  0.  Griffin  and  Ca 
1866. 

^  ''  Das  Mikroskop :  Tbeorie,  Gebranch,  Geschichte  und  gegenwilr%er 
Zustand  desselbeu."  Yon  P.  Harting.  Deutsche  Originalaumb^Tom  YerfiuMer 
reyidirt  und  vervoUstandigt,  herausgegeben  von  "Dr.  F.  W.  Theile.  3  Tols. 
Brunswick:  Yieweg.    1866. 
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two  Tolames  of  which  are  now  before  ns.  The  value  of  this  bode  is 
too  generally  recognised  to  need  any  recommendation  at  our  hands. 
The  first  volume  contains  an  account  of  the  structure  of  the  microscope 
and  its  appliances,  with  an  explanation  of  the  theoretical  laws  of  its 
construction ;  the  second  volume  is  devoted  to  the  mode  of  working 
¥nth  this  important  instrument  of  research,  and  of  preserving  micro- 
scopical preparations.  The  former  is  enriched  with  a  description  of 
the  various  plans  which  have  been  devised  of  late  for  giving  the 
microscopic  observer  the  benefit  of  binocular  vision.  The  history  of 
these  efforts,  as  of  the  progress  of  the  microscope  in  general,  will  form 
the  subject  of  the  author's  third  volume. 

In  April  last  we  noticed  aG^rman  work  on  Gnndelwald  and  its  gladers, 
and  now  we  have  before  us  a  fine  quarto  volume  on  the  mountains  of  the 
Bernese  Oberland,^  on  the  borders  of  which  Gnndelwald  lies.  This  in- 
cludes descriptions  of  ascents  of  some  of  the  most  noted  peaks  of  the  Alps, 
such  as  the  Finsteraarhom,  the  Yiescherhom,  and  the  Jungfrau,  with 
the  fine  glaciers  which  cover  their  upper  slopes.  The  proceedings  of 
the  party  are  detailed  in  an  agreeable  manner,  free  from  that  slsmgy 
style  which  disfigures  so  many  records  of  Alpine,  as  of  sporting  adven- 
ture ;  and  the  author  gives  some  valuable  directions,  by  the  observance 
of  which,  as  he  says,  the  ice-world  may  be  reached  and  its  glories 
enjoyed  by  many  who  generally  regard  even  the  lower  extremity  of  a 
glacier  almost  inaccessible.  The  object  of  the  party,  which  included 
two  ladies  among  its  members,  was  to  take  photographs  of  various 
glacier-scenes,  a  work,  it  would  appear,  of  no  small  difficulty,  but  which, 
in  most  cases,  has  been  very  successfidly  performed,  many  of  the  views 
illustrating  the  volume  being  exceedingly  beautiful,  although  lacking 
grandeur. 

In  his  "  Geschichte  der  Erde,"  Friedrich  Mohr®  aims  at  giving  the 
principles  of  Geology  from  a  new  point  of  view,  namely,  that  of  pure 
chemistry  and  physics.  The  letters  employed  in  writing  the  history 
of  the  earth  are  the  elements  of  which  minerals  are  composed ;  the 
words  are  the  minerals  themselves ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  geology 
to  make  us  understand  the  language  thus  constituted.  The  author  is 
an  uncompromising  Keptunist,  and  handles  the  adherents  of  Hutonistic 
views  rather  roughly  in  many  passages.  He  finds  evidence  of  the 
aqueous  origin  of  the  crystalline  minerals  in  their  contained  water, 
which,  he  states,  is  enclosed  in  minute  cavities  of  the  mineral,  and  not 
chemically  combined  with  its  substance ;  metamorphism  is  said  to  be 
due  to  infiltration ;  basalt  is  also  an  aqueous  rook,  and  the  columnar 
form  assumed  by  it  is  the  effect  of  a  diminution  of  volume,  caused  by 
the  ocmvenion  of  its  spatheisenstein  into  magnetic  iron.  The  internal 
heat  of  the  earth  is  ascribed  to  physical  causes  of  constant  operation, 
and  not  to  the  presence  of  a  hot  mass — an  idea  which  the  aothor  treats 
with  ridicule.    Lastly,  and  periii^s  this  view  may  comfort  acme  who 

^  ''The  OberUtnd  and  its  QlAoiera,  Explored  and  Illustrated  with  loe-aze  and 
Oamenu"  By  H.  B.  George,  M.A.,  F.B.G.S.  With  28  Photogiaphie  Bliistra- 
tioDB  brr  Scnest  Edwards,  BJL    London :  A.  W.  Bennett     1866. 

*  '*  Geschichte  der  Srde :  Eine  Gfreologie  aof  neoorGrundlage."  Von  Enadnoh 
Mohr.     Bonn:  M.  Cohen  und  Sohn.     1866. 
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are  lameating  over  the  probable  ezhaostion  of  existing  ooal-fields,  the 
formation  of  coal  is  said  not  to  be  peculiar  to  any  period  of  the  earth's 
history,  bat  to  be  in  constant  progress,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  coal- 
beds  is  described  as  prodaced  from  gigantic  seaweeds,  the  yascalar 
plants  whose  remains  are  ondoabtedly  found  therein  being  only  acci- 
dentally introduced.  Geobgists  wUl  nndoabtedly  dissent,  and  in 
many  cases  perhaps  with  reason,  from  many  of  M.  Mohr's  views,  but 
they  will  also  find  in  his  pages  a  great  number  of  facts  placed  in  a  new 
point  of  view,  which  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  beneficial.  The 
IXK^  is  an  eminently  suggestive  one. 

ProieoBor  Hanghton's  **  Manual  of  Gkology,"^  of  which  the  second 
edition  is  before  us,  takes  a  different  view  of  matters.  The  author 
accepts  the  doctrine  of  the  central  heat,  and  of  course  assumes  that 
this  has  had  an  influence  upon  the  geological  history  of  our  planet, 
which  is  denied  by  Mohr ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  does  justice  to 
the  Neptimistic  theory,  and  admits  the  occurrence  of  granites  of 
aqueous  origin.  The  greater  part  of  his  manual  is,  however,  devoted 
to  the  Palffiontolofftcal  aspect  of  geology,  which  is  well  treated  by 
him.  Professor  Hiaughton  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  Darwinian 
theory,  and,  as  stated  by  some  of  the  reviewers  of  his  first  edition, 
takes  the  orthodox  vieiw  of  the  operations  of  the  Creator.  He  seems, 
however,  fromhis  pre£EU)e,  to  object  to  the  charge  of  Anthropomorphism, 
which  has  been  brought  against  him,  and  says  that  he  prefers  an 
Anthropomorphic  to  what  he  calls  a  ^' Pithecomorphic"  view  of 
nature,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  man,  and  not  an  ape.  Never- 
theless, when  we  find  the  professor  objecting  to  the  assumption  of  an 
^infinite"  lapse  of  time  for  geological  operations,  and  then  telling  us, 
in  an  appendix,  that  this,  a^er  aU^  is  only  his  fun,  and  that  he  admits 
the  only  thing  that  sane  geologists  ever  contended  for — ^namely,  a 
period  which,  being  beyond  our  comprehension,  is  practically  infinite — 
there  does  seem  to  be  a  strong  twang  of  the  original  monkey  in  such 
a  proceeding.  And  his  method  of  giving  Gteek  explanations  of  the 
derivations  of  scientific,  if  it  be  not,  as  we  should  hope  it  is,  a  piece  of 
Cercopithecoid  pleasantry,  is  certainly  a  pedantic  affectation.  It  must 
be  observed,  moreover,  tluit  Professor  Haughton  does  not  seem  very 
dearly  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis. 

Dr.  Bemhard  von  Ckytta  has  attempted,  in  his  '*Geol<^te  der 
Gegenwart,"^  to  sketch  the  present  condition  of  geological  science. 
Unlike  his  countryman,  M.  Mohr,  he  is  contented  with  the  old  geolo- 
gical views,  and  accepts  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  earth  as 
we  see  it,  by  the  gradual  cooling  of  a  hot  fluid  mass.  In  this  respect 
he  agrees  with  Professor  Haughton,  but  he  differs  from  that  gen- 
tleman in  being  a  firm  bdiever  in  the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  which  he 
regards  as  having  already  arrived  at  the  rank  of  a  theory.  Professor 
Cotta's  work  furnishes  an  interesting  and  exceedingly  readable  sum- 


7  "Maoual  of  Geology."  By  Ifae  Bev.  Bamael  Haogfafton,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 
Second  Edition.    London:  Loogmftus.    1866.  ^      ,     , 

«  «Dio  Goologie  der  G^enmurt^"  dacgesfcellt  und  holenchtet  von  Bernlwrd 
▼on  CJotta.    Leipzig:  J.  J.  Weber.    1866. 
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xnary  of  tke  generally  received  opinioDs  upon  geological  matters,  and 
even  enters  upon  subjects  which,  notwithstanding  their  evident 
conneuon  with  geology,  are  not  commonly  discussed  in  treatises  on 
that  science — such  as  the  Pile-dwellings  of  Switierland,  and  other 
cotmtries,  and  our  knowledge  of  pre-histaric  man,  and  the  relations 
of  geology  with  astronomy,  poetry,  and  philosophv.  It  also  contains 
a  good  account  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of 
ice  and  glaciers. 

A  small  volume,  forming  part  of  a  series  published  by  Mr. 
Hardwicke,  gives  a  good  popular  account  of  those  tolerably  well- 
known  animab  the  British  land  and  fresh-water  molluscse.'  Mr. 
Balph  Tate  is  the  author  of  this  little  work,  which  besides  the  lighter 
notes  on  habits  which  are  supposed  to  tickle  the  mental  palate  of 
the  general  public,  and  a  short  account  of  the  general  structure  of 
molluscs,  contains  tolerable  descriptions  of  all  the  species,  which,  with 
the  help  of  the  coloured  plates,  ought  to  enable  the  tyro  to  make  out 
the  names  of  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  species  he  may  meet  with. 
In  the  larger  genera,  Mr.  Tate  has  assisted  his  prospective  students 
by  tabulating  the  characters  of  the  species. 

Dr.  ±\  Monin's  "  Physiologie  de  TAbeille"^®  ought  rather  to  be  de- 
nominated a  Bee-keeper's  guide,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  fianciful 
chapter  on  the  psychologic  manifestations  of  the  bee,  and  a  not  very 
complete  account  of  its  natural  history,  the  little  volume  consists  only 
of  practical  instructions.  The  physiological  knowledge  of  the  author 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  does  not  mention  Siebold's  demonstration 
of  the  mode  of  production  of  drones ;  indeed,  Siebold's  book  appears 
to  be  unknown  to  him,  as  he  does  not  even  mention  it  in  his  *'  Biblio- 
theque  de  I'Apiculteur." 

Professor  Keller,  of  Zurich,  the  original  discoverer  of  those  remark- 
able lake-dwellings'^ which  seem  to  have  formed  the  favourite  residence 
of  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Europe,  has  continued  his  investigations 
of  the  remains  concealed  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  and 
communicated  from  time  to  time  reports  on  the  results  arrived  at  to 
the  Antiquarian  Association  of  Zurich.  These  reports,  six  in  number, 
extending  over  a  period  of  about  eleven  years,  have  now  been  trans- 
lated and  worked  up  into  a  connected  form  by  Mr.  Lee.^^  The  general 
results  of  these  investigations  revealing  the  existence  of  a  people  dwell- 
inff  upon  platforms  supported  upon  piles  driven  into  the  lx>ttom  of  the 
lakes,  must  be  perfectly  familiar  to  every  one,  but  this  volume  is  valu- 
able as  giving  the  opinions  of  one  who  is  certainly  entitled  to  speak 
with   some   authority  on  this  subject,'  and  also   as  containing  an 

*  '*  A  Plain  and  Easy  Aoooant  of  the  Land  and  Fresh-water  MoUosks  of  Great 
Britain."  With  Woodoata  and  11  Platea.  By  Balph  Tate^  F.G.a,  Ac 
London:  Hardwicke.    1866. 

10  **  Physiologie  de  I'AbeiUe^  snivie  del* Art  de  soigner  et  d* Exploiter  les  AbeiHei^ 
d'apr^  line  M^thode  simple,  &dle^  ei  applicahle  k  tontes  sortes  de  Baches.** 
Par  le  Dr.  F.  Monin.    Paris :  Bailli^re.    1866. 

.  u  «« The  Lake  Dwellings  of  Switaerland  and  other  Parts  of  Europe."  By  Dr. 
Fodinand  KeUer.  Translated  and  arranged  by  John  Edward  Lee,  F.S.A.,  F.Q.S. 
Jjondon:  Longmans.     1866. 
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enormoQS  mass  of  detailed  facts,  as  to  the  natnre  of  the  remains  foand. 
Its  importance  is  materiallj  enhanced  bj  the  great  quantity  of  plates, 
nearly  100,  with  which  it  is  illustrated ;  these  contain  plans,  sections, 
and  sketches  of  some  of  the  localities  of  the  pile-dwellings,  and  figures 
of  an  immense  number  of  weapons,  tools,  pottery,  and  utensils  of  all 
kinds  which  have  been  exhumed  from  the  mud  where  they  have  lain 
for  ages.  Professor  Keller  does  not,  however,  appear  to  attribute  to 
these  objects  so  high  an  antiquity  as  has  sometimes  been  claimed  for 
them;  he  regards  them  all  as  of  Celtic  origin,  and  as  indicating 
in  their  advance  from  the  use  of  stone  to  that  of  bronze  and  iron,  the 
gradual  progress  in  ciyilization  of  the  same  people.  The  resembknce 
of  many  of  the  objects  represented  in  the  plates  to  those  found  in  un- 
doubted Celtic  tumuli  is  very  dose,  and  tiiis  applies  more  or  less  to 
the  whole  series  of  remains.  It  has  been  suggested,  especially  by 
I>iser,  that  these  lake-dwe  llings  were  used  only  as  temporary  habita- 
tions by  their  builders,  or  as  magazines  and  gathering  places.  This 
Tiew,  however,  is  negatived  in  Professor  Keller's  opinion,  by  the  evi- 
dence of  dom^c  occupation  furnished  by  the  objects  imbedded  in  the 
mud  among  the  piles,  by  the  presence  of  remains  of  plants,  which,  as 
pointed  out  by  Heer,  indicate  that  these  dwellings  were  used  through- 
out the  year,  and  further,  total  absence  of  any  indications  of  settle- 
ments on  the  shores  of  the  lakes  during  the  period  when  the  pile- 
dwellings  were  in  use.  It  is  indeed  almost  imposnble  to  doubt  that 
the  sketch  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the  lake-dwellers  given  by  the  author 
(pp.  289 — 307)  is  pretty  neariy  the  truth-^such  masses  of  articles  of 
human  worknuinship  could  hardly  have  been  accumulated  in  the 
manner  described,  except  by  the  continuous  residence  of  people  upon 
the  platforms  to  support  which  these  piles  were  driven  into  the  lake- 
bottom.  The  prevalence  of  this  mode  of  life  is  very  remarkable— the 
author  gives  a  Ust  of  the  localities  in  which  lake-dwellings  have  been 
found  in  Switzerland  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  which  extends 
over  twenty-four  pages,  and  this  indndes  no  notice  of  the  examples 
discovered  m  Uie  Ckmithian  and  other  lakes  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
and  in  Northern  Italy.  The  Crannoges  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  are 
also  traces  of  the  same  habits  of  life,  which  would  therefore  appear  to 
have  been  adopted  by  all  the  early  Celtic  inhabitants  of  lake  ^stricts. 

Some  time  unce  Valentin,  the  laudable  aim  of  whose  scientific  labours 
has  ever  been  to  raise  medicine  to  a  position  nearer  to  that  of  an  exact 
science,  published  in  two  volumes  a  ^  Physiological  Pathology  of  the 
Nerves.  It  was  a  work  which,  though  bv  &e  nature  of  the  case 
wanting  in  exactness  and  completeness  of  information,  contained  a 
vast  amount  of  valuable  soientifio  material  not  to  be  had  in  an  avail- 
able form  elsewhere,  and  suggested  new  points  of  view  of  great  present 
interest  and  of  more  firuitful  pionuse.  We  have  now  from  the  same 
author  the  first  vdume  of  a  similar  work  on  '*  The  Physiological 
Pathology  of  the  Blood.**  ^^    In  a  preliminary  section  marked  by  the 

---  ■ 

tt  **  Veitraoh  eiiMr  FhjsiologisolMn  Fi^ttiologie  dfls  Henens  und  der  BlutgefSsse.** 
Y<m  G.  Yslantin.    Leipag.    1866. 
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display  of  great  and  varied  learning,  he  treaU  at  considerable  length 
of  the  general  principles  of  hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics,  and  then 
proceeds  to  a  full  discussion  of  the  hdbi  known  and  the  views  pro- 
pounded concerning  the  physical  qaaUties  and  chemical  compoeitioii- 
of  the  blood,  the  actimi  of  the  heart  and  the  vessels  ministering  to 
the  circulation.  We  cannot  he^  thinking  the  prriiminary  section  an 
excellent  £sature  in  the  book.  Day  by  day  does  it  become  more  evi- 
dently necessary  that  whoever  aspires  to  be  a  thorough  physiologist 
must  have  a  j<ood  knowledge  of  mechanical  as  well  as  chonical  scienoe. 
It  can  hardly  admit  of  doubt  that  some  physiological  theories  would 
never  have  seen  the  light  of  day  if  their  authors  had  only  been  equipped 
with  this  requisite  preiiminBry  knowledge.  And  without  going  so  hr 
as  to  hold  physiology  to  be  notiiing  more  than  applied  physics  and 
applied  chemistry,  we  may  believe  that  just  conceptions  of  the  physical 
conditions  of  vitol  action  would  not  faU.  to  render  the  phenomena  of 
life  less  obscure  and  mysterious.  In  this,  as  in  his  former  works, 
Y^entin  has  contributed  to  this  end,  by  steadily  keeping  before  the 
mind  the  weighty  &ct  that  the  vital  phenomena  which  we  do  observe 
are  the  gross  results,  or  the  sums,  of  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely 
little  and  varioua  operationB  which  Nature  works  at  in  her  secret 
chambers  with  microscopic  tools.  The  sensible  results  of  these  inaen- 
sible  actions  were  all  that  physiolog^ists  knew  anything  about  till  quite 
recently ;  while  pai^ologists  were  unable  to  recognise  disease  until 
the  sums  of  the  insensible  openttions  had  become  so  gross  and  palpable 
as  to  strike  the  unaided  seneea.  Now,  however,  all  this  is  chai^^ ; 
and  the  physiologscal  inveetigaifaor  seta  himself  to  work  with  elaborate 
appliimoes  and  ingenious  instruments  to  wrest  from  Nature  the  secret 
of  her  inmoat  oprntiona,  and  to  measure  tiiem  with  a  numerical  exact- 
ness. In  this  regard,  as  in  other  regards,  ihe  vohnne  now  published 
contains  mudi  valuable  information  ooUected  fi*om  aU  quarters,  and 
gives  a  full  aoeount  and  a  fair  eatimafte  of  the  different  theoriea  that 
are  in  favour  fbr  the  purpose  of  embradng  ^enomena  not  yet  satis- 
factorily explaioed.  Notiimg  of  inqK)itanee  wiU  be  found  omitted, 
while  profitaUe  tiaought  will  be  suggested  by  the  new  points  of  view 
from  which  fMniliar  facts  are  sometimes  r^ifoded. 

Asked  ofbea  by  students  ia  the  course  of  clinical  instruetion  given 
to  them, ''  What  was  the  best  English  book  to  read  on  skin  diseases  ?" 
Dr.  HilHer  found  himsdf  unable  to  give  a  satisftKtory  answer,  and  so 
determined  to  write  a  book  which  he  oonld  recommend.^  Thia  manner 
o£  introducing  himself  is  not  well  calculated  to  produce  a  ikvouraUe 
impression,  and  is  likdy  to  be  misconstrued :  it  would  be  natural  to 
suppose  &om  it  eithar  tiiat  Dr.  Hiilier  was  abovt  to  give  to  the  wotH 
a  profound  and  exhaustivo  treatiae  on  skin  diseases  i^och  would  be  t^ 
pidpable  justification  of  his  seeming  depreciateon  of  existing  books  on 
the  subject,  or  that  he  was  afflicted  with  an  overweening  self-esteem, 
and  thou^  little  of  other  writers  because  he  l^iought  so  highly  of 
himself.  Neither  of  these  snppositioBS  would  be  comet :  ^e  bookis 
what  it  profossea  to  bo    a  practical  handbodc,  and  is  well  adapted  for 


^  « Handbook  of  Skin  Diseases  for  Stadents  and  PtaotUMoen.*'    Bv 
HilUer,  M.D.    London :  Walton  and  Maberiy.     1865. 
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the  use  of  students ;  and  the  information  which  it  gives  is  of  a  solid 
scientific  character  such  as  makes  it  contrast  favourahly  with  some  of 
the  recent  works  on  skin  diseases  that  have  heen  puhlished  in  tiiis 
country.  For  its  own  plain  positive  merits  the  hook  may  he  safely 
recommended,  and  at  a  time  when  each  author  who  writes  ahout  affec- 
tions of  the  skin  seems  to  think  it  necessary  to  his  credit  to  propound 
some  theory  of  his  own,  or  to  make  some  original  discovery,  it  is  no 
small  additional  recommendation  to  a  manual  that  it  should  be  free 
from  vague  theories,  and  that  its  facts  should  be  reliable. 

A  second  edition  of  Mr.  Wharton  Jones's  popular  medical  half- 
crown  book  on  "Defects  of  Sight"  must  be  held  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  some  demand  for  it.^*  We  are  at  a  loss,  however,  to 
think  to  whom  such  a  book  can  be  useful.  It  imparts  a  kind  of 
information  which  on  reflection  one  perceives  to  be  only  the  sem- 
blance of  information,  giving  a  promise  to  the  eye,  but  breaking  it  to 
the  understanding.  The  principal  feature  in  the  book  is  certainly  the 
index,  which  fills  as  many  as  twelve  pages — not  to  speak  of  a  table 
of  contents,  which  fills  six  more — and  from  its  elaborate  character 
excites  wonder  how  so  many  things  can  be  contained  in  so  small  a 
book.  On  putting  the  index  to  the  test,  however,  by  a  reference  to 
the  text,  the  wonder  quickly  disi^pears,  and  it  is  seen  how  the  feat  is 
accomplished.  For  example,  one  line  in  the  index  runs  thus: — 
"Ophthalmoscope,  use  of,  p.  88;'*  when  on  reference  to  the  page 
mentioned  all  that  we  find  is,  "  For  this  purpose  exploration  of  the 
interior  of  the  eye  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope  is  necessary." 
Such  a  work  is  hardly  worthy  the  position  of  a  Professor  of  Ophthalmic 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  we  know  not  to  whom  it  can  be  properly 
recommended. 

Several  points  of  considerable  practical  importance  in  reference  to 
the  ventilation,  diet,  and  health  of  emigrants  will  be  found  treated  of 
in  Br.  Pearse's  little  volume.***  The  author  makes  some  sensible 
remarks  on  the  different  natural  tendencies  to  disease  and  death  mani- 
fested by  those  who  make  up  the  class  of  emigrants,  and  throughout 
his  book  writes  as  one  that  hath  had  experience,  and  has  not  failed  to 
profit  by  it.  A  passion  for  grand  generalizations  concerning  disease, 
and  the  desire  to  impress  them  upon  the  reader  as  he  is  impressed 
with  them  himself,  lead  to  some  rather  vague  writing,  and  to  not  un- 
frequent  repetition ;  but,  on  the  whole,  these  "  Notes"  will  be  found 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  those  who  have  to  do  with  emigrants. 

Some  of  the  writings  and  official  reports  of  one  who  certainly  well 
earned  the  right  to  be  called  the  "father  of  sanitary  reform," 
Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  have  been  opportunely  edited  by  Mr.  Baker.^' 

u  "D«£B0te  of  Sight  and  Hearing:  their  Nature,  CtMam,  Pmvention,  and 
General  Management."  By  T.  Wharton  Jones,  P.B.S.,  &c.  Churchill  and  Sons. 
1866. 

^  ^  Notes  on  Heal&  in  Calcutta  and  Britudi  Emigrant  Ships  ;  indnding  Yen- 
tiktion,  Diet,  and  Disease."    By  W.  H.  Pearae,  M.D.   CtmrohiU  and  Sons.  1866. 

19  **  The  Common  Nature  of  Epidemics,  and  their  Relation  to  Climate  and 
Grrilization.  Also  Bemarks  on  Contagion  and  Quarantine."  From  Writings  and 
Official  Reports  of  Southwood  Smith,  M.D.  Edited  by  T.  Baker,  Esq.  Tr&bnw 
and  Co.    1866. 
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**  The  human  family,'*  says  Dr.  Smith,  '^  have  bow  lived  together  in 
communities  more  than  six  thousand  years,  yet  they  have  not  learnt 
to  make  their  habitations  clean.  At  last  we  are  beginning  to  learn  the 
lesson.  When  we  shall  have  mastered  it,  we  shall  have  conquered 
epidemics."  And  he  proceeds  to  point  out  in  a  clear,  eloquent,  and 
philosophic  manner  our  duties  and  our  hopes  in  this  respect. 

^  We  must  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  people.  Until  this  is  done, 
no  eifilizing  influence  can  tonch  tbem.  The  schoolmaster  will  labour  in  vain ; 
the  minister  of  religion  will  labour  in  vain ;  neither  can  make  any  progress  in 
the  fulfilment  of  their  mission  in  a  den  of  filth.  Moral  parity  is  mcompatible 
with  bodily  impurity.  Moral  degradation  is  indissolubly  united  with  pnysical 
squalor.  The  depression  and  discomfort  of  the  hovel  produce  and  foster  ob- 
tuseness  of  mind,  hardness  of  heart,  selfish  and  sensual  indulgence,  violence 
and  crime.  It  b  the  home  that  makes  the  man ;  it  is  the  home  that  educates 
the  family.  It  is  the  distinction  and  the  curse  of  barbarism  that  it  is  without  a 
home ;  it  is  the  distinction  and  the  blessing  of  civilisation  that  it  prepares  a 
home  in  which  Christianity  may  abide,  and  guide,  and  govern." 

Dr.  Southwood  Smith  had  strong  convictions,  which  he  expressed 
in  strong  language,  of  the  utter  inutility  of  quarantine  ;  he  held  that  it 
was  not  only  useless,  but  positively  pernicious,  and  that  the  only 
means  of  preventing  the  ongin  and  spread  of  epidemic  disease  was 
the  adoption  of  sanitary  measures.  Bight  or  wrong  in  this  respect 
his  arguments  are  worthy  of  the  best  attention ;  and  no  one  can  read 
what  he  has  written  on  this  and  other  questions  of  sanitary  science 
without  being  interested,  instructed,  mtified,  and  improved. 

Dr.  Eeich  appears  to  be  a  proline  writer,  and  to  select  subjects 
which  allow  him  to  gratify  easily  his  passion  for  production.^^  His 
last  woi^  is  chiefly  made  up  of  quotations  from  ancient  and  modem 
authors  in  condemnation  of  immoralities  and  excesses  of  all  kinds. 
Throughout  his  book,  however,  he  endeavours  to  show  that  the  true 
way  of  eradicating  these  vices  is  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  people,  to  raise  their  social  and  political  state,  to  make  a  good 
education  universal,  to  abolish  the  evil  examples  of  salaried  idleness 
and  indolent  luxury,  and  to  work  upon  the  hearts  of  men  by  means  of 
a  moral  system  in  accordance  with  nature.  Then  will  the  bawling  of 
the  preachers,  which  is  at  present,  he  holds,  more  pernicious  than 
useful,  **  pass  by  the  people  without  mischief,  rather,  perhaps  be  of  use 
to  their  digestion  by  ajwholesome  shaking  of  the  diaphragm,  whereas 
it  now  brings  forth  every  sort  of  wickedness,  stupidity  and  madness." 

So  long  as  there  may  be  any  one  willing  to  be  at  the  useless  pains 
of  writing  a  refutation  of  the  so-called  prmciples  of  homoBopathy,  it  is 
to  be  wished  that  he  may  write  as  philosophically  as  the  author  of  the 
^True  and  the  False  Sciences."^^  He  has  certainly  succeeded  in 
pointing  out  in  a  dear  and  vigorous  manner  the  true  position  of  medi- 
cine as  a  science  and  art,  and  has  laid  bare  the  hollow  pretensions  and 

17  «  Umittlidikeit  und  Unmsasigkeit  aos  dem  Getichtroonkte  der  medicinisdiaD, 
bygieniMheo,  und  poliU8oh<moralisGheii  WiBsenschftften.  '  Von  Dr.  £.  Beich. 
Jjmpdg.     1866. 

u  <4  xhe  Tme  and  False  Sdenoes.  A  Letter  on  Homodopathv."  ChoichOl  snd 
Sods.    1866. 
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shallow  sophistry  of  homoeopathy.  Were  the  qaestion  one  in  which 
evidence  had  any  weight,  or  argument  availed  aught,  there  could  he  no 
further  ground  of  dispute ;  hut  credulity  has  never  yet  shown  itself 
affected  by  argument,  and  a  system  which  rests  on  no  principle  hut 
the  principle  that  there  are  many  people  always  ready  to  he  deceived 
hy  a  boldly  sustained  imposture,  and  which  has  no  rule  of  practice 
really  adhered  to  by  its  disciples,  is  not  likely  to  suffer  much  from  the 
most  logical  demonstration  of  its  falseness.  Medicine  is  concerned  with 
matters  which  are  so  uncertain  and  of  which  the  general  public  are  so 
entirely  ignorant,  that  it  is  hopeless,  we  fear,  to  expect  to  get  rid  of  un- 
founded pretension  on  the  one  side  and  credulity  on  the  other,  until 
science  and  scientific  education  have  made  much  greater^progress. 

'^A  Winter  in  Paris"  is  the  title  of  a  small  volume  containing  a 
gossiping  account  of  the  different  hospitals  of  Paris  and  of  their  mode 
of  administration.^'  The  author  modestly  confesses  the  desultory  and 
discursive  character  of  what  he  has  written,  and  pleads,  as  his  excuse 
for  publication,  that  he  has  employed  many  an  idle  evening  in  com- 
mitting his  observations  to  paper.  Without  doubt  it  was  weU  that  he 
should  be  profitably  employed  while  prosecuting  his  studies  in  Paris, 
but  it  admits  of  considerable  doubt  whether  it  was  well  advised  in  him 
to  commit  to  print  in  a  book  his  cursory  experiences  and  rambling 
remarics.  His  work  is  not  likely  to  attract  attention  beyond  the 
oirde  of  his  immediate  friends. 

A  paper  read  before  a  medical  society  has  been  printed  as  a  pamphlet 
by  Dr.  Althaus.^  |In  it  he  sums  up  the  broad  results  of  recent  in- 
vestigations into  the  disease  now  called  "  Progressive  Locomotor  Ataxy,* ' 
and  though  he  has  not  added  anything  new  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
disease  from  his  own  observations,  he  gives  a  useful  summary  of  what 
is  known  of  it. 

Another  paper,  read  before  a  medical  society  and  afterwards  printed 
m  a  medical  journal,  has  now  been  reprinted  as  a  pamphlet  by  its 
author.^^  Dr.  Foster  gives  a  description  of  the  sphygmograph  and  of 
its  mode  of  application  to  get  the  tracings  of  the  pulse,  and  discusses 
its  application  to  the  study  of  disease.  The  instrument  has  recently 
been  introduced  from  France,  where  its  inventor,  M.  Marey,  has  made 
valuable  use  of  it  in  his  studies]  of  the  physiology  and  pathology  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Dr.  Foster  is  one  of  those  physicians  in 
this  country  who  has  early  recognised  and  endeavoured  to  set  forth  its 
probable  utility  in  the  investigation  of  disease. 

From  an  examihation  of  the  statistics  of  death-rates  and  of  the  causes 
of  death  in  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Bowell  thinks 
he  is  able  to  prove  not  only  "  that  the  viUages  in  the  Oxford  valley  are 
more  healthy  than  those  at  a  higher  elevation  on  the  hills  in  its  neigh- 

^  *' A  Winter  in  Paris :  being  a  Few  Experienoes  and  Obeervatiomi  of  Frenoh 
Medical  and  Sanitary  Matters."  By  Frederick  Sims,  M.B.  Chorohill  and  Sons. 
1866. 

^  "  Progreemye  Locomotor  Ataxy :  its  Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  and  lYeatment" 
By  Jolins  Althans,  M.D.     ChurchUl  and  Sons.    1866. 

n  •«  On  the  dee  of  the  Sphygmograph  in  the  Investigation  of  Disease.*  By 
B.  W.  Foeter,  M.D.    Chorohill  and  Sons.     1866. 
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bourhood,  but  also  that  the  dampest  and  most  affected  by  floods  are 
far  more  healthy  than  the  drier  village  in  the  same  valley."^  Indeed, 
he  holds  to  the  belief  that,  as  far  as  regards  England,  ihe  opinion  that 
hills  are  more  healthy  than  valleys  is  altogether  a  popnlar  error.  In 
the  Oxford  valley  he  found  the  death-rate  to  be  seven  per  cent,  lees 
than  on  the  hills,  and  the  average  of  life  ten  per  cent,  longer.  Mr. 
Bowell  has  stated  with  candour  the  facts  upon  which  he  grounds  hk 
belief,  and  appears  to  have  given  mach  honest  labour  to  the  investi- 
gation which  he  undertook. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGEAPHT. 


rthe  second  volume  of  his  generally  unimpassioned  and  reflective 
history,  Mr.  George  Loi^^  continues  fldthM  to  the  principles  of 
composition  maintained  and  exemplified  in  the  first.  He  still  protests 
against  the  rhetorical  exaggerations  of  the  fashionable  historical  style: 
against  the  love  of  ornament  and  the  bedizening  of  plain  facts.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  all  cases  where  embellishment  leads  botk  to 
imperfect  representation  and  misrepresentation,  pictorial  narrative  is 
sufficiently  censuraUe.  But  does  it  follow  that  a  historian  with  a 
sympathetic  imagination,  that  realizes  the  past  and  interprets  its 
phenomena  the  more  truly  because  it  sees  them  the  more  distmetly,  is 
an  impossibility?  The  union  of  the  disciplined  intellect  wil^  the 
vivid  power  of  evocation  and  the  talent  of  picturesque  dramatic  repre- 
sentation may  be  rare ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  highest  historical 
faculty  includes  in  it  somewhat  of  both  these  elements.  We  are  pleased, 
however,  to  have  the  plain,  unadorned  eloquence  of  the  author  of  tiie 
''  Decline  of  the  Boman  Bepublic,**  with  his  dry  and  sober,  though 
often  interesting  statement  of  facts.  It  may  serve  to  ecHitrast  excess 
or  defect  of  statement  in  writers  of  the  opposite  sohooL  If  they  have 
too  many  flowors  of  speech,  Mr.  Lone's  paucily  of  these  dec(M!«tioiis 
may  help  to  show  us  where  the  redundancy  is  objectionable.  6trietly 
speaking,  indeed,  Mr.  Long  affects  rather  the  weeds  than  the  flowers 
of  speech,  and  hk  intermit^tent  fever  of  emotion  stimulates  the  growth 
of  such  rhetorical  exotics  as  ^' young  puppy,'*  ^pestilent  feDows,"  and 
^  beastly  barbarians."  In  one  instance,  Mr.  Long,  with  all  his  profound 
and  conscientious  scholarship,  has  himself,  in  all  probability,  altered 
the  meaning  of  an  andent  wnter  by  dressing  it  in  his  own  words.  In 
page  124  he  says: — '^Lactantius  also  affirms  tiiat  even  to  his  day 
Jupiter  Latiaris,  whose  temple  was  on  the  summit  of  the  Alban  moon- 
tains,  received  human  offerings, — an  assertion  which  is  certainly  false.** 
We  have  not  a  copy  of  Lactantius  before  us,  but  we  know  the  passage, 

^  <<  On  the  Effects  of  ElevatioQ  and  Floods  on  Health  ;  and  the  General  Healtfi 
of  Oxford,  compared  with  that  of  othor  diBtriots."  By  €1.  A.  BoweU.  WiUims 
and  Norgate.     1866. 

1  <•  The  DeoKne  of  the  Boman  Bepablio."  Bj  Geoige  Long;  Yol.  it  London: 
BeUandDaldy.     1866. 
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and  we  believe  the  words  in  question  are,  '^  Etiam  nunc  sanguine  eolitor 
humano ;"  words  which  Mr.  Long,  we  suppose,  understands  to  implj 
that  human  sacrifices  were  presented  to  Jupttar,  but  which  have  oer* 
tainlj  not  their  precise  equivalents  in  the  version  adopted  bj  him,  Jupiter 
Laliarii  received  hwman  <ffer%ng9y  since  they  maj  refer,  and  have  been 
held  by  competent  scholars  to  refer,  only  to  a  libation  of  the  blood  of 
gladiators.  From  minute,  as  from  genmd  criticism,  passing  on  to  an 
examination  of  the  contents  of  the  volume  before  us,  we  find  it  includes 
the  history  of  about  thirty-five  years  of  Boman  Decline,  with  cireum* 
stantial  narrative  of  the  invasion  of  the  CSmbri  (who,  Mr.  Long  thinks, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Oimmerii,  or  Cymri,  but  were  more  prcH 
bablv,  though  not  certaiidy,  Kaempety  "fighters,"  in  Latin  form 
Cimbri,  a  German  tribe),  the  Second  Slave  War  in  Sicily,  the  SocM 
War,  the  War  with  Mithridates,  the  career  of  Sulla  in  Greece  and 
Italy,  together  with  the  civil  war  and  the  dictatorship  of  that  sanguir 
nary  aristocrat,  and  the  adventurous  enterprise  of  Sertorius  in  Spauu 
Ldi  addition  to  the  narrative  sections,  Mr.  Long  has  interspersed 
chapters  which  are  essays  on  the  Lex  Servilia  and  on  the  Reforms  of 
SuILeu  Perhaps  the  most  striking,  we  might  say  the  most  masterly, 
portion  of  the  volume,  is  that  in  which  the  fortunes  of  this  extraorcu- 
nary  man  ai^  related.  Of  this  seemingly  paradoxical  character,  this 
originally  tender-hearted  but  ultimately  cruel  man,  Mr.  Long  draws  a 
remarkable  portrait.  Some  of  his  reflections,  suggested  by  the  career 
of  Sulk,  in  whom  ^  exalted  sensibility  became  fury,"  are  worth  quol^ng^ 
though  the  thought  itself  is  not  altogether  new : — 

"  Sulla  was,  as  Garbo  said,  both  lion  and  fox.  He  was  both  man  and  woman 
too :  he  felt  like  a  woman,  he  had  the  enera^  of  a  man.  His  character  was 
not  folly  shown  mitil  opportunity  came.  His  behaviour,  when  he  was  abso- 
lute master,  led  some  to  thmk  that  power  chan^  men's  tempers  and  makes 
them  violent,  proud,  and  inhnmaa.  Tlutaroh  raises  the  question  without  set- 
tling it :  whether  change  of  fortune  really  changes  a  man's  temper,  or  whether 
power  merely  discovers  the  bad  qualities  which  have  hitherto  been  ccmcededP 
The  answer  to  the  question  is  not  difficult :  most  mcD,  nearly  all,  are  ci^pable 
of  crime  under  certain  circumstances.  Fortnnatelv  for  the  world  opportunity 
does  not  0(wie  to  all;  but  no  man  who  has  lived  naif  a  centaiy  and  observed 
human  nature,  can  doubt  that  we  always  are  what  we  were  bom,  somewhat 
improved  or  made  worse,  according  to  the  drcumstanoes  by  which  we  have 
been  surroanded.  Experience  shows  that  pcmer,  pbee,  opportunity,  adver- 
sity, prosperity,  and  temptation  discover  in  a  man  qiudities  unknown  to  otbsn, 
aaid  not  snpected  even  by  himself.  Sometimes  the  man  becomes  ^;reat  and 
noble;  sometimes  mean,  cruel,  and  contemptible.  It  is  power  which  nvas 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  the  display  of  bad  qualities.  We  see  it  dauy  in 
men  who  rise  to  high  8tatk>n,  and  even  in  those  who  are  invested  with  the 
smallest  authority  over  others.    A  Greek  said  truly,  that  power  shows  the 


Overlooking  the  remains  of  the  Boman  City  of  Yerulam  stood  on  a 
commanding  eminence  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Albans.  Prior  to 
the  Norman  Conquest  the  monastery  founded  by  Offi^  the  powerful 
sovereign  of  Mercia,  was  distinguished  by  no  literary  efforts  (unleai 
Abbot  ^Ifric  was  really  the  author  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Homilies,  Ac.), 
but  after  that  event  books  began  to  be  written  and  transcribed,  till  ic 
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the  reign  of  King  John  the  so-called  **  Historical  School  of  St. 
Alhans"  began  to  exist.^  At  St.  Albans,  Roger  of  Wendover,  who 
died  in  May,  1236,  commenced  the  great  work  subsequently  known  as 
the  ''  Chronica  Magna  or  Chronica  Majora  Sancti  AlbanL"  Roger's 
name,  however,  was  obscured  by  that  of  his  continuator, — ^Matthew 
Paris.  The  larger  chronicle  of  Matthew  Paris  is  based  on  that  of 
Wendover.  The  smaller  history  has  been  attributed  to  a  "  phantom 
who  never  existed,"  and  the  present  editor.  Sir  Frederick  Madden, 
observes  that  even  the  late  Mr.  Buckle  was  so  deceived  by  the  general 
tone  of  confidence  manifested  in  quoting  this  writer  that  he  charac- 
terizes him  as,  after  Froissart,  the  most  celebrated  historian  of  the 
fourteenth  centurv.  The  mystery  of  the  "  phantom  historian  "  has 
been  happily  unveiled  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  whose  correct  anticipa- 
tion is  imexpecbedly  confirmed  by  his  discovery  of  the  original  copy  of 
the  work,  now  in  the  Chetham  Library  at  Manchester.  ''  This  manu- 
script establishes  beyond  idl  doubt  that  the  largest  portion  of  the  Flores 
Historiarum  attributed  to  the  pseudo  *  Matthew  of  Westminster,'  was 
written  at  St.  Albans,  under  the  eye  and  by  direction  of  Matthew  Paris, 
as  an  abridgment  of  his  greater  chronicle ;  and  the  text  from  the  close 
of  the  year  1241  to  about  two-thirds  of  1249,  is  in  his  own  hand- 
writing." This  manuscript,  continued  after  his  death  by  another  hand 
on  the  same  plan,  down  to  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Evesham  in  1265, 
ceased  after  that  date  to  be  written  at  St.  Albans,  and  passed  even- 
tually into  the  library  of  the  monastenr  of  St.  Peter  at  Westminster. 
The  author  of  the  first  continuation,  after  the  manuscript  had  left  St. 
Albans,  was,  Sir  F.  Madden  thinks,  John  Bevere,  otherwise  named 
John  of  London.  It  was  brought  down  by  Bevere  to  the  year  1306. 
A  special  class  of  manuscripts,  including  the  Eton  MS.  of  Matthew  of 
Westminster,  implicitly  follows  Bevere's  chronicle,  but  in  the  original 
copy  of  the  '*  Flores  Historiarum,"  after  it  came  to  Westminster, 
Bevere's  text  is  abridged,  but  under  some  years  there  are  additions, 
under  others  abbreviations.  The  entire  work  is  carried  on  to  the 
year  1305  :— 

'*  It  was,"  says  Sir  Frederick,  "  no  doubt  from  the  fact  that  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  Fhres  Historiarum  was  oomposed  by  a  Westminster  monk,  that 
the  entire  work  was  afterwards  attributed  to  a  Matthew  of  WeMtmituter,  for  the 
name  of  Matthew  really  belonged  to  Matthew  Paris,  whilst  the  affix  of  West- 
minster was  supplied  by  oonjecture;  and  this  pseudonym  having  been  recog- 
nised by  Bale  and  Josoeiin,  and  adopted  by  Amibishop  Parker,  the  error  has 
been  perpetuated  to  our  own  time." 

To  this  account,  extracted  from  Sir  Frederick  Madden's  preface,  we 
shall  add  only  that  the  work  seems  carefully  and  conscientiously  edited ; 
that  a  critical  estimate  of  it,  with  an  appreciation  of  such  biographical 

'  "Matthssi  Paridentis,  Monaohi  Sanott  Albani,  Historia  Anglomm,  nve  at 
Tulgo  dioitur,  Historia  Minor,  item,  ejusdem  abbreviatio  Chronicorum  AngUe." 
Edited  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  K.H.,  F.R.S.,  Keeper  of  the  Department  of 
ManutcriptB,  British  Mateum.  Vol.  I.  A.n.  1067—1189.  Published  by  the 
Authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Mj^esty^s  IVeasury.  London : 
Longmans,    1860. 
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and  other  notices  as  we  possess,  is  promised  oa  a  future  occasion ;  and 
tljat  one  other  volume  will  complete  the  work. 

The  Abbey  of  St.  Albans,  like  all  those  erected  before, the  Conquest, 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  Benedictine  order.  The  Abbey  of  Meaux, 
founded  in  the  year  1150,  when  Stephen  was  reigning,  and  Bernard, 
the  father  of  the  order  to  which  it  belonged,  was  stiH  living,  was  a 
Cistercian  House.  It  stood  a  few  miles  east  of  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire. 
In  his  interesting  preface  to  the  Chronicles  of  Meaux,  Mr.  Bond^  tells 
us  that  Cistercian  monasteries  were  established  in  places  remote  from 
human  intercourse,  that  no  ornamentation  was  allowed  in  these  build-> 
ings,  even  coloured  glass  being  prohibited,  except  where  the  monastery 
had  formerly  belonged  to  another  order,  in  which  case  the  old  windows 
might  be  retained.  No  works  on  Canon  or  Civil  law  were  permitted 
to  be  kept  in  the  Ixjok  chests  of  the  abbey ;  the  dress  of  the  monks  was 
to  be  of  the  plainest  description ;  wealth  and  splendour  were  forsworn, 
abstinence  from  animal  food  was  enjoined,  and  the  practice  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fine  arts  was  forbidden  to  a  silent  and  self-denying  brother* 
hood.  The  Abbey  of  Meaux  was  erected  by  a  great  abbey-founder, 
William  le  Qros,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  in  commutation  of  a  vow  to  go  to 
Jerusalem.  The  Chronicles,  which  extend  over  a  period  of  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  were  commenced  by  the  nineteenth  abbot,  Thomas 
de  Burton,  who,  according  to  his  continuator,  resigned  the  abbacy  in 
the  year  1399,  and  occupied  the  leisure  secured  by  his  retirement  till 
about  eight  years  before  his  death,  in  1437,  in  composing  the  annals 
of  the  monastery.  Besides  the  instructive  essay  which  introduces  the 
first  and  as  yet  only  published  volume  of  the  work,  we  find  the  Latin 
text  down  to  the  year  1225,  tables  of  chapters,  indices  of  lands  ranged 
under  the  abbots,  and  appropriate  appendices.  In  the  Ohronicles  occai 
many  passages  of  genenu  history,  some  of  them  quoted  from  Balph 
Higden,  some  from  Martinus  Polerius,  some  from  John  of  Brompton. 
The  portions  in  which  the  chronicler  exhibits  many  variations  from 
received  authorities  Mr.  Bond  promises  to  examine  at  a  future 
opportunity. 

A  ninth  volume  of  the  Domestic  Series  of  the  Calendar  of  State 
Papers  of  Charles  I.,^  testifies  at  once  to  the  ajfiuence  of  documentary 
material  of  the  period,  and  to  the  patient  faculty  of  work  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  editor,  Mr.  John  Bruce.  The  first  instalment  is  rich 
in  valuable  illustrative  and  evidentiary  matter.  Relating  to  a  brief 
interval  of  about  a  year,  1635 — 1636,  it  shows  us  how  uneasy  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  who  was  no  financier,  found  his  position  as  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  and  in  what  spirit  he  r^arded  official  enemies  like 

3  **  Chronica  MoDasterii  de  Melaa,  a  foDdatione  usque  ad  annum  1396.**  Auo- 
tore  Thoma  de  Burion  Abbate.  Accedit  contanoatio  ad  annum  1406,  a  monacho 
quodam  ipsius  domus.  Edited  from  the  Autographs  of  the  Authors  by  Edward 
H.  Bond,  Assistant-Keeper  of  the  Manuscripts  and  Egerton  Librarian  in  the 
British  Museum.  Published  by  Authority,  &c.  YoL  1.  London:  Longmans, 
Green,  and  Ck>.    1866. 

^  ''  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  of  the  Beign  of  Charles  I.,  1635- 
1636/*  preserved  in  Her  Majestr's  Becord  Office.  Edited  by  John  Bruce,  Esq., 
F.S.  A.,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  &o«  London :  Longmans, 
Green,  Beader,  and  Dyer.    1866. 
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Lord  CottingtoD,  or  reeeding  friends  like  Secretary  Windebank.  Ia 
an  excellent  preface  Mr.  Brace  points  oat  how  the  career  of  Land  as 
finance  xninister  was  marked  bj  the  issoing  of  the  second  writ  for  ship 
money.  The  first,  or  Noy's  writ,  of  20th  October,  1634,  assomed  to 
be  founded  on  precedent,  and  was  directed  to  the  pcnrts  and  maritime 
j^aoea.  Land's  writ,  dated  4th  August,  1635,  was  sent  generally 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  the  levying  of  the  obii<»iottB  impost 
was  entrusted  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  The  manner  in  which  the 
oomnussioQ  was  executed  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  G^ervase  Mark> 
ham.  Gervase  Maridiam  was  by  no  means  the  mere  ha(^ney  writer 
that  mistaken  inference  has  reported  him  to  have  been,  fie  was  a 
gentleman<^  distineti<Mi,  a  younger  son  of  Bobert  Markham  of  Coiham^ 
whose  fiucnily  had  produced  in  the  fifbeenth  eenturr  two  eminent  judges 
— one  of  them  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King^s  Bench,  and  honour- 
abh^  known  in  f^r  ages  by  the  title  of  the  Upright  Judge.  Gkrvase 
Markham  was  wealthy  enough  to  become  a  ccmspicuous  ofajeet  for 
arbitrary  assessments.  The  contemporary  sheriff  of  Nottingham  was 
Kr  John  Byron,  the  first  peer  of  that  name.  Byron,  Markham  benig 
new  old  and  bed-ridden^  assessed  the  sufSnring  invalid  at  the  exoassive 
asm  of  50^.  Mvkham  wrote  a  letter  compumnng  of  this  inteleraUe 
Ofpression,  and  repreera^ting  that  men  fur  richer  Uum  himself  and 
higher  in  social  position,  Lirard  Chaw^cMrth  and  Sir  Ckrvase  Clifton  for 
instance,  were  assessed  at  only  35/.  Sir  John  Byrcm,  <^RBaded  with 
certun  strons  expressions  in  Markham's  letter,  addressed  the  oouncQ, 
complaining  m  Ins  turn  ttiat  Maerkham  wasthe  only  refiraotory  person 
wIkha  he  had  encountered,  eonjeduring  his  ineome  to  be  SCM. 
a  year  in  land^  and  40,000/.  in  money,  and  his  total  annual  expendi- 
ture not  to  exceed  48/.,  witii  no  legitimate  duldren  to  mherit  it.  The 
oeuneil  sided  with  the  sheriff,  and  despatched  a  seijeant-ait-arras  to 
bring  the  ofiender  up  to  LondcHi.  Markham  had  been  two  years  or 
more  in  bed,  and  was  unable  to  move  without  assistance.  While  ^ 
Serjeant  or  others  were  considering  how  to  convey  him  150  miles  to 
receive  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  council  for  his  ^  injurious 
letter,"  Sir  John's  term  of  office  enfOQ  to  an  end.  Sir  Hardolphe 
Wasteneys  was  appointed  his  successor,  and  being  busy  and  unweU, 
desired  not  to  interfere.  In  the  end  the  constnbfe  certified  that 
Markham  was  '*  so  infirm  and  useless  in  all  parts  of  his  body,  that  he 
was  not  portable  to  Londcm."  This  statement,  eonfirmed  by  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  who  testified  also  to  Markham's  chnrchly 
piel^,  was  foUowed  by  an  huml4e  and  submissive  letter  from  the  in- 
valid, whidi  was  accepted  by  the  council  as  a  substitute  for  hb  presence, 
and  proceeding  were  stayed.  Notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the 
sheriff,  the  ship-money  proved  insufficient :  two  fleets  were  equipped ; 
large  debts  were  incurred;  the  royal  creditors  were  greatly  distressed; 
the  kdies  and  genilemeii  of  the  household,  unable  to  procure  their 
usoal  allowanees,  tumecl  projeot-mongera.  Su(^  was  tibe  eondaot  ctf  the 
Government  in  the  case  of  this  abominable  impost.  Besides  h»  com- 
ments on  ship-money,  Mr.  Bruce  animadverts  on  the  Court  of  High 
Comnnssiony  whose  proceedings  he  says  are  lolly  laid  open  in  the 
published  abstracts.    Briefly  the  course  was  this :— Inlbimattaoa  was 
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peeieil  J  giYen  or  obtained  against  any  obnoxious  person ;  from  this 
information,  put  in  writmg,  articles  of  aocnsation  were  preferred.  The 
defendant  was  then  summoned  to  appear  before  the  oommi8sioner& 
On  his  appearanoe  he  was  required  to  take  an  oath  to  answer  artieloB 
of  aecosaiaon,  without  being  informed  of  their  nature,  or  told  by  whom 
they  were  exhibited,  or  ooi^ronted  with  his  accuser.  If  he  refused  to 
take  the  oath,  he  was  committed  for  contempt  of  oouri.  If  he  took 
the  oath,  he  was  called  on  to  prepare  for  his  examinatbn,  and  to 
gire  bond  not  to  depart  without  leave.  K  he  submitted  to  the  exa«- 
mination,  the  process  was  often  harassing  and  protracted.  If  he  did 
not  iq>pear  his  bond  was  put  in  suit,  fines  were  threatened,  inflicted, 
and  levied.  *^  Few  defendants,"  concludes  Mr.  Bruce,  *^  were  able  to 
.escape  from  the  multiplied  meshes  which  the  court  wove  around  them. 
Once  within  its  grasp  for  anything  which  was  deemed  an  offenoe  by 
the  authorities  in  Church  or  State,  submission  and  ruin  were  the  only 
alternatives  proposed ;  and  happy  was  the  defendant  who  did  not  dis- 
coYesr  that  ruin  oould  not  be  avoided  by  submissicm*"  There  is  much 
more  valuaUe  remark  in  the  prefiM^e  to  tiiis  volume,  and  the  notices  it 
includes  preaenty  we  are  told  by  the  editor,  an  amount  of  antheotio 
information  reqpeotmg  the  acts  of  the  Govemmfint,  and  the  marniwns 
and  feelings  of  the  people^  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  dso- 
where.  A  mlendid  ebe  to  the  intricacies  of  this  misoelkneous  infoiv 
mation  will  be  found  in  the  seemingly  exhaustive  index  witb  which 
tike  vdume  ia  equipped. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  tiie  English  people  or  the  En^^iah 
Parliament  accommodated  itself  to  royal  o^price  and  tyrannical  exao- 
tion  with  far  more  promptitude  than  in  that  of  Charies  I.  In  an 
admirable  historical  review  of  the  Tudor  period,  by  Wilhelm  ManieB- 
breeber,^  the  obsequious  and  servile  character  o£  the  parliament,  with 
occasonal  exceptions,  is  insisted  on  as  an  undeniable  fact.  The  oob- 
•titutional  independence  o£  later  days  had  still  to  be  eonquered. 
Absolutism,  dictating,  inteilaring,  intimidating,  was  the  rule  accepted 
alike  in  the  national  council,  by  the  dergy,  and  by  the  jury  that  coi^ 
demned  Anne  Boleyn.  As  regards  the  culpability  or  innocence  q£  this 
imhap^  queen^  the  anldior  of  this  essay  pronounces  the  question  to  be 
one  difi&mlt  of  dedsioiw  Mr.  Fronde's  argument^  however,  does  not 
oonvince  him,  and  he  lays  especial  stress  on  the  inconsistency  exhi- 
bited by  the  men  who,  while  dedaring  ihe  marriage  with  Henry  to  he 
no  marriagft  becauM  of  the  precontact  wikh  Seymour,  at  the  same 
time  penevered  in  accosing  an  unwedded  womaiL  of  adnlteEy.  The 
preliminaiy  histnry  of  tiiiis  tragical  transaction  ia  rdated  with  fi^re^ 
deaneea*  The  eonflueDce  of  tiie  political  with  tike  peraQDai  motives  is 
eieeUently  deaonbed.  On  tiie  one  himd,  it  was  WofaM^a  poE^,  aftv 
the  impenal  suoceaEfea  ia  Italy,  to  ojpj^OBe  &  dieek  to  me  growing 
ascendittiqr  ^  Chadea  Y.,  to  procure  the  dxvoroe  o£  Cafiiecine,  who 
vidently  opposed  his  projee^  and  to  form  a  matnmenal  aUiance  with 
Fmnoe.  Tlus  polii^  was  also  aooordant  with  tiie  wishes  of  the  peqpl% 

Engfamd  in  ReforautioiWBaiteUer*''    "Vrar  VortrSge.    Ton  IViUNlm  Man- 
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and  capable  of  being  justified  by  considerations  of  public  ezpediencrf. 
Hitherto  no  woman  had  ever  sat  on  the  English  throne.  In  the  event 
of  the  marriage  of  Henry's  only  surviving  daughter,  the  Princess 
Mary,  with  a  foreign  potentate,  the  security  of  the  nation  might  have 
been  imperilled.  The  divorce  of  Catherine  and  the  remarriage  of 
Henry,  in  order  to  provide  a  male  successor,  was  therefore  a 
plausible  and  even  popular  project.  On  the  other  hand,  though  Henry 
might  have  had  some  justification  for  the  divorce  in  motives  of  thiis 
nature,  Maurenbrecher  utterly  rejects  Mr.  Fronde's  account  of  the 
matter,  arguing,  that  the  true  reason  for  the  king's  conduct  was  that 
he  was  tired  of  Catherine  and  passionately  in  love  with  Anne.  In 
freely  criticising  and  sometimes  strongly  censuring  Mr.  Froude's  his- 
torical representations,  the  German  author  is  by  no  means  insensible 
to  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Froude.  In  particular,  he  commands 
his  just  appreciation  of  the  crisis  in  Edward  YL's  time,  though  he 
thinks  Froude's  judgment  of  Somerset  harsh  and  unfair,  and  his  right 
apprehension  of  the  Scottish  policy  of  Cecil  at  the  beginning  of 
Elizabeth's  reign.  This  great  minister  our  author  considers  to  be  the 
true  founder  of  the  new  social  order  established  in  her  days — not 
Elizabefch  herself,  to  whom,  while  acknowledging  her  courage  and 
accomplishments,  he  assigns  only  a  secondary  position.  Cecil,  indeed, 
he  r^^ards  as  her  good  genius,  correcting  her  aberrations,  controlling 
her  caprice,  and  fighting  her  battles.  Besides  separate  studies  on 
Henry  YIII.  and  his  '^  man-minded  ofbet,"  Maurenbreoher's  miniature 
history  contains  two  essays  on  Mary  Stuart  and  Scotland,  and  one 
on  Edward  YI.  and  Mary  Tudor.  The  vexed  question  of  Mazy 
Stuart's  guilt  is  carefully  reconsidered  here*  and  the  verdict  retumea 
is  unfavourable.  Maurenbrecher  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  that  she  was 
an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  DamU^.  With  Banke,  with  Hume, 
with  Bobertson,  with  Hallam,  with  Teulet,  with  Froude,  and  others 
he  regards  the  famous  Casket  Letters  as  undoubtedly  genuine.  After 
careful  study  of  the  classical  histories  of  the  Tudor  period ;  after  inde- 
pendent personal  researches;  after  ample  examination  of  the  older 
documents  and  the  more  recent  State  Papers  that  elucidate  these 
times — on  the  whole,  Maurenbrecher  has  pronounced  a  seemingly  un- 
'  biassed  judgment  on  the  memorable  transactions  in  Church  and  State 
under  the  Tudor  dynasty,  which  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  &ee 
Protestant  England,  of  a  United  Great  Britain,  [distinguishing  be- 
tween what  was  sound,  noble,  and  rational  in  the  Beformation,  and 
what  was  violent,  unworthy,  and  personal.  If  we  do  not  agree  witii 
all  that  he  says,  the  fiiult  may  be  in  the  critic,  not  in  the  author. 
To  us  he  appears  to  write  with  strong  conviction,  clear  judgment,  and 
competent  knowledge ;  and  in  his  pamphlet-history  of  about  a  hundred 
pages,  in  which  the  matter  is  admirably  arranged  and  the  composition 
tnmsparently  clear,  we  seem  to  find,  though  not  an  exhaustive,  yet 
a  comprehensive  and  intelligent  survey  of  a  century  of  English  action, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  parallel  in  any  analogous  essay  of  the 
same  limited  extent. 

In  the  reagn  of  Heni^  YIII.  England  afiEbrded  a  home  to  an  eminent 
foreign  artist,  Hans  Holbein  the  younger.    Befriended  by  Erasmus, 
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Holbein  was  introduced  through  his  recommendation  to  the  thmi 
Chancellor,  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  received  him  into  his  house  and 
procured  for  him  the  protection  of  the  king  himself.  The  discovery  of 
Holbein's  will  in  1863,  has  led  to  an  important  chronological  correction 
in  his  history.  His  death,  usually  referred  to  the  year  1554,  must 
now  be  placed  twelve  years  earlier.  Hb  birth,  by  his  latest  biogn^her, 
is  traced  back  to  the  year  1495,^  so  that  the  correction  of  time  thus 
indicated  is  a  decided  gain  for  German  patriotism,  since  Holbein  is  thus 
shown  to  have  passed  nine  years  more  of  his  life  in  his  native  land  than 
has  been  heretofore  supposed  (he  was  thirty^one  years  of  age  when  he 
left  it  for  England  in  1526).  The  place  of  his  birth  has  been  as  much 
debated  as  the  date  of  it.  Usually  he  is  said  to  have  been  born  at 
Griinstadt,  but  Dr.  Yoltmann  re^es  to  waste  time  in  discussing 
this  point,  satisfied  with  connecting  Holbein  and  his  family  with 
the  local  sphere  of  his  professional  activity,  Augsbui^.  Much 
of  Dr.  Voltmann's  ample,  perhaps  redundant  disquisition  is  critical, 
artistic,  and  antiquarian.  He  has  collected  various  notLces  of  the 
Holbeins  and  their  works,  but,  according  to  a  prevailing  practice, 
he  diverges  into  the  history  of  their  times,  comparing  the  past  and 
present,  glancing  at  the  Beformation,  the  Benaissance,  and  describing 
political  and  social  phenomena.  Of  Holbein's  genius  he  has  a  very 
exalted  opinion.  In  particular  he  admires  Holbein's  impressive 
realism,  and  in  speaking  of  his  paintings  in  the  Hall  at  Basle,  pro- 
nounces them  superior  in  the  idea  which  animates  them  to  the 
famous  cartoons  of  Leonardo  da  Yinci  and  Michael  Angelo.  One 
volume  only  of  Dr.  Yoltmann's  projected  work  is  published.  It  ter- 
minates with  Holbein's  arrival  in  England.  It  is  enriched  with  a 
photograph  and  thirty-one  woodcuts,  in  illustration  of  that  artist's  pro- 
ductions, and  attesting  the  force  and  enei^  of  his  creative  genius. 

Henry  YIII.,  whatever  were  the  motives  that  prompted  the  measure, 
did  a  great  national  service  in  emancipating  England  from  Fsapal 
servitude.  The  sway  of  Bome  had  become  intolerably  oppressive,  and 
it  was  time  to  tennmate  it.  We  do  not,  however,  rank  ourselves  in 
the  number  of  those  who  can  see  nothing  but  fraud  and  ambition  and 
tyranny  in  the  gieat  Catholic  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages.  DoubtlesB 
of  these  bad  ingredients  there  was  enough  and  more  than  enough 
in  the  composition  of  that  powerful  corporation ;  but  the  kings  and 
nobles  of  those  troubled  times,  extortionate,  grasping,  insidious,  and 
despotic,  would  have  been  still  more  disposed  to  the  excesses  of  thdr 
characteristic  passions,  if  they  had  been  released  from  all  spiritual 
control ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  establishment  of  a  universal 
secular  monarchy,  as  one  political  alternative,  was  effectually  resbted 
by  the  tendencies  of  a  theocratic  or  quasi-theocratic  rS^ime,  On  the 
other  hand,  the  embodiment  of  the  idea  of  Christian  unity  in  the  Papal 
See  became  increasingly  hostile  to  national  development,  till  with  the 
Church  Beformation  came  the  beneficent  and  inevitable  reaction.    The 


•  "Holbein  tmd  8^e  Zeit**  Von  Dr.  Alfrod  Yoltmann.  Enter  TheiL 
Mit  81  HoltzBohniiten  nnd  eine  Pbotolithograpbie.  London:  IVflbner  and  Co. 
1866. 
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Mifc§eciaf  thePootifioalpowar  is  »  difficnli  one  to  handle.  l£.Yienneif 
hat  written  its  history  with  a  condemnatfNy  emphasis.  He  is  y&j 
far  from  heing  a  mere  yitapentor,  howeyer,  mnr  does  he  write  in  a  spirit 
of  hlind  parta'sanship,  or  antagonism  to  religions  orthodoxy.  His  ad- 
Biiring  appreciation  of  Athimasius  and  Ambrose  is  a  soffid^it  jprooi 
that  he  possesses  an  intellect  that  can  discern  mond  excellence.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  quite  agree  with  him  on  the  question  of  St.  Peter's 
sapremacy;  that  is  to  say,  we  see  no  evidence  that  St.  Peter  was  eyer 
at  Borne,  or  that  the  Ini^kops  of  Bome  were  his  dirinehr  appointed 
ioccessors.  This  admission,  however,  l^  no  means  imphes  ^«t  the 
Church  of  Borne  had  not  a  certain  title,  grounded  on  sodal  and 
political  exigencieB  and  adaptations,  to  act  as  a  representative  of  eodo- 
sisntical  unity  and  antiiority,  as  long  as  h^  in^enee  was  in  tiie  main 
ft  beneficial  one.  M»  Yiennet  is  not  finvourable  to  the  preteBoaions  of 
the  Boman  Pontift,  and  he  has  eooatiposed,  not  without  a  fair  amount 
of  research,  the  history  of  the  pontificate,  from  the  eaiiiest  period 
down  to  the  ttma  of  Henry  IL  and  Alexander  lU.  The  book  itself 
appears  to  be  written  without  animosity.  The  indignation  dement 
would  seem  to  be  confined  to  tiie  prefiiee.  M.  Yiennet,  if  we  riiglitly 
vndastand  the  mattery  has  been  cahimBrated  by  nltrimontane  or  other 
opponents.  Tha  society  of  Freemasons,  to  which  he  bdongs,  has  been 
aspersed ;  its  nemibers  have  been  denounced  as  atheists,  revolutiOfnistB, 
anl  bandits,  and  he  natural^  feds  ind^nant  that  the  thunders  of 
the  Holy  See  should  have  b^n  hurled  at  the  unoffending  heads  of 
the  adepts  of  this  virtuous  and  philanthropie  brotherhood.  His  in- 
donation  beoomes  greater  as  he  contempbies  his  own  moral  exoel- 
lences,  and  recalls  that  ftoaa.  his  diildh<K)d  he  has  been  a  skve  to 
duty  and  to  eonscieDce^  till  he  fruity  bails  over  at  the  thoi^ght  that 
the  Papal  frdodnations  have  been  directed  against  ^moi,  le  pins 
d6Bint6roos6  des  homines  dans  un  siede  de  eupidii^  efednfe  ^"  remnding 
us  of  his  countryman  Dumas^  who,  when  resenting  the  aoeosation  « 
impiety,  e^psessed  his  astonishment  that  such  a  chai^  should  be 
brought  agunst  him, — him,  the  rdipousmmnpar  esodUmce L  In n»ite 
of  this  pre&tory  eAwesoence;,  M.  Yiennat's  ''History  of  the  Poa* 
tifical  fWer'*  wiU  be  found  by  no  means  an  intemperate  book. 

M.  L^on  de  Pandas^  in  the  introduction  to  his  '^Gahien  do  '89,**^ 
cndtes  a  paamg  iqpprehension  by  the  audadty  with  which  he  stalks 
fixr  a  moment  or  two  on  his  riietcudcd  stilts  when,  in  «ilngi«ii»g 
tiw  dxvina  method  of  introducing  equality  into  the  worn,  so 
aqMorior  to  the  human,  he  informs  is  *^  qusnd  il  [Dien]  a  vouiu 
^galiser  le  chaos^  il  a  pris  dans  Tal^me  des  d6bris  infc«meS|  en  n  £ut 
Ibs  momdes,  et  1^  a  Kbrement  diiwwniin^b  dansrespaoe."  We  are  happy 
to  say,  however,  that  Him  M.  Yiennet,  he  confines  his  eoEtraGpagaiioes  to 
the  intvoduetoTf  portion  of  his  work,  and  that  his  treatise  is  ft  realty 
aensible  and  hnsineoB  Kke  production.    M.  de  FMidns^  whEs  acbpting 

'  ''Sstoire  de  la  Fnlrasooe  Pootificale.*^  Par  M.  Yieon6f»  de  rAoad&nie 
■"nafaiae.    in  2  Tekb    T^ndwi :  Williams  aad  Norgste.    1869. 

•  ''Lei  Gakiend»*89^  oaks  Tiaiapviaeipeilib^vx."  Pv Ltftfi da Fsadaft 
London:  Williami  and  Norgate.     1866. 
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the  — imaiang  idmm  of  the  FrenA  BefolotiDn,  wkhes  to  cotfect  < 
and  snpply  defeefa.  Ho  aeeqptB  frBtonuty,  while  legrattiiig'  that  wo 
have  ao  littb  of  ii ;  ho  heliervea  m  oqnatity,  by  which  he  aaema  to  mim 
Mttle  more  thaa  oqnahty  befbio  the  law,  with  abolitkm  of  oBjuat 
privilegea,  hot  ho  k  of  opinioik  thai  libertj  oo|^  to  praoeda  eqiudit j, 
and  not  to J)e  aooght  thio«^  ii  or  poa^[MBed  to  it,  aa  ofMiaoft  wi^ 
we  entifoly  agree.  Ob  o^er  pomti  we  do  not  idwsya  iad  omadrea  in 
aecofdaoce  i^h  IL  de  Pbooma.  The  diatiiigaishmg  feature  of  his 
book  is  the  pfoannenee  wbaA  he  givea  to  the  poaitioa  that,  in  1789( 
wheft  tho  Erench  nation  beoame  eonaciooa  of  its  aooial  and  politioal 


waata,  >  ooMplf  to  lefiamMiibn  of  the  mating  inatifaBtioiM^  on  the 
of  Hbertj  and  eqnalitf  ,  and  not  a  daatnutive  revoktHm,  was  the  object 
oonteiiiq[9ated  with  n  wiarbaMo  naaminity  bj  ali  the  aooial  eon* 
atitoeneiea  of  tiM  WnoA  nation.  The  iwyvenent  was  not  inc&vidoal^ 
he  BMiintaina,  hoi  ooHeetrra.  Vron  the  monOi  of  i>eoeaiber,  'SB,  to 
that  of  ]fjj,'8a,tiwsnMi  waaeveiything,  man  ware  notdung.  The 
acts  donoythe  woidaiqpcAen  wonnotthedeeda  or  the  words  of  eminent 
persona^  bat  the  eqareaaion  of  the  gmaral  will,  the  Toiee  of  muTaraal 
!Franee.  This  aMUBikin^  this  voiee,  he  has  aooght  in  the  "Cahitta 
of '80."  The  ^OahJera  of  W  are  printed  papera  or  mannaBripla, 
naoallj  marked  by  thair  brerityy  and  intended  to  indioate  the  wiahaa 
ofthaeleotoratnthairiBpieasQtnfe^aain  the  Etate  Q^tausc,enaU 
the  ▼ariooa  pointa  whieh  were  about  to  form  topiea  of  diaooaaioa.'  In 
an  analjaia  of  theae  papetajy  oontinMd  throagh  many  chi^ters^  tha 
anther  ahows  the  iden^t^  of  the  leqniaitiona  and  the  pereaaptoriness  of 
the  language  in  whieh  they  are  particnlariaed.  The  electora  of  'S^, 
the  third  catatte^  the  dargy,  the  nobleaae,  were  agreed  not  only  on  the 
general  pcinei|^  of  the  eontenylafeed  reform,  bat  in  reatri^bing  the 
action  of  their  dekgatea^inatrnetingtiiem  in  th«r  dntiea,  and  inauting 
oo  a  eertain  type  Si  refeim.  In  &e  eioeptional  ekeamatanees  of  the 
eaae,  M.  da  Pooema  thinks  that  thia  prelumnary  limitation  was  justi- 
fiable. Tho  ehameler  of  the  reform  thos  desired  and  delineated  ia 
dtown  in  deWl  by  citatiOBs  from  the  papera  in  qoestioAy  in  whieh  tha 
inatmotiona  given  by  the  eleetors  on  the  sc^jeets  of  the  ooastatntion, 
the  Innctions  of  the  sotereignty,  tiie  atatoa  of  the  notoMty,  liberty  of 
the  paea^  the  Clench,  tanton^  ete.,  are  aet  forth.  The  viewasnstainad 
in  the  body  of  the  work  are  ae^ported  bj  aa  appendix  of  akicidatary 
doemnenta  at  the  end  of  it. 

A  eognate  bat  more  oomfn  4cnwi  m  and  phikaophioal  book,  is  one  on 
the  Pi^tical  and  Soeial  Law  of  the  Frenoh  Befolutien,  itadf  a  eon- 
atitoeni  portion  of  a  prcgeoledkiger  work  on  the  €V>i]stitational  Hiatory 
<tf  thodiftrentSlateaof  Enrepe.  After  all  that  haa  bean  written  on 
the  grand  ezpkMkm  of  the  kst  eentorf  the  aothor  of  the  Tolome  before 
iM^  has  atitt  aoaaattiing  to  8BJ  that  bears  the  impreas  of  original  thon^^ 
and  ofineea  now  and  independent  treatment.  The  rohng  idea  of  the 
ample  tieatiiii,  whieh  we  hava  bnt  impcrfoetly  fliamined,  is  an  appre- 
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ciaiion  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  French  Bevolution  by  a  study 
of  the  legal  enactments  of  the  period  I78d-1804,  in  which  last  year  Dr. 
Carl  Bichter  is  of  opinion  that  that  fiery  and  tomultaoos  movement  was 
finally  suppressed  by  the  Imperial  Constitution  of  May  18.  The  book 
therefore,  though  abounding  in  historical  presentments,  and  eyen  offer- 
ing  personal  sketches,  as  of  Mirabeau,  Danton,  Lafayette,  and  others, 
is  properly  speakine  not  a  history  of  the  French  Bevolution,  but  a 
history  of  the  legislation  which  marked  the  several  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment under  the  Constitutional  Monarchy,  the  National  Conven- 
tion, the  Directory,  the  Consulate,  and  the  Empire.  Every  public 
question  which  interests  us  now,  and  which  the  Bevolution  passionatdy, 
ignorantly,  and  prematurely  attempted  to  solve,  appears  to  receive  some 
notice  in  this  almost  exhaustive  survey  of  that  tmific  outbreak.  Dr. 
Carl  Bichter  explains,  at  the  commencement  of  his  labours,  that  while 
regarding  the  French  Bevolution  as  a  European  event,  and  the  French 
people  as  taking  the  initiative  in  a  movement  common  to  the  nations 
of  Europe,  he  does  not  come  forward  as  a  party  writer.  On  i^e  one 
hand  he  cannot  recognise  in  the  Bevolution  a  providential  retributive 
judgment  on  sinful  man ;  on  the  other,  the  Bevolution  is  not  for  him 
an  embodiment  of  the  supposed  truth,  that  in  order  to  be  great  and 
free  a  people  must  be  revolutionary ;  nor  does  he  see  in  it  an  historical 
phenomenon  teaching  by  example  how  revolutions  ouffht  to  be  made. 
The  French  Bevolution,  in  his  ^es,  is  simply  the  introduction  into  the 
world  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  animates  the  nineteenth  century, 
of  the  protest  against  oppression  and  injustice,  of  the  struggle  f(Nr 
rijght,  and  a  higher,  better  life,  which  he  bdieves  will  yet  have 
victorious  issues.  So,  again,  he  does  not  look  upon  the  French  people 
as  a  model  people,  but  as  an  extremely  susceptible,  precipitate 
people,  adoring  accident,  power,  success ;  fonder  of  noise  than  of  real 
reputation ;  the  most  passionate,  dangerous,  brilliant  people  of  Europe, 
and  thus  peculiarly  adapted  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  world's  drama ; 
high  above  all  nations  as  the  people  of  civilization, — a  political  con- 
ception ;  below  nearly  all  as  the  people  of  culture-  or  education  in  the 
deepest  and  widest  sense  of  the  word, — a  moral  conception.  On  this 
versatile,  many-glancing,  recklessly  spirited  people,  devolved  in  the 
last  century  the  part  of  preferring  the  claims  of  humanity  against  a 
sjrstem  that  had  grown  powerless  for  good,  and  that  impeded  the  legi- 
timate advances  of  human  intellect  and  human  will.  Dr.  Carl  Bichter, 
while  sharply  reprobating  the  attempts  to  explain  the  rights  of  man,  and 
maintaining  that  the  enormities  of  the  reign  of  terror  are  traceable  to 
the  explanations  of  those  rights  embodied  in  the  articles  of  the  con- 
stitution of  '93,  vindicates  the  preliminary  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
man.  He  insists  that  the  first  National  Assembly  never  claimed  for 
itself  the  merit  of  a  new  discovery  in  its  simple  specification  of  rights, 
that  it  merely  and  justifiably  asserted,  without  metaphysical  refine- 
ment's or  precise  interpretations,  that  liberty  and  that  equality,  the 
sense  of  which  has  been  evolved  as  a  last  result  of  the  education  of  mau- 
Idnd,  and  which  are  implied  in  all  modem  society.  The  original  ass^- 
tion  of  them  as  rights  was  not  put  forth  by  one  part  in  opposition  to 
another  part  of  the  nation.  It  was  the  necessary  enunciation  from  the 
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highest  depository  of  law  of  the  sim{Je  principles  of  social  life  and 
Christianity,  the  elementary  truths  of  human  consciousness,  in  opposi- 
tion to  an  aggregate  of  officials  without  conscience,  of  a  corrupt 
spiritual  power,  and  an  effete  nohility.  It  was  intended  only  to  pro- 
claim the  rights  of  men  to  freedom  and  equality  in  the  language  of 
plain  common  sense,  and  that  this  freedom  was  afterwards  defined  as 
a  freedom  to  do  this  or  that,  or  this  equality  as  equality  of  property, 
or  equality  of  anything,  was  the  fault  not  of  the  first  National 
Assemhly,  but  of  the  enthusiasts  and  fanatics  that  misinterpreted  and 
misapplied  the  principle.  The  right  to  freedom  is  the  main  argument 
of  our  author's  hook.  Its  due  adjustment  is  the  political  problem  still 
to  be  solved.  Freedom  has  three  phases,  to  which  are  correspondent  the 
three  great  divisions  of  a  state  having  its  foundation  in  law.  Freedom,- 
as  patsesHan,  has  for  its  equivalent,  in  the  political  organism,  the 
r^resentation  of  the  people  by  an  assembly.  This  assembly  is  not  to 
represent  interests,  for  there  is  but  one  interest  to  represent, — that  of 
the  people.  The  preservation  of  freedom  is  intrusted  to  a  Senate  as 
the  appropriate  organ,  with  the  function  of  superintending  the  applica- 
tions of  the  laws.  The  third  element,  the  regulation  of  freedom,  has 
for  its  correspondent  a  Council  of  State.  This  council  advises  and  pre«^ 
pares,  as  auxiliary  to  the  others ;  it  also  represents  the  interests  of  the 
State ; — ^nobiUty,  clergy,  trade  and  industiy,  arts  and  sciences  being  all 
alike  summoned  in  it  to  a  participation  in  the  more  special  forms  of 
State  activity.  If  all  this  seems  rather  vague,  a  set-off  to  its  haziness 
will  be  found  in  the  decisiveness  with  which  Df.  CarlBichtere]q>resses 
his  opinion  on  the  extent  or  area  of  the  constituent  body.  The  suffrage 
is  to  be  universal ;  for  all  representation  that  is  less  than  universal  is 
party  representation.  The  people  has  a  right  to  freedom ;  and  only 
where  the  representative  aggr^;ate  influences  the  fortunes  and  the 
history  of  the  country,  is  the  people  in  reality  possessed  of  freedom. 
Universal  sufiirage,  however,  does  not  imply  the  right  of  a  miscellMieouB 
mass  to  a  misceUaneous  exercise  thereof,  as  in  the  National  Conven- 
tion. This  principle  alone  must  be  considered  as  settled ;  the  form 
which  it  is  to  take  is  a  suUect  for  discussion.  It  requires  r^^tion. 
Its  basis  lies  in  the  status  of  the  citizen,  not  the  citizen  of  the  Monarchy 
of  July,  not  the  bourgeois  citizen,  not  the  mere  tax-paying  citizen,  but 
the  citizen  who  is  a  hand  fide  member  of  the  State,  and  who  is  con- 
nected with  it  by  public  duties  and  obligations.  Here  again  our  author 
becomes  perhaps  not  quite  satisfactory ;  but  he  seems  to  leave  the  mode 
of  exercising  the  function  of  universal  suffrage  purposely  indefinite, 
insisting  only  on  the  principle.  The  difficulty,  if  we  rightiy  appre- 
hend his  view,  would  be  te  produce  hi»  ideal  or  legally  constituted 
citizen.  We  presume  he  would  say  that  ev^  educated  man^  free  from 
crime,  and  who  had  personally  discharged,  or  was  liable  te  personaU^ 
discharge  some  public  office,  was  such  a  l4;allv  constituted  citizen.  We 
write  VMn  advisedly,  because  Br.  Carl  Bichter  has  no  sympathy  with  the 
views  of  Bentham,  Mill,  or  Bailey,  on  the  title  of  women  to  the  electoral 
franchise.  In  a  striking  section  on  the  heroines  of  the  French  Bevo- 
lution,  he  sharply  repudiates  the  speculations  of  these  eminent  thinkers 
on  this  subject.    We  are  bound  to  say  that  we  see  very  little  force  in 
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Br.  Bidiei'sargQiiienliyOrwliatwaflniiiBetobeliis  aigimieiitB ;  nor 
do  we  think  thst  Qerman  an^Mii  are  it  pmwui  tbe  best  qotjified 
judges  on  this  qiieetian ;  Jean  F^'s  notioii  of  wliat  a  womaa  ought  to 
be — a  creataie  to  oookeefmetbingnioey  and  reflect  the  snuks  and  8^1^ 
of  tbe  man,  being,  we  fiuusj,  the  prcrvailing  ideal  with  tiiem.  We  do 
not  tee  that  it  foUows  booause  a  woman  baaa  vciedienraBtneoeeBaidj 
shonlder  a  musket;  or  because  she  is  a  mother  daring  a  limited  nnmbor 
of  years,  she  is  to  rode  cradles  or  follow  perambolators  for  tiie  rest  of 
the  term  of  her  natund  life;  to  waire  the  fiust  ihat  a  large  number  oC 
women  are  never  mo<iierB  at  alL  As,  however,  we  are  not  professed 
champions  of  woman's  rights,  we  leave  tin  disenssion  to  iiuise  who  are. 
FuU  as  I)r.  Bichter's  treatise  is  of  vahmUe  orittoism  and  si»;<estion,s 
as  we  have  rapidlj  indicated, it  possesses  dbo  a  great  dealof  attractive 
material,  in  which  he  ilimtrates  or  leads  up  to  his  main  sabieet.  fiis 
histcffical  estimate  of  the  past  of  Franee  and  of  Europe,  of  tiie  Befor- 
mation,  the  Crusades,  the  pc^cj  of  Louis  XT.,  the  statesmanship  of 
BicheHeu,  may  be  cited  as  instances  of  this  eitm  subjeet-matter. 
Other  instances  will  not  be  difiBcult  to  find. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  empire  by  Napcdeon,  ttie  revolution 
dosed,  ^e  tyranny  of  the  past  was  restiwed,  and  the  oppressive  dia- 
OKster  of  the  military  despcfasm  whieh  he  strove  to  erect  into  perma- 
nenee  andnniverBaHly,  led  to  a  reaction  which  terminated  in  the  return 
of  the  Bourbons  and  tiie  treaties  of  Yienna,  though  Instoij  has  sab> 
sequently  shown  tiiat  this  readion  oobld  ooij  be  temporary,  and  that 
the  enduring  dement  in  the  great  European  movement  of  which  tiie 
French  Bevolution  was  the  first  finntic  eipression,  was  destined  to 
resume  its  progress,  deposing  worn-out  tyrannies,  summoning  nations 
into  enstenee,  or  extending  the  liberties  of  nations  already  ezistinff. 
With  Dr.  Bichter's  estimate  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  tiie  honouralue 
sddier-writer  Iaeut.«Cd<md  Charras,  whose  opinion  as  a  strat^ist  is 
of  recognised  authority,  entirdy  agrees.  In  1B18  Oharras,  resolutdy 
idbsing  to  regard  Napoleon  as  the  armed  representative  of  the  Bevo- 
krtioii,  denounosd  him  as  tiie  most  formidAle  promoter  of  tl» 
counter-revdution.  He  gladly  wdcomed  and  heartilv  oommteded  tbe 
pi.trioii£ii»ain»tt<nof^^7intiiiitev«irtM74r.  Hl«  histo^ 
of  that  insurrection  has  recently  been  given  to  the  woild.^  Edited 
by  M.  Chauffiyur-Kestner,  with  the  aid  and  nnder  tiie  supervision  d 
Madame  Oharras,  to  whom  Ihe  duty  had  been  spedally  confided,  it 
i^>peaiB  unfortunately  as  an  inoorajMe  work,  fira^mentury,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  a  fragment ;  but  firagmentary  without  any  attempt  to  supply 
deficiencies— a  fragment  without  any  ill-advised  eflbrt  at  restoration. 
It  commences  with  tbe  return  of  the  army  of  Bnsna,  or  Hxe  relics  of 
that  army — relates  the  military,  political,  and  diplomatic  history  of 
the  tragical  vear  1813,  and  In-eaks  off  with  tiie  rupture  of  the  Austrian 
alliance,  without  even  a  record  of  the  femous  battle  of  LiHaEen. 

Dr.  Cari  Bichter,  who  disapfnroves  of  the  heroines  of  the  French  Be- 
vdution,  and  of  all  ot  most  womanly  demonstration,  w91  hardly  refuse 

>«*' Histoire  de  la  Guerre  de  181S  en  AIlAmagiie.*    Pkr  le  lit-Cdonel  Cbanui 
▲vec  OMiet  tp^aks.    LeipEig.    1866. 
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his  symi^tikhy  to  the  beauiaful  and  pure-hearted  deUTa-er  oi  Franoey 
whose  story  has  been  retold  so  simply,  so  towMogly,  so  wisely,  so 
sincerely,  and  so  sweetly  by  Miss  Harriet  Parr,  better  known,  it  may 
be,  as  Holme  Lee.^^  We  heartily  praise  the  work  which  she  has  done. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a  w^  here  and  there  which  is  distaste- 
ful to  us,  or  of  a  supei^uous  sentence  now  and  then,  we  see  nothing  in 
it  that  admits  of  improvement.  The  life  and  death  of  the  marreUona 
heroine  of  France,  half  sh^herdess,  half  prophetess,  stands  out  here  in 
i^  its  smrow  and  beauty,  from  the  day  when  she  danced  with  her 
young  playmates  round  the  ^  Beautiful  May" — the  fatal  tree  of  the 
Elf-I^idies — till  musing  over  the  prc^hecy,  tiiat  a  maid  was  to  save 
the  desolated  land  of  France,  she  dreamt  that  she  might  be  that  maid, 
and  went  forth,  bdieriug  that  she  was  called  of  heaTen  to  the  delive- 
ranee  <^  her  beloved  country,  to  the  day  whea  she  ceased  to  be  ikie 
inspired  sibyl,  ihe  victorious  <diampion,  tiie  mysterious  saviour,  around 
whom  admirii^  men  and  women  thronged,  pressing  to  touch  her  horse 
or  her  clothes,  or  ev&a.  kneeling  as  she  passed — and  stood,  with  her 
glory  gone,  with  sense  of  deserticm  and  failure  of  self-oonfidence,  before 
her  misguided  judges ;  or  lamented  over  Eouen  as  she  beheld  its 
towers;  or  died,  once  move  ioiumphant  with  reviving  fiuth,  in  the 
flames  of  that  great  martyrdom  which  French  priests  and  English 
nobles,  gcave  drriues  and  learned  schoolmen  sanctioned,  promoted, 
perpetrated.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  those  flames  were  lundled  by 
re|ureseDtativeB  of  mediasval  piety  and  dnvalry — ^that  among  those  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  condemnation  of  Joan  of  Arc  was 
Thomas  de  GourceUes,  the  deliverer  of  France  from  papal  despotism,  he 
who  next  to  the  soldier-maid ''  had  in  that  generation  served  his  country 
bert."  This  history  of  the  Maid  is  a  very  strange  history — a  sort  of 
pioture>like  oondensatiim  of  the  life  of  the  l^Qddle  Ages,  in  its  poetry,  its 
devotion,  its  piety,  its  valour,  its  ignorance,  its  malignant  orthodoxy, 
and  its  deadly  supenttiion.  The  suoceBS  <^  this  memorable  peasant- 
girl  was  owing,  in  part,  to  her  own  high  qualities,  her  education,  her 
early  training,  and  her  physical  organization,  and  partly  to  the  wild 
beliels  aiid  misleading  supematuralisms  of  her  age.  The  age  was  pre- 
pared to  accept  her,  for  it  believed  in  the  prophc^ee  which  had  stirred 
her  own  heart  to  action — in  visions  like  her  own  of  St.  Michael  the 
Archangel,  of  the  sweet  crowned  faces  of  St.  Catherine  and  St. 
Margaret  that  guarded  her,  of  the  voices  that  called  and  counsdl^ 
her.  But  these  unreaHties^he  imaginative  embodiments  of  excessive 
and  inexplicable  emotion — necessary  as  they  were  in  that  i^  for 
incentive  and  corroboration,  would  have  been  nugatory,  or  worse  than 
nugatory,  unaccompanied  by  the  natural  eneigies  and  gifts  <^  the 
young  girl,  whose  true  inspiration  was  her  own  greatness.  For  her 
real  mission  lay  in  her  self-devotion,  her  purity  of  aim,  her  intense 
love  and  pity  for  the  realm  of  Franoe,  her  intrepidity  and  enthusiastic 
courage.  Jeanne  had  a  wonderful  ardour  and  a  strange  physical  strength, 
comlmiing  with  robust  force  the  most  acute  sensibility.    YioTent 

u  *'The  Life  and  Death  of  Jeanne  d*Aro,  called  the  Maid."    By  Harriet  Parr, 
author  of  *'In  the  Silver  Age,"  &o.   In  2  vols.  London :  South  and  Elder.  18601 
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exertion,  instead  of  wearying,  stimolated  her,  shone  on  her  ooontenanee, 
and  made  her  look  like  one  possessed.  This  young  girl,  who  saw  angelic 
forms  and  dazzling  lights,  who  heard  heavenly  Yoices  and  trumpets 
ringing,  oould  ride  hke  a  trooper,  hear  a  lance  like  a  knight,  deal  heavy 
Uows  in  comhat,  sleep  in  the  woods,  and  endure  all  hardships,  aU 
fatigue.  But  with  all  this  strength  was  united  that  fatal  weakness  in 
herself  and  in  her  age  that  was  the  occasion  or  the  pretext  of  her 
destruction,  as  it  had  been  of  her  renown  and  her  triumph.  Her  in- 
spiration might  be  of  God  or  the  Devil.  Having  once  persuaded  men 
to  believe  that  it  was  of  Gt>dy  she  had  little  difficuliy  in  inducing 
them  to  follow  her  guidance  as  long  as  she  brought  them  success,  for 
that  success  proved  to  them  that  her  mission  was  divine ;  but  when 
iiulure  came  they  turned  away  from  her,  deciding  that  she  was  a  aor- 
oeress,  whose  inspiration  was  from  the  devil.  Thus  the  holy  maid  who 
had  saved  France  was  pronounced  impious.  The  noble  woman  who 
had  saved  a  realm  was  sold,  betrayed,  imprisoned,  tried,  condemned, 
and  burnt.  The  story  is  not  at  all  to  the  credit  of  the  chivalry,  or 
religion,  or  humanity  of  the  Middle  AgoB.  A  general  repentance, 
however,  followed  the  unjust  sentence,  and  the  memory  of  Joan  of  Are, 
about  fifteen  years  after  her  death,  was  solemnly  relieved  from  the 
in&mous  reprobation  that  weighed  on  it.  Ev^i  before  this  a  reaction 
had  ensued,  and  legend  began  to  take  possession  of  the  maid's  name. 
When  Paris  was  restored  to  the  obedience  of  Charles,  there  flew  abroad 
a  rumour  that ''  Jeanne  was  alive  agam,  that  she  had  never  been  burned 
at  Eouen,  that  she  had  escaped  the  fire  by  a  miraculous  holiness." 
Sensible  men  saw  through  the  imposture  which  gave  rise  to  this  belief, 
but  the  simple,  credulous  people  who  in  her  lifetime  had  adored  Jeanne 
eagerly  accepted  the  new  wonder.  The  false  Jeanne,  however,  vanished 
into  obscurity;  but  out  of  her  half-fabulous  exploits  and  the  well- 
known  victories  of  the  true  Maid,  romancers  constructed  a  heroine 
whose  adventures  rivalled  those  of  the  Arthurian  or  Carolingian 
knights.  Thus,  continues  Miss  Pair,  had  ten  years'  space  suffioMl  to 
develop  Jeanne  d'Arc  into  an  almost  mythical  personage.  We  shall 
only  add,  that  the  present  biography  is  drawn  from  the  authentic 
documents  collected  and  published  by  the  Society  of  the  History  of 
France,  in  five  demy  octavo  volumes. 

In  Anne  of  Austria,  the  mother  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  Queen  Begent 
during  the  minority  of  her  son,  we  have  a  very  different  type  oi 
womimhood,  though  Anne,  too,  was  undaunted  enough,  and  not 
without  resources  of  her  own.  The  narrative  of  her  regency,  in  which 
the  principal  events  were  the  War  of  the  Fronde  and  the  Treaty  of 
Westphalia,  has  been  narrated  by  a  lady  who  has  evidently  taken  some 
pains  with  the  subject,  and  has  placed  fairly  before  us  the  actors  in 
that  period  of  violence  and  intngue — ^MoliS,  Mazarin,  Cond6,  and 
others.^'    Miss  Freer  never  makes  the  past  live,  and  has  scarcely  the 

»  *'The  Begenoy  of  Anne  of  Aastria,  Qaeen  Begent  of  Fruice,  Mother  of 
LouiaXiy."  From  nomeroos  Unpublished  Sooroee,  ko.  By  Martha  Walker 
Freer,  Mithor  of  "  Married  Life  of  Anne  of  Anstria,"  &o.  In  2  vols.  London : 
Tinaley  Brothers.    1866. 
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talent  for  bringing  out  the  real  significance  of  social  or  political  events, 
but  she  gives  the  details  which  she  undertakes  to  give  intelligibly,  and 
in  straightforward,  respectable,  though  rather  heavy  and  not  always 
refined,  English.  Some  of  her  expressions,  "without  bit  or  sup,*' 
"  breath  out  of  his  body,"  "  pink  of  courtiers,"  are  not  very  pleasing. 
And  when  she  tells  us  that  "  Anne  of  Austria  was  now  omnipotent 
and  mighty^^  she  reminds  us  of  the  scenery  that  was  reported  to  be 
not  only  sublime  hU  pretty » 

In  the  "Vignettes  of  Miss  Bessie  Rayner  Parkes,  twelve  women, 
mostly  admirable  for  a  combination  of  intellect,  force,  and  tenderness 
of  heart,  manifested  in  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  others,  are  portrayed 
with  a  gentle  yet  not  uncertain  touch.^'  Three  of  the  number  claim  to 
be  strictly  original — Madame  Luce  of  Algiers,  Madame  Pape-Carpentier, 
and  Mrs.  Jameson :  the  five  sketches  of  Madame  Swetcnine,  La  SoBur 
Bosalie,  Madame  Lamartine,  Harriet  K.  Hunt,  and  Madame  Mosson, 
are  translated  and  abridged  from  books  not  generally  known ;  the  re« 
maining  four — Mrs.  Winthrop,  Miss  Cornelia  Knight,  Miss  Bosanquet, 
and  Mrs.  Delany,  are  biographical  variations  derived  from  accessible 
sources.  The  twelve  women  thus  depicted  were  different  in  nation, 
in  creed,  in  pursuits.  In  their  utter  dissimilarity  lies  a  moral  which 
their  accomplished  delineator  leaves  us  to  discover.  What  the  in- 
tended moral  is  we  do  not  profess  to  know ;  but  v/e  may  at  least  suggest 
that  the  spirit  of  love  and  hope  which  issued  in  kind  services  for  others, 
was  the  common  gift  of  their  common  humanity,  irrespective  of  all 
dogma.  In  the  instances  of  theological  conversion  to  which  Miss 
Parkes  refers,  we  regret  to  say  that  we  see  evidence  only  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  instinctive  emotion  over  reason.  To  believe  a  propo- 
sition because  we  have  convincing  testimony  of  its  truth  is  one  thing ; 
to  believe  it  because  it  harmonizes  with  our  feelings,  or  satisfies  some 
aching  void  in  our  nature,  or  coincides  with  practical  exigencies,  is 
another.  Hell-fire  is  not  true  because  we  are  afraid  of  it;  nor  the 
heavenly  blessedness  real  because  we  long  for  it. 

Mr.  William  Jerdan's  hasty  glance  at  the  ''Men  whom  I  have 
Known,"^*  though  placed  by  us  next  to  Miss  Parkes's  ''  Vision  of 
Good  Women,"  has  nothing  in  common  with  it.  His  portraits  of 
philosophers,  statesmen,  poets,  and  scholars,  above  fifty  in  number, 
have  no  family  likeness.  They  are  very  slight  sketches,  for  the  most 
part ;  and  though  such  a  book  can  hardly  fail  to  afford  amusement, 
it  is  not  entitled  to  any  very  great  commendation.  It  is  not  always 
that  we  can  approve  of  even  the  style  in  which  it  is  written.  What 
can  be  more  detestable  writing  than — "  Slopperton  I  [for  Sloperton] 
where  the  lyrist  Moore  in  failing  health,  exhaled  his  parting  breath, 
oblivious  of  song!"     The  feud  of  Byron  and  Southey  is  weU  known  ; 

u  <«yigDette8.  Twelve  Biographical  Sketches."  By  Beesie  lUyner  Parkes, 
author  of  "Essays  on  WomaD's  Work,'*  &c.  London:  Alexander  Strahan. 
1866. 

14  ((  ]^en  I  have  Known."  By  William  Jerdan,  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Beal  Academia  de  la  Historia  of  Spain,  &c  Illustrated  with  Facsimile  Auto- 
graphs.   London :  George  Boutledge  and  Son9.    1866. 
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but  we  learn  for  the  first  time,  and  are  sorry  to  learn,  that  Soathej 
could  thus  lampoon  another  great  poet : — 

"  One  may  marry  a  wife  and  make  lore  to  his  slave. 
Then,  felon-like,  fly  off  and  scud  o*er  the  wave ; 
His  God  may  deny,  and  his  kiog  call  a  fool, 
And  still  be  the  foremost  in  Shelleycot  school.** 

Miscellaneous  biography  seems  in  favour  at  present.  In  Otto 
Jahn's  volume  we  have  sketches  of  the  lives  of  Winckelmann,  Gotfried 
Hermann,  Ludwig  Ross,  T.  W.  Danzel,  and  Ludwig  Richter.*^  The 
remaining  papers  relate  to  Goethe,  to  his  youth  in  Leipzig,  his  ac« 
qnaintance  with  the  painter  Oeeer,  his  speech  on  Shakspeare,  and 
the  famous  Werther  letters,  or  correspondence  with  the  Kestner  family. 

In  the  same  category  of  mixed  biography  we  may  place  six  "  E^saya 
and  Lectures  on  Indian  Historical  Subjects,"  by  an  Officer  of  the 
Bengal  Staff  Corps.^^  In  the  first  of  these  essays  we  have  an  interesting 
account  of  the  small  Mahomedan  state  of  Bhopal  and  its  rulers,  in  par^ 
ticular  of  Her  Highness  Secunder  Begum,  to  whom  the  narrator 
ascribes  *'  the  strong  constauey  and  deep  feeling  of  woman's  character, 
with  the  energy,  the  daring,  the  lopg-sighted  perteverance  which  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  more  peculiarly  the  property  of  the  rougher 
sex."  In  the  last  of  the  six  lectures  ample  justice  is  done  to  ^ 
Hugh  Rose,  whose  services  have  recently  won  him  a  peerage.  The 
subjects  of  the  remaining  essays  are  Lord  Lake,  of  Laswame,  Count 
Lally,  Havelock,  and  Hyder  Ali's  last  war. 

Pierre  Albert  and  Jean  de  Lawnay,  heralds-at-arms  in  the  Duchy 
ef  Brabant,  in  the  period  1648-1687,  for  various  fabrications  of 
pedigrees  and  trafficking  in  the  sale  of  false  titles,  were  prosecuted,  and 
Jean,  the  more  guilty  of  the  two,  condemned  to  death.  The  histoiy 
of  their  trial  has  been  written,  by  G-.  M.  L.  Galesloot,  with  con- 
siderable detail,  yet,  as  he  assures  us,  not  without  compression.^^ 

In  the  "  Life  of  Facundo  Quiroga,"  we  have  not  only  a  biographical 
curiosity,  but  a  study  of  the  manners,  the  customs,  and  character  of 
the  pe(^le  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  ^hieh  the  celebrated  chief  of 
the  Gkiuchos  played  so  important  a  part.^^  Written  in  Spanish  by 
M.  Sarmiento,  of  the  University  of  Chili,  it  has  been  translated  into 
French  by  M.  A.  Giraud,  who  has  prefixed  to  it  a  geographical  and 
historical  notice  of  the  provinces  of  La  Plata.  In  a  paper  on  the 
original  work  by  M.  Ch.  de  Mazade  in  the  Bevue  de$  Jbeux  Mandet^ 
1846,  the  author  is  ^  commended  no  less  for  brilliancy  of  style  than 

>*  '<  Biogrftphische  Aassfttsa.*'  Von  Otto  Jabn.  London  and  EdiDbm^: 
WiUiams  and  Korgate.     1866. 

^  **  EssayB  and  LectureB  on  Indian  Historical  Sabjecta,"  &o.  By  an  Officer  of 
the  Bengal  Staff  Corps.  London :  Triibner  and  Co.  Calcutta :  Lepage  and  Co. 
1866. 

^  « Pierre  Albert  et  Jean  de  Lawnay,"  Ac.  Par  L.  Galesloot,  Chef  de  Sae- 
tion  aox  Archives  da  Boyaume.  London  and  Edinburgh :  Williams  and  Norgate. 
1866. 

18  '<  Civilisation  et  Barbarie,  etc.  Facundo  Qniroga  et  Aldao.*'  Par  Domingo  F. 
Sarmiento.  Trailuit  de  TEspagnol  et  enriohi  de  notes,  par  A.  Girand,  easeigne 
de  Ynisseau.     Paris :  Bertrand.     1853. 
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vigour  of  thought.  The  tnuislation  was  published  thirteen  jears  ago, 
and  its  appearance,  in  our  Contemporary  Literature  is  therefore 
scarcely  permissible. 

At  the  request  of  four  young  Hindoos,  now  resident  in  England,  a 
narrative  of  the  life  of  their  illustrious  countryman,  Bammohun  Boy, 
the  first  Hindoo  reformer,^'  has  been  edited  by  Miss  Mary  Carpenter, 
who  was  personally  acquainted  with  him.  The  memoir  was  prepared 
by  the  late  Dr.  L.  Carpenter.  The  volume,  imsatisfactory  as  it  is, 
will  probably  answer  its  purpose.  It  contains  interesting  material,  but 
is  fragmentary,  lifeless,  colourless,  and— Unitarian. 

The  two  .remaining  works  of  a  biographical  character  on  our  list 
are  "  Memorials  of  the  Tower  of  London,*'  by  Lord  de  Ros,^  and 
"  The  Model  Man.  An  oration  on  Washington,"  by  T.  W.  Hort,  in  the 
true  American-Eagle  style  of  eloquence.*^ 

Want  of  space  must  be  our  apology  for  a  laconic  welcome  of  an 
elaborate  history  of  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  by  Dr.  George 
Smith  ;*^  a  meritorious  sketch  of  Our  Gountry^t  Story,  included  by- 
Mr.  J.  S.  Laurie  in  his  "  National  Standard  Course  of  Elementary 
Instruction  ;^  and  the  volume  for  1865  of  that  serviceable  survey  of 
public  events,  the  Annual  Eegister.^ 

Our  two  last  books,  treating  of  the  same  generic  subject — ^Art,  may 
be  bracketed  together.  In  "The  Condition  of  the  Artists  of  Greece 
ih  Ancient  Times,"  by  M.  Bazin,  we  find  distributed  into  thirteen 
chapters  a  mass  of  information  on  the  social  position,  the  character, 
honours,  and  rewards  of  the  old  Greek  painters  and  sculptors,  and 
the  action  of  art  on  religion.**  In  their  "Historical  Tableaux  of  the 
Fine  Arts,"^  or  the  Fair  Arts,  as  we  would  gladly  call  them,  MM. 
Louis  et  B6n6  Menard  have  investigated  the  cause  of  the  progress  and 
decline  of  Art — chiefly  of  the  art  of  painting,  professedly  beginning 


^  "The  Last  Days  in  England  of  the  Eajah  Bammohun  Hoy.''  Edited  by 
Mary  Carpenter,  oi  BrittoL  London:  Trttbner  and  Co.  Calcatta:  Lepage 
and  Co.     1866. 

^  '*  Memorials  of  the  Tower  of  London.*"  By  Lient -General  Lord  de  Bot^ 
Lieut-Grovemur  of  the  Tower.     With  IlluBtrationa.    London :  Murray.     1866. 

*^  "The  Model  Man.  An  Oration  on  Washington,  in  which  he  is  compared 
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with  the  Benaissance,  and  ending  with  the  eighteenth  century,  but  in- 
troducing their  principal  theme  by  a  chapter  on  Byzantine  and  Medi- 
aeval art.  The  book  is  a  prize  essay,  and  more  than  deserves  that  dis- 
tinction. We  take  a  sentence  or  two  from  the  vc^ume,  as  it  lies  open 
before  us : — 

"Ijcs  artistes  de  Tantiqait^  et  de  la  Renaissance  faisaient  du  nu,  ceux  du 
xyiii.  si^le  ont  fait  des  nudit^s,  ce  oui  est  tout  autre  cbose.  Diderot  a  eu 
rabon  de  dire  que  ce  n'est  pas  une  femme  noe  qui  est  ind^nte,  mais  une 
femme  dont  la  draperie  est  retrouss^  ind^cemment." 


BELLES  LETTBES. 


FOBMEBLY  we  imagined  that  only  actresses  had  the  privilege  of 
re-christenine  themselves,  and  standing  as  their  own  godmothers. 
These  young  ladies,  we  knew,  would  suddenly  emerge  from  their 
chrysalis  state  of  plain  Jane  Smith  or  Sarah  Brown,  and  come  flutter- 
ing out  as  the  lovely  Fotheringay  or  heavenly  Celeste.  But  there  the 
matter  ended.  They  never  disguised  their  sex.  This  has  been  re- 
served for  female  novelists.  George  Eliot  and  George  Sand  are 
the  most  conspicuous  offenders.  Possibly  they  have  their  reasons. 
In  parts  of  Berkshire  a  woman  employed  upon  man's  work  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  "  he."  But  this  is  a  provincialism  which  it  is  not 
well  to  imitate.  Historical  precedents,  however,  may  be  quoted. 
Thus  the  Hungarians,  though  Mr.  Carlyle  doubts  the  fact,  elevated 
Maria  Theresa  to  the  dignity  of  the  male  sex.  But  this,  it  may  be 
said,  was  rather  the  result  of  a  sudden  outburst  of  enthusiasm  than  of 
mature  reflection.  The  same  objection,  however,  cannot  be  urged 
against  the  famous  line, 

**  Eex  erat  Elizabeth,  sed  erat  regina  Jacobus." 

Here  evidently  *  is  a  precedent.  We,  however,  in  our  admiration  of 
lady  novelists  can  go  no  further  than  to  say  of  one  of  them,  as 
Frederick  the  Great  is  reported  to  have  said  of  his  sister,  "  Vir  ingenio, 
sexu  fsBmina,"  and  as  we  shall  not  mention  her  name,  any  lady-novelist 
is  welcome  to  apply  the  expression  to  herself.  But  we  must  make  a 
stand  against  epicene  surnames.  We  have  now  a  perfect  androgynous 
nomenclature  of  Holme  Lees,  Talbot  Gwynnes,  and  Currer  Bells. 
The  leech  and  the  earthworm  unite  in  themselves  both  sexes,  but  we 
can  see  nothing  in  these  two  animals  that  should  make  women  wish  to 
imitate  them.  Last  of  all  has  arisen  "  Ouida,"^  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
yet  signifying  nothing  to  the  general  reader.  Some  critics  have  com- 
pared it  to  ''  Slapbang."  Others  have  thought  that  it  was  the  author's 
peculiar  way  of  speUing  the  Greek  "  oudemia,"  a  theory  which  is  con- 
siderably streng^ened  by  the  fact  that  she  calls  the  sea  '*  thalassis." 
Slang,  however,  and  not  classical  lore,  is  Ouida's  strong  point.     But 

^  '*Gh«idot.*'    ByOoida.    London:  Chapman  and  HalL    1866. 
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the  real  mystery  is  not  in  the  name,  but  in  the  author's  choice.  Why 
any  woman  should  wish  to  be  known  by  a  French  hybrid  word,  is 
indeed  a  mystery ;  for  we  ha^e  been  assured,  on  excellent  authority, 
that  "  Ouida"  is  a  woman.  People  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they 
know  her.  We  don't  believe  them.  No  man  nor  woman  could  writo 
such  hybrid  stuff  as  "  Chandos."  The  author  is  like  "  ouida"  itself — 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  The  internal  evidence,  too,  favours 
our  theory.  Only  some  epicene  being  could  utter  such  a  sentiment  as, 
"  There  lives  not  the  man  who  could  prefer  a  wife  to  Paris."  (vol.  L 
p.  63.)  It  evidently  knows  nothing  either  of  a  man  or  a  wife.  Its 
style,  too,  is  hybrid.  It  takes  equal  portions  of  Bulwer  and  Braddon 
— one  we  may  suppose  for  the  masculine,  the  other  for  the  feminine 
element,  and  mixes  them  both  together.  Plainly  Teiresias  or  the  Cheva- 
lier d*£on  has  arisen  from  the  tomb.  If  the  latter,  it  has  forgotten  its 
French  ;  if  the  former,  we  can  find  some  excuse  for  its  bad  English, 

So  much  for  the  name  and  the  authorship.  The  book  itself,  too,  is 
like  '*  Ouida,"  neither  fish  nor  flesh.  It  attempts  to  paint  high  life 
and  low  life,  and  is  in  both  equally  unsuccessful.  It  represents  the 
former  by  making  an  English  gentleman  keep  Georgian  and  Circassian 
slaves  in  Park-lane.  We  lately  saw  advertised  in  an  enterprising 
furrier's  window,  "  Real  seal-skin  furs  of  our  own  make :"  so  here  we 
have  some  real  aristocratic  life  of  our  own  make.  It  apes  low  life  by 
making  an  old  Devonshire  yokel  speak  a  dialect,  which  is  about  as 
much  like  Devonshire  as  London  milk  is  like  Devonshire  cream.  The 
style,  too,  is  ornamented  with  careless  but  inimitable  touches  of  igno- 
rance. Thus  Ouida  believes  that  iBsohylus  wrote  hexameters,  and 
talks  of  *'  the  silver  eloquence  of  Demosthenes."  We  certainly  do  not 
know  where  to  find  the  silver  eloquence  of  the  orator  of  the  Philippics^ 
but  can  easily  put  our  hand  on  some  brazen  rhetoric  nearer  at 
home. 

In  ornithology,  also,  we  are  most  favourably  impressed  with  the 
author's  capacity  for  ignorance.  The  nightingale  is  represented  as 
commonly  singing  in  Devonshire,  and  grouse  as  breeding  there.  In  the 
latter  case,  ostriches  would  be  about  as  near  the  mark.  Then  we  read  of 
black  eagles  and  gyrfalcons  in  the  Devonshire  woods  *'  soaring  in  the 
light  of  summer  days,"  and  the  blue- warbler  **  poising  itself  above  a 
river  plant."  Why  not,  Ouida,  at  once  say,  the  jail-bird  and  the  lovely 
mudlark  perched  on  the  oaks,  and  flocks  of  round-robins  sang  in  the 
clouds  P  It  would  be  just  about  as  true,  and  sound  twenty  per  cent, 
finer.  Then,  too,  the  habits  of  the  cuckoo  are  thus  described :  *'  We 
are  all  cuckoos  at  soul,  and  kick  out  those  who  feed  us."  We  must  in 
the  first  place  remark  that  cuckoos  don't  kick,  and  in  the  second  place 
that  if  they  did  they  would  not  kick  out  those  who  feed  them,  but 
those  who  are  fed  with  them. 

The  botanical  blunders  equally  bear  the  marks  of  a  master-hand. 
One  specimen  will  be  enough : — **  A  cluster  of  tall  copper-beeches  stood 
out  before  a  dark  screen  of  crag  and  wood,  and  tossed  together  in 
grand  confusion,  and  wild  as  they  had  been  in  the  days  of  the 
Druids."  (Vol.  i.  p.  294.)  The  grand  confusion  here  is  not  of  the 
beeches,  but  of  the  author's  mind,  fur  the  copper  beech  was  not  intra* 
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daced  into  England  till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  oentuiy.  Bai 
pobably  OuicU  thinks  there  were  Druids  then,  for  the  peace  of 
Ignorance  passes  all  understanding.  The  charaotera,  however,  act 
stranger  than  the  cuckoos  and  the  copper-beeches.  Noblemen  shake 
their  grand  old  heads,  and  talk  a  mixture  of  Lempriere  and  Babel. 
Ladies  possess  smiles  **  which  thrill  with  fire,  and  strike  like  ice,**  a 
correlation  of  forces  hitherto  unsuspected  in  a  smile.  The  villain 
"  crashes  an  oath  through  the  locked  firmness  of  his  clenched  teeth,** 
which  sounds  to  us  something  like  profane  conjuring ;  whilst  the  hero 
has  his  "  eyes  scorched  by  lightning'*  without  being  hurt,  which  we 
think  is  too  much  like  a  miracle  for  this  sceptical  age. 

Somewhere  or  another  wo  have  seen  it  stated  that  eight  new 
novels  appear  weekly — that  is  to  say,  one  a  day  and  two  for  Sunday. 
But  this  is  evidently  a  mistake;  one  new  novel  appears,  perhaps,  in  ten 
years ;  all  the  rest  are  imitations  or  parodies.  And  then,  after  a  time, 
the  writers  imitate  and  parody  themselves.  This  is  conspicuously  the 
case  in  Mr.  Yates's  new  novel.  Not  long  ago  we  described  the  chief 
characteristics  of  this  gentleman's  writings,  and  the  school  to  which 
he  belongs.  We  have  no  desire  to  go  over  old  ground ;  we  should 
only  find  again  exactly  ^the  same  old  raults.  It  is  but  fidr,  however, 
to  say,  that  Mr.  Yates  has  a  large  circle  of  admirers,  and  that  hi« 
books  are  in  some  quarters  eagerly  read.  *^  Land  at  Last,"'  appears 
to  us  neither  better  nor  worse  than  its  predecessors.  The  characters 
are  much  of  the  same  stamp,  and  the  conversation  of  the  same 
vein. 

Mrs.  Riddell  has  also  taken  to  parodjins  herself.  Her  previous 
work — as  we  remarked  at  the  time — was  weuc  and  thin,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  present.^  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  Mrs. 
Biddell  has  shown  how  well  she  can  delineate  both  scenery  and 
character.  She  stands  out  from  the  herd  of  novelists  by  her  poetical 
feeling  and  dramatic  power.  In  the  former  she  is  alone  surpassed  by 
.•*  George  Eliot."  "The  Race  for  Wealth"  does  not  do  her  justice. 
The  reason,  howevei;,  is  not  difficult  to  find ;  novels  cannot  be  pro- 
duced, like  a  hundred  watch-springs  from  a  pennyworth  of  raw 
material.  One  sermon  a  week  is  thought  too  much  for  a  clergyman, 
and  certainly  two  novels  in  twelve  months  are  too  much  for  any  author. 
The  results  of  over-writing  are  seen  in  every  chapter, — long  descrip- 
tions instead  of  dramatic  power,  and  platitudes  in  the  place  of  epigrams. 
And  yet  Mrs.  Biddell's  "  padding"  is^better  than  the  writing  of  ninety 
novelists  out  of  a  hundred.  She  is  artist  enough  to  make  her  plot  in- 
teresting ;  whilst  she  possesses  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  world  to  give 
colouring  to  her  scenes.  But  this  is  very  poor  praise  to  bestow  on 
the  author  of  "  George  Geith." 

Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  appears  to  be  doing  his  best  to  bring  his 
style  down  to  the  level  of  "  All  the  Year  Bound,**  in  which  his  new 

*  '*Land  at  Last*'  A  Ifovel,  in  three  books.  By  Sdmund  Tatat.  London: 
Chapman  and  Hall.     1866. 

s  •'The  Race  for  Wealth."  A  Kovel.  By  Mrs.  J.  H.  RiddeU.  London: 
Tiniley  Brothers.    1866. 
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novel^  first  appeared.    Thus  the  second  paragraph  of  the  first  ch^ter 
b^^ins  in  this  way :— * 

"The  evening  train  left  Waterioo  Station  at  '  three  thirty/  and  it  was  now 
three  thirty-one.  Not  being  one  of  the  'expresses,*  which  were  always  break'* 
ing  away  up  and  down  the  line,  but  a  sober,  promeial,  old-fashioned  train, 
which  ambled  on  from  station  to  station,  it  was  treated  by  the  officials  with 
the  sort  of  unceremonious  respect  they  kept  for  old  ladies  with  baskets,  who 
delayed  them  with  questions.  It  was  not  kept  up  to  time  very  closely,  nor 
very  full    As  it '  toddled'  out  of  the  station,  &c." — p.  3. 

Now  here  we  have  all  the  faults  of  Mr.  Dickens's  worst  style — ^repe* 
tition,  loose  grammatical  construction,  and  grotesque  verbiage.  Nothing 
is  easier  than  this  sort  of  writing,  and  nothing,  to  our  thinking,  is  iu 
worse  taste,  Whv  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who  can  write  really  nervous  and 
powerful  prose,  should  have  adopted  it  is  indeed  a  mystery;  but 
adopted  it  he  has  with  a  vengeance*  He  is  worse  than  Mr.  Dickens 
himself.    Thus,  in  the  next  page  we  read — 

"  Henry  Graves  Tillotson  looked  quickly  from  one  window  to  the  other,  as 
the  '  doudy'  train  moved  on,  and  jerked  and  shook  over  iutersectiDg  rails,  and 
glided  by  huge  rambling  boarding  houses  where  engines  '  bait'  or  board,  like 
great  circuses,  and  the  surgeries  and  hospitals  where  they  are  taken  iu  and 
have  their  wounds  dressed." 

It  is  worth  noticing  how  the  fun  is  manufactured.  You  simply 
take  a  set  of  words  which  are  commonly  applied  to  the  requirements 
of  human  beings,  and  apply  them  to  the  wants  of  an  iron  machine ; 
you,  in  fact,  speak  of  a  locomotive  as  if  it  were  something  between  a 
horse  and  a  man.  A  wounded  Centaur  might,  perhaps,  require  a 
stable  and  a  hospital  combined,  but  hardly  a  broken-down  locomotive. 
We,  however,.suppose  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  accommodated  his  style 
for  the  benefit  ot  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Dickens.  We  trust,  however, 
that  he  will  in  his  next  novel  do  himself  more  justice.  He  has  no 
need  to  borrow  either  style  or  characters  from  anybody. 

*' The  Three  Louisas"^  is  decidedly,  of  its  kind^  the  most  sparkling 
novel  we  have  read  for  a  long  time.  Mr.  Edwards  makes  no  pre* 
tensious  to  high  art ;  his  aim  is  simply  to  amuse,  and  he  accomplishes 
his  aim.  His  story  is  a  succession  of  brilliant  scenes ;  the  situations 
are  always  amusing,  and  the  conversation  epigrammatic.  It  would^ 
indeed,  be  easy  to  find  fault,  to  say  that  the^scenes  are  too  brilliant — 
for  critics  will  say  this  when  they  can  find  no  other  fault — ^to  describe 
the  story  as  all  plums  without  any  dough.  We  can  only  wish  that 
these  faults  were  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  other  novels,  if, 
however,  any  reader  should  be  too  much  dazzled  with  the  wit  and 
repartee,  the  remedy  may  easily  be  found  in  a  course  of  Mrs.  Wood 
or  TroUope.  The  really  weak  part  of  the  story  is  the  plot,  and  the 
lucky  coincidences  that  are  so  constantly  happening.  Its  strong 
points  are  its  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the  happy  sayings,  which 
the  author  hits  oif  without  seemingly  the  slightest  effort.    Thus,  to 

*  "The  Second  Mrs.  TUlotson."  A  Story.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald,  M.  A.,  F.  a  A. 
London:  TioBleyBiothera.     1866. 

•  "The  Three  Louisas."  A  Novel  By  H.  Sutherlaud  Edwards.  London: 
Tinsley  Brothers.    1866. 
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take  one  or  two  at  random.  "  Prince  Muchtofriski  loved  his  country, 
but  not  liking  the  ways  of  its  rulers,  and  being  unable  to  change 
them,  lived  abroad.  *Die  for  Poland P'  he  once  said;  *yes,  I  can 
understand  that;  but  live  there ?— never !' "  (Vol.  ii.  p.  123.) 
Again,  old  Lord  Saltern  thus  soliloquizes : — "  *  I  don't  object  to 
mothers ;  they  often  do  more  good  than  harm.  A  young  girl  like 
Louisa  trusts  entirely  to  her  heart,  which  does  not  warm  very  readily 
to  a  man  of  my  age.  But  the  mother,  no  doubt,  thinks  she  has  a 
head,  and  we  know  how  easily  that  may  be  turned.'  "  (Vol.  ii.  p.  115.) 
Once  more,  the  schoolmistress,  Mrs.  Fitz-Henry,  thus  moralizes  upon 
bells:— "  'Oh!  that's  the  bell  for  the  girls  to  go  into  school.  The 
more  bells  you  ring  the  better;  it  gives  a  notion  of  order.'  " 
(Vol.  ii.  147.)  But  each  chapter  is  crammed  with  good  things,  and 
the  last  volume  is  crammed  with  good  chapters.  The  characters  are 
all  hit  off,  too,  with  a  few  brilliant  strokes.  Thus,  Miss  Rodgers,  the 
good  Puritanical  old  maid  of  the  tale,  is  described  as  always  ''having 
a  large  supply  of  common  sense  on  draught ;"  and  the  prodigal 
Flingsby,  as  "  liking  his  angels  fallen."  The  minor  personages  are 
all,  too,  drawn  with  equal  force,  from  the  stage-manager  Turpin,  who, 
though  he  would  have  "  scorned  to  mix  his  wines,  could  not  help  now 
and  then  confusing  his  metaphors,"  down  to  the  leading-article  writer, 
O'Fiddle,  who,  whenever  any  of  his  friends  died,  "  had  always  a  tear 
and  a  paragraph  to  give  them."  All  is  light  and  sparkling.  We  do 
not  remember  so  brilliant  a  novel  since  Mr.  Whitty's  "  Friends  in 
Bohemia."  It  is,  however,  but  right  to  repeat,  that  the  style  is  not 
high.  As  we  have  hinted,  the  higher  requirements  of  art  are  all 
wanting.  A  great  deal  more  is  necessary  for  a  good  novel  than 
sparkling  dialogue  and  amusing  situations.  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards 
doubtless  knows  this  quite  as  well  as  we  do.  He  probably,  too, 
knows  his  own  strength,  and  this  is  just  what  the  majority  of  writers 
do  not  know.  He  makes,  however,  one  or  two  mistakes  even  when  he 
is  on  ground  where  he  is  strongest.  Thus,  he  brings  Louisa  into 
scrapes  that  border  upon  farce ;  the  illusion  is  thus  destroyed.  Again, 
he  allows  the  names  of  his  characters  to  smack  too  much  of  the 
nomenclature  of  the  mere  farce*writer.  O'Fiddle,  Haulingswell,  and 
Muchtofritiki,  might  pass  on  a  Strand  play-bill,  but  are  decidedly  out 
of  place  in  a  three  volume  novel.  Few  novelists  are  really  happy 
with  their  names.  Thackeray's  are  the  neatest,  and  Dickens'  the 
vulgarest.  George  Eliot's  belong  to  the  soil  from  whence  she  has 
drawn  her  scenes.  The  Poysers  and  Dodsons  are  familiar  smmames 
to  all  those  who  know  Derbyshire  and  Warwickshire.  So  much,  then, 
for  some  of  Mr.  Edwards'  faults.  "The  Three  Louisas"  is,  we 
believe,  his  first  novel ;  we  sincerely  trust  that  it  will  not  be  his  last. 
We  cannot  afford  to  lose  so  much  humour  and  wit.  In  novels  also 
Hal^vy's  words  hold  good — "  H  est  plus  facile  de  faire  dix  andantes 
passables  qu'un  bon  allegro." 

Captain  Colomb's®  style  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Edwards'. 

*  "The  Shadows  of  Deetiny."    A  Bomanoe.    By  Captain  Colomb.    London: 
Chapman  and  Hall.    1866. 
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His  descriptions  are  wearisome  and  bis  conversation  wooden.  Captain 
Colorob,  we  suppose,  must  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world,  but  he 
is  perfectly  unable  to  do  justice  to  his  knowledge.  To  write  a  novel  is 
not  the  easy  matter  which  is  generally  supposed.  Captain  Colomb's 
work,  however,  is  a  good  sample  of  the  ordinary  style  of  literary  work- 
manship.    The  best  thing  about  it  is  the  quotation  on  the  title-page. 

"  Kosewam'^  is,  we  should  suppose,  a  first  attempt.  It  is  a  great 
advance  upon  Captain  Colomb's  performance,  but  it  is  no  more  a  work 
of  art  than  the  "  Shadows  of  Destiny."  Half  of  our  novelists  appear 
to  sit  down  to  a  novel  without  any  plan.  The  chapter  of  accidents  is 
their  only  idea  of  a  plot.  Description  and  conversation  apparently  have 
no  other  meaning  except  to  fill  up  a  certain  number  of  pages.  If 
novelists  would  for  six  mouths  study  Miss  Austen,  simply  to  learn  the 
mere  mechanical  portion  of  a  novel,  a  great  improvement  would  soon 
be  apparent.  To  draw  character  is  the  work  of  genius,  and  we  do  not 
look  for  character  in  the  ordinary  novel.  But  we  have  a  right  to 
demand  a  certain  amount  of  interest,  and  this  we  cannot  find  in 
'*  Kosewarn."  The  best  thing  in  it  is  the  picture  of  Lady  Rosewarn 
demanding  to  know  what  right  beggars  have-  to  come  and  die  in  her 
park. 

Like  "Rosewarn,"  "Famorth"®  is  also  apparently  another  first 
attempt,  and  also  apparently  by  a  lady,  although  in  the  former  we  are 
fatigued  vf)ih  Latin  quotations,  and  in  the  latter  with  reference  to 
men's  dress.  "  Farnorth,"  however,  aims  much  higher  than  "  Rose- 
warn."  "  Diamonds,"  "  sparkUng  eyes,"  and  "  floods  of  tears,"  make 
lip  its  staple.  Everything  is  painted  with  the  big  brush.  Tall  talk 
takes  the  place  of  thought,  and  punning  of  wit. 

After  a  long  intervsd  Mr.  Harrison  Ains worth'  again  reappears. 
He  again  repeats  the  "  big  bow-wow"  style,  as  Scott  would  say.  His 
book  reads  like  James  and  water.     Here  is  the  beginning : — 

"  On  a  fine  day,  in  tbe  early  part  of  June,  1523,  a  splendid  cavalcade,  oon- 
sbting  of  three  hundred  well-mounted  gentlemen,  habited  in  velvet,  and  each 
wearmg  a  massive  gold  chain  round  his  neck,  entered  tbe  Forest  of  Fontaine- 
bieau  from  the  side  of  Nemours,  and  proceeded  along  an  avenue,  bordered  by 
noble  trees,  towards  the  palace.  For  the  most  part,  the  persons  composing 
this  brilliant  troop  were  youn^  and  handsome  cavaliers,  whose  looks  and 
haughty  bearing  proclaimed  their  high  birth  ;  but  there  were  some  veterans 
among  them,  whose  bronzed  visages  and  martial  deportments  showed  that  they 
had  served  in  many  a  hard  campaign;  but  all  were  equally  richly  attired  in 
the  sumptuous  liverv  of  their  leaner — black  velvet  embroidered  with  gold — and 
their  pourpoints  ana  the  housings  of  their  steeds  bore  a  princely  badse,  woven 
in  gold,  together  with  a  sword  wrought  in  the  same  material,  which  denoted 
that  their  lord  held  the  office  of  Constable,  one  of  tbe  highest  military  dijpities 
of  France.  The  leader  of  the  troop,  a  very  striking  'personage,  whom  it  was 
impossible  to  regard  without  interest,  was  a  man  of  large  stature,  with  hand- 
some 8trongly>marked  features,  very  stem  in  expression.    An  ample  chest  and 

7  '^Bosewam."  A  Novel.  By  0.  Sylvester.  London:  Chapman  and  HalL 
1866. 

8  *'  Farnorth."    By  Tbeo  Kennedy.    London :  ChapNuan  and  HaU.    1866. 

'  **  The  Constable  de  Bourbon."  By  William  Harrison  Ainsworth.  London: 
jCliapman  and  HaU.    1S66. 
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■luscnlar  throat  indicated  the  potaestion  of  great  pencmal  strength ;  bat  his 
frame,  though  stalwart,  was  admirablv  proportioued,  aod  it  was  easv  io 
discern,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  bestrode  his  steed — a  powerful  black 
charger — that  he  was  a  consummate  horseman.  His  looks  and  deportment 
were  those  of  one  accustomed  to  command.  If  not  absolutely  young,  he  was 
in  the  yery  prime  of  life,  being  just  thirty-three.  His  complexion  was 
swarthy,  his  eyes  dark  and  piercing,  and  his  beard,  which  he  wore  exceedingly 
long,  black  as  jet.  His  fine-set  mouth  betokened  inflexible  resolution,  whilst 
his  towering  forehead  indicated  great  sagacity.  Though  he  was  magnificently 
airayed,  his  bearing  showed  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  silken  gallants  who 
thronged  the  gay  and  chivahx)us  court  of  Francois  I.,  and  who  delighted  in 
the  banouet,  the  masquerade,  or  the  tournay,  but  a  hardy  warrior,  who  had 
displayea  prowess  in  the  field,  and  could  lead  hosts  to  conquest.  Like  his 
followers,  this  noble-looking  personage  was  clad  in  black  velvet,  but  his  habili- 
ments were  ornamented  with  precious  stones.  His  girdle  was  set  thick  with 
^ms,  as  was  the  handle  of  his  poniard,  and  his  plumed  toque  was  ornamented 
in  a  similar  manner." — VoL  L  pp.  5-6. 

And  here  is  the  ending— 

"Bourbon  found  a  pUce  of  sepulture  in  the  chapel  of  the  Castle  of  Gaeta, 
where  a  magnificent  monument  was  reared  over  him  by  his  soldiers."— 
VoL  iiL  p.  291. 

And  DOW,  with  the  beginning  and  the  ending  eiven,  and  a  few  phrases 
like  "  By  Saint  Denis  I"  and  "  Fair  cousin,^'  and  "  Foi  de  gentil- 
homme,'^  and  *'  Avaunt,  false  traitor,  avaunt  !*'  we  believe  that  anj 
reader  of  moderate  ability  may  be  able  to  construct  the  Yest  of  Mr. 
Ainsworth's  story. 

As  usual,  after  the  novels  volumes  of  poetry  are  the  most  numerous. 
Here  they  are  in  bindings  of  all  colours, 

**  Violet,  indigo,  bleu,  vert,  jaune,  orang^  rouge;'* 

and  each  containing  about  as  much  poetry  as  that  famous  Alexandrine. 
First  of  all  comes  Mr.  Matthews,^^  apparently  a  Canadian,  very  ortho- 
dox and  very  loyal.  He  thus  welcomes  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
Canada ; — 

''And  the  Celt  and  Saxon  raise 
The  cheer  that  ever  has  thrilled, 
When  they  dashed  thine  England's  foes. 
And  triumphed  on  wave  and  field." 

From  this  short  extract  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Matthews'  loyalty  is 
better  than  his  rhyme. 

Miss  Butcher's^^  poems  may  be  recommended  for  their  plain  good 
sense.     Thus  she  writes  about  the  Future ; — 

**  We  are  storing  our  Rold  and  our  silver 
lira  bank  that  wiH  probably  break. 
But  we  never  will  think  of  its  failure. 
Each  moment  increases  the  stake." 

After  the  money-panic  of  the  past  summer,  aud  the  recent  commercial 
failures,  this  is  sound  advice  \  and,  coming  from  a  poet  and  a  woman, 

^*  ''Poems.*     By  Biebard  F.  Mfttthewi.    London:   Dawaon  and  Brothers. 
1S66. 
»  <«A  Waif  on  the  Stream."    By  &  M.  Butcher.     London:  IVOboer  and  Ga 
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is  very  remarkable.  But  all  Miss  Batcher's  poems  are  distingmshed 
by  their  common-sense.  Thus,  in  a  little  piece  ou  *'  Summer  Pleasures,* ' 
she  well  says  : — 

*'  Or  let  me  be  wandering 

Where  tempting  fruits  grow. 
Where  red  currants  {jjUsten, 

Where  bright  cherries  glow ; 
Where  gooseoerries  hang 

Like  to  transparent  gold, 
And  the  strawberry  peeps 
From  her  leaf's  sheltering  fold.** 

This,  we  think,  is  far  more  sensible  than  sighing  afber  ''  shady  groves" 
and  **  purliuK  brooks,"  as  poets  generally  do  in  the  summer  time. 

Mr.  Bliss/^  however,  keeps  to  the  old  traditional  style.  Thus  he 
makes  Nero  exclaim  that  Thecla  is  fairer 

''Than  clouds  that  glisten  to  the  rainbow's  gleam, 
Or  zephyr's  dalliance  with  the  moonlit  stream ; 
Why,  how  von  tremble,  as  an  aspen  shade, 
A  startled  fawn,  or  filly  foal  dismayed." 

To  compare  your  mistress  to  s  **  filly  foal"  is,  however,  both  sporting 
and  original.  It  is  a  positive  relief  to  turn  from  such  stuff  to  Pro- 
fessor Plumptre's  new  volume.^  Professor  Plumptre  is  not  a  poet  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  He  lacks  creative  power.  His  roses, 
though  not  artificial,  give  you  the  idea  of  being  forced.  Eveiywhero 
you  see  the  marks  of  cultivation  and  the  ^loss  of  refinement.  But  art 
with  him  overpowers  nature.  We  like  him  better  in  his  translations 
than  in  his  original  pieces.  His  present  volume  will  certainly  add  to 
his  reputation.  It  is  worthy  to  be  put  on  the  same  shelf  with  Heber 
and  his  own  favourite,  Keble.  He  is,  however,  the  poet  of  a  class 
rather  than  of  the  multitude.     With  a  few  he  will  be  a  favourite. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  "  London  Poems"^^  are  defaced  by  one  of  the  most 
sycophantic  prefaces  we  ever  read.  The  poems,  however,  are  quite 
good  enough  for  the  occasion.    The  following  lines  are  unintelligible : 

**  Cries  of  waves  that  anguished,  and  went  white 
Under  the  eyes  of  lightnings," 

The  following  are  untrue  2 — 

**  The  leafy  nook  wherein 
The  chaffinch  breasts  her  fire  blue  speckled  eggs." 

For  the  eggs  of  the  chaffinch  are  not  blue.  The  following  do  not 
rhyme : — 

"Then  more  of  tipsiness  and  drunken  dizziness. 
And  rage  at  things  done  in  the  way  of  business." 

"  "  Theda."  A  Drama.  By  Henry  Bliss.  London :  Williams  and  Norgate. 
1866. 

"  'VMaster  and  Scholar."  By  E.  H.  Flamptre,  M.A.  London:  Alexander 
Strabao.    1866. 

^  ''London  Poems.**  By  Bobert  Buchanan.  London:  Alerander  Strahan. 
1866. 
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The  following  have  neither  rhyme  nor  reason : — 

**0r  the  rohe  of  a  vestal  virgin. 
Or  a  nun*8  grey  gabardine, 
And  keeping  a  brother  and  sister 
By  standmg  and  looking  divine." 

For  a  nun  does  not  wear  a  gabardine,  and  if  she  did  it  would  not  rhyme  to 
"  divine."  So  we  might  go  on  criticising.  Mr.  Buchanan  once  promised 
better  things,  and  we  still  hope  he  may  yet  accomplish  them.  At  present, 
however,  he  appears  to  be  quite  spoilt  by  flattery  and  bad  criticism. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  collections  of  poetry  which  have  been 
lately  published  is  the  "  Songs  and  Ballads  of  Camberland."  ^^  How 
many  people  know  anything  of  Miss  Blamire?  Yet  she  was  the 
author  of  that  most  beautiful  and  pathetic  of  ballads  beginning — 

"And  ye  shall  walk  in  silk  attire. 

And  siller  hae  to  spare, 
Gin  ye'll  consent  to  be  his  bride. 

Nor  think  o'  Donald  mair. 
O  wha  wad  buy  a  silken  gown 

Wi'  a  poor  broken  heart  P 
Or  what's  to  roe  a  siller  crown. 

Gin  frae  my  love  I  part  P" 

And  yet  Miss  Blamire  is  unknown.  Every  one  will,  therefore,  thank 
the  editor  for  the  conscientious  way  in  which  he  has  collected  her 
pieces,  and  given  us  some  account  of  her  life.  It  was  she,  too,  who  wrote 
that  other  equally  beautiful  ballad,  worthy  of  Lady  Anne  Lindsay — 

"What  ails  this  heart  o'  mine  P 

What  ails  this  watery  e'e  P 
What  gars  me  a'  turn  caold  as  death 

When  I  take  leave  of  theeP 
When  thou  art  far  awa, 

Thou'lt  dearer  grow  to  me ; 
But  change  o'  place  and  change  o'  folk 

May  gar  thy  fancy  jee. 

When  I  gae  out  at  e'en. 

Or  walk  at  morning  air, 
Ilk  rustling  bash  will  seem  to  say 

I  us'd  to  meet  thee  there; 
Then  I'll  sit  down  and  cry. 

And  live  aneath  the  tree, 
And  when  a  leaf  fa's  i'  my  lap 

I'll  ca't  a  word  frae  thee. 

rU  hie  me  to  the  bower 

That  thou  wi'  roses  tied. 
And  where,  wi'  mony  a  blushing  bud, 

I  strove  myself  to  hide. 
I'll  doat  on  ilka  spot 

Where  I  ha'e  bSeen  wi'  thee. 
And  ca'  to  mind  some  kindly  word 

By  ilka  bum  and  tree. 

^  **The  Songs  and  Ballads  of  Cumberland."  To  which  are  added  Dialect  and 
other  Poems.  With  Biographical  Sketches^  Notea^  and  GloMaiy.  Edited  by  Sidney 
Gilpin.    London:  BouUet^e  and  Sons.    1866. 
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Wi'  sic  thoughts  i'  my  mind. 

Time  through  the  world  may  gae, 
And  fiud  my  heart  in  twenty  years 

The  same  as  'tis  to-day. 
Tis  tboQghts  that  bind  the  soul. 

And  keep  friends  i'  the  e'e ; 
And  gin  I  think  I  see  thee  aye. 

What  can  part  tliee  and  me  V* 

This,  in  our  opinion,  is  poetry,  full  of  truth  and  tenderness.  Indeed, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  look  upon  it  as  a  critical  touchstone,  and  to  say- 
that  those  who  did  not  like  it  could  not  possibly  appreciate  true  poetry. 
The  line,  '*  And  live  aneath  the  tree,"  is  Shakspearian.  The  third 
•tanza  is  a  little  weak.  The  '*  blushing  bud'*  strikes  us  as  somewhat 
false.  But  the  last  stanza  is  again  perfect,  both  in  thought  and  in 
expression.  The  editor,  however,  has  not  only  collected  the  poems  of 
Miss  Blamire,  but  those  of  her  friend  and  fellow-poet,  Miss  Gilpin. 
)3he  appears  to  have  possessed  more  humour  than  Miss  Blamire. 
Here,  for  example,  is  a  short  specimen  from  *'  The  Village  Club  :'* — 

"  I  lives  in  a  neat  little  cottage, 

I  rents  me  a  neyce  little  farm. 
On  Sundays  I  dresses  me  handsome. 

On  Mondays  I  dresses  roe  warm. 
I  goes  to  the  sign  of  the  Anchor, 

1  sits  myself  quietly  down, 
To  wait  till  the  mds  are  all  ready. 

For  we  hev*  a  dub  i'  the  town. 

O  lozes  o'  me !  we  are  merrv, 

I  nobbet  but  wish  ye  could  hear; 
Dick  Spriggins  he  acts  sae  leyke  players^ 

Ye  niver  heard  naething  sae  queer. 


Then  up  wi'  Dick  Spriggins  for  ever  I 

May  be  leeve  a'  the  days  of  his  life, 
May  bis  bairns  be  as  honest  as  he's  been. 

And  may  he  aye  maister  his  wife.'' 

Tins  is  noticeable  for  that  peculiar  vein  of  humour  which  has  dis- 
tinguished so  many  gifted  women,  notably  the  authored  of  '*  Adam 
Bede,"  and  the  writer  of  the  "  Devonshire  Dialogue,"  the  sister  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  But  besides  the  songs  of  Miss  Blamire  and  Miss 
Gilpin,  will  be  found  those  of  all  the  other  Cumberland  poets  from  Words- 
worth to  Relph.  We  wish  we  had  room  to  give  further  specimens. 
We  can  only  advise  the  reader  to  buy  the  book,  and  we  feel  sure  that 
he,  like  ourselves,  will  be  thankful  to  the  editor.  One  fault  only  have 
we  to  find.  The  glossary  is  not  full  enough.  It  should,  too,  be  illus- 
trated by  examples  taken  from  various  sources.  The  north-countiy 
dialect  is  fast  disappearing,  and  a  good  glossary  would  give  an  addi- 
tional value  to  the  book.  We  trust  Mr.  Gilpin  will  not  lose  sight  of 
this  great  want  in  a  future  edition,  for  another  edition  is  sure  to  be 
required. 
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The  translations  this  quarter  are  Tery  ^pocar,  Klopstock^'  is  little 
read  in  Gbnnany,  and  stiU  less  in  England.  The  new  translation  of 
the  first  canto  of  his  "Messiah*'  will  certainly  not  add  to  his  popu- 
larity. The  translation,  however,  is  not  so  remarkahle  as  a  long  note, 
where  we  learn  that  "  alkohol  was  introduced  by  Satan  into  the  Tree 
of  Knowledge  of  Qt)od  and  E^il  in  Paradise,  before  our  first  parents 

Sartook  of  it,  and  was  attended  with  the  very  same  effects  then,  which 
ave  followed  its  use  ever  since." 

"  Omega,"  in  his  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  first  bode  of  the 
^  Iliad,"  ^  opens  up  the  whole  question  of  translation.  We  cannot  go 
into  the  matter  again.  The  question  really  now  rests  with  the  public. 
Neither  "  Omega's"  preface  nor  translation  alters  our  opinion  so  ofl^i 
expressed.  We  prefer  the  fragment  which  he  gives  us  at  the  end  from 
the  eighth  book,  but  it  will  not  bear  a  moment's  comparison  with 
either  Lord  Derby's  or  Tennyson's  version. 

Mr.  Cartwright  has  translated  for  us  three  plays  of  Eimpides,*^  of 
which  the  Medea  is  in  every  way  the  finest.  As  he  himself  says,  the 
general  meaning, rather  than  an  aoeurate  rendering,  has  been  given.  The 
tide  of  popularity  has  lately  set  so  strongly  in  favour  of  Sophokles 
and  ^schylus,  that  both  the  beauties  and  peculiar  views  of  the 
younger  dramatist  have  been  quite  overlooked.  We  therefore  feel 
grateful  to  Mr.  Cartwright  for  his  attempt.  The  rendering  of  the 
dialogue  is  better  than  that  of  the  choruses.  Few,  we  think,  will  see 
the  beauty  and  Melody  of  the  original — 

''"Aiw  noroftrnw  Ufmp  ycipovot  itayaif 
Knl  liUa  Koi  warn  traXiv  arpi^ftirmu 
Apdpdtri  fiiv  dokuu  fiovkal,  B€S>v  d' 
Ovum  irifTTif  (ipap€. 

m  the  prosaic — 

"  Back  flows  the  source  of  every  sacred  stream, 
And  justice,  like  all  else,  is  turned  aside. 
Men  s  cooosels  are  deceitful,  and  the  faith 
E'en  of  the  gods  is  scorned.    But  future  fame 
Will  one  day  vindicate  our  character. 
And  give  due  honour  to  the  female  race.** 

The  Tifia  yvvaucdf  yivu  is,  however,  we  trust  at  last  coming  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  And,  aa  a  first  instalment  of  it,  we  must  say  we 
prefer  the  recent  translations  of  Mins  Swanwick  and  Mrs.  Webster,  as 
far  as  they  Can  be  compared,  in  every  respect  to  Mr.  Cartwright's.  We 
trust  they  may  be  induced  to  attempt  the  task  in  which  he  has  failed. 

Volumes  of  essays  are  fast  multiplying.  The  two  most  notable  this 
quarter  are  the '' Plain  Papers," ^^  and  the  ''Gentle  Philosopher.'*^ 

u  *<The  lint  Canto  of  Klops(ock*8  Messiah.*'  Traoslated  from  the  original 
Qerman  into  Englith  Heroic  Metre.     With  an  i^>pendix.    Cambridge.    1866. 

17  <4  xhe  First  Book  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer."  Rendered  in  the  Heroic  Couplet 
by  Omeffa.     London  :  Hatchard  and  Co.     1866. 

^  << Translations  from  EoriiMdes."  By  J.  Cartwright,  A.M.  London: 
B.  Natt  and  Co.     1866. 

•  "  Pliun  Papers  by  Pik^staE"    London :  N.  Trttbner  and  Co.     1866. 

••  "The  Gentle  Philosopher;  or.  Home  Thoughts  for  Home  Thinkers.*' 
London :  James  Blackwood  and  Co.    1866. 
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They  are  the  representatiTes  of  two  different  classes.  The  author  of 
the  **  Plain  Papers  "  belongs  to  the  matter-of-fact  school,  whilst  the 
"  Gentle  Philosopher"  is  a  kind  of  cross  between  "  A.  K.  H.  B."  and 
the  "  Manchester  Man,"  of  Frtuer^M  Magazine,  Of  the  two  we  cer- 
tainly prefer  "  Pikestaff."  He  is  at  all  erents  intelligible,  which  is 
more  than  we  can  always  say  for  his  rival.  The  reader,  however,  can 
jndge  for  himself  as  to  the  merits  of  their  respective  styles,  for  it  so 
happens  that  they  have  both  given  us  essays  on  the  same  subject. 
"Fikestaff"  entitles  his  paper  "Timber  Trees,"  and  the  "Gfentle 
Philosopher,"  "On  Trees."  The  former  title  is  suggestive  of  prac- 
tical utility,  whilst  the  latter  may  mean  anything.  "Pikestaff"  is 
plain  and  prosaic,  the  "  Gentle  Philosopher"  slightly  vague.  Thus 
writes  "  Pikestaff"  :— 

"There  are  a  few  oak  trees  of  very  great  age  to  be  found  here  and  there  in 
England,  though  their  exact  age  cannot  be  known.  These  abo  are  of  immense 
size.  We  are  told  of  one  that  measures  20  feet  in  girth  at  five  feet  above  the 
ground,  68  feet  round  the  roots,  and  that  the  branches  grow  to  the  extent  of 
48  feet  from  the  trunk  on  every  side,  which  would  be  upwards  of  300  feet 
round.  About  fifty  years  ago  the  value  of  the  timber  in  this  single  tree  was 
more  than  200/.  There  was  one  in  the  county  of  Warwick  which,  near  a 
hundred  years  ago,  was  37  feet  round  at  six  feet  above  the  ground." — ^p.  135. 

Kow  this  is  good,  solid  information,  which  is  worth  knowing.  The 
only  fault  we  have  to  find  is,  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  no  authorities  for 
the  statements  are  given.  "  We  are  told,"  is  a  little  too  vague.  But 
listen  to  the  "  Gentle  Philosopher"  "  On  Trees  "  >— 

"  Trees  are  equaDy  liberal  in  politics,  and  the  slenderest  saplinjg^  is  entitled 
to  a  vote.  The  speakers  hold  forth  just  in  proportion  to  their  powers  of 
oratory.  The  pompous,  oily-tongued  Cedar,  however  well  he  may  descant 
upon  the  rights  of  Church  and  State,  with  a  tear  of  enthusiasm  in  his  eye, 
recalling  the  splendour  of  old  families  he  has  known  in  hit  day,  b  aJways 
respectful  to  his  poetical  friend  the  Willow." — p.  15. 

This  is  simply  sentiment  run  mad.  But  it  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  the  whole  book.  We  should  call  it  the  worst  of  styles,  did  we  not 
know  what  nonsense  Mr.  Halliday^'  can  write.  He,  too,  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  another  school  of  sentimental  humour.  He  takes  a  place 
somewhere  between  Mr.  Yates  and  Dickens.  His  style  is  loud,  and 
his  mirth  noisy.  We  have,  however,  some  regard  for  the  humour  of 
Addison  and  Lamb,  and  this,  perhaps,  accoimts  for  our  disliking  both 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Halliday  and  the  "  Gentle  Philosopher." 

Mr.  Hannay^  widely  differs  from  the  Cockney  ycXwroTroicJff. 
Everything  that  he  writes  is  marked  by  thought  and  cultivation.  He 
can  interest  us  without  the  aid  of  buffoonery.  He  has  no  need  of  the  * 
stereotyped  horse-collar  grin.  His  humour  is  grave  and  dignified. 
After  Thackeray,  his  satire  is  the  most  trenchant  of  the  present  gene- 
ration. His  "  Satire  and  Satirists  "  may  be  put  side  by  side  with  the 
"  English  Humorists."  Still,  he  has,  in  our  opinion,  very  grave  faults. 

**  "Sonnyaide  Papers. "  By  Andrew  Halliday.  London:  Tinslev  Brothera. 
1866. 

»  "  A  CoiirBe  of  English  Lileratnre.'*  By  James  Haniuiy.  London  :  Tinsley 
Brothers.     1866. 
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There  is  a  sort  of  "  damn-the-people "  air  about  all  that  he  writes. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  belong  to  the  silver-fork,  but  the  silver-spoon 
schooL  He  is  constantlv  knocking  us  down  with  the  latter  instrument. 
Pedigrees,  titles,  family-trees,  are  his  mania.  In  literature,  at  all 
events,  we  might  be  spared  this  sort  of  thing.  But  Mr.  Hannaj  is 
always  dragging  it  before  us.  In  his  present  work  we  are  reminded 
that  Herrick  was  '*  of  a  Leicestershire  fjEunily ;"  that  Lovelace  was  a 
"ruined  Cavalier;"  that  Fielding  was  ** sprung  from  princes  and 
warriors ;"  that  SmoUet,  had  he  lived,  would  have  succeeded  to  the 
"ancient  family  estate;"  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  carefully 
noted  that  there  was  something  about  Defoe  "  howrgeois  and  perti- 
naciously matter-of-fact,  like  the  birth,  position,  and  career  of  the 
man,"  and  that  Richardson  was  "  the  son  of  a  trader,  and  a  trader 
himself."  A  scholar  like  Mr.  Hannay  has  no  need  to  wear  plush. 
Setting  this  fault  aside,  "  A  Com-se  of  English  Literature  "  may  be 
commended  both  for  its  style,  and,  on  the  whole,  for  its  critical  power. 
We  think  that  Mr.  Hannay  looks  back  upon  the  past  with  too  strong 
a  bias,  and  does  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  tendencies  of  the  pre- 
sent  day.  We  are  inclined,  too,  to  question  his  judgments  on  the 
literary  powers  of  Disraeli  and  Bulwer.  We  are  surprised,  too,  at  some 
of  the  omissions ;  as,  for  instance,  the  name  of  Miss  Austen  from  the 
novelists  of  the  past,  and  that  of"  George  Eliot"  from  those  of  the 
present.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  book  is  very  readable,  and  also 
very  characteristic  of  the  writer. 

The  old-fashioned  topographical  quarto  or  folio  is  fast  disappearing. 
"  Murray"  is  driving  them  out  of  the  library.  Now  and  then  a  solitai^ 
specimen  appears  like  Thompson's  Boston.  This  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted. The  light  handbook,  containing  a  week's  holiday  in  York- 
shire, or  a  three-days'  visit  to  the  Land's  End,  is  only  fit  to  live  for 
those  exact  periods  of  time.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  see  an  inter- 
mediate class  springing  up.  Mr.  Nail's  work^  is  a  very  favourable 
specimen  of  the  kind.  And  we  call  especial  attention  to  it,  because 
such  books  are  likely  to  be  overlooked.  They  are  not  in  request  at  the 
railway  stall  or  at  Mudie's.  Mr.  Nail's  volume,  however,  is  deserving 
of  far  more  than  a  merely  local  reputation.  Every  one  who  cares  to 
know  something  of  the  eastern  coast  of  England  should  read  it.  It 
embraces,  too,  a  very  wide  field.  Chapters  on  the  natural  history, 
geology,  and  archseology  of  the  district  are  given.  And  they  are 
written,  too,  with  great  care  and  knowledge.  No  man,  however, 
can  hope  to  know  everything.  And  we  should  advise  Mr.  Nail  to  call 
in  some  assistance,  more  especially  in  the  ornithological  portion,  where 
some  inaccuracies  and  misprints  appear.  The  most  valuable  chapter, 
however,  is  that  on  the  Dialect  and  Provincialisms  of  East  Anglia. 
Especial  pains  have  here  been  taken.  Mr.  Nail  has  not  only  availed 
himself  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  and  fellow-workers  in  the 
same  district,  but  has  carefully  collated  the  East-Anglian  forms  with 

**  "  Great  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft :  a  Handbook  for  Visitors  and  Reddenta.** 
"With  Chapters  on  the  Archaeology,  Katural  History,  &o.  &c.,  of  the  District;  a 
History,  with  Statistics,  of  the  East  Coast  Herring  Fisheiy;  and  an  Etymoloffioal 
and  Comparative  Qlossary  of  the  Dialect  of  East  Anglia.  By  John  Greaves  NalL 
London :  Longmans,  Green,  Beader,  and  Dyer.     1866. 
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those  in  other  counties.  Generally  speaking,  the  local  glosaarist  is 
ignorant  of  all  other  dialects  but  his  own,  and  cqpsequentljr  the  value 
of  his  labours  is  much  impaired.  For  the  etymologist  Mr.  Nail's 
glossary  will  thus  have  a  peculiar  value.  For  the  mere  visitor  we 
have  onlj  to  add  that  the  descriptions  of  local  scenery,  and  the  local 
history  are  written  in  a  plain,  sensible  style,  and  that  the  work  is  made 
doubly  useful  by  the  addition  of  several  good  maps. 

Herr  Bjbmson*s^  style  is  so  utterly  different  from  anything  we  are 
at  present  accustomed  to  in  England,  that  the  translators  must  not  be 
surprised  at  his  not  winning  an  immediate  popularity.  A  novel  that 
relies  only  on  a  quiet  vein  of  humour,  delicate  fancy,  and  poetry,  can 
have  no  chance  against  the  sensational  stories  of  murder  and  bigamy 
which  have,  thanks  to  the  Times,  become  so  popular.  For  those, 
however,  who  do  not  require  such  stimulants,  "  Arne"  may  be  recom* 
mended  as  a  true  prose  idyl.  At  times,  perhaps,  it  is  a  little  too 
fanciful  for  the  sober,  unimaginative  English  intellect,  as  in  the  opening 
chapter.  The  music  is  a  little  too  weird;  but  when  once  we. have 
become  accustomed  to  the  strain,  it  wins  us  over.  It  is,  in  fact^  a 
fairy  book  for  men  and  women. 

Of  French  works  there  is  an  unusually  small  supply.  Amongst  the 
novels,  however,  may  be  selected  "  Les  Extremes."  ^  Its  author  is 
already  well  known  in  England.  The  title  hardly  serves  to  indicate 
the  scope  and  tendency  of  the  writing.  For  it  has  been  always  by 
avoiding  anything  extravagant  that  J.  T.  de  Saint-Germain  has  won 
his  reputation.  Here,  too,  however,  the  same  good  taste  as  in  his 
other  books  prevails.  Dedicated  to  the  late  Dr,  Baffos,  the  most 
interesting  chapter  is  "  La  Maison  du  Docteur." 

We  should  have  been  far  more  pleased  to  have  had  a  continuous 
essay  on  Dante  and  Goethe,  and  their  times,  from  Daniel  Sfcem,^^  than 
a  series  of  dialogues.  For  dialogues,  when  unrelieved  by  descriptive 
passages,  are  sure  to  become  wearisome,  and  when  relieved  by  them,  as 
m  the  present  case,  are  apt  to  distract  the  reader's  attention.  So 
much  allowance,  too,  has  to  be  made  for  each  speaker's  individuality, 
that  we  tire  never  sure  that  we  have  caught  the  author's  real  drift. 
If  we  attempt  to  criticise  any  particular  passage,  we  find  that  we  are 
only  criticising  tbe  opinion  of  an  individual  speaker.  The  dialogue 
here  is,  however,  always  clever,  and  sometimes  subtle.  But  we  cannot 
possibly  analyse  the  speeches.  The  setting,  however,  we  may  add, 
is  charmingly  managed,  and  the  descriptions  of  scenery  very  beau- 
tifuL 

Becent  events  have,  perhaps,  made  Shakspeare's  "  Julius  CaBsar** 
popular  in  France.  Certain  it  is  that  two  translations  of  it — one  by 
M.  Barbier,  and  another  by  M.  Carlhant — have  appeared  within  the 

M  « Arne."  A  Sketch  of  Norwegian  Country  Life.  By  Bjornatieme  Bj5rnaoa. 
Translated  from  the  Norwegian  by  AuguBta  Plesner  and  S.  Kogely-Powera. 
London :  Alexander  Straban.    1866. 

^  *<Le0  Extrdmes.*'  Legende.  ?ar  J.  T.  de  Saint-Germain.  Paris:  Jolef 
Tardieo.    1866. 

^  << Dante  et  Goethe."  Dialogaee.  Par  Daniel  Stem.  Paris:  DidieretO^, 
1866. 
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last  ten  years.  And  now  we  have  a  third.^  "  Jiilins  CsBsar*'  does^  not 
present  so  many  difficalfcies  to  the  translator  in  the  way  of  archaisms 
as  some  other  plays ;  but  how  untranslatable  some  of  his  most  familiar 
passages  are  may  be  learnt  by  M.  de  Chatelain's  Version  of  "  Cry 
*  Havoc/  and  let  sfip  the  dogs  of  war — " 

"  Sns !  SOS !  pas  de  qaartier !  que  les  chiens  de  la  guerre 
On  les  l&che,"  &c. 

M.  Barbier  is  certainly  happier  with — 

"  Cama^ !  et  laissera  sans  frein 
Aboyer  et  bondir  les  dogues  de  la  guerre;" 

but  it  is  not  Shakspeare.  i&d  each  new  translation  only  shows  how 
impossible  it  is  to  render  him  in  French. 

With  regard  to  French  artists,  no  one  will  deny  the  great  pow«r  of 
Dor^.^  We  cannot,  however,  congratulate  the  editor  on  his  selection. 
The  illustrations  from  "Captain  Castagnette"  are  intensely  vulgar 
both  in  design  and  execution.  Of  the  others  we  prefer  the  forest 
scenery  in  Perrault's  "  Fairy  Tales."  There  is  true  poetry  in  the 
lines  of  the  fir  trunks  and  the  curve  of  the  fir  branches.  The  roots, 
however,  are  disfigured  by  over-grotesqueness.  The  same  fault, 
though  less  conspicuous,  may  be  found  in  the  scenes  in  the  wood  in 
the  "Inferno." 

Of  dictionaries  and  school  books  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  opinion 
without  having  put  them  to  the  practical  test  of  use.  We  must,  how- 
ever, give  Blackley  and  Friedlander's  Dictionary^  great  praise  for  its 
typography  and  mechanical  arrangement.  As  fkr,  too,  as  we  have 
examined  it,  the  promises  in  the  preface,  of  conciseness  and  facility  of 
reference,  have  been  faithfully  kept.  Two  German  Exercise  and 
Beading  Books^  may  here  be  noticed  as  being  up  to  the  usual  mark 
of  the  series  to  which  they  belong. 

As  usual,  too,  we  have  to  acknowledge  several  novels  in  Messrs. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.'s  excellent  series  of  monthly  volumes.^* 

"^  "Julius  C^sar."  Trag6die  en  6  Actes  de  W.  Shakespeare.  Tradaite  en 
vera  Francis.     Par  le  Chevalier  de  Chatelain.     Bolandi.     1866. 

**  **A  Dozen  Specimens  of  Gostave  Dor^,  from  his  *  Inferno  of  Dante,* 
'Fairy  Tales  of  Perrault,'  and  'Captain  Castagnette  of  ManneL'"  London: 
Samuel  Orchart  Beeton.     1866. 

^  **  A  Practical  Dictionary  of  the  German  and  English  Lang^iages.**  By  the 
Rev.  William  Lewery  Blackley,  M.A.,  and  Carl  Martin  Friedl&nder,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 
London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.     1866. 

*»  (1.)  "The  Little  SchoUr's  First  Step  in  the  German  Language."  By 
Mre.  Falk  Lebahn.  (2.)  "The  LitUe  Schohir's  Flrat  Step  in  German  Beading." 
Containing  Fifty  Short  Moral  Tales  by  Christoph  von  Schmid.  With  Gram- 
matical Notes  and  a  Complete  Yocabnlaiy,  by  Mrs.  Falk  Lebahn.  London : 
Lockwood  and  Co.     1866. 

^  (1.)  "An  Old  Debt."  By  Florence  Dawson.  (2.)  •' Uncle  Crotty's  Rela- 
tions." By  Herbert  Glyn.  (3.)  *' Gre/s  Court."  Edited  by  Lady  Chatterton. 
London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.     1866. 
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Orientales,  coup  d'oeii  sur  leur  im- 
portance politique  et  commerciale, 
recherches  sur  diff^rentes  origines," 
492 

Bond,  Edward  H^  *<ChroDica  Monas- 
terii  de  Melsft,  a  fundatioae  usque 
ad  annum  1 396.^  Auctore  ThoaiA  de 
Burton  AbbaAe.  Aocedit  cootinuatio 
ad  annum  1406,  a  monacho  quodam 
ipdus  domus.    Edited  by,  509 

Bray,  Charles,  ''On  Force,  ito  Mental 
and  Moral  Correlates :  and  on  that 
which  is  supposed  to  underlie  all 
Phenomena  ;  with  Speculations  on 
Spiritualism,"  479 

Bridges,  J.  H.,  "The  Unity  o£  Comte's 
Life  and  Doctrine.  A  Reply  to  Stric- 
tures on  Comte*s  later  Writmgs, 
addressed  to  J.  S.  Mill,  Esq.,  M.P.,'' 
224 

Brigandage,  22— 58 ;  Mr.  Moens's weak- 
ness, 22 ;  a  City  flavour  in  his  book, 
23 ;  bis  attempts  to  convert  the 
brigands,  28;  his  good-nature,  28,  24; 
his  doubts  upon  the  right  of  killing, 
24,  25  ;  his  power  of  dMcription,  25  ; 
account  of  Generoso,  and  other  of  the 
brigands,  26 ;  their  wives,  26 ;  the 
thirty  rovers  of  Jomsburgh,  27 ;  the 
story  of  Yagn,  28 ;  Harold  Haifraga, 
28  ;  characteristics  of  the  Northern 
rovers,  29 ;  legends,  80 ;  modem  pirates 
of  the  Eastern  seas,  81 ;  peculiarities  of 
the  Eastern  pirates,  81,  82 ;  Chinese 
pirates,  32  ;  exploits  of,  88  ;  English 
pirates,  88 ;  Captain  Davis,  88,  84 ; 
Ci^tain  Low,  85;  Captain  Teach, 
86,  37  ;  his  encounter  with  a  British 
sloop,  87,  88  ;  female  pirates,  38  ; 
Mary  Read,  88,  89;  buccaneers  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  89  ;  Pierre 
of  Dieppe,  40  ;  Francois  L'Olonnais, 
41 ;  his  attack  on  St  Pedro,  41 ; 
Morgan,  42 ;  his  attack  on  Panama, 
42 ;  robbers  on  the  Rhine,  48  ;  John 
Buckler,  48 ;  explmta  o^  44 ;  free- 
booters, 45  ;  Jose  Maria  de  Hinojosa, 
45 ;  exploits  of;  46 ;  '*  the  seven  chil- 
dren of  Ecija,"  46 ;  Pedro  Gomez, 
47  ;  other  Spanish  freebooters,  47, 
48 ;  adventure  of  an  English  traveUer 

'  crossing  the  Sierra  Morena,  48 
capture  of  Lord  J.  Hervey,  48,  49 
Eatzantonis,  49 ;  exploits  of,  50,  51 


Italian  brigands,  51;  anecdote  from 
Monnier,  51,  52 ;  II  Bizarro,  52 ; 
General  Manh^  52, 53;  FraDiavolo, 
53,  54 ;  exploits  of,  54,  55 ;  the 
Camorra  of  Italian  brigands,  55  ;  the 
Italian  brigand  of  to-day,  56 ;  Cuc- 
oitto,  56,  57  ;  policy  of  the  Pope  and 
the  late  King  of  Naples  towards  the 
brigands,  57  ;  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
58  ;  prospects  of  the  extermination  of 
brigands,  58 

Brown,  James  Baldwin,  B.A.,  "The 
Home  Life,  in  the  Light  of  the 
Divine  Idea,*'  479 

■  Matthew,  '*  Views  and  Opi- 

nions^" 489 

R.  C.  Lundin,  M.  A.,  "British 

Columbia.    An  Essay,"  429 

Bruce,  John,  F.S.A.,  <' Calendar  of 
State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  of  the 
Reign  of  Charies  I.,  1635-1636," 
Edited  by,  509 

'' Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and 
engravers,"  278.    See  Ottley. 

Bryant,  James  Henry,  B.D.,  ''The 
Mutual  Influence  of  Christianity  and 
the  Stoic  School,*'  223 

Buchanan,  Robert,  **  London  Poems,*' 
531 

Backmaster,  J.  C,  "Elements  of 
Chemistry,  Inorganic  and  Orgaxric," 
240 

Bullock,  W.  H.,  "Across  Mexico  in 
1864-5,"  493 

Bilrger,  Gottfried  August    See  Grant 

''Burgers,  Rev.  T.  F.,  Minister  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  Hanover, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  suspended  for 
Heresy,  the  Case  ci;"  221 

"In  theSuitbetween, 

and  the  Rev.  Andrew  Muiray,  Mode- 
rator of  the  Synod  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  of  South  Africa,  in 
apoeal  to  H.M.  in  H.P.C.  from 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  &0.,"  221 

'  "  JudgOMut  in  the 

Case  between,  and  Petrus  Joubert 
and  others,  delivered  on  the  12th  of 
April,  1866,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,"  221 

Burton,  Thomas.    See  Bond. 

Butcher,  S.  M.,  "A  Waif  on  the 
Stream,"  580 

Byron,  tee  Swinburne. 

Byrne,  Oliver,  "The  Young  Geome- 
trician,*' 241 

CAMFioir,  Rev.  W»  M.,  B.D.  See  Ely, 
Bishop  of 
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Caaadian  Confederation,  the,  and  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty,  894—412;  the 
Fenians  and  Canada,  894  ;  the  trade 
of  the  provinces,  395  ;  improyements, 
895;  eflbots  of  Free  Trade,  895; 
trade  with  the  United  States,  896 ; 
object  of  the  treaty,  396  ;  the  various 
artidee  of  the  treaty,  896,  897  ;  Ar- 
ticle I.,  896  ;  Articles  II.  and  IIL, 
897:  effect  of  the  treaty,  897,  398; 
the  fisheries,  898;  valueof  them,  898, 
899;  expenditure  upon  railways  in 
Canada,  899 ;  their  mileage,  899  ; 
coal  and  gold  in  Canada,  899 ;  Lord 
Durham's  report  on  the  State  of 
the  British  North  American  pro- 
vinces, 400 ;  Mr.  Derby's  report  on 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  400,  401 ; 
the  outcry  and  charges  against  Ca- 
nada, 401 ;  tarifib,  402 ;  the  different 
branches  of  the  colonial  trade,  408 ; 
produce  in  wheat,  barley,  and  rye, 
404 ;  wool,  405 ;  bituminous  coal, 
405 ;  Newfoundland,  405 ;  re-adjust- 
ment of  tari£&,  406  ;  consequences  of 
the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty,  406  ;  Mr.  Derby,  406  ;  Eng- 
land's course,  407  ;  her  policy,  407 ; 
requirements  of  the  British  Ameri- 
cans, 408  ;  books  on  the  subject,  408 ; 
the  United  States,  408  ;  defences  of 
Canada,  409 ;  distinguished  soldiers 
amongst  the  British  Americans,  409, 
410;  the  Trent  affair,  410;  taxation, 
410 ;  goodwill  towards  England,  411 ; 
final  considerations,  412 

Candlish,  R.  S.,  D.D.,  '*The  First 
Epistle  of  John  Expounded  in  a 
Series  of  Lectures,"  218 

Carpenter,  Mary,  **The  Last  Days  in 
England  of  the  Rajah  Rammohun 
Roy,"  523 

Cartwright,  J.,  A.M.,  '*  Translations 
from  Euripides,"  534 

"C^sar,  Jules,  Histoire  de.  Tome 
deuxidme.     Guerre  des  Oaules,"  251 

Charras,  Lieut.-Colonel,  "  Histoire  de  la 
Guerre  de  1813  en  Allemagne,*'  518 

Chatelain,  Chevalier,  *<  Julius  C^sar; 
Trag6die  de  W.  Shakspeare.  Tra- 
duite  eh  vers  Franyais,'*  par,  538 

Chatterton.    See  Martin 

Chaucer,  his  position,  life,  and  influence, 
184—200;  English  literature  dates 
from  Chaucer,  184 ;  changes  in  our 
language,  185 ;  the  Norman  language, 
186 ;  fusion  of  Norman  and  English, 
187;  results,186,187;  two  thmgs  neces- 
sary for  the  success  of  a  language,  189 ; 
birth  of  Chaucer,  190 ;  his  parentage, 
190  ;  eariy  years,  191 ;  his  first  em- 
bassy, 19^1  ;  acquaintance  with  Gower, 


191  ;  his  sudden  downfall,  191 ;  his 
prospects  brighten,  192  ;  death,  192 ; 
his  income,  193;  his  appearance,  193; 
his  position,  194  ;  his  influence  upon 
his  tines  and  oontemporaries,  195, 
196  ;  state  of  the  English  language  in 
Chaucer*s  day,  196 ;  his  knowledge  of 
French,  197  ;  his  pictures  of  society, 
198  ;  their  effect  at  the  present  day, 
198 ;  his  language,  198  ;  the  text  of 
Chaucer,  199  ;  the  various  editions  of 
Chaucer,  199 ;  an  edition  of  the  "  Can- 
terbury Tales"  sbill  wanted,  200.  See 
also  Wright,  Bell,  Tjrrwhitt,  and 
Nicolas 

Collins,  Wilkie,  "Armadale,"  269 

Colomb,  Captain,  <'The  Shadow  of  Des- 
tiny," 528 

Colonies,  our  North  Pacific,  429 — 
445  ;  Vancouver  Island  and  British 
Columbia,  current  opinions  on,  429, 
480  ;  situation  of  Vancouver  Island, 
430  ;  coastline  of  British  Columbia, 
430 ;  vegetation,  430;  how  held  before 
1858,  431 ;  discovery  of  gold,  431 ; 
its  effect,  432  ;  followed  by  a  check, 
482  ;  further  discovery  of  gold,  438 ; 
process  of  extracting  the  gold,  434 ; 
the  "rocker,"  484  ;  ♦* sluicing,"  485 ; 
'*  ground- sluicing,"  485,  436;  the 
average  yield,  436  ;  over- speculation, 
436 ;  opinions  of  the  Americans,  437 ; 
imports,  487 ;  varieties  of  wood,  437, 
438 ;  fisheries,  438;  agricultural  capa- 
bilities, 438,  489 ;  animals,  439  ;  go- 
vernment, 489  ;  colonial  society,  440 ; 
the  Chinese  emigration,  441 ;  negroes, 
441  ;  works  on  Vancouver  Island  and 
British  Columbia,  442 ;  missionary 
labours,  442;  class  of  European  immi- 
grants, 443 ;  religious  service,  how 
profaned,  443,  444  ;  slang  phra!*es  in 
vogue^  444 ;  crime,  444 ;  advice  to 
intending  immigrants,  444,  445 

'*  Conferences  Historiquee  de  M^ecine 
et  de  Chirurflpe,**  249 

Cooley,  Arnold  J.,  "The  ToUet  and 
Cosmetic  Arts  in  Ancient  and  Modem 
Times,"  280 

Cooper,  Elizabeth,  "Life  and  Letters  of 
Lady  Arabella  Stuart,*'  257 

Cosmopolite,  "  The  Bank  of  England," 
495 

Cotta,  Dr.  Bemhard  von,  "Die  Geo^ 
logic  der  Creg^wart,"  499 

"  Counterparts  :  or,  the  Cross  of  Love," 
280 

Cowper,  B.  Harris,  "S.  John  Ohry- 
sostom  on  the  Priesthood."  In  six 
books.  Translated  from  the  original 
Greek,  by,  219 

Crawford,   Thomas   J.,  D.D.,    "The 
O  O  2 
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Fatherhood  of  God  considered  in  its 
General  and  Special  Aspects/'  &c., 
477 
Crawley,  Richard,  "The  Histoiy  of 
the  Pelopoonesian  War,  by  Thucy- 
dides,"  done  into  English  by,  286 

Damte,  the  Abb^  Lamennais  on,  871 — 
893  ;  resemblanoe  between  Dante  and 
Lamennais,  872  ;  the  age  of  Dante, 
878;  effects  of  Christianity,  373; 
state  of  the  Church,  874  ;  Charle- 
magne, 875 ;  the  Crusades,  875  ;  the 
Kenaissance,  375 ;  Dante*s  place,  876 ; 
analysis  of  the  "Divina  Commedia/* 
877 ;  how  influenced  by  the  nature  of 
Dante,  377 ;  the  conclusion  of  Lamen- 
nais* narrative  of  the  poet's  life,  377  ; 
Lamennais  on  the  works  and  doctrine 
of  Dante,  378 ;  the  earliest  poetry 
devotional,  378  ;  poets  of  the  epoch  of 
Dante,  379 ;  the  character  of  their 
writings,  and  metaphors  and  allu- 
sions, 879  ;  the  meaning  of  their  alle- 
gories, 879;  the  "Convito,"  880; 
theology  in  the  age  of  Dante,  880 ; 
the  Papacy,  381 ;  science  in  Dante*s 
day,  881  ;  views  that  were  held,  382, 
astrology,  388 ;  the  philosophy  of 
Dante,  388;  his  political  opinions, 
884  ;  power  of  the  Church,  885  ;  in- 
fluence of  the  Popes  upon  Italian  li- 
berty, 386;  "De  Monarchift,"886; 
Dante's  political  theories  continued, 
387 ;  his  views  on  the  temporal  powers 
of  the  Pope,  387  ;  the  "  Divina  Com- 
media,"  388 ;  its  two  chief  aspects, 
888 ;  other  aspects,  339 ;  general 
observations  on,  389,  390  ;  the  "  In- 
ferno," 890  ;  Lamennais  on  the  eter- 
nity of  future  punishment,  890 ;  on 
the  doctrine  of  predestination,  391  ; 
on  Milton  and  Dante,  891 ;  on  the 
"Inferno,"  as  a  satire,  392;  on  the 
"  Purgatorio,"  392  ;  general  character 
ofhid  criticisms  on  the  '*  Divina  Corn- 
media"  considered,  393 

Daremberg,  Ch.,  "La  M^ecine  dans 
Homfere,"  249 

Dasent,  G.  W.,  "The  Story  of  Gisli 
the  Outlaw,"  translated  by,  122 

Emily,  "The  Higher  Education 

of  Women,'*  487 

Davies,  Thomas,  M.A.,  <<  Endless 
Suflerings  not  the  Doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture," 219 

Davis,  J.  P.,  "Thoughts  on  Great 
Painters,'*  278 

Dawson,  Florence,  "An Old  Debt>"  688 

**  Debt,  an  Old,"  280 

Denecourt,  C.  F.,  "  L*Indioateur  de 
Fontainebleau,*'  445 


Denecourt,  C.  F.,  '<Le  Palais  et  U 
For6t  de  Fontainebleau,"  445 

Dobell,  Horace,  M.D.,  '*On  the  Nature, 
Cause,  and  Treatment  of  Tubercu- 
losis,'* 250 

Dog,  the:  his  intelligence,  413—428; 
character  of  Mr.  Jessie's  book,  413 ; 
virtues  of  the  dog,  418  ;  Byron  and 
Bums  on  the  dog,  414  ;  anecdote  of 
the  reasoning  powers  of  a  dog,  415 ; 
stofy  of  a  ^tch  terrier,  416 ;  of  m 
retriever,  416  ;  dogs  who  have  eared 
their  masters  fh>m  fire,  416 ;  the  story 
of  Bolt,  416,  417  ;  bitches  employing 
others  to  suckle  their  pups,  417,  418; 
the  traininc^  of  dogs,  418  ;  their  high- 
est mental  operations,  418 ;  anec- 
dote from  Sou  they 's  "  Comraon-PL^ce 
Book,"  419;  a  Methodist  dog,  419; 
church-dogs,  417, 420  ;  suicide  by  an 
Havannahdog,  420^  other  suicides  by 
dogs,  420  ;  affection  of  dogs  for  their 
masters,  420 ;  the  story  of  Neptune, 
421  ;  dogs  guarding  the  corpses  of 
their  masters,  422;  Scotch  collies, 
422 ;  Esquimaux  dogs,  423 ;  evil- 
disposed    dogs,     423 ;    hydrophobia, 

423  ;  cases  of,  424  ;  muzsling  dogs, 

424  ;  British  dogs,  425 ;  Saxon  dogs, 

425  ;  laws  of  the  Saxons  about  dogs, 
425  ;  of  Howell  the  Good,  425 ;  value 
of  dogs  in  ancient  times,  426 ;  the 
forest  laws,  426;  Canute's  laws  re- 
garding dogs,  426  ;  hiws  of  Henry  I., 

427  ;  Irish  greyhounds,  427 :  bull- 
dogs, 428  ;  the  breed  degenerating, 

428  ;  summary  of  Mr.  Jessie's  book, 
428 

DoUinger,  John  Ignatius,  D.D.,  see 
Oxeuham 

Dord,  Gustavo,  "A  Dozen  Specimens 
from  his  'Inferno  of  Dante,'  *  Fairy 
Tales  of  Perrault,'  and  'Captain 
Castagnette  of  Manuel,' "  538 

Dufferin,  Right  H9n.  Lord,  M.P., 
"Contributions  to  an  Inquiry  into 
the  State  of  Irehind,"  231 

Duncan,  P.  Martin,  M.B.,  "A  Manual 
for  the  Classification,  Training,  and 
Education  of  the  Feeble-Minded,  Im- 
becile, and  Idiotic,"  250.  See  also 
MUlard 

EooE  Homo,  58—88  ;  originality  of  the 
book,  58 ;  want  of  any  introductory 
discussion  of  the  evidence,  59 ;  the 
author's  views  upon  miracles,  60 ;  his 
misapprehension  of  the  question,  60; 
the  work  of  the  critical  school,  61 ; 
paramount  importance  of  the  question 
of  miracles,  52 ;  the  author's  careless- 
ness in  applying  his  own  principles, 
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63 ;  was  Jesus  recognised  by  John  as 
Messiah!  63;  the  Temptation,  64; 
the  external  side  of  Jesus*  work,  65 ; 
Jesus  as  Son  of  Man,  66 ;  "  Christ's 
Boyalty,'*  67 ;  omissions  by  the  au- 
thor, 68  ;  his  biography  of  Jesus,  68, 
69 ;  criticism  on,  69 ;  the  wrong 
colouring  given  by  the  auvhor,  69,  70 ; 
the  morality  of  Jesus,  71 ;  its  positive 
quality,  71  ;  Christ*s  teaching  of  phi- 
lanthropy, 72 ;  Jewish  moraUty,  73 ; 
defect  of  Renan's  "  Vie  de  Jdsus,*' 
74  ;  Jesus*  grand  conception  of  roan's 
position,  76  ;  His  views  on  poverty, 
j5  ;  political  economy,  76  ;  considera- 
tions from  morality  being  made  to 
depend  on  the  state  of  the  heart,  77  ; 
the  ** philosophic  good  man,"  78; 
Stoic  theory  and  Stoic  practice,  79  ; 
Marcus  Aurelius,  79 ;  laws  into  which 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  branched,  80  ; 
the  "Law  of  Mercy,"  81 ;  "PubU- 
oans  and  Sinners,"  82 ;  the  **  Law  of 
Kesentment,"  83;  the  author*s  fun- 
damental error,  84  ;  Christ's  career 
progressive,  84 ;  human  progress,  85 ; 
the  true  method  of  learning  Christ, 
86 ;  Christian  teaching,  87 ;  the  value 
of  criticism,  87 ;  the  true  value  of 
"EcceHomo,»'87,  88 

Edwards,  H.  Sutherland,  <<The  Three 
Louisas,'*  527 

Eliot,  Geoiige,  "  Felix  Holt,"  200—207 

Ely,  B'lshop  of,  **The  Prayer-book  in- 
terleaved with  Historical  Illustrations, 
and  Explanatory  Notes,  arranged  pa- 
rallel to  the  Text,"  by  the  Hev.  W. 
M.  Campion,  B.D.,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
J.  Beaumont,  M.A.  With  a  Preface 
by,  217 

English,  The,  and  their  Origin,  340— 
871 ;  Mr.  Pike's  book,  340 ;  his  in- 
consistencies, 341 ;  his  idea  of  argu- 
ment^ 342;  fallacies,  342  ;  Mr.  Pike's 
three  propositions,  343 ;  his  dislike  of 
the  Grermans,  and  love  of  the  Welsh, 
844;  the  Wdsh  Triadt,  845;  Dr. 
Donaldson*s  views,  345,  346;  facts 
from  Cffisar,  347 ;  the  Belgie,  348  ; 
Coeear's  account^  349,  350  ;  the  first 
Teutonic  immigration,  350 ;  various 
accounts  of,  851 ;  the  Anglo-Saxon 
invasion,  852  ;  the  different  periods, 
853 ;  Dr.  Donaldson  on  the  present 
results  of,  354  ;  dialects  in  England, 
354 ;    Dr.  Gnest^   355 ;   Mr.  Marsh, 

356  ;    the  argument  fjrom  language, 

357  ;  from  social  life,  358 ;  Mr.  Pike's 
"  physical*'  and  *•  psychical"  evidence 
considered,  359 ;  colour  of  the  hair, 
860  ;  test  of  *' stature  and  proper- 
tionsy**  361 ;    objections,  362 ;   Mr. 


Pike*s  argument  from  **  head- forms,*' 
363 ;  the  German  head,  364 ;  Blu- 
menbach,  865 ;  Mr,  Pike*s  analysis  of 
the  German  and  English  character, 
366 ;  influences  on  the  English  cha- 
racter, 367  ;  the  fortunes  of  the  Teu- 
tons in  Germany  (and  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  in  EngUnd,  368 ;  the  effects, 
368 ;  German  literature,  369 ;  utili- 
tarian philosophy  iu  England,  869 ; 
the  French  regarded  as  Celts,  370 ; 
the  two  great  Teatonio  races  com- 
pared, 371 

Euripides.     See  Cartwright 

Ewald,  Heinrich,  '*  Die  Dichtor  dat 
alten  Bundes,"  erkliirt  von,  215 

Falloux,  le  Comte  de,  *'Lettrea 
In^tes  de  Madame  Swetohine,'* 
public  par,  263 

Farley,  J.  L.,  *' Turkey,"  237 

Farrar,  Rev.  F.,  "Chapter  on  Lan- 
guage," 88.  See  Origin  of  Language. 

Ferguson,  R.  M.,  Ph.D.,  **  Electricity," 
497 

Fevdeau,  E.,  **  De  Luxe,  dee  Femmes, 
des  Moeurs,  de  la  Litt^ratnre,  et  de 
hi  Vertu,**  par,  236 

Fischer,  Professor Kuno,  ''A Commen- 
tary on  Kant*s  Critick  of  the  Pure 
R^ison,"  translated  from  the  History 
of,  by  John  Pentland  Mahaffy,  A.M., 
228 

Fitzgerald,  Percy,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  "The 
Second  Mrs.  TUlotson,"  527 
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1815  and  1848, 151 ;  letter  of  Cavour, 
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151 ;  the  Marquis  Massiroo  d*  Azegtio, 
152  ;  disclosures  by,  152  ;  events  in 
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